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ADVERTISEMENT, 


IN  coinfnittmg  this  Work  to  the  judge- 
«ient  of  the  Public,  the  Editors  have  but  little  to  ob- 
tscrve. 

It  yrill  be  easily  perceived,  that  it  forms  bo  part  of 
their  object,  to  take  notice  of  every  production  that 
issues  from  the  Press;  and  that  they  wish  their  Journal 
to  be  distit^4iished,  rather  for  the  selection,  than  for 
the  number,  of  its  articles. 

Of  the  books  tJiat  are  daily  presented  to  the  world, 
a  very  large  proportion  is  evidently  destined  to  obscuri- 
ty, by  the  insignificance  of  their  subjects,  or  the  de- 
tects of  their,  execution;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Public  should  be  interested  by  any  ac- 
count of  pert bnnances,  which  have  never  attracted  any 
fthare  of  its  attention.  A  review  of  such  productions, 
like  the  biograpliy  of  private  individuds,  could  aftbrd 
gratification  only  to  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  the  ma- 
lignity of  enemies^— rThe  very  lowest  order  of  publica- 
tions are  rejected,  accordingly,  by  most  of  tlie  literary 
journals  of  which  tjie  Public  is  already  in  possession. 
But  the  Conductors  of  the  Edinbuhgh  Review^  pro- 
pose to  cany  this  principle  of  selection  a  good  deal  far« 
ther;  to  decline  any  attempt  at  exhibiting  a  complete 
view  of  modern  literature;  and  to  confine  their  notice, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  works  that  either  have  attained, 
or  deserve,   a  certain  portion  oi*  celebrity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

As  the  value  of  a  publication,  conducted  upon  this 
prinjciplie,  will  not  depend  very  materially  upon  the 
earliness  of  its  intelligencei  tliey  have  been  induced  to 
prefer  a  quarterly,  to  a  monthly  period  of  publication, 
that  they  may  db^ays  have  before  them  a  greater  va^ 
pety  for  selection,  and  be  o(;casionally  guided  ip  tlieir 
.choice  by  the  tendencies  of  public  opinion. 

In  a  Review  whidi  is  published  at  so  long  intervals^ 
it  would  be  improper  to  continue  any  article  from  one 
number  to  another ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  full  discussion  of  important  subjects,  it  may, 
sometimes,  be  found  necessaiy  to  extend  these  articles 
to  a  greater  length,  than  is  usual  in  works  of  this  na- 
ture. Even  witli  these  allowances,  perliaps  the  reader 
may  think  that  some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  length 
of  a  few  articles  in  the  present  Number. — If  he  cannot 
iind  an  excuse  for  them,  in  the  extraordinary  interest 
pf  the  subjects,  his  candour  will  probably  lead  him  to 
impute  this  defect  to  that  inexperience,  which  subjects 
the  beginning  of  all  such  undertakings  to  so  many  o^ 
ther  disadvantages. 
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.  L  De  Vlnf^tenceaaribueeaut  PhUosophesyaut  Franes-Magons^ 
€t  aux  lUuminht  sur  la  Revolution  de  France*  Par  J.  J.  Mounien 
Tubingen*    pp.  245. 

liT  MouNiER,  <*  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue, "  according 
1TI.«  jp  ^  great  anti-revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the 
antamnist  of  IVlirabeau,  and  the  popular  president  of  the  first  Na** 
tion^  Assembly^  is  weU  entitled  to  be  heard  .upon  the  causes  qf 
the  French  revol  ition.  He  was  not  only  a  witness^  but  an  actor , 
in  those  scenes,  /  the  origin  of  which  be  is  treating  $  and  must 
therefore  6ave  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  in  others,  the  influence 
of  every  principle  that  reaiiy  contributed  to  their  production* 
His  testimony,  it  may  also  be  observed,  is  now  given,  after  ten 
years  of  exile  may  be  presumed  to  have  detached  him  from  the 
factions  of  his  country,  and  made  him  independent  of  the  gra- 
titude or  resentment  of  its  rulers. 

With  all  these  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot^ 
however^  expect  that  his  authority  should  be  taken  for  decisive 
upon  so  vast  .and  complicated  a  question.  In  an  affiiir  of  this  na- 
ture, it  is  not  enough  to  have  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observ- 
ition.  \niere  so  many  interests  are  concerned,  and  so  many  mo« 
tives  put  in  action,  a  man  cannot  always  give  an  account  of  every 
thing  he  sees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has  contributed  to  do* 
His  associates  may  have  lacted  upon  principles  very  different  from 
his ;  and  he  may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponents,  even  whUe 
he  was  most  zealous  in  his  resistance.  It  will  oe  remembered,  too, 
that  M.  Mounier,  after  cooperating  i:%  a  revolution  that  was  to 
consummate  the  felicity  of  his  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to 
the  mercy  of  an  unprincipled  faction ;  and  it  may  perhaps  ba 
conjectured,  that  he  who  was  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  these 
transactions,  has  also  been  mistaken  as  to  their  cause.  M.  Mou« 
tiier,  finally,  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  is  entitled  to  feel  for  philo* 
sophers  some  of  the  partialities  of  a  brother.  In  denying  that 
they  had  any  share  in  the  French  revolution,  he  vindicates  them 
from  a  charge  that  sounds  heavy  in  the  ears  of  mankind ;  and 
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judges  wisely*  that  it  is  safer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the&ct|  thanr 
to  tne  intention. 

M.  Mounier,  bowerer,  is  not  one  of  those,  whom  the  horrofs 
pf  the  revolution  have  terrified  into  an  abjuration  of  Ae  principles 
of  liberty.  .  He  classes  the  bigots  of  despotism  with  the  apostles 
of  insurrection^  and  adheres  steadily  to  those  notions  of  regulated 
freedom  which  could  not  satisfy  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  his 
countrymen.  His  book  is  written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  stvle  of 
great  candour  and  moderation  ;.  and  though  it  wiU  not  probably 
convert  tliose  who  have  faith  in  an  antisocial  conspiracy,  must  pe 
allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reasoning,  and 
many  judicious  remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  title-page,  is  divided  into  three 
part^,  in  which  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  separately 
considered,  as  it  applies  to  the  Fbilosophers,  to  the  Free-Masons^ 
and  to  the  Illuminati  of  Germany.  The  first  of  these  isby  much 
the  largest,  and  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  author's  reason- 
ings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  causes  of  the  revolution*  We 
«baU  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concise  vi^w  of  hi» 
doctrines  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  the  dear  and  decided  opinion  of  Mv  Mounier,  that  the  re-^ 
volution  in  France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the 
combination  and  conspiracy  of  its  philosophers^,  nor  indirectly^ 
by  the  influence  of  tiieir  writings.  It  was  brought  about,  he  is 
persuaded,  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  political  change;  by  the 
insubordination  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the  disorders  of  the  ii-* 
naaoe^  and  by  the  new  and  ex^aordiuary  remedies  that  the  So* 
vereign  and  his  ministers  thought  fit  to  apply  to  tliese  disorders. 

The  refractory  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Parliaments  had 
been  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  Court  of  France  for  more 
•than  hidf  a  century  before  the  name  of  democracy  was  heard  of 
in  that  kingdotiu  The  members  of  these  tribunals  were  always 
among  the  privil^ed  orders;  and  the  rights  of  the  people  formed 
no  part  of  their  subjects  of  contention  with  the  Crown.  They 
were  suppressed  uod^er  Lewis  XV\  and  restored  by  his  successor, 
before  there  was  a  man  in  France  who  had  imagined  thepossibi* 
Itty  of  a  popular  revolut'4 1-  The  finances,  on  the  other,  hand, 
had  been  in  disorder  for  hide  less  than  a  century.  Since  the  time 
of  Cardinal  Fieuri,  there  had  been  a  regular  deficiency  in  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  taxes,  and  a  debt  that  was  constantly  increasing^ 
From  the  year  1778  to  the  year  1784^,  the  exigencies-of  the  war 
with  England  had  increased  this  debt  by  a  sum  of  1250  millions 
of  livres  j  and  when  M.  Neckar  went  out  of  office,  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  was  incapable  of  defraying  the  interest.  The  Puriia* 
menti,  in  the  mean  time,  refused  to  register  the  edicts  for  new 
imposts ;  and  it  became  evidentj  tliat  the  Government  must  be« 


toome  bttikratfty  if  the  privil^ed  orders  were  not  subjected  to  9 
mcve  effectual  contribution.  As  they  constituted  all  the  Parlia* 
ments,  however,  it  was  in  vein  to  hope  for  the  cooperation  of 
tliese  bodies ;  and  with  a  view  to  overrule  them,  or  at  least  to 
dispense  with  their  authority^  the  Notables  were  assembled  in  1 787* 
In  spite  of  all  the  paios  that  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  success 
of  this  experiment,  it  failed.  M.  de  Calonne  was  dismissed ;  and  M« 
de  Bri^iney  who  succeeded  him,  undertook  to  compel  the  Parlia- 
ments to  lister  the  Royal  edicts  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  The 
contest  had  now  becpme  a  matter  of  popular  interest  and  attention ; 
and  as  the  taxes^  and  the  pretensions  of  the  noblesse  to  immunity^ 
were  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  the  de» 
mand  that  was  suddenly  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  the 
invocation  of  the  States- General,  was  seconded  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  States-General  had  not  been  assembled 
since  the  year  1614.  The  Tien  Elat  was  at  that  time  in  the 
eompletest  subjection  to  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility  1  and  as  die 
)>roduce  of  the  Royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  sufficient  for  the  or- 
dinary expenses  01  Government,  their  temper  and  disposition  waa 
but  <^  little  national  importance.  In  die  year  1788,  every  thing 
Was  different ;  and  the  ministry  were  sufficiently  aware,  that  u 
the  States  were  once  assembled,  there  was  an  end  to  the  ancient 
adminbtration  of  Government  in  the  country.  They  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  possibly  could. 
Tht  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
•the  demand  and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France ; 
The  clei^,  the  nobility,  the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  were  about  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign,  concurred  in  thinking  it  indispensable  to  their  sal- 
▼alion.  The  army  followed  their  example ;  resistance  became 
impossible ;  the  ministry  was  dismissed  $  and  orders  were  given 
for  assembling  the  ancient  representatives  of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  says  M.  Mounter,  in 
which  philosophy  had  not  the  slightest  operation,  and  by  which 
the  ancient  monarchy  and  aristocracy  roust  necessarily  have  re- 
ceived some  limitation.  It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  they  were 
both  to  be  entirely  overthrown.  Perhaps  th^re  was  not  an  indi* 
vidual  in  the  country,  that  looked  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  a  republic.  The  events  that  followed,  were  not  necessary  con* 
sequences  of  those  that  had  gone  before ;  but  they  were  produc* 
ed  b^  causes  of  the  same  description,  and  owed  their  origin,  alike, 
to  arcumstances  that  had  no  connexion  with  the  speculations  of 
philosophers. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  experiment,  and 
of  the  first  dliOrders  that  nccompanied  tne  revolution,  was,  ac* 
cordfng  to  M.  Mounier,  the  dissension  that  natural]^*  arose  among 
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the  different  orders  chat  had  thus  been  called  to  deliberate^  and 
the  fluctuating  and  unsteady  policy  of  the  Court  in  its  endeavours 
to  overawe)  or  to  reconcile  them.  As  the  principal  object  of  thi$ 
convocation^  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  to  relieve  th^ 
finances,  by  diminishing  the  exemptions  of  the  privileged- Orders, 
It  would  have  rendered  the  whole  scheme  vain,  to  have  given  such 
&  form  to  the  Assembly  as  would  have  secured  to  th^se  Orders  the 
absolute  command  of  its  deliberations.  M.  Nec&ar,  tbei^re^ 
and  a  great  part  of  the  King's  council,  were  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  applications  Chat  were  made  from  all  parte  of  the  kingdom  for 
a  doubie  representation  of  the  Commons.  The  Parliaments,  and 
most  of  the  Nobility,  were  against  it  Their  opposition^  bow- 
ever,  was  disregarded  ;  the  double  representation  was  granted  f 
and  another  (juestibn,  of  still  greater  importance,  presentifd  itself 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

By  the  ahcient  constitution  of  the  States*  Genera);  die  three 
different  orders  of  Clergy,  NoUiity,  and  Commons,  assembkd  in* 
separate  chambers,  and  took  each  of  them  their  resolutions  apart* 
The  Third  Estate  was  sure  to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  in  every 
question  where  the  interest  of  the  privileged  orders  was  Concerned; 
and  the  additional  number  of  their  representatives  would  hot  have 
secured  them  from  insif^ificanoe,  if  this  plan  of  deliberation  had 
been  adhered  to.  The  same  circumstanees,  therefore,  that,  by 
raising  their  consideration,  and  increasing  their  importance  in  the 
comraanity,  had  entitled  them  to  obtain  a  double  representation^ 
teemed  obviously  to  require,  that  the  ancient  form  o^  convocation 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  their  voice  should  itot  be  entirely 
without  effect  in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  nation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  incalculable  importance  of  adjusting  this  matter  by  some 
vigorous  and  immediate  resolution,  M.  Mounier  assures  us,  that 
the  deputies  were  allowed'  to  repair  to  Versailles,  and*  the  assem-* 
bly  of  the  States  to  be  opened,  before  the  King's  ministers  haci 
come  to  any  determination  on  the  subject,  it  was  known,  at  die 
same  tin*e,  that  one  part  of  the  deputies  had  been  positively  in-* 
structed  by  their  constituents  to  contend  for  the  ancient  constitu* 
tion  of  the  States  f  while  others  had  been  directed  to  agree  to 
nothing  but  the  re» union  of  the  Three  Ordei^  in  one  delibera- 
tive assembly. 

TheChnncellorde6arentin,inopeningthesessioh,coPgratulated 

the  Third  Estateuponthedouble  representation  they  had  so  happily 
obtained,  expressed  his  wishesfortheagreementoftliellirceOrdera 

to  a  joint  deliberation,  and  ended  by  recommending  it  to  them  to 
l^eghi  by  deliberating  apart!  M.  Neckar  held  the  same  irresoluieand 
kiconfiistent  language ;  and  each  party  conceived  that  the. admini- 
stration would  decide  ultimately  in  its  favour.— This  state  of  un^ 
oertainty  only  exasperated  their  prejudices,  and  fomented  theit  mu* 
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toalaniiDosity.  The  mihistry  wavered  andtemporized.  M.Neckar 
«t  last  proposed  that  they  should  ddliberate  together,  at  least  upon 
the  question  of  their  future  organization.  The  expedient  was  pro^ 
bably  ftitile ;  but  it  was  not  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  After 
it  bad  been  approiml  of  ki  council,  it  was  suddenly  retracted  fay 
the  influence  of  a  party  immediately  about  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  a  peremptory  orderissued  for  ^  separation  and  independence 
of  the  Three  Orders  of  representatives.  To  prepare  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  edict«  a  guard  was  appointed  to  exclude  the  re* 
presentatives  cJf  the-Third  Estate  from  the  usual  place  of  their 
meeting.  They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on  their 
dissblation::  They  adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  neighbours- 
hood  ;  and,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  alarm,  toolc  the  celebrated  oath, 
never  to  separate  till  a  legal  constitution  had  been  establishedi 
M.  Mounier  acknowledges  thnt  this  oath  was  fraught  with  dan^ 
fi;er  to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  but  he  denies  that  it  yr9^  taken 
in  an  assembly  of  republicans ;  and  justifies  it,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  cfmeirgency  and  al«rm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The  coun- 
cils of  the  king  wanted  that  firmne&s  that  had  been  shown  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  the  re- union  of  the  orders  was  de- 
irreed  ;  and  the  king  commanded  the  pririleged  deputies  to  deli« 
berate  along  with  those  of  the  Tiers  Etat. 

In  all  diese  transactions  (says  M.  NEounier),  the  philosophers 
had  no  participation^  they  were  the  result  of  contending  interests, 
and  the  Consequences  of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no  pa-* 
ralld  oould  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  they  were  the 
fruits,  ill  a  particular  manner,  of  that  improvidence  and  pre* 
sumption,  dial  neglected  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  disdained  to 
)>rovide  for  events  which  it  chose  to  consider  as  impossible.  A 
revolution,  however,  was  already  accornplished ;  and  it  mi^t 
have  terminated  happily  at  this  point,  had  it  not  beea.  for  fresh 
impnidencies  of  which  the  Government  was  guilty. 

In  spite  ol*the  dissensions  l)y  which  they  had  been  preceded^ 
the  first  mecjtings  of  the  National  Assembly  gave  tlie  greatest  in- 
dictidons  of  returning  harmony  and  order.  The  iriends  of  mo- 
narchyv  and  the  advocates  for  moderation,  constituted  the  great 
majoriiy,  both  in  that  assembly  and  in  the  nation.  The  aristocra- 
tical  counsellors,  however,  by  whom  the  king  was  surrounded  in 
seeret,  di^troyed  this  fair  prospact  of  tranquillity ;  they  persuaded 
hiny  to  try  the  otfecta  of  terror;  they  surrounded  the  metropc^ 
with  itrftiies ;  they  dismissed  the  popular  ministers  with  insult, 
imd  replaced  them  bv  the  avowe<)  advocates  of  the  prerogative. 
-''11i#popnlace,  full  of  indignation  and  apprehension  at  the  military 
ari^with  which  they  were  surK>unded,  rose  in  a  tumultuoua 
manner,  ^and  demolished  the  Bsstilie ;  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
4«i:liired  ior  the  popular  side  pf  the  c^ucbtion ;  Uie  people  flew  tf 
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arms  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  King  was  once  mortt 
obliged  to  submit,  llie  triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now 
obtained,  and  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  inflamed  their  pre- 
sumption and  their  prejudices:  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy 
became  the  objects  of  their  jealousy  and  aversion.  Men  were 
found  in  the  Assembly,  who  were  capable  of  employing  those  ter- 
rible passions  as  the  instruments  of  their  own  elevation,  and  of  pur- 
chasing a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indiscriminate  persecution 
of  the  aristocracy.  Though  these  incendiaries  did  not  at  first  ex* 
ceed  the  number  of  80,  in  an  assembly  of  800,  their  audacity, 
their  activity,  the  terror  of  their  associates  among  the  rabble,  and 
the  disunion  of  those  by  whose  cooperation  they  should  have 
been  opposed,  gave  them  a  fatal  ascendancy  in  the  capital,  and 
enabled  them,  at  length,  to  subject  every  part  of  the  government 
to  their  will.  Then  followed  the  outrages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October ;  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes ;  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  in  bloodsned  and  injustice. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  course  and  progress 
of  the  revolution,  and  such  the  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
ascribed.  The  speculative  writings  of  philosophers  had  as  little  to 
do  with  it  as  the  lodges  of  Free-Masonry.  The  first  steps  were 
taken  by  men  who  detested  the  philosophers  as  infldels,  or  despised 
them  as  visionaries;  the  lost,  by  men  to  whom  all  philosophy  was 
unknown,  and  who.pretended  to  use  no  finer  instruments  of  per- 
suasion than  the  purse  and  the  dagger. 

This  account  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in 
truth  ;  but  it'appears  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  ex- 
tent, and  to  leave  the  revolution,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  after  ail  these  causes  have  been  enumerated  and  recog- 
nized.     The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be  disordered,  we  cMiceive, 
or  its  representatives  assembled,  without  subverting  its  constitu- 
tion.    The  different  orders  of  the  State  may  disagree,  and  grow 
angry  in  support  of  their  respective  pretensions,  without  tearing 
the  frame  of  socictv  to  pieces,  and  obliterating  every  vestige  of  an- 
cient regulation,    ^fhe  circumstances  enumerated  by*M.  Mounier, 
seem  to  us  to  be  only  the  occasions  and  immediate  symptoms  of 
fli  ^rder,  and  not  the  efficient  and  ultimate  causes.    To  produce 
the  efiects  that  we  have  witnessed,  there  must  have  been  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  took 
advantage  of  those  occurrences,  and  converted  them  into  engines 
ior  it^  own  difi'usion  and  increase.     M.  Mounter,  in  short,  has 
given  us  rather  an  history  of  the  revolution,  than  an  account  of 
its  rau.<;es  ;  he  has  stated  events  as  depending  upon  one  another, 
which   actually  proceeded  from   one  common  principle;   and 
thought  be  was  explaining  the  origin  of  a  dLjorderj  when  he  waa 
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^only  inT€st^(8tiii(2;  the  circumstances  that  had  determined  its  e< 
TupdoD  to  one  particular  member. 

He  has  thuft  accoimted  for  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  us,  in  no 
other  way  than  an  historian  would  account  for  an  invasion,  by  de- 
flcribing  the  route  of  the  assailing  army,  enumeratinnr  the  stations 
they  occupied,  the  defiles  that  were  abandoned  to  them,  and  the 
bridges  they  broke  up  in  iheir  rear;  while  lie  neglected  to  inform 
us  in  what  places  the  invaders  had  been  assembled,  by  whom  they 
^ad  been  trained  and  enlisted,  and  how  they  bad  been  supplied 
with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity.  He  has  stated,  as  the 
'first  causes  of  the  revolution,  circumstances  that  really  proved  it 
•to  be  begun ;  and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the  earliest 
of  its  apparent  effects:  He  has  mistaken  the  cataracts  tliat  broke 
the  stream,  for  the  fountains  from  which  it  rose;  and -contented 
himself  with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blossom,  without  tu'king  anv 
account  of  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or  the  subterraneous  wind- 
ings of  the  root. 

It  is  ia  many  eases,  we  will  confess,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish  between  the  predisposing  and  occasional  causes  of 
a  eoinpliGated  political  event,  or  to  determifie  in  how  far  those  oir- 
•cnmstances  that  h^yejadliiated  its  production,  were  really  indis- 
pensable to  its  existence.  In  the  question  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  such  nicety. 
M.  Moimier  maintains,  that  the  revolution  was  occasioned  en« 
lirely  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  by  the  convoca- 
tioa  of  the  States- General,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  Royal  €Oun« 
cib.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  these  occurrences;  but  whether 
these  are  sufficient  to  account  for  it  of  themselves ;  and  whether 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  preachers 
of  liberty^  and  the  writings  of  republican  philosophers. 

Now,  upon  this  question,  we  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion 
not  less  decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  thou^^h  it  happens  to 
be  diametrically  opposite.  Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  to 
arevokition  in  France,  tbegovcrnmentmi^thavedecljuredabai^* 
ruptcy,  without  endangering  tliefoundations  of  the  throne;  and 
<he  p60{^  would  have  remained  quiet  and  submissive  spectators 
of  die  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  the  parliaments,  and  of 
the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  States-  General  themselves. 
Thi?,  indeed,  is  expressly  the  sentiment  of  M.  Mounier  himsejf^ 
(p.  29.);  and  it  is  justified  by  all  preceding  experience.  But  if 
^events  miglu  have  happened  in  i690,  without  endangering  the 
monarchy,  that  were  found  sufficient  to  subvert  it  in  i  790,  it  is  na- 
tural to  inquire,  from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded  ?  All 
^tics,  it  tb  belidVi*d|  willagree  in  the  answer  --It  proceeded  from 
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the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  oondkilm  and  acvtimcnta 
of  thejpeople;  from  the  progress  of  commercial  opulence;  frov^ 
the  diftusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence  of  political  dis* 
cussion*  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny,  that  the  philosophers 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  that  they  had 
attracted  the  public  attention  to  the  abuses  of  government,  and 
^read  very  widely  among  the  people,  the  sentiment  of  thehr 
grievances  and  their  rights.  M.  Mounier  himself  informs  us» 
that,  for  some  time  before  the  revolution,  the  French  nation 
'^  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of  liberty,  without  under* 
standing  very  wdl  what  it  meant,  and  without  being  conscious 
that  they  were  so  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attaining  it. 
When  that  opportunity  offered  itself, "  he  adds,  *^  it  was  seized 
with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  paralyzed  all  the  nerves  of  the 
Sovereign, "  He  acknowledges  also,  that  the  deputies  of  the 
.  Tiers  Etat  were  enabled  to  disobey  Uie  royal  mandate  for  their 
separation,  and  to  triumph  in  that  disobedience,  only  because  the 
public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  their  favoui*,  that  nobody  could 
be.  found  who  would  undertake  to  disperse  them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this 
period,  this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  zei4 
and  little  prudence,  in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications, 
and  that  the  names  and  tlie  maxims  of  ,those  writers  were  very 
much  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  patronized  the  subversion  of 
loyalty  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume,  that  some 
part  of  this  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  some  part  of  that  popu* 
far  favour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  its  championS}  by 
means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  revolution  was  accomplish- 
ed, may  be  attributed  to  the  infiuence  of  those  publications  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  amument  far ;  we  are  conscious 
that  many  other  causes  ccntributed  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  tliose  ideas  of  independence  and  reform  by  which  the  re« 
volution  was  effected.  The  constant  example,  and  increasing  in* 
timacy  with  England — die  contagion  caught  in  America — and, 
above  all,  the  advances  that  had  been  made  in  opulence  and  in* 
formation,  by  those  classes  of  the  people  to  whom  the  exemptions 
and  pretensions  of  the  privil^ijed  orders  were  most  obnoxiousr— all 
cooperated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  innovation,  and 
to  increase  their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  defects  and  abuses 
of  their 'government.  In  considering  a4^estion  of  this  kind,  it 
should,  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  had  many  defects,  and  waa 
liable  to  manifold  abuses :  But  for  this  very  reason,  the  writers 
u  ho  aggravated  these  defects,  and  held  out  these  abuses  to  de- 
testation, were  the  more  likely  to  make  an  impression.  To  say 
(hat  they  made  none,  and  that  all  the  zeal  that  was  testified  ia 
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Fraaee  agftitiat  despotism,  aivd  in  favoar  ef  liberty,  was  the  natu- 
ral and  spontaneous  result  of  reflection  and  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
chose  whom  it  actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  whici)  does  not 
Bound  probable*  and  certainly  has  not  been  proved.  That  writ- 
ings, capable  of  exciting  it)  existed*  and  were  read,  seems  not  to 
be  contested  upon  any  band :  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  con« 
tend,  that  they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.  If  Moliere 
could  render  the  faculty  of  medicine  ridicuious  by  a  few  farces^ 
m  an  age  much  less  addicted  to  literature ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by 
the  mere  force  of  writing,  advance  the  interef^ts  of  infidelity,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  orthodox  learning  of  Europe ;  is  it  to  be  ima* 
ginedy  that  no  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  greatest  tnlentsin 
the  world,  employed  upon  a  theme  the  most  popular  and  seduc- 
tive? 

M.  Mounier  has  asked,  if  we  think  that  men  require  to  be 
taught  the  self-evident  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of 
redress;  if  the  Roman  insurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when 
they  seceded  to  Mons  Sacer  ;  or,  if  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  * 
asserted  their  liberties  upon  the  suggestion  of  democratical  -au- 
ihors  i  We  would  answer,  that,  in  small  states,  and  barbarous 
ages,  there  are  abuses  so  gross,  as  to  be  absolutely  intolerable^ 
and  so  qualified,  a«  to  become  personal  to  every  member  of  the 
cooHnunity  \  that  orators  supply  the  place  of  writers  in  those 
early  ages ;  and  that  we  only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter^  ^ 
where  we  are  assured  of  their  non-existence.  Because  a  vessel 
may  be  carried  along  by  the  current,  shall  we  deny  tliat  her  pro- 
gress is  assisted  by  the  breeze  ? 

We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popu- 
Jar  philosophers,  who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had 
some  share  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  France,  iiow  great, 
or  how  inconsiderable  a  share,  we  are  not  qualified  to  determine, 
and  ludd  it  indeed  impossible  to  ascertain.  There  are  no  data 
from  which  we  can  estimate  the  relative  force  of  such  an  in- 
fluence ;  nor  does  language  aifoi'd  us  any  terms  that  are  fitted  to 
express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  holding  that 
it  existed,  sind  that  those  who  deny  its  operation  aUogether,  are 
aliaostaa  much  mistaken  as  tliose  whoonake  it  account  for  every 
thing. 

Bat  though  we  conceive  that  philosophy  is  thus,  in  some  de- 
gree, res)M>nsible  for  the  French  revolution,  we  aro  far  from 
charging  her  with  the  guilt  that  this  name  implies.  The  Writers 
to  whom  we  aliudej  may  have  produced  eflects  very  dilTerent 
from  what  they  intended,  and  veiy  chfierent  even  from  what 
their  a'orksmigut  seem  calculated  to  produce.  An  approved  medi- 
rifie  may  ha^e  occasioned  convulsions  and  death  i  and  the  flame 
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that  was  meant  to  enlighten ,  may  have  spread  into  conflagratioQ 
anr]  riiin. 

M.  Mounier,  throughout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to 
this  distinction.  He  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  paitici* 
pation  in  the  fact ;  and  has  had  but  Iktle  interest,  therefore^  to 
justify  diem  oii  the  score  of  intention.  It  is  a  subject,  however^ 
'which  deserves  a  little  consideration. 

That  there  were  defects  and  abuses,  and  some  of  these  rery 
gross  too,  in  the  old  system  of  government  in  France^  we  pre* 
fiume  will  scarcely  be  denied.  That  it  was  lawful  to  wish  for 
their  removal,  will  probably  be  as  readily  admitted ;  and  that  the 
peaceful  influence  of  philosophy,  while  confined  to  this  object, 
was  laudably  and  properly  exerted,  seems  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
conclusion*  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to  blame  those  writers 
s^ho  have  confined  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  a  better  institution ;  and  it  must  seem 
hard  to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins, 
those  persons  in  France  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the 
abolition  of  absurd  privileges,  and  the  limitation  of  arbitrary 
power.  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  and  Raynal,  were  probably,  in 
come  degree,  dissatisfied  wini  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  reform ;  but  it  can 
only  be  the  delirium  of  party  prejudice,  that  would  suspect  them 
of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of  royalty,  and  for  the  proscriptions 
and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror.  It  would  be  treating  their 
accusers  too  much  like  men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such  men 
any  farther  on  the  score  of  intention :  yet  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  instnim^ital  in  the  revolution,  and  that 
their  writings  may  have  bmin  that  motion,  that  tenninated  in 
ungovernable  violence.  \^  will  not  go  over  the  eommonplaoe 
arguments  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  of  imprudence, 
Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  prejudice^ 
is  attended  with  the  danger  of  an  opposite  excess?  But  it  is  no 
less  clearjy  our  duty  to  advance  against  prejudices ;  and  they 
deservethe  highest  praise,  who  unite  the  greatest  steadiness  with 
the  greatest  precaution.  At  the  time  when  the^^ridngs  we  are 
speaking  of  were  published,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Europe  who 
could  disceiii  in  them  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  So  far  from 
denouncing  them  as  the  harbingers  of  regictm  and  confusion, 
the  public  received  them  as  hostages  and  guides  to  socortty*  It 
was  long  thought  that  their  effects  were  inadequate  to  their  me- 
rits :  Nothing  but  the  event  could  have  i?i6tructed  us  that  it 
was  too  powerful  for  our  tranquillity.  To  such  men,  the  re- 
proach of  improvidence  can  be  made  only  because  their  foresight 
was  not  prophetic  $  and  those  alone  are  entitled  to  call  them  im- 
prudent^  who  could  have  predicted  the  tempest  in  the  calm,  an4 
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jbretoid  diose  conseqaenoes  by  which  the  whole  world  has  stnos 
been  astonished. 

If  it  be  troe,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  have 
fiiciKtated  and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  should 
detract  but  little,  either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation* 
llieir  designs  were  pore  and  honourable ;  ancl  the  natorai  ten* 
ieacv  and  promise  of  dieir  labours,  was  exalted  and  fain  They 
&ilea,  by  a  fatality  which  they  were  not  bound  to  foresee ;  and  a 
eoncarrence  of  events,  against  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  provide,  turned  that  to  mischief,  which  was  planned  out  by 
wnHlom  for  good.  We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  imprudence^ 
becaose  the  fortress  which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  thrown 
dewir  by  an  earthquake  on  our  heads. 

There  is  another  set  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  find  an  apology,  who,  instead  of  sober  reasoning,  and 
practical  observation,  have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every 
species  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.    The  presumptuous  theo* 
ries,  and  audacious  maxims  of  Rousseau,  Mably,  Condoroet,  &c* 
had  a  necessary  tendency  to  do  harm.    They  unsettled  all  the 
foundations  of  political  duty,  and  taught  the  citizens  of  every  ex- 
isting oommnnity,  that  they  were  enslaved,  and  had  the  power  of 
being  iree.     M.  mounier  has  too  much  moderation  himself,  to  ap- 
prove of  the  doctrines  of  these  reformers;  but  he  assures  us:,  that 
instead  ef  promoting  the  revolution,  it  was  the  revolution  that 
raised  diem  into  ce]cH>rity;  that  they  rose  into  reputation,  after  it 
became  necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists  or  authorities ;  but 
that,  before  that  time,  their  speculations  were  looked  upon  as  briU 
liatit  absurdities,  that  no  more  deserved  a  serious  confutation,  than 
•he  Polity  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.— With 
all  oor  respect  for  M f  Mt)ttnier,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  belie  v« 
ing  this  assertion.     Uousseau,  in  particular,  was  universally  read 
and  adranred,  long  before  he  was  exalted  into  the  Revolutionary 
Pantheon;  and  bis  political  sagacity  must  have  fa»d  some  serious 
admirers,  when  he  was  himself  invited  to  lecislate  for  an  existing 
community;     Whatever  influence  he  had,  nowever,  was  unques- 
tionaUy  peiniciouf^ ;  add  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for 
him  in  the  enthusiasm  of  bis  disordei^ed  imagination,  he  is  charg-« 
aUe  with  the  highest  presumption,  and  the  most  hiainesihle  im<* 
prudence.     Of  some  of  the  other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the 
same  doctrines,  we  must  speak  rather  in  charity  tliaii  in  justice, 
if  we  s#]r  nothing  more  sev%^re. 

M.  Mounier  expresses  himself  with  much  jud^mriit  and  pro- 
priety upon  the  subject  of  tdigion  ;  its  nec^^sity  to  a  so«ind  mo- 
rality, and  its  tcmlency  to  promote  rational  liberty,  and  to  pre- 
serve good  brdiT.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  tliere  is  no 
fiatural  conoexion  bqtwcep  irreligion  and  democracy,  and  thinks 
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that  the  infidd  writers  of  this  age  have  not  to  answer  for  ils  pcrfi* 
tical  enormities.  He  observes,  that  it  was  during  the  devoutest 
ages  of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  cohered  with  republics,  and 
ihat  Switzerland  asserted  her  independence ;  that  the  revolted 
jBtates  of  America  were  composed  of  the  most  religious  people 
of  the  world ;  apd  chat  the  liberty  and  equality  whidb  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  bIo<^,  were  generated  among  fanatics 
and  puritans. 

Our  limits  will  not  aUow  us  t0€nter  fuUy  into  the  conaderattioa 
tX.  this  very  important  question*  We  shall  take  the  Kberty  tcr 
make  but  two  reaiarks  upon  the  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.: 
The  one  is,  that  the  existence  of  insurrections  in  a  religious  age^ 
is  no  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion  to  promote  a  rational  sub» 
mission  to  authority ;— a  check  may  be  very  strong,  witliout  being 
altogether  insurmountable;  and  disorders  ipay  ari^  in  spite  of  re? 
Sgion,  without  discrediting  its  tendency  to  suppress  them.  It 
surely  would  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  that  intoxioatioa 
made  men  quarretsome,  to  enumerate  the  insf  ances  in  which  pe<y- 
pic  had  quarrelled  when  they  were  sober.  The  other  remark  isy 
that  Tnstances  taken  from  the  conduct  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots, 
have  no  fair  application  to  the  present  que^ion.  Fanaticism  and 
jrreligion  approach  very  nearly  to  each  other,  in  their  effects  on 
the  mora)  conduct.  He  who  thinks  himself  a  favourite  witli  tha 
Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  careless  of  his  behaviour,  as  h^  wfaodoe^ 
not  brieve  at  all  in  his  existence ;  both  think  themselves  atike  en^ 
titled  to  dispense  with  the  vulgar  rules  of  morality;  und  both  anr 
alike  destitute  of  the  curb  ana  the  guidance  of  n  sober  attd  ra- 
tional relinrjon.  Submission  to  kiwful  authority  is  indispatably  th^ 
maxim  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  who  destroy  our  faith  in  thai 
religion,  take  away  on^  security  for  our  siibmission)  and  fiicflitat^ 
the  subversion  of  governments.  This  is  a  great  truth,  the  autho-^ 
rity  oP  which  is  not  impaired  by  the  reb^^ons  that  priests  hav^ 
instigated,  or  the  disorders  that  fanatics  have  raised. 

After  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  the  investi^a^r 
tion  of  M.  Mounier's  oyirn  theory  of  the  revolution,  we  can  scai^car 
ly  undertake  to  follow  him  through  ail  his  femarks  on  the  theories 
<3^  others.  He  treats,  with  mpch  scorh  and  ridicule,  the  idea  of 
accounting  for  this  great  event,  by  the  suppositioh  pf  an  actaal 
conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  speculative  men  ;  and,  upon -this 
subject^  we  conceive  that  hi^  statemet|l  is  correct  and  satisfactory* 
Thore  never  wrre  any  considerable  number  of  literar^^  Rieii  ii| 
France,  we  are  persuaded,  who  %visl)ed  for  the  subvei^n  of  roy^ 
ftlty  j  and  the  few  thai  entertained  that  sentiment,  expressed  it  o* 
penly  in  llieir  writings,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  ex- 
traordinary pains,  either  to  diffuse,  or  to  set  it  in  action.  In  «t-r 
tempting  to  prove  ihia  pretended  cofispiracy  of  the  philp^pphcni 
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Maintt  the  throiie,  W^e  conceive  that  the  Ahb^  Baruel  has  com* 
{uetely  failed;  and  are  certain,  that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  int6 
excesses,  which  no  liberal  man  will  justify.  We  shall  si^  nothing 
of  the  declarations  of  that  miserable  hypochondriac  (Le  Roi),  who 
is  said  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of  the  Comnuttee  which  met  at 
Baron  Holbach's :  Bat  when  an  obscure  writer  denounces  Mon** 
tesqnieu  as  a  conspirator,  and  loads  with  every  epithtt  of  reproachv 
the  pure  and  respectable  names  of  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and 
Neckar,  the  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and  his 
cause.  It  required  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  acuteness  of 
the  odiuM  theoiogicum^  to  discover  in  Nechar's  book  on  the  im** 
portance  of  religious  opinions,  a  proof  of  the  atheism  of  the  wri^ 
ter ;  and  it  wouM  require  a  faith,  that  had  superseded  both  clia« 
rity  and  judgment,  to  bdeve  that  this  virtuous  minister  *'  excit- 
ed a  famine,  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt;  and  then  ruined  the 
finances,  to  force  them  on  to  Rebellion. "  Our  readers  .will  see» 
^th  pleawre,  the  refutation  of  these  calumnies  in  this  publioa^ 
tion  oif  M.'  Mounter.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit 
0$  to  enter  at  all  into  the  detail  of  his  observations* 

We  a^ree;  then,  upon  the  whde,  with  M.  Mounier,  that  th^ 
feyoUition  was  produced  by  appar^t  and  natural  causes  4  that 
there  is  no  room  for  pretending  to  discofoeries  upon  such  a  subject; 
and  that  the  conspiracies,  and  secret  combinations  which  some 
writers  have  affi?cted  to  disclose,  have  had  no  existence,  but  in 
their  own  imaginations.     In  the  year  1786,  there  probaUy  was 
not »  man  in  France,  who  entertained  tiie  idea  of  overtlirowing 
the  thfone  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  party  that  shook  it  first,  had 
evidently  flo  connexion  with  that  which  liud  it  in  ruins.    It  would 
not  be  eaay  to  say^  then,  which  party  was  the  agent  of  this  con- 
sfNurac^  of  pbilosupfaers;  and  they  who  ibught  against  each  other, 
OMiid  not  well  be  pupils  of  the  same  school^  nor  acting  from  the 
sMie  code  of  instruction.    If  the  Parliaments  acted  in  subordina- 
tion to  this  smtimonarehical  conspiracy,  the  .leaders  of  the  first 
Kati^^ial  Asaembly  must  have  acted  against  it..    If  Fayette  was 
ita  emissary,  Orleans  must  have  been  its  foe.     The  conspirators 
who  supported  Brissot,  could  nothave  contributed  to  the  successes 
uf  JEU)bcspierre;  and  the  devices  by  i\hicb  Robespierre  was  suo* 
cssaful,  cannot  account  for  the  triumphs  of  Buonaparte.     The 
idea,  in  short,  of  a  conspiracy,  regulaily  concerted,  and  success- 
fully carried  on  by  men  calling  themselves  philosophers,  for  tlie 
establiiiimeniof  a  republic,  appears  to  us  to  be  die  most  visionary 
and  extravagant.   Such  a  supposition  has,  nodoubt,  a  fine  drama- 
tic  effect,,  and  gives  an  air  of  theatrical  interest  to  the  history; 
but,  in  the  great  tragedy  of  real  iiie,  there  are  no  such  fiimtastic 
plots,  or  simple  catastrophes.     Events  are  always  produced  by 
lie  coopejration  of  coioplicatcd  causes^  aiid  die  dieoriea.  that 
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wonld  refer  than  to  extraordinary  and  mysterious  agentcr,  may  in- 
fallibly be  rejected  a$  erroneous. 

We  differ  from  M .  Mounier,  on  the  other  hand,  in  beiieving^ 
that  though  the  philosophers  did  not  concert,  or  organize  there- 
Volution  in  their  councik  of  conspiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in 
some  degree,  to  its  production,  by  the  influence  of  their  writings; 
the  greater  part  withoulconsciousnessor  design,  and  a  few  through 
a  dangerous  zeal  for  libert}',  or  an  excessive  thirst  for  distinction* 

We  have  now  concluded  all  that  we  meant  to  say  upon  the  first 
part  of  M.  Mounier's  publication,  or  that  in  which  he  treats  of 
die  philosophers ;  and  the  length  to  which  our  observations  have 
extended,  must  confine,  withiu  very  narrow  limits,  our  remarks 
oil  the  remaining  two  parts. 

On  the  subject  of  Free- Masonry,  he  treats,  we  think,  with  me* 
rited  contempt,  the  reveries  and  visions  of  the  Abb^  Baruel,  as  to 
the  crimes  of  the  Templars^  and  the  doctrine  of  Manes.  He  a- 
dopts  the  opinion  of  rrofessor  Robison,  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
institution ;  and  enumerates  several  of  the  opposite  interpretations 
that  have  been  given  of  the  symbolical  representations  it  employs.* 
He  denies  tlint  the  secret  of  free*masonry,  consists  in  liberty  and 
equality;  and  reasons,  with  great  acuteness,  upon  the absuroity  of 
»  supposing,  that  the  real  import  of  this  secret  should  have  been  un« 
known  to  its  inventors.  The  Abb6  Baruel,  he  says,  maintains 
that  this  doctrine  was  reserved  for  the  hi^er  orders,  and  was  not 
taught  in  Elngland  at  all :  yet  he  seems  to  allow,  that  it  was  from 
England  that  the  rest  of  Europe  have  derived  this  institution ;  and 
he  says,  that  five  out  of  sixof  tne  free- masons  in  France,  had  been 
ininated  into  this  dangerous  doctrine.  Now,  it  is  strange,  that 
the  instructors  of  all  the  rest,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
purport  of  their  doctrine ;  and  it  is  no  less  strange,  that  a  doc« 
trine,  imparted  only  to  the  hif^er  degrees,  and  withheld  fi^m  the 
apprentices,  companions,  and  masters,  should  have  been  made 
known  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole  free*  masons  in  France.  He  ad* 
niits,  thatcertainindividualsroay,  about  the  beginning  of  the  revo* 
lution,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  secrecy  and  security  of  their 
lodges,  to  propagate  seditious  doctrines;  but  be  denies  that  this 
was  the  object  of  the  institution,  or  that  the  practice  was  preva- 
lent to  any  dangerous  degree.  Orleans,  he  admits,  was  Grand* 
Master  of  the  French  lodges ;  but  he  owed  that  situation  to  his 
distinguished  birth,  and  succeed^  the  princrof  Conti.  He  vin- 
dicates several  individuals  from  the  imputation  of  impiety  and  dis* 
affection,  brought  against  them  by  Baruel ;  and  speaks  highly  of 
the  devotion  and  morality  of  many  members  of  the  Martiniste, 
and  other  most  suspected  lodges :  At  the  same  time,  he  assures 
hisreaders,  that  he  is  not  himself  either  a  Free*  Mason  or  a  Marti- 
niste, and  complains  a  little  ol*  Trofessor  Robison,  for  having  re* 
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|!»n8ented  him  ss  such.  He  allows,  that  all  secret  socieries  are^^a* 
g^le  of  becoming  dangerous ;  and  that  it  is  the  daty  of  Govern- 
ment to  ascertain  what  are  their  doctrines  and  proceedings';  but 
he  alleges,  that  those  of  the  free*  masons  have  always  been  puerile 
and  innocent :  He  observes,  that  they  are  still  patronized  by  the 
friends  of  government  and  religion,  m  everv  nation  of  Eurc^; 
and  reckon  among  their  members^  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes,  prelates,  and  statesmen,  that  the  age  can  boast  of. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  these  ge^ 
neral  c(mdusions:  Yet  our  author  has,  periiaps,  treated  toa 
slightly  the  abuses  which  this  institution  sustained  in  France, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  revolution.  The  secrecy  of  their 
meetings  and  proceedings  was  certainly  very  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  dangerous  doctrines,  and  the  concoction  pf  wicked 
designs.  It  is  highly  natural  t9  suppose  that  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  this  circumstance,  by  those  who  were  then  caballing  for 
power.  The  advantage^  however,  we  certainly  believe,  was  nei- 
ther indispensable  to  their  success,  nor  of  importance  to  their  pro- 
Sess.  To  refer  the  revolution  to  such  a  cause,  is  like  referring 
e  progress  of  a  victorious  army,  to  their  having  occupied  a  smaU 
eminence  iu  tlieir  approach  $  it  might  cover  their  array  for  a  mo« 
ment,  but  could  never  be  the  means  of  their  conquest.  The  Ja- 
eobia  club  never  assembled  under  the  disguise  of  a  mason  lodge, 
nor  any  of  its  affiliated  societies ;  nor  is  any  thing,  indeed,  more 
absurd,  thon  to  suppose  that  men  shouJd  be  couverted  into  demc^ 
crats  in  a  erowd>  by  the  help  of  mummery,  and  symbols^  and  e« 
aigmas. 

The  last  part  of  M.  Mourner's  work  is  employed  upon  the  illu- 
minated orders  of  Germany.  Most  of  our  readers  have,  probably, 
looked  into  the  publications,  in  which  the  views  and  doctrines  of 
this  famous  society  have  lately  been  denounced  to  the  public. 
The  critical  time  at  which  these  writings  appeared  in  this  country, 
gave  tliem  an  interest,  which  the  subject  could  never  have  com- 
manded at  any  other  ;  and  people  are  still  shuddering,  in  Bri- 
tain, at  a  discovery  which  has  been  forgotten  in  Germany  for 
more  than  a  dozen  of  years.  A  great  part  of  M.  Mounter's  ob« 
servations  upon  this  subject,  are  directedco  elucidate  the  real  views 
and  objects  of  Weisbaupt  and  his  followers.  He  admits  that 
their  practices  were  ill^al,  and  that  their  suppression  was  right : 
But  tne  lessons  taught  in  the  lower  degrees,  he  conceives  to  have 
been  innocent ;  and  the  design  of  procuring  all  offices  for  men 
of  talents,  more  impracticable  than  rebellious.  The  numlier  of 
princes,  nobles,  magistrates,  &c.  thit  were  initiated,  and  are  re« 
corded  as  converts,  he  takes  to  be  a  decisive  proof  of  the  political. 
bafoty  of  the-dodxines  they  made  public;  and  tlieHDon^existence 
of  any  inaArreotion,  or  tendency  to  insurreciion,  either  in  Bavu- 
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<tod9ive'»Minc9it  against  the  possibili^  et  tliawbeinff^htfinfti* 
ciiMN df the  I^nch  revolution. •   Wehsmniit lemrerto 4M»w * 
Mtn  ihroughaUthe  obaervstkms  hemakaa  tipcn  tbii  subj«6tt  it 
irinere  to  the  parpoae,  to  eonsidep  what  faesaf  a  aa  lo^tbe  direct 
cliarge  of^tbeir  having  contribatad  to  bring -about^the  Freteh 

'Up<»n  thia tfasfg^  heobs^lrvcs,  in  tfaefirat  pkce^ diat  the  do^^ ' 
Utne  el^tke  Ufanfeiiiati,  aa  it  appears  in  tbeir  ovirimilfiapeffay  is  e^^- 
aential]y  different  from  that  of  the  Jacobin  leaaen-cdF  tlw  reTok^  * 
tioil'r.liittie  fbnner  were  for  gtiidfRfi  the  eodsdaf^  j^aveaiitieMis'lij 
8eAvei%n()  pneific  safluence^Md  were  ambitioua  totetifol'peMntatea'- 
and  nobles  among  their  members;  the  latter  were  for  sub^rAn^' 
evin^thing^  and.waged  open  wor ^ith  at)*tfaac  %ilM'diatingMslied 
by-Mrtfa'or  by  offit^**  Tbefoliow^of  Waialiatfpt  plb'oft^ed'fa^' 
dMsif  «di  tioilence,  said  to  depend  upon  line  Mid  piatienoe^  ibr  ^the-* ' 
coti4ii»iQatian>od^  their- wiahea^  : -Ths /acobinrpteached,  eyUpy^  ';- 
wYuM^eJipewtred  dxoff^of  iwmrHtUm,  r-  andiwlved'  chemsclies  upoh  ^ 
re^H^Mtitt^  a  kingdom'  iti-  a  yedr.*  •  'llie  Carman  specuiatiststei^ 
mititii^-their  ^wewS)  in  -the  .ititiattttiQ  dtaappeoMHKi^of  t  «^  ^>ec!f  eir 
of'pd)itil^a('in$tilovtoii,'iind'the  him^hip,  of.evei>y  fiilherofa  faV>^ 
mitft  ^The  French  em^irio  pt!c«ended  co«regard  the  happhie»B^6f '  * 
theindividttftl^def^dentuf^cbe'peHeetio^^  * 

tindilfri  uMikh  he  •  ^wah^  Co  Hve;    Each ,  aceordtngty^  -  baa  acOSd^  iA 
eoftftMttMiy ^0*^ Ae^#ii|ci|[»t^it profesaed*    The  Ji^e^na  berve'lillecl 
all  t^nce with  desolatioo  andterron  in  t4fetbrdebulidred  sIKtea  *' 
and  p^^iicipatiri^  ^  (^^t'lniuf^y,  the  lUuminati.ibave  norbeeti  ^*  ' 
]niKh^a«^tt8^oiiMifvi«igexti«eddii^  siiglile^  dtatnrbaaoei  •  THeir  * 
chi^ili^'haa  found  afiasyiUmtn'^be  codriof^ff- Prince  tK»o'Wnef''  * 


#_» 
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to  b&ii^«ipe»  and  too  vittuMta  to  be^aji  aleiMlMMpKoe: 

ii^he^aecosd  plade,  'Mr  M«miier  remarkiBy  ahatrtile'«odi§iy  of  "  * 
lUoASMeit!!  was  soppressed  in  11^87  \  and  tbeFvMdi  re^ntibn'  ^ ' 
could *not4)e. said  to  havefeegnn  tffll  IT».       *»  ,  '  -.    - . .  •  v.i  j  // 

Iftf '<he  'third-pliiie,  'be  eb^rveo^  and  it  4«  «w<>bdei«vtttfon'  ti*at ' 
9ecAi4-of  itsetf  n^ai4y  deeisive  of  "the  mieslton)  thiat  (he>nafne*of 
Frabce  is'.n^ver'c^nce  mention^  in  ail  that-  triads  <^  'pftpeV!(  ihS^^  * 
war^i^issed  in  Bavaritif  and  tbd%  tbmigbth^y  conta«n4h€4ht»st'''^ 
comf^tet^listdolHhehr  member^,- and  the  piaoee  of  their  ra^ikftifg^/'^ 
there  is  not  the  nnme  of  a  singfe  l<Venchinan  to  be  foand  ain6iig  -' 
the  number.     Wkh  th^  exception  of  a-few  UaHans,  the  society 
was-eomposed  ftltDgether  of  the  native*-of  Gemianyi     .•  *     - :-;  -- 
M.  Baruel  iwcrilies  the  HUmhuUini^fsH  aft  Franee  to  tbelabotifs.^''-' 
of  Bode  and  Do  Busch,  wJno  spent-a  few  weeks  in  ftHHs»in-the'.  '^ 
yeaif  IrTbf .     M.  Mounier -treats  the  idea-of  this  sudtien  contfr^ 
aion'-^vilH:  the  ridicnle^it  appeaps  to  desex-ve^  a|>d'  afteewanda'Cf^c*^  -* 
presses  bi::isclf  in  a  more  serious  luanner,  in  these  words ;  ^  -**'''' 
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^  **  I  K«Bd»  doriiw  the  flriC  day*  of  the  rcmloti^o,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  muiy  firtends  ti^true liberty,  (and  I  hope,  myadf,  to  bs 
i^ecKODcd  ainoDff  the  nomber)  $  ana  I  am  ready  to  deckure  upon 
my  oath,  that  I  never  had  ihe  slightest  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  principles  of  aoy  one  of  them  were  influenced,  in  the  small- 
est aegree»  by  the  societies  of  Free- Masons,  or  of  IlluBoinati.  I 
also  knew  many  at  that  time^  whosd  conduct  was  less  laudable, 
and  who  afterwards  steered  the  vessel  of  die  State  into  the  mid- 
dle of  shoak  and  dangcrsi  but  for  them  also»  I  can  make  th0 
aane  protestation.  '* 

When  the  character  and  opportunities  of  M.  Mounier  are  at^ 
tended  tOy  this  testimony  must  be  allowed  to  possess  very  great 
authcHrity* 

He  daniesy  that  the  story  of  Mirabeau's  illumination  is  entitled 
to  any  crediL  **  The  emissaries  of  Weishaupt  would  have  at- 
tempted in  vain, "  he  says,  *^  either  to  add  to  his  information,  to 
change  his  ophiions,  or  to  correct  bis  vices* "  With  regard  to 
Pmnelle  J)e  jLierrei  whom  Baruel  accuses  of  having  attempted  to 
seduce  Camiile  Jordan  into  the  sect  of  lUuminati,  and  of  having 
corresponded  with  him  (or  that  purpose^  M«  Mounier  avers,  that 
ie  kas  itjrom  Jwdan  ^tmsetfi  that  De  Lierre  never  speke  to  him 
on  the  sutgect  of  the  Illuminati,  never  mentioned  the  name  in  his 
presence,  and  never  wrote  to  1dm  a  syllable  upon  the  subject. 

Upon  the  facts  contained  in  these  statem^ts,  we  are  notqua^ 
lified  to  decide}  but  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  author,  meet 
in  gMeral  with  our  a|q>robation^  llie  object  of  the  Illuminated 
Onoera  was  probably,  in  its  own  nature,  unattainable}  and  they 
would  have  perished  by  their  internal  dissensions,  before  they 
cmdd  Jmfe  civen  any  disturbance  to  the  communi^<  At  the 
saase  tine,  £eir  constitiidon  was  a  system  of  manitest  usurpa* 
tacmi  mmI^  independently  oi  the  doctrines  thqr  taught,  their  se- 
cret aMQciatioa  akMie,  made  them  a  proper  object  ot  reprobation.^ 
We  are  persaaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  principles  never 
.  spraad  byroad  the  pi^ecincts  of  Germany ;  and  that  they  had  na 
sort  of  share  in  producing  the  revolution  in  France.  M.  Baruel 
hhssflfwill  not  deny,  Aml  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  papers  of^ 
the  sect,  that  could  so  much  as  suggest  that  idea;  and  tne  dr* 
camstaooea,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  support  it,  prove  oo^ 
tUiMP  So  an  impartial  mind,  but  his  own  zeal  and  credulity^  . 

We  cannot  dismiss  thb  work  of  M.  Mounier's,  without  bearing 
ttsrimoaiv,  once  mor%  to  the  candour  and  liberality  ^4uch  he  ba^ 
wwtinify  preserved  in  treating  of  a  subject,  that  has,  more  than 
any  other,  eoEasperated  the  pi^udices  ot*  men.  The  time  is  com* 
iDf^  we  hop^  when  this  praise  will  confer  less  distinction  i  and 
ihen  men,  recovering  from  their  apprehensions^  and  cooling  fjponi 
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their  contests,  shall  becin  to  study  the  moral  of  that  greal  tragedjr^^ 
by  which  they  have  ail  been  agitated,  a»  actors  or  spectators. 

M.  Mounier's  style  is  clear,,  concii^^  and  energetic  ;  he  does^ 
not  aim  at  pathetic  ebqqence;  and  never  offends  by  that  frotliy 
declamation,  whidi  has  been  so  common  among  toe  politicians 
of  his  country.  His  arguments  are  sometime^  imperfectly  ex* 
pressed ;  and  he  frequently  writes  like  a  man,  who  despises  the 
objections  of  his  antagonists  too  much,  to  give  them,  a  good  an«> 
swer..  As  a  short  specimen  of  hii  manner  of  compontion,  we 
shall  subjoin  the  following  character  of  Mirabeau. 

*  The  rpftlipfs  ambition  of  Mirabeau,  and  his  infatiahle  thirft  for 
celebrity^  riches  and  power,  made  him,  at  the  feme  moment,  the  OaTe- 
of  every  party  in  the  State.  I  have  feen  him  go  from  the  nocturnal 
committees  of  the  partizans  of  Orleans,  t&  the  meetiogs  of  tJbe  deter- 
mined republicans  ;.  and  from  tkofe^  agaiD>  to  the  cabineta  of  the  King^ 
minifters..  He  was  always  willing,  however,  to  have  fided  with  the- 
latter ;  and,,  if  they  had  granted  him  the  terms  he  expe^ied,  lH  woul4 
have  preferred  the  fupport  of  Royalty  to  an  alliance  with  men  he  de-^ 
fpifed.  His  principles  are  not  to  be  judged  of,,  by  the  innumerable 
contradi6iions  that  occur  in  bis  fpeeches  and  publications..  In  thefe,. 
•he  never  ftudied  fb  much  to  fay  what  he  thought,  as  what  was  moft 
Suitable  to  his  intereft  at  the  esifling  crifts..  To  me  he  has  frequently 
communicated  his  real  opinion ;  and  a  man,  certainly,  I  have  never 
known,  of  an  underftanding  more  erilight«'nid,  of  a  more  confummate 
knowledge  of  politics,  of  a  charaflcr  more  venal,  or  a  heart  more  de- 
praved. He  fold  himfelf,  in  the  end,  fcveral  times  over  to  the  Court: 
But,  before  the  purchafe  was  completed,  he  had  become  unfervice*- 
able  for  any  thing  but  mifchief^  and  had  fo  entangled  himfelf  with 
the  demagogues  and  perturbators  of  the  public  peace,  that  he  could 
not  fpeak  reafonably,  without  being  accu&d  of  treachery  to  their 
caufe. " 


Art.  II.     Spitttl  Sermon^  preached  at  Chrift-chm-ch  upon  £afterTuel^  ^ 
day,  April  i  J.  1800.     To  which  are  added.  Notes  by  Samuel  Panv 

'   LL.D.     Printed  for  X  Mawman  in  the  Poultry.      1801.     Quarto. 
Clofely  printed,     pp.  i6i. 

WHOEVER  has  had  the  good  fortmic  to  see  Dr  Parr*^  wifjr^ 
must  have  observed,  that  while  it  trespasses  a  little  on 
the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in  the  anterior  parts^  it 
scorns  etren  Episcopal  limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into  boond*- 
less  convexity  of  frizz,  the  fuya  Jtivtm  of  barbers,  and  the  terror 
of  the  literary  world.  After  the  manner  of  his  wig,  the  Doctor 
has  construcled  his  sermon,  giving  us  a  discourse  of  no  commcw 
lengthy  and  subjoining  au  iinmeasweable  mass  of  notcii  wiiich 
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3)pcar  to  concern  every  learned  things  every  learned  man,  and 
most  every  unlearned  man  since  the  beirinning  of  the  world. 

For  his  text,  Dr  Parr  has  chosen  GaL  vi.  10.  As  we  tiave 
iherefore  opporhmitju  let  us  do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  those 
ftAd  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  After  a  short  {Preliminary  com- 
parison between  the  dangers  of  the  selfish  system,  and  the  mo- 
dern one  of  universal  benevolence,  he  divides  his  sermon  into 
two  parts :  In  the  first,  examining  how  far,  by  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  the  prin- 
ciples of  particular  and  universal  benevolence  are  compatible : 
In  the  last,  commenting  on  the  nature  of  the  charitable  institu- 
Uon,  for  which  he  is  preaching. 

The  former  part  is  levelled  against  the  doctrines  of  Mr  God- 
win ;  and,  here,  Dr  Parr  exposes,  very  strongly  and  happily, 
the  folly  of  making  universal  benevolence  the  immediate  motive 
of  our  actions.  As  we  consider  this,  though  of  no  very  diffi- 
tult  exckiution,  to  be  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  s^rmdb^  we  shall 
tery  willingly  make  some  extracts  from  it. 

'  Td  me  it  appears,  that  the  modern  advocates  for  uoiveraal  philan- 
thropy have  fallen  into  the  error  charged  upon  those  who  are  fafcinated 
by  a  violent  and  extraordinary  fondnefa  for  what  a  celebrated  author 
eaHs  "  fome  moral  fpecies. ''  Some  men,  it  has  been  remarked,  are 
hurried  into  romantic  adventures,  by  their  exceflive  admiration  of  forti* 
rode.  Others  are  actuated  by  a  headftrong  zeal,  for  difleminattng  the 
tme  religion;  Hence,  while  the  only  properties,  for  which  fortitude 
01^  teal  can  be  eftt*emted,  are  fcarcely  difcemible,  from  the  eoormom 
b«llkiiie£s  to  which  they  are  fwolleo,  the  ends,  to  wliich  alone  they  can 
lie  directed  ufefully,  are  overlooked  or  defeated  ;  the  public  good  if 
iiapairedt  rather  than  tncreafed  ;  and  the  claims  that  other  virtues  equally 
obligatory  have  to  our  notice,  are  totally  difregarded.  Thus,  too,  when 
aoy  dazzling  phantoms  of  univorfal  philanthropy  have  seized  our  atten- 
tioQ»  the  obje^s  that  formerly  engaged  it,  ihrink  and  fade.  Ail  conii« 
derations  or  kindred,  friends  and  countrymen*  drop  from  the  miadt 
during  the  ftniggles  it  makes  to  grafp  the  coUedive  interefts  of  the  fpe- 
cies ;  and  when  th^  aflociation  that  attached  us  to  them  has  been  dif- 
folved,  the  notions  we  have  formc^d  of  their  comparative  iofignificanco 
will  prevent  them  from  recovering,  I  do  not  fay  any  hold  wnatfoever^ 
but  that  strong  and  lasting  hold  they  once  had,  upon  our  convidion  and 
our  feeUaga.  Univerfal  benevolence,  (hould  it,  from  any  ftrange  cop* 
binauon  of  circumftance^  ever  become  pai&onate,  will,  like  every  other 
paffioop  ^  juftify  itfelf:  ^^  and  the  importunity  of  its  demands  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  weaknefs  of  its  c'aufe.  But 
what  are  the  eonfequences  i  A  perpetual  wreftling  for  vi6lory  between 
tlie  refinements  of  fophiftry,  and  the  remoifilranc^s  (^  indignant  nature 
— ^ihe  agitations  of  fecret  diilruft  in  opinions,  which  gam  few  or  no 
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|^ro(e]jtes>  snd  feelings  which  excite  little  or  no  fytnpathy— -the  negleft 
of  an  the  ilfual  duttest  by  which  foclal  life  It  pfeferted  or  adi^rhe4  I 
snd'hi  th(^  piitCnit  of  other  duties  wbrdh  a^  unufual,  find  .indetdl  ioM- 
glfiary^  a  {^i^rci^ffibn  of  airy  proje^lst  cfigpt  bopei,  tntnuliOMit  icfFoitu^ 
aiid  ^Uiifgf  dlfippointmcnts.  fttcb)  in  truth*  at  tvtej,  vvif»  nvui  fijrdlan^ 
tnA  agodd  man  wouiid  rarely  oommi&rate,  'i  .  :4 .   /  >  • 

'  •  .  .        .       ... 

1  Jn  a  subsequent  p^rt  of  his  scrmoni  Dr  parr  handles  the  s^incf 
l6piC'.wi4;b  ^ual  iHiccess,  ,  , 

I 

•'  ,The  ftoicBi  it  has  been  fard,  were  rtiore  fuccefafDHh  weakening 'the 
C^ndeV  aifedionfif  than  in  animating  men  to  thfe'ftrongefvirtaes  offoru 
ritude  and  fclf-commind  ;  and  poffible  it  Is*  that  the  iiifloeoce^  of  outi 
ftibdem  refonners  may  be  greater,  in  furnifiling  their 'dtfclplea  ni^'ipleaa 
for  the  negWA  of  their  ordinary  dutkisy  thtui  iin.  ilitnulajiang"thdr:.en< 
4eavourft  for  the  performance  of  thofe  which  arpeaitnaordinary^aadi. pert 
h^pd  ideal.  lf>  indeed,  the  neprefentatioaa  wie  hare  faC/eLy  heanl  pf  :Hni^ 
verfal  philanthropy*  ferved  only  to  amuie  the  £attcy  d  ^k^  wIkh  ap^ 
pfwe  of  them*  and  to  communicate  f hat  pkea/iure  «hich.  ttfrihs  fyfi^ 
Qoatempla^iDjiC  ibe  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  a  fayfumtf  iul^j^S^.iy^ 
might  betetapud  tofmile  at  therp^ aa .gfiound^fs  apd-.h^rmki^*  ^ik 
tbe>!  t?nd  to  debafc  the  dipnity^  ,ai|d  xp  wpaken  X\/ifi  ^f5ifacY.pf|t}iorg 
p^ft^Hlar.  affeftioiw,  '       ^  ^        ^—'  ^-^  ^     ^         "   '        '^~ 

events  of  real  life. 

and  the  pride  of  dogmatifm,  for  the  toil  of  ^i 
initial  and  oftentatioiia  firotinoents*  ^faeV  gtye'feba{i|iG|(l0W|g9fml)|npmph 
Otev  tie*  genuiae  and  iklutary  di^atoa  of  aaiMe.  ..Tjhey(deiti4«t)a^4}illY 
{tftBok  our  Qiiodawkb  phari&ical '  notions  tof :  Iqpedibit. y^Clw  ftnAiiu|)tf. 
riortirtoe'}  ateiy  wha|i,is  the  worft  «lf  aH»)|h9y.iaay]bft;UJeda9(  ^rudolRf 
Wm'^  'fiirnifenfibilit^>wbrrBi9tbijr.mfn  fc^Sr.anfl  for.negllgwc^^iHbaie 
other  men  a£i  with  xnsidle  and  usefidf  though  UmiteJ§,-AtMki:,itu  i3w[^ 

.^  JIiv  AWWPtiRg;^.  mE  yW^  Ppng^WH  bet;^^w  4*fFi*W»raW4 

p^  us.  1^^  .|o.gocri,#r^d,j)a^^(;tix)jr^  i  .ftnrt»  e^  in  Xl^^P?"?^ ff 
g^fp%|^s|^QJriCJ»^J;^♦)t)y,whJcU(^e  aiay,prevept'fbeiP  frmffj?SSfl^ 
jjQ^il^.  ;in|;a  excf^s^    ^(j^pu^e,  inS .  mepge^  are  not  t^ss^] 
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^Iitm,pwmt0\s»d  (iJifl  affection  ;  w^icb,  latter^  cla^s  W  ^^ri^^ 
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a  pckreo^  4a  k  p^r^Oit  to  a  s<m[i,  is  not  an  ultimate  prfQcipIe  of 
iQfiniky  but  depends  on  4be  principle  of  uaiversal  good^  and  U 
otdj.rprabenirortfarf,  beeaiiae  it  is  found  to  promoie  iu  At  tbe 
aaiBi9tun«y.oiir«pIiere8K)f  action  and  intelligence  are  so  conftn«r 
ed,  that  it  is  better,  in  a  great  majority  of  instenoes/to  isuffer 
oar  conduct  to  be  guided  by  those  affections  which  have  been 
long  ssliictioned  by  the  approbation  of  mankind,  than  to  enter 
into  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  investigace  the  r^kitiott  whi<)b 
^^T^  Vfl*SPM  e?^ent  might,  bear  to  the  gencial  intere^ts^  pf  the 
%iOrld«  - I^^i^arincipl^  of  universal  benevolence,  Mr  Godwift 
ia^un^QHtio^iabiy  right*  That  it  \%  the  grand  principle,  on  .whiqj^ 
aB.aviol3ak«dafr?Hth«^di  ia  the  corrective  for  the  excess  of  «U  p^irn 
tkaifaip  irfGjtfztiioiiB^'  nre  ibelidya  to  beuodeiuablo:  and  be<i^,Qi>]^ 
ciTOiWwufr:n>  exobding  the  pai-ticular  affections  1  becaHBe«i  io^s^ 
doio^  h»  ilepm^  i»'of  out  most  powerful  means  of  proit^oupg 
bis  (ywti  pHfieiple  of  aniversnl  good  $  ibr  it  is  as  much,  as  to  enyv 
flWit  all  the  tftM  o^ght  to  have  tl>e  general  welfare  of  the  sbip 
iSCfvmih^  Ktairt,'  that  no  «iifor  Aoutd'ever  puH  tnj  fmrtknitar 
rtpp,.  or'  hatid^  t&y  ihdM(fnal  sail:  By  wnivensal  benevbkiice) 
We  rii^rt,  TBtnd  ^maers;tanfl  pr  V^rr  to  mean,  not  a  barren  afiee-v 
fipin  fer  me  Fpiecf^^^^  desire  to  *pi*omote  their  real- happi+ 

h«»  ;^iii|a  of  .pi's  ^^^^^^ 

Jq**f "4^ftritif?i«id  ;I  llptth)ve»  pf- it,  <A6  an  emotitmnf  which  gfeneRsJ 
laililjp1fle!ti'4irHhet:!aUse,  birti  Mot  ais  H'pMsion;  of  vhidt,  aeqorJing  to 
itaMfa^tfl  «¥d^rt)f '4fomim  ^ftffiiii'^  ki  cbolcD'oftfip  be  «he  obfeot.  I ^f 
f^oi^^Ti!l!:(Jb>^'difi^o«iii0i¥fa'#i^, -and,  4x1  oppcb^ui^jir  ^y^cculv 
t»>dhKir^<imdid%f^^obcl|  ?athe«^  tbanharax^t^  these  vi^itb  wboili  tvejaj;^ 
quite  uncdnMefa«e<fc-V'"         >  if 


1  >.>><.  /;     >'J  •   -      J  J 


iflttciftiiJIWd^  incapable  of  excess^  ^ndthat  m^  never  wtittB^i 
aSlfMi'Sxib  bf  a  morcf  geYiei'atfs'  irtd  e^^lled'  fedJn^.  •'  In'* 
m^MYiih 6f  -his  swmoti,  ^Dr  Parr ' it6des  a  Bttte  for' thfe 
W^^iXks  i^kpikiadoh  ofthfe  piiUctpfe  of  ilrfVe^s»rb^9«ev<^ 
firtwi  btit'le  lioWbei^e  states  the  particular  a|Ifections  Uo  det^h 
ilt^iW^  their  iirtits  from;<h^?r  subservience  to  ahibr^iweL 
fag^MftmfaiithropyV  He  does  not  slow  trs  that  they  exfet  m\y 
i^virafeiV/fro^  tfeefr  instrumentality  in  promoting  the  genfetW 

TPi&of  thki?,  to  presei've  their  true  character,  theyJshouMfife 
aoSBy'fVferrie^  to  that  prindpk  as  their  proper  criteriteiJ  ^  • 
''"^  tlfrfitteVpart  of  his  semon,  Dr  Parr  combats  the  getti*- 

'ttJlMrtkpTMr'Turgdtto  a«  chiritaMe  ihtftitutidfts, 'Wftk 
fcli'*«g6uf  and  success/'  T6  say  fhit  an 'fcBtiWiiod^ 


k 


M  Dr  P«rr'5  Spital  Sermon^  0^ 

necessarily  bad^  because  it  will  hot  always  be  administered  witlf 
the  same  zeal»  proves  a  little  too  much ;  for  it  is  an  objection  to 
political  and  religious,  as  well  as  to  charitable  institutions ;  and, 
from  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  fluctuating  characters  of  thoi=e 
who  govern,  would  leave  the  world  without  any  government  at 
all.  It  is  better  there  should  be  an  asylum  for  the  mad,  and  a 
hospital  for  the  wounded,  if  they  were  to  squander  away  50  per 
cent,  of  their  income,  than  tliat  we  should  be  disgusted  with  sore 
limbs,  and  shocked  by  straw  crownM  monarchs  in  the  streets. 
All  institutions  of  this  kind  must  suffer  the  risk  of  being  govern- 
ed by  more,  or  less  of  probity  and  talents.  The  good  which  one 
active  character  effects,  and  the  wise  order  whicn  he  establishes^ 
may  outlive  him  for  a  long  period  ;  and  we  all  hate  each  other's 
crimes,  by  which  we  gain  nothing,  so  much,  that  in  proportion 
as  pubic  opinion  acquires  ascendancy  in  any  particular  country, 
every  public  institution  becomes  more  and  more  guaranteed  frooi 
abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  sermon  is  rather  the  production  of  what 
is  called  a  sensibre,  than  of  a  very  acute  man  ;  of  a  man  certain- 
ly more  remarkable  for  his  learning,  than  his  originality.  It 
refutes  the^very  refutable  positions  of  Mr  Godwin,  without 
placing  the  doctrine  of  benevolence  in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  al« 
most  leaves  us  to  suppose,  that  the  particular  affections  are  them- 
selves ultimate  principles  of  action,  instead  of  convenient  instru« 
jticnts  of  a  more  general  principle. 

The  style  is  such,  as  to  give  a  general  impression  of  heaviness 
to  the  whole  sermon.  The  Doctor  is  never  simple  and  natural 
for  a  single  instant.  Every  thing  smells  of  the  rhetorician.  ,He 
never  appears  to  forget  himself,  or  to  be  hurried  by  his  subject 
into  obvious  language  Every  expression  seems  to  be  the  result 
f)f  artifice  and  intention  ;  and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  unless  the  sermon  be  done  into  Enff- 
l>sh  hy  a  petson  of  honotir^  they  may  perhaps  be  flattered  by  the 
Doctor's  politeness,  but  they  can  never  be  much  edified  by  his 
meaning.  Dr  Parr  seems  to  think,  that  eloquence  consists  not 
in  an  exuberance  of  beautiful  images — not  in  simple  and  sublime 
conceptions — not  in  the  feelings  of  the  passions ;  but  in  a  stu- 
dious arrangement  of  sonorous^  exotic^  mid  sei>qnipedal  words :  a 
very  ancient  error,  which  corrupts  the  style  of  young,  and 
wearies  the  patience  of  sensible  men.  In  some  of  nis  combina- 
tions of  words,  the  Doctor  is  singularly  unhappy.  We  have  the 
din  of  superficial  cavillers^  the  prmicings  (^  giddif  ostcntali</ti^Jhu^ 
tcriiig  iianitj/f  hhsing  scfrrUy  dank  cloti^  &c.  ic.  &c.  The  follow- 
ing intrusion  of  a  technical  word  into  a  pathetic  description,  reiv* 
liers  the  whole  pass«ige  almost  ludicrous. 


WOf  .  Dr.  Parr'5  Spiidl  Scmm:  2^ 

*  Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue  that  uttered  these  celes-' 
ttal  soends,  and  the  hand  which  signed  your  indenture  lay  cold  and. 
motionless  in  the  dark  and  dreary  chambers  of  death. ' 

In  page  16,  Dr  Parr,  in  speaking  of  tho  imlf^ntures  of  the 
hospital)  a  subjiH;t  (as  we  should  have  thought)  lillle  calculated 
for  rhetorical  pane<»j'ric,  says  of  them — 

*  If  the  wrker  of  whom  I  am  spealcin^,  had  perused,  as  I  have,  your 
indentures  and  your  rules,  he  would  have  found  in  them  seriousness 
without  austerity,  earnestness  without  extravagance^  good  sense  with- 
out the  trickeries  ot'  art>  good  language  without  the  trappings  of  rhe- 
toric, and  thjj  firmness  of  conscious  worth,  rather  than  thoprancings 
of  giddy  ostentation.  * 

The  latter  member  of  this  elogc  would  not  be  who^  unin- 
teUiglMe,  if  applied  to  a  spirited  coach  horse ;  but  we  iinve  ne* 
vcr  yet  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  aprandtfg  inderKwe. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  ioilow  Dr  Parr  through  the  copious, 
and  varied  learn in*r  of  his  notes;  in  the  perusal  of  which,  we* 
have  been  as  ninch  delighted  wiih  the  richness  of  his  acquisi* 
tions,  the  vigour  of  his  onderstanding,  and  the  genuine  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  as  we  have  been  amused  with  his  ludicrous  self- 
importance,  and  the  miraculous  simplicity  of  his  character.  We 
would  rather  recommend  it  to  the  doctor,  to  publish  an  annual ' 
list  of  worthies,  as  a  kijid  of  stimulus  to  littTary  men  ;  to  be  in- 
cluded in  which,  will  unquestionably  be  considered  as  great  an 
honour,  as  for  a  commoner  to  be  ekvatod  to  the  peerage.  A 
line  of  Greek,  a  line  of  I^atin,  or  no  line  at  all,  subsequent  to 
each  name,  will  distinguish,  with  suihciont  a<vcuracy,  the  shades 
of  merit,  and  the  degree  of  immortality  conferred. 

Why  should  Dr  P>rr  confine  this  eitlogc mania  to  the  literary  ^ 
characters  of  this  island  algne  ?  la  the  university  of  Benares,  iu 
the  lettered  kingdom  of  Ava,  among  the  Mnnrfarins  at  Pekin, 
there  must,  doubtless,  be  many  men  who  have  the  eloquence  of. 
*yB*^«f«f,  the  feeling  of  t4mx#»{««,  and  the  judgment  of  «»*3g^#«,  of 
whom  Dr  Parr  might  be  happy  to  say,' that  they,  have  profun- 
dity without  obscurity — perspicuity  without  prolixity— ornament 
without  glare— terseness  withotit  barrenness— penetration  with- 
out subtlety— -comprehensiveness  witliout  digression — and  a  great 
number  of  other  things  without  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

In  spite  of  ^^2  pages  of  very  close  printing,  in  defence  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  it,-  or  is  it  not  true,  that  very  many  of 
its  Professors  enjoy  ample  salaries,  without  reading  any  lectures 
at  all  ?     The  character  of  particular  colleges  will  certainly  vary 

•  HifTtf  flit  fl-tffci*  tyo  /i  'rivrptv  fitv  a-iCa.  Bxvfta^tt  J'i  Ra,.^w«v,  ^  fH^f  T«.V»|itv. 
S««  Lucian  in  YkU  Dainonact  vul.  iL  p.  391. (l>r.  Parr's  n«te.J 


y^hh  tbe  charBcter  of  th^r  f^wetn6T^;  htit.Xhe  tftftveMly  Wf 
QxfoDd^$o  far  diliers  from  Dr  Pftrr^  in  tti64X)tnW(mdAtibti  l^eha* 
bcbtowed  upon  its  state  otpublie  edocatiiciiii  ^t  theyih«iv£j  ^inco 
tbe  publication  lof  his  book,  we  beiieve,  and  foitj'  jear&  a^? 
Mr  ijribbon's  residence,  completely  abolibhed'tK^fr  very  Iitdio/ttuA 
and  dirgracefiil  exercises  for  degrees,-  and'  H^ve  6ubltictited'  iif 
their  place,  a  system  of  exertion,  and  a  scale  of  BcaA^ftiXcaI4io- 
Hourst  caknhitod  (we  ave  willing  to  hope)  to  pr€)d«o^  the  bap- 
jfriest  cffecKs.  •     t     «  >"^ 

,r  We  WflTB  ^ry  aonry,  in  reading  Df  Paric's  note  bn  the  Ifel* 
versitics,  to  meet  with  the  following  pa«s#g<s:       '  ' '  '       y 

'  1  Sill  vfcwld  ix  bej^oine  me,  taxn^ly  and  silently  to  hoqiaiesceiid  the 
a^ict^r^pf  this  iarmidable  accuser,  upoi^.a  seivinary  id  which  Lnwe 
If^aJE^^y  obligation,  though  1  left  it,  as  miutnot  he  <lifs«Ri)a|led,  iMfota 
tjie  usual  ^iQi9»  and,  in  truth,  had/ been  almost  oompelM  lo.lfaaffeiti 
pU  by  th^/Wani.of  a  proper  education,  ^r  i  had>arriv^'dtflth9«6ntf 
pi^a.in  the  first  f<M-Q)>or.  Harrow.  Schoolrwhen  I  wiis  notx^uitinMif* 
taen-naot  1)0^  the  ivraiii;  or.uai^ful:  tiH^pos^^for  mine  were JMmnfeati9riri)1l^^ 
m^  4^m^.tk«4  hefHrt^wifoEnily  kindrr^aot.  by  the  i^snt  of  ju9bitio&,tfi>r 
Ijr^d.b^gUQ  to  U^ok  «4;>,ai:dent)yandaii«toas)y  to.a^ademic^tUstaiM:*^ 
tipn^-n^t  b(y  thip«want  of  attAcbinent  to  the  pfacc)  fdr  Itn^gsfadedus 
then,  as  I  continue  to  regard  it  now,  with*  the  fosdtesi'and.knftfrtiiiar- 
fei^ned  affectioDr— but  by, another  wi^nt,  which  jt  were  unnecessary 
to  nkme,  ttidfoV'tlie  suptoT^  of  which,  after  soAie  hesitAtidn,  t  <fdtef- 
Iriraed'td't)t4nriae'by  patiemr  toif  and'resoliite'  self-denjal^  Hvh^hY  WdA 
U^ ^rnvf^ied  wy  twentieth  y tor.  1  ceWed,  therefore,'  to  fe^de^  tf ftfi 
an-at)ti4^gi4i^krt':  Ildoketf  ba^k  lilth  min^l^d'fe^'rig^'df'Ve^^  SdA 
humiliatiekiito  achrtfmag«s'bf' wMrif  H  emild  no  lohgeir  ]^iM&e;'  ahl 
^K)|n9>9r4  tq  wbictejl  0fl^l4  i^^lq^ger  aapjr^./  ,  .   .  r'^'s-  .  •<  ?    • 

•  M.Toitbnse 'f^io  kaow  the  'truly  hrnion^able  iind  nf^ij^iiotable 
ehah»acter  of  Dr  Beurry  the:  van  t^xeent^of  bia  lesrrffilllg^  land- «bte 
vhiidukeralddtbefio^hiieriee  of'^bisitlituVie,  isaeh  an  Mfidtftft^^i^ 
not  but  be  very  aiFectittj^l^  4rl»*5t5Ht€?  of  the  *td  tifefebiWhti^H  ft  fa 

toWftUftlcftted.    Htfw'  piiftftir  to  rcfleet;  ifhat  ti  Vrtiy  ^v'opt 

fSfOi  attferttryb  mrtHster,'  a  Streriodlis  tl^efend^r  of  >he  ^Hiiffl^'esta- 
blfshih)^,  'atiiJ*y  Erf  tha  rto^st  feahied  mati  of  his  day,  sh'<it]M  hfe 
^feffliitited  to  lajigiiTsh  oti  t£  little  paltry  curacy  in'WaxWickySjrl^'! 

' t)ii  meliora,'&c.  Ac  ,  •  .  ^ 

f  ".  ^  'I   .  :■   ' : rrr— : '  '  ' '  .    ■■■)  Vi '        '   ■'  '    V'.HJU  "11^. 

^Bfii  ilL     Thoughts  oiCiUMwd  by  the  P^t^wfal  of  Dr  P^h'^  Bj^al 

•  xiSettMn;  being  a- Reply  co  the  Attacleiof  Dr'Par*rj  Mr^M'fntbsh, 

the  Author  of  an  Eskay  on  PopiilatioH,  '^rtd.  Others.     0)1  WMH^ 
.  i6«£win.    Tajrlor  &  Willps,  C^aoeery-Lane.  -'-'  ''  '-^M 


fr     ^      :  '.i-  2  ti'i 


^tj^B  were  quite  siirjirUed  at.  dis^vjeringso  ;p*^ch,gop4j?^W^ 
y^  .  jf^wi  raooeratipn  Jfi  ihe  first  part  q(-  tms.  pampWetf  in  mifWi 
Hr  jGodvi^  xeplics'to  ^|r  jV)<|xUo^.^  PfPari**    .Th«i(ii»rg9 


MtJ^n^  f»1mlifh^  nif^Dd^hipt  of  lidding  him  xkib  to  |^ubba.i^^ 
•MiUopy/iiAd  >lthii4?!(lr^bm^  hi»  own  pblitioal  rB|DntiuBk>b>flt]ibd 
f^^n»^  of  5ui  4tfici0ttt  OQinrade,  is  ^  chirf^e  aan  ot>ouT'}Brif clid4 
liaii|^ill»-  itr'^'  naibci^  of;  a  jnorai^  tbfoii  a  literary  vaUureK  sndy  if 
ttul)i)ftfrecU  Mr  M^Ihtosh  more  as  a  imua^  than  asaa  aDthoif^  .- 
-niMjr^lGocIi^in  repeals  fa^re  Iiia  recantations  of  die  ipric^cifda^ 
"CiA^i^^^f^  juiiUty  should  be  made  the  immediate  mativt  to  fja/natH 
ftans;  *  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  fairly  accuses  Dr  'Parsp.jof 
Dflgts^ttegi.to  ^ontldtor 'the  principle  of  univtfai  bensvolcne^  as 
^criterior^  though  90t  a  mo^mr  of  aiction.  :ot 

^..f  Therein }a>djidmitiofi't<>bein.troclucedheve,  with  wlftt?h  Fam  per- 
•vadfediDr'FMrf'ig  wieil  acquainted,  though,  for  scmie  reason;  he  hsa 
chriicn  .to  pSMidWr  oile  side  of  this  distirtctton  entirely' ii^  silence  iM 
his'^Mnnoa,  ^t«feeii  the'iHoClvefVom  which  a  virttiou^  act4«?i  is  to 
aiAe^.iaid  tlie'cHtek<ton  by  which  it  ift  \<i  be  detertiitfied  to  be  ^ftUotHi; 
IWmbtiiretPof  toifaan  Actims^  «refbehags,  of  i^siotos,'  <)i>'h!tbit!^i 
.WMvpbt'ieeliDgv  we  eaimoeaet  at^  alt ;  atidwithour^pas^^n^'^r-daai 
ndt^aoi^gnctttly^  -Bnt^  Wheh*we  orooeed'  to  ai^certain  Kvltethi^otA*  ac^ 
tioB»yr^'>ahtiti0d»4o  the  name*  of 'virtue  j  thtV  oiha  only  be  ^dti€f  by*  ^i 
tdiidiaf^iatft  their  effiectir,  by- bfimgii^g  therhto  a'»tatidai<d,«ad-eoiiil 
pann^fthbrn-Witfraertierida.^    '    '  '    ;         ^ 

^" !%»  ^  suWeqiiept  part'^^  lijs  .p^n^ptjet,  Vlx^  Godwin  sets  tha 
i^q^rme  sj^  the  particul^;r,ai3id,g^i:altaffi?cl^op8  in  ;5o  pjcar  an4 
■Ml^^W^i^  figbu.aud .ii^.frjn^pnetjscx  vciry.RMperipr  Vq  any.  thing 
W/?  ^flJ^^'jPf  |*Ap!s.ser.m(^  that  i«^  bav« 

jpf^]S^f^i^in,]asilig:tM^pai$«f[^ 

«  For,  after  all,  thought  iad««^ilHliiit' ifk^^  ^fd\iki^  we  topb^^fo^ 
tWr.cM|teD biight«<i.bep(aod  miuttbe/ithveaaklt^^P/prwatttiaaNldo- 
iilfslMil  (^L^EJicv^fW^l  y«)^i  i^cis  *nfklot^ 
\(9f^^yi9Mm'VAV^^Y^0^^  i«  Jv^lbf^n^ahwdT^tsaid;  )b*  beoughlrta 

.    *  Jj7iijj|tr^e^ioi^4Kip  b^^^ij^boy^  4^i^fff^dv.*nc|  it  i|  QOi^rbw<^ 

yon  please*  it  will  sun  be  true,  that  this  is  the  law  by , which  our  ac- 
tions must  be  tried.  J  must  be  attentive  to  the  weffare  of  my  child ; 
because  he  is  tme  in  thepreatTsongregation  of  the  family  of  the  whole 
aiM^tb*/  I.|^u^t>eatte0tiv<«to(!lie  ^elfareof  my  child;  bccau^fe  I  oal^ 
ipi  niMV^Fl^^*^^^^  -^^^  never-OQasiug  current  61  human  Ufe%  be  6on« 
ji^n^W  plf^ure.  and  .benefit  Qn'him;'  when  I  Cannot  be  dire/^ly ^em- 
ployed in  conferring  benefit:  oa  otbersx    1/ best  undi^rstand  bis '%a- 


"M^i 

Itlf^itlBS^  acedibg  Supet-intcttdMice  and  sup'^ily  aluon^  tht!  tlM»\rspl« 


26  Godwin'^  Uepl^  to  Parr.  Oc|U 

We  of  afforrlin^  them,  *'  whom  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  protect  and  cherisbp 
I  do  not  require  that,  when  a  man  is  employed  in  benefiting  his  child* 
he  should  constantly  recolJcct  the  abstract  principle  of  utility  ;  but  I 
do  maintain,  that  his  actions  in  prosecuting  that  benefit,  are  no  fur* 
ther  virtuous,  than  in  proportion  as  thcj'  square  with  that  principle. ' 

S  1 

Aware  o^  the  very  superior  manner  in  which  Mr  Gxxlwin'a 
complaint  is  now  accustomed  to  be  treated,  we  had  j^reat  hopes, 
upon  reading  so  far,  that  a  radical  cure  had  been  effected  :  but 
we  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  bis  remarks  ofl  population, 
than  this  pleasing  delusion  was  dispelled,  and  wc  were  convinced 
it  was  a  case  for  life.     The  great  expedients  wfiich  this  philoso- 

1>her  has  in  store  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  excessive  popu- 
ation,  (so  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr  Malthus),  are,  abortion  and 
child- murder.  In  gratitude  for  these  noble  remedies  of  social 
disorder,  may  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  Mr  Godwin, 
the  infinite  importance  of  shaving  and  blistering  die  crown  of 
his  head,  of  keeping  ihejjrimie  via:  open,  and  of  strictly  pursu- 
ing an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  By  diase  means,  we  have  some- 
tin*  es  seen  the  understandings  of  great  philosophers  wonderfully- 
and  rapidly  improved. 

Art.  IV.     Asiatic  Researches :  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  insti- 
'  tuted  in  Bengal,  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the 
Arts,  Sciences  and  Literature  of  Asia,    Vol.  VI.     1801. 

A  MIDST  the  acquisitions  which  a  few  years  have  added  to  the 
-*^  stock  of  general  informaUon,  the  historian,  the  antiquary, 
the-botanist  and  the  geographer,  will  acknowledge  important  obn- 
gations  to  the  ardour  of  literary  research,  excited  in  the  centre  of 
A^ia.  From  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  exploring  genius  of 
Philosophy  has  darted  a  rapid  glance  <3ver  the  vast  Utjig  incognitit 
which  extended  in  every  direction  ;  the  manners  and  customs  of 
populous  nations,  who^e  names  were  only  known  a8  occupying  a 
place  in  our  maps,  have  been  perspicuously  described ;  the  posi- 
ticm  of  their  cities,  and  courses *of  their  riTGrs  ascertained  and 
delineated.  Mr  Marsden's  history  of  Sumatra,  presents  a  com* 
prchensive  view  of  one  of  -the  most  considerable  isles  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  ;  the  Burman  embassy  has  enabled  Colonel  Symes  to 
aRbrd  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  highly  fertile  country,  inhabited 
b}'  a  race  of  enterprising  warriors;  and  Captain  Turner  has 
|>4/urtraycd,  with  much  ability,  the  hardy,  though  un warlike 
trilies,'  who  cultivate  the  romantic  mountains  of  Bhuttan,  or 
tend  their  flocks  on  the  sterile  plains  of  the  lofty  Tit>et.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  publicdtions  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Calcut- 
ta, by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  karned  will  chiefly 
look  for  accurate  views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  nav^ 
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ijons  which  gurround  them.  iSome  iniportant  and  many  carioaa- 
facts  already  aecertained,  induce  us  to  hope,  that  those  expecta* 
tions  will  not  ultimately  be  disappointed.  Amongst  the  former, 
we  may  c^ss  the  deduction^  not  derived  from  the  fallacious  sour- 
ces of  a  pliant  etymology,  but  from  a  profound  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  that  the  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Tar- 
tars, constitute  three  distinct  races,  whose  manners,  history,  lan« 
guagcs,  and  dogmata,  are  peculiar  and  unconnected,  and  from 
whom  the  other  nations  of  Asia  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  proceeded.  In  the  identification  of  Chandra  Gupta,  king 
of  Prachi,  with  the  Sandrocotlus  of  the  Greeks,  a  fviied  era  htui: 
been  obtained,  which  must  prove  of  the  most  important  utility 
to  those  who  shall  attempt  in  future  to  trace  the  ob:icure  history 
of  ancient  India.  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  religion  of 
Buddha  prevails  over  a  range  of  country  even  more  extensive 
than  that  of  Mohammed ;  counting  amongst  its  votaries,  all  the 
Tartar  tribes  who  have  not  embraced  Islamism  \  the  inhabitants, 
of  Tibet  and  Bhuttan,  of  Ava  and  its  southern  dependencies  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  nation,  including  the  court,  the 
people  of  Japan,  of  Ceylon,  and  probably  of  all  the  Indian  isles, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  still  polytheists.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
conjectures  has  been  proposed  by  Captain  Wilford,  and  sup- 
ported with  much  erudition:  the  antiquity  of  the  astronomical 
observations  of  the  Hindus  has  become  a  subject  of  interesting 
discussion  ;  and  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  same  country,  but 
of  different  mannei^s,  idioms  and  configuration,  Jiave  been  distin« 
guished  and  described.  The  volume  before  us  is  no  less  calcu- 
latedy  than  those  which  have  preceded  it,  to  repay  the  attention 
of  the  curious. 

NatTative  of  aJoiirncy  from  Agtrr  to  Oujeirir 
Bj^  William  Hunter  Esq* 

This  sensible  traveller  accompanied  the  Resident  at  tl^e  court 
of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Madhugi  Sindia,  in  the  year  1792,  to- 
Oujein,  the  capital  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  where  he  passed 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  has  furnished  an  instructive  account 
of  that  City,  and  of  two  different  routes  from  Agra  to  it.  'I'he 
first  traversed  the  country  of  the  brave  Bundehis,  who  liave  still 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas.  Ihe  celebrated 
fortress  of  Gualior  merited  a  description.  The  Itiil  on  which  it 
standi  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  in  breadtli  only  '^00  yards, 
aod  its  height,  where  greatest,  542  feet.  At  the  noriii  end  is  a 
palace,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort,  two  remarkable  buijd- 
ings  of  red  stone,  in  the  most  ancient  stylo  of  Hindu  architec- 
ture. On  the  outside,  about  halfway  up,  ave  many  celi:^,  which 
contain  the  figures  of  men  and  animaiSi  cai  ved>  in  the  same  man- 
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Bec^il  tjiese  cd^cavations  themselves,  .qut  of.  ijie.aoil.a  ifock^i  A 
)inf3, of  .b}u?,9niuxxelr: still  very  frqsb  and  briUiwt^  r«nj&»aWjBg,aU 
iji^east  ude.  PrQDi  hence  to  Oiyeip»  the  couxury  usudly  pr^. 
senta4  the  appearance  of  industry  aad  auicces^ul  culture,  M, 
^riHasajeajPy  the  Mahratta  Suhadar  abused  himself  lyitli  philpr- 
KOphiqal  «:)^periments  f  he  had  got  the  plates  of  the  .lE^ioMgrtiG^^ 
di^,rnqatly  copied  by  artists  of  his  own;  and»  at  the  a^  of  $ix|;y!|i 
«xpres$qd.  great  solicitude  to  obtain  an  instructor  ip  the.  ]£iy{U^ 
l^/;uaget.  to  enable  him  to  understand  tlie  text.,.  »  /..c 

The  city  of  Oiijeih  (in  Sanscrit,  Uijaini  and  Avanti)  boasti 
a  h%h  antiquity,  and  is  considered  as  the  first  qieridian  by  Hindu 

Sographers  and  astronomers.  By  repeated  observations^  Mr 
untcr  ascertained  its  longitude  to  be  75  deg.  5l  min,  EL  and 
Its  latitude  23  deg.  i  rtiin,  13  sec.  But  the  modern  cityiiesa- 
bout  a  mile  south  of  the  spot ;  where,  bv  digjcing  to  the  d^pth 
*f  f f om  fiftcrn  to  eighteen  feet,  the  caprta!  of  Vrcramaditj4  i» 
^hd  buH<*d  in  the  earfb,  ^^ith  its  walls  entire,  and  jjiBars  oli* 
brriken.'  Th^  tr^rditlonary  Icpend  df  die  place,  imputes  its  do^li- 
Mtoa^hoxvcr'of  caylhi  and  Mt  rfAnter remarks,. that  thei^affe 
Jib  ftiices  of  Toltanic  Inlte,  nor  s«orise,  in  thevidnfty.  Tlie^H- 
^^  !ltjite  of  thr  walh  triilitates  ftgjifast  the  suppoSid6n  of  ati'teirtfi- 
^ake,"irft  ^f^Hiiiiter  obs^West  tvtecan,  however,  iihptite  this 
ruin  of  Ujjnihi  otjy  <o  tl^^'caUs^i  oj^efating  trSA  a  g^ritl^  tbn- 
cussion  thaiiuf«»«)ly-aYteffids  that  l(?^rinevKk»ud  ^enonMhon  ;  for 
tkrt>4bkickiJvei|$w«b)et)iauld«iH«<kr  iriiicUililio»^  bttoied^i^nit^ly 
adteito'^f 'b€ii^:bJownJ»j$uch>quaatiiy4  <  r£)m  pTeaebt .«it9r> mi 
tite(imife«ifi]cir^um£^ff:(^nj(er'«Mi»r4^«i^  by  a  $llHMi(:«<^;nyHb 
vQiiiid-^^iwifiTs^.tba  ^(tr«  ,wA9b^»(k3  J5l$ltlhf«llr.»tlleQlilJl,)llf^te 
tdiich^taoiU  attobserYatorjj^  b^Uili  Ipiy  jthe!  troip^tsble  iRf^ah  ^ 
Ainbbetv  :Tbeioflicera.i)f^^rno?jmtiareiftbmill  <^)Ml|r)II4aliH 
:Mna  unbabilantfi^  Ot  Q^^fiiu ;  th^  bfllk  €if)tl)a;MQpje4ie^]|ll}j^ 

l9i^;iitjy0!^Uff0ripnt.frx>n\  thatpf  Agra  i<.th^cM(99lami^rrnf^$^iio 
sidmabl^  portiati  «f  the^pppi^tionf;  ajidiof  tbatH  oumbeivai^mk 

AfCoUni  i^^e liihnbUhnn 'of  the Pog^y"X$lanhi  tmngdffS&mdirif^ 
-•;  "''^  iSW  iohn  Cnsp  J55(7. *     '        -  **i'  -  ■• '».i.- 

'ntf^.is]an<U  are  situated  about  twenl^^fiFe,. league :^^^.Qf 
Spxnatra ;  a  strait  of  two.miics.  broad  separates  th^  northefn  Rog* 
gyfrom  the  south;  and  the  whole  appears  in  qur. maps,  iinder 
Sie  i^ppeHatiou  of  Nassap  island. .  TKe  nortliern  extremity,  jies  in 
2  deg.  18  min.  S.{  the  southern  in  3  deg.  16  xsyix^.  .  like^uma^ 
tra,  they  c;ofisist  of  steep  mountains,  covered  with  t^ees  to  U^eir 
Fiitnmits;  aitiohgstyhicp  are  a  considerable  variety  IjeArihg  fruit. 
The  itlhabitaftls  amouttt  oiify  Id ^1400 ;  fend  when  the  abundance 
of  food»  and  mild(ias8  pf  ^e  cUinate  are  considered,  their  rc^i^ 
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deooe  ,caiii|ot  date  from  a  remote  period .  The  saffo  tree  fiimiah- 
4$  thejJJ^indpa}  atdcle  of  food ;  pork,  fisM,  and*  the*  corthnb* 
AmgjFffifr  foWf;  their fiivoufWe  nutrfment  Notwilfh^tandlhg'theii* 
pratimity'tb  Sonmatfa,  *  their  language  Js  totally  different,  sttift 
Aeir  ctrstoms  and  haHts'  of  Kfe  indicate  a  very  difetinrcr  dtih^xy^ 
and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  these  of  tne-inhaW.C*rit^<of 
tli^ l^e.iftseov^ed  islands  m  the  Pacific  Ocean. '  Thtfir'tJo^oUf 
h  ^  15j^  l^own ;  tbe  custom  of  tattooing  is  univtoal ;  thecha^ 
rity^f^heir  ^females  before  marriage  is  not  held  fn  estrnincion  i 
and  they  have  no  fbrrt  of  religious  worship,  nor  idea  of  a  ftitu^ 

Iphservations  on  the  Xhrorif  of  fVallSf  XJoJierem  some  parliculat'i 
[       tire  investigated,  leJiich  have  ^ot,  been  considered b^  I Vn ten  ait 
fortification.  \  By  "VVilliani  LaoibtpPj,  LieiUcnaiU  in  hlsJi^ta^^ 
'  jestifs  S3rf  Regiment  of  Foot,  .  .    :  .,  .^ir 

^  Jf r  t-Jwbtou  is  .c^  opinioj^i  that  tl^e.fejfce  neces^y  to.sMsiiaiiq^ 
^ii^rxaifi,  9iR»^  of  e^irtji,  l^a^  b€|eu  py^riT^ted,  frpm  nqg)^iWf*<J. 
cpnsicier  t^6,t^n«ciiy  of  th^  rnQsonrj  ia  the  lin^  where  t^  j^^ 
i»  ^uppp«q4  to  bpr^k  .q£  ..'l^<f  ^P^iBjis  a  forixmlp*  for  obtaining 
t^bat  np  imagio€»|^  a  joster  measure  j,  bjat^  tiil  .hi$  dedpcMons  bq 
confirmed  by.  e?4periwenu  on  Jijdsftes  of  .masonry  cpnstri^9t^>d,a* 
4ifferei)t^  Jimes, .  the  feavjng.p;  expease,  t}inq,  jandjabqur^  wu\ 
$^p€4yj*wfy*dpviaUoaff;Qm,t^ej)re|ipH^  .       V?,:.  i 

I'M  •   ,  i.Onkihe  tf)isou 4jf  Set^petUs^.  Ify  W.  Bo^  Esq,,  i    .    i . 

'  Simianit  was-  sotibfkd^  'A(>om<  ih&  refe^H^of  nwneroi^  eicpmU 
mecftfly  'tbalini  tiller  lunar  «ftU^tiO'^nitFai&  crf'-fttl^pr)  vhe^haddlfl* 
cdvcrroda^-spMific  r^mkiijla^  th&  Wta'^«)»r^titd.  •  The  i-aiional« 
•ftke'eorauiaji|)iainied'iiy  Mr  Boa^»  MifjnJ^  folk>wing-h^fioifacM 
itt.-^'  The  liaHli^'Of  thfe  V^di  k'  tb^'^sam^  hi  all  serpiMte^''«ui# 
td^o^ip^kif  tiu!^  ftkimemil^anB  I  'kMd|>^aM$- oil  thc^  blood  ip/ii^ 
ali^tfii|^«)te  bitj^ti^'oit  Wbibh 'its.  MletiUt^  depends  f  IbiMiiMff 
ot^gMiiis  ^Uf^ied  bf(  Uid  4im^  fc&(Kiic/'i^ncb'th6' lAtrio  add 
MMi^iil^kiin  «>  Idosb  foi-tn/aml  tfc^isi<tN'er' bos ;but little' ftStrikK 
tioQ  for  it.  This  theory,  if  AuppoitiMt  bf  ikcb,  ideom  raffldiMtH 
i,«WW^pti  b.ut  all  the^  ani«al«  bitt^  l^  afjqbra^^  ^^^^» 
ue  only  stiake  used  in  Mr  Boag's.>X|>e)C)fnents,  died,  not  with, 
standii^  the  application  of  the  lunar  caustic,  unless  where  th(^ 
ia^ott  had  been  prcvibusiy  extradsted  by  repeated  ihcisi^diis.^ 

;  Jth  Account  of  thet^etMnin  ffelk  in  the  Burman  IXMfiiif^i 

\'^  iximtied  Jroth  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  frwii  Rtmf^tM^^  ^ 

''      iAe  ttiper  Irdvati  to  Amardpuri.    6y  Captain  Hfcmpi  Cpx/ 

I  ^ese  yjrelis  were  visited  and  described  by  Colonel  .^yW^^^  'pn 
lui  Yc^age  down  the  Irava^ij,  Captaiii^'Cp^lias  aUi^^^^^ 
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teresting  particulars,  and  ascertained  the  existence  ofcdal,  below 
a  supervening  stratum  of  schistus.  He  concludes,  *  that  it  pos* 
sesses  all  the  properties  of  coal-tar,  being,  in  fact,  (he  self^same 
thing.  The  only  diiTerence  is,  that  nature  elaborates  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  that  for  the  Burmans^  for  which  European 
jnations  are  obliged  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  DundonaJd. '  From 
the  520  wells.  Captain  Cox  estimates  the  annual  average  pro-^ 
dace  at  92,781  tons,  and  the  value  at  near  a  million  Sterling.  . 

On  the  Religion  and  Liiejature  of  the  Butmaiis:    By  Francis 
Buchanan,  Ai.  IX 

Dr  Buchanan  accompanied  Colonel  Symes  on  his  embassy  to 
the  Court  of  Amrapur;  and,  in  the  present  disquisition,  has 
communicatf  d  to  the  public,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the^ 
interesting  topics  mentioned  in  the  title.  Everv  tiling  relating 
to  the  lively  and  polished  nation,  so  lately  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  western  worlds  is  calculated  to  attract  atten-A 
tion ;  and  the  writer  is  manifestly  a  person  of  abilities  and  edd* 
cation. 

*  *  JuVat  ititegros  accedere  fontes, 

Atque  haurire ;  juvatque  novos  decerpere  Acres. ' 

Of  the  Burman  literature,  all  we  learn  from  Dr  Buchanan  is* 
{hat  their  books  are  numerous,  and  treat  of  history,  religion^ 
law,  and  medicine.  But  what  do  all  books  treat  of  ?  '  I  heard 
of  no  poetry  which  the  Burmans  possess,  except  scrags  ?  *  Had 
Dr  Buchanan  inquired,  he  would  probably  have  found  ^dt  of 
the  works  extant  in  the  Pali  language  were  in  Verse.  Tlie  Bur- 
man  religion  occupies  the  remainder  of  this  disquisition. 

As  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  object,  in  many  instances,  tor 
the  information  furnished  by  this  gentleman,  and,  in  most,  to 
dissent  from  his  conclusions,  it  is  proper  to  account,  in  somei 
measure,  for  the  confidence  with  which  we  venture  to  contra^ 
diet  a  writer,  whose  opportunities  of  information  on  the  sub- 
jects be  treats  of,  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  other  gentle^ 
men  of  the  mission.  Dr  Buchanan  does  not  pretend  to  any  a<v 
quaintance  with  the  learned  languages  of  the  East ;  and  he  re- 
grets, that  his  stay  in  the  Burman  dominiom  was  too  short  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  theirs.  In  this  predicament,  his  infbr^ 
mation  is  derived  from  a  Romish  missionary^  and  his  etymok^* 
gibal  inferences  from  Paulinas*  That  Paulinus  wds  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  Sanscrit  language,  of  which  he  has  published  a  dic- 
tionary, it  seems  paradoxfcal  to  assert  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that,  in  his  travels,  he  betrays  a  complete  ignorance  of  that 
language,  and  quotes  books  for  facts  that  are  not  to  be  fouiiid  in 
them.     His  Sanscrit  dictionarv  (which  we  have  in  vain  endca- 
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vmired  to  procnre)  is,  we  wiH  venture  to  assert,  a  dictionary  of 
the  Malabar  idioin»  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  San-^ 
scrit  that  luilian  does  to  Latin,  or  the  vernacvilnr  dialect  of  mo- 
dern Athens  to  the  language  of  Aristotle  and  Piato* 

*  Froai  a  want  of  knowledge  in  tlie  language, '  sayis  Dr  Bit* 
chanan,  *  I  should  have  obtained  a  very  pupeificial  view  of  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Rahan^^  had  not  Captain  Symes  given  me 
the  use  of  .three  treatises,  which  he  procured  from  Vincenti^jw 
Sangermano,  an  Italian  priest  residing  at  Rangong.  These  I 
have  iinhed  into  one  connected  account,  translating  them  from 
the  original  Latin,  and  intermixing  them  throughout  with  such 
observations,  as  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
my  reading,  have  enabled  me  to  collect, ' 

Our  attention  was  powerfully  arrested  by  the  first  of  these,  en* 
titled,  Cosmographia  Burmana ;  but  our  astonishment  was  ex>- 
treme,  to  discover  this  supposed  Bur  man  document,  to  be  a  sin- 
ffularly  mutilated  and  imp€rfe<:l  transcript,  intermixed  with  the 
.Iransrator's  observations,  of  a  Sanscrit  poem.  ITie  tatter  is  nam* 
ed  Khetra  Nirmana,  *  or  the  division  of  countries,  aiKl  k  ui> 
quetitionably  the  most  antient  geographical  tract  now  extant*  It 
abounds  in  fable;  but.ks  extravagancies  are  compensated  by 
the  beauty  of  the  imagery,  and  the  harmony  of  the  verse.  The 
Burmao  version  has  retained  onlv  the  fictions,  and  omits  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  several  hundreds  of  countiies,  uiouu- 
tains,  and  rivers,  specified  in  the  originaL 

The  Burmans  (says  Sawgermano)  suppose  the  earth  to  be  i^ 
circular  plane,  elevated  in  the  centre.  Here  rises  Mienmo  (in 
Sanscrit*  Mem;  the  Meros  of  Alexander's  historians),  the  larger 
of  mountains.  Seven  chains  of  hills,  like  so  niany  belts,  every 
where  surround  the  king  of  mountains:  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  chains,  are  seven  rivers,  called  Sida,  (Sita,  is  white, 
in  Sanscrit),  because  their  white  waters  are  limpid  like  chrystaf, 
«nd  unable,  from  their  lightness,  to  support  even  the  smalle^^t 
feather.     Opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  Mienmo,  are 

{)hiced,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  four  great  islands,  the  hu- 
)itations  of  men  and  other  animals.  The  eastern  island,  named 
Pioppavideha,  is  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her  quarters ;  the 
western  island  is  like  the  full  moon,  and  named  Amaragoga ; 
Unchegro,  the  northern  island,  is  square ;  and,  finally,  the 
•onthern  island,  which  we  inhabit,  is  called  Zabudiva,  and 
shaped  like  a  trapezium.     *  These  names  are  taken  from  cer- 


»  II 


-  *  Kate  6y  ike  Aranver^— From  the  Khetra  Nirmana*  the  fyftem  of 
Bufim  and  Bailli  derives  a  con&rmation,  which  thefe  eminent  philofo. 
|ihen  little  expected  ;  Vajc^nta,  or  the  Paradife  of  Vifnu,  being  uae«r 
quirocally  placed  by  the  Pauranica  in  th<;  Frozen  Ocean. 
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tain  trees,  which  are  the  sacred  insignm  of  eadi  partietdai* 
island :  thus,  because  the  sacred  tree  of  the  southern  island  is 
Zabu,  the  islnnd  is  named  Zabudiva,  or  the  island  of  the  tree 
Zabu ;  diva^  in  the  Pali  language,  signifying  island. '  This  tree^ 
Zabu,  (says-  Dr  Buchanan),  is  entirdy  the  creature  of  fancy^ 
there  being  no  species  of  plant  so  called. 

This  assertion  is  altogether  erroneous.  Zabudiva,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Jambudwipa  of, the  Hindu  geographers;  the 
Javnbu  tree,  is  the  Eugenia  Malaccensis  of  luoncus,  and  the 
Jambosa  domestica  of  Runiphius,  who  considers  it  as  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  tropical  fruits,  after  the  mangostin.  Bat  dwipa 
does  not,  in  the  above  passage,  signify  an  island,  but  a  region 
insulated  by  mountains.  In  the  infancy  of  science,  to  name 
countries  from  such  natural  productions  as  were,  or  might  be 
supposed,  peculiar  to  each,  seems,  at  least,  an  obvious  mode  of 
nomenclature.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  prove  this  Burman 
document  to  be  a  mutilated  transcript  of  the  Khetra  Nirmuia.* 

<  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island, '  says  Saiwermano, 
*  differ  totally  from  those  of  the  others ;  for  they  neither  prac- 
tise agriculture,  commerce,  nor  any  other  protesftion.  There 
grows  in  their  ibland  a  tree,  called  Padezabayn,  on  which,  ia 
place  of  fruit,  hang  precious  garments  of  every  kind  :  so  that 
from  thefe  trees,  tne  inhabitants  are  suppUed  with  all  manner 
of  clothing.     Neither  have  the  inhabitants  of  Unch^gru  any 


*  It  would  have  been  eafy,  if  our  limits  had  admitted  nf  tt»  to  have 

multiplied  the  inflances  of  coincidence  between  the  Bormaa  and  the 

Sanfcrit  document.     But,  if  om*  readers  confider  the  fiaguknty  of  the 

ideas,  (a  tree  yielding  vefture,  petibns  (b  fimilar  in  their  ferm  as  aet 

to  be  diftingui(hable,  and  a  bird  removing  the  bodiea  of  the  dead),  aa4 

that  they  occur  in  both  cafes  in  the  fame  order,  this  paflage  will  |mii>* 

bably  be  deemed  as  condafive  as  a  thoufimd.     They  will  aK>  remmk^ 

that  the  lefs  extravagant  fidiooe  of  the  Paunmica*  are  caricatoied  by 

the  ruder  Bunnan ;    he  it  not  contented  with  the  iiihidiitaats  of  fais 

iflaod  clothing  themfelves  in  the  leaves,  but  reprqfeats  his  tree  as  Pfftxle- 

cing  the  dreffet  ready  made ;  it  is  not  the  twins  only  who  reCnabw  each 

other,  but  the  whole  nation  are  abfolutely  undiftinguiihable.      Thia 

comparative  rudenefs  is  alfo  very  remarkaUe  in  the  foUowiag  mftance : 

As  the  Borman  profefles  to  delineate  the  extent  of  coontriest  he  begiot 

by  exhibiting  the  meafures  of  fpace,  precifely  fimilar  to  thoicr-  of  the 

Xrahmans,  excepting  that  for  the  feeds  of  the  papaven,  the  fenaer 

hare  fubftituted  lice  /    thus,  <  7  lice  rr  I   grain  of  rice,  *  ioAnul  e£ 

7  P^PT  ^^^*  ^  ^  barley  com.    The  two  docaments  woold,  hi  aB  pea- 

bability,  have  been  exa^lly  fimilar,  had  not  Sangermaao  coateated  hitm^ 

lelf  with  giving  an  abstract  of  the  Borman,  inftead  of  a 

and  intermixed  with  it  a  variety  of  obfervatioas  of  his  owd»  . 
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i'iSUd^fttSe  theVotMd }  ad  the  same  p^^ibajrft  bro^ti^^ 
ft^diftffii.^^«^kndbf  ric^  which  has  no  husk.  /Wome^: 
ft^ey^^^h<|t%bje8t4o^^  infirtnitles,  ahd  beajfc 

Adh^jcInfdreif^iKmoiit  kny  pam.  When  the  time  toiile^y  tb'e^ 
WaS^triiJii?  ibtth%  the  streets;  and  diere  kdve  them,  tliu^ 
no  one  knows  his  own  relations ;  as  also;  because  all  the  in^a* 
tiffiBtitS  i^t^the  same  form  and  colour.  As  soon  as  a  pei^n 
dRJb,Miir^'oo9y  is  deposited  in  a  certain  place,  when  very  larg^ 
bfifi^^l^bBtbt^'by  Fate  for  that  purpose,  carty  it  a^eay  to  ano* 
JUF'^i  dF  the  island,  and  there  detoar  it.  These  islanders 
Mf  l^ra^'Imndsomey  especially  the  women,  who  elcel  in  softness, 
-****^*^te«>*antf  elegance  of  lixAbs./    . 

onrT^ekders  compare  the  above  passage,  With  the  ibllow- 

r,*^iiffcSi  Ve  translate  Rterally  from  the  Kheti^  Nirniana. 

^4V*Kufdi  of  Mem,  and  south  of  Mbunt  Nila  (the  Ripheari 

MMmns),  lies  the  laiid  of  Cunt,  venerated  by  the  pious. 

•*V.*'Ther&  the  trees  bend  with  delicioiis  fruits  i  tferfe,  ath<>u:- 
flfiffiPtto^tnrs  dttSise  m  exquisite  fra^ance.'  .  '  ^    • 

"^JL^From  orie^tree,  named 'Kharina,  exudes  a  vegetable  milkf 
sl^m,^  atttfofosTA  :*  its  leaves  supply  vesture,  its  fruits  nourish- 
jBtorttfA^liatftes. 

'^^^TTi^-itihfthitants  are  white  and  lovtiy ;  the  women,  fair 
aPCHn^ih{>fas  pt  paradise  |  they  usually  proc^nce  twins. 
l**5f^ %fitee ^fwiiis  grow  together;  their  'aspects  and  qualities' 

cd  from  the  other* 

»*%?*IB>h«)ist  and -healthy,  they  jfhre  iff  continual  enjoyment^ 
ffiii  ihlhi  ttQu  I*  and,  as  tfieir  birth  was  contemporary,  they  both. 
diPaPtH^i&ine  instant.  ' 

^1^  IT^fe  huge  bird,  Bharuhda,  of  enormous  strengdi,  lifts 
iff^CT^'<yrses  and  drops  it  in  the  river.  * 

^lJJjjLbe%^   t^^  colfation  will  suffice io  provcj^  that  thb.Burri 
D^j^^j^^j^entoa  of  Indian  origin  itbougn  .we  ace  apl  tQ.su^^^ 
ntffW^^^i^^  miiiWoxiaxy  lias  frequently,  failed  in  sdiziugtW 
**MII^^\"  ?"ir"''1     But  the  Bnrnwo  fco^pMrflphyy- which  rorins 
t^yioflood.  treati|se,  ;woukl  proliably  have  iurnisbad  a  still  aoE%: 
n^pjf  coi«plMNwtum  jo£  tbia.^fiMst»^  hxA  Swunrjoajie  fiimiibM  .tW 
°^iainii-t  iTf  thn  ^^1  nitinninirhirlr  n'lr  ^m  U  h^rhft  T-'^-Viin 
laiipadsf  tliii,.  Ik  d&lr  xmarks,  i  that  of  all  tfaenataoma  wihigb'. 
■■iiiialii  finHji  ta  inhdik  che  earth,  we  find  none  mentioped 
»«iwlii  uf  thy  101,  except  the -Ckitiese,  -Siamese,  aodtbv  iam' 
hUbiWiiii  of  -^Vay,  Fegti,  LaoS)  Cussay,  and  Apairan.     Thar^ 
trtlML%d^ci^,  %e  stispect  to  be,  that  the  Pali  names,  of  tfawe' 
coBrojiMBmie,  were  known  to  the  trissionary ;  and  that  rf'the' 
idlfnwTidi  names  only  were  Jcnown  tcthe  Kahansi  whom  he 
von.  •  tJ  *      '  * 
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ing ;  which  is  also  consentaneous  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones.  Had  Dr  Buchanan  consulted  Arrian,  he  would 
have  seen,  that  the  Brahmans,  with  their  division  of  casts,  had 
existed,  from  time  immemoria>,  in  the  days  of  Alexander;  and 
that  the  opinion  then  prevalent  was,  that  Crisna  (whom  the 
Greeks  named  the  Indian  Hercules,  and  mention  his  bein^  wor* 
shipped  at  Mathura  Deorum,  where  Crbna  is  stiU  worshipped) 
appeared  upon  earth  4500  years  before  the  reign  of  Sandrocottus^ 
or  Chandra  Gupta :  An  exaggerated  statement,  but  sufficient  Xx> 
prove  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  the  Hindu  system,  so  early 
as  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  obtained* 
about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  an  extensive  ascendancy 
throughout  Hindustan ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  now 
almost  extirpated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Bralimans.  The  E^ptian  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  supported 
by  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  resU  on  the  knowledge- they  have 
discovered  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  according  to  the  Ingeniouft 
hypothesis  of  Captain  Wilford  ;  which  is,  however,  the  converse 
of  our  author's.     That  learned  speculatist  supposes  emigrations 


tion  of  all  the  paflages  in  the  Cafmirian  hiftory,  which  relate   to  the 
fubje^l  under  difcuflion. 

«  I  •  When  the  water  which  covered  the  valley  of  Cafmir,  had  in 
ibme  meafure  fubiided,  Caflyapa,  a  faint  of  great  reputation,  brought 
a  colony  of  B  rah  mans  to  it.  When  the  population  became  numerous, 
it  appeared  necefifary  to  cboofe  a  ruler ;  and  the  wife  and  experienced^- 
afiembling  for  that  purpofe,  fele6led  the  mod  diftinguiibed  for  that 
fiation. 

*  2.  Again :  When  the  regal  authority  devolved  on  Afoca»  the 
uncle's  fon  of  Rajah  Janaca,  he  threw  off  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  adopted  that  of  Jina,  remaining  conftantly  attached  to  him/  Hia 
fon.  Rajah  Jeluc,  is  refpf6led  as  a  juft  prince  ;  he  conquered  the  ad« 
jacent  country  as  far  as  the  fea  ;  he  procured  from  Canoj,  then  the 
principal  city  of  Hinduftan,  feven  learned  Brahmans»  whom  he  appoint- 
ed  to  the  chief  offices  of  his  kingdom.  The  Hindus  relate  feveral  won- 
derful adventures  of  this  monarch.  In  his  reign,  the  religion  of  Buddha 
continued  to  acquire  an  afcendancy. 

*  3.  In  the  reign  of  Rajah  Nerka^  the  worfhtp  of  Buddha  was  pro- 
fcribed,  and  his  temples  levelled  with  the  ground.  '  Dr  Buchanan* 
it  will  be  obferved,  places  this  event  in  anno  Domini, $^0  ;  yet,  many 
generations  after,  the  hiilurian  mentions  that  Cafmir  was  conquered  by 
Vicramaditya,  who  indifputably  reigned  in  the  century  before  our 
Saviour.  A  decifive  proof  of  the  total  fallacy  of  bis  calculfttiooy  and  of 
the  jufticc  of  our  remarks. 
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where  oppressvw  always  p^c9lbe  way  for  revol£«  and  sucgcsftoti 
is  not  clearly  ckfioedV  ten  years  is  as  much  as  should  be  allow- 
ed, for  a  reigji ;,  and  Oueagund  and  Cri$na  will  be  placed  in  thd 
year  before  CJirist  248.  Naw»  the  Brabmans  of  Cassyapa  could 
not  be  the  sect  of  priests^  because  they  cultivated  the.  earths 
Tbia  10  coafirmed  by  the  account  gireu  of  Rajah  Jenneh  (it 
aboitU  be  Janacsa),  the  45th  prince  from  Ooengund^  *  who  e- 
stabiisfhedf  in  hia  reigny  tbe  Brahmeny  rites* '  His  successor^ 
Jelouk^.  ^  tolerated  the  doctrine  of  Buddha ; '  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  34^^  ^  that, the  Brahmans  got  ihe  better  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Buddha,  and  burajed  down  tbeir  temples. ' 
.  We  musty  im  tbe  firat  place,  remark,  that  Caasyana,  himself  ^ 
Brahman,  is  unquestionably  understood  by  Abul  Ea^il  .to  have 
intmducedthe  Brakman  prie$ts  into  Casmir,  whom  he  mentions^ 
nod  as  the  cultivators  of  the  eaith»  bu(  because  it  was  they  who  e* 
ledcd  a  king.  .>  So  far  is  ten  years  for  a  reign  from  being  the  true 
average  of  ^n  eastern  dynasty^  that  the  family  of  Timur,  before 
the  empire  of  Hindustan  foU  into*  confusimi,  fumi^  35  years 
for  m  tfstgn ;  sad  even  now,  noCwitiistanding  the  reigns  of  a  tew 
■Kuntbfr  whkh  succeeded^  23  years  ia  the  aterage  furnished  by 
the  reigning  dynasty,  in  times  of  great  turbulence  and  distrac- 
tion* But  we  find  that  Abul  Fazil  states  168,  not  151  princes^ 
tahave  reigned  between  Ouengund  and  Cotadevi :  Allowing  20 
years  toa  reign,  .we  shall  find  Ouengund  to  have  reigned  2018 
years  rbefore  Christ ;  which  is  precisely  the  era  at  which  Sir 
WilUam' Jones  (whose  assertions  always  derive  new  force  from 
iavestigatioD)  places  his  contemporary  Crisna*  A  more  unac- 
countable error  afterwards  occurs;  for,  so  for  from  Rajah  Jana« 
ea  *  esftahUshing  the  Brahmeny  rites,'  as  Dr  Buchanan  asserts^ 
his  successor  abjured  these  rite^^  and  introduced  those  of  Buddha^^ 
We  translate  the  passage  from  Abul  Fazil — *  When  the  regal 
authority  devolved  on  the  cousin  of  Rajali  Janaca,  (tbe  Rnjali 
himself  is  not  once  mentioned,  excepting  in  the.  chro|}^ojbgicaI 
fist),  he  threw  off  the  rites  of  the  Brahmans^  ai^d  adopted  the 
religion  of  Jina  (Buddha)i  to  «^hom  he  remained  constantly  at- 
tached. *  The  historian  proceeds  to  mention,  that  this  heresy 
was  still  more  widely  diffused  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Je- 
kmk.  *     His  words  seem  to  imply,  that  Buddha  was  then  liv- 

— — >—i.>^»^^«  I  ■■<»   4   mm >f*l.l,  I  .  I  H       III  11  ■ I      ..P«^»    J*» «     I      11 

*  Ab  the  compsrative  antiqaity  of  the  Drahmamcal  and  Samatiiaif 
fttperftitions,  is  a  poiilt  ef^AhguUr  importance  to  ladian  hiilory;  and 
St  Dr  Buchanan  hat  afforded,  perhaps,  the  mod  (iriking  in  dance,  m  the 
luftory  of  literature^  of  an  author  being  cited  to  prove  a  fad,  e.vn<^^1y 
the  cooveife  of  what  he  really  afims ;  we  will  here  infert  a  literal  tra:.ihk-< 
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the  rest  of  the  world  by  almost  inaccessible  barriers ;  the  river 
'  Alacnnndra,  before  it  joins  the  Ganges,  washes  the  capital, 
seated  in  a  plain  two  miles  in  extent,  and  probabl}  the  laqjest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  revenues  of  the  Rajab  only  amount  to 
,50,000/,  5  of  which  he  pays  a  moiety,  as  tribute,  to  the  sovereign 
of  Gorca.  Mines  of  copper,  lead  and  iron,  are  wrought  by  his 
jBubjccts ;  and  gold  is  found  in  tjie  juands  of  several  rivers.  This 
itinerary  is  valuable  to  the  geographer,  and  the  botanist ;  but  we 
cikpected  to  derive  more  particular  information  concerning 
the  Indian  spikenard  (Valerian  Jatamansi),  from  the  country  in 
which  it  was  supposed  indigenous.  This  petty  principality  dates 
its  origin  1978  years  before  Christ ;  and  has  bepn  exempted,  by 
its  poverty,  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  invaders.  '    ' 

Description  of  ike  Caves^  or  Excavations^  ofi  the  mountain  about 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Ellore. 

Sir  Charles  Malet  has  here  furnished  a  minute,  thotiflrh  some- 
what perplexed,  description  of  one  of  the  most  stupendons  mo- 
TiumeiUs  of  times  of  remote  antiquity,  still  extant  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth :  An  immense  mountain,  almost  entirely 'ex- 
cavated into  large  halls,  spacious  snioons,  and  lofty  temples,  sup- 
ported by  pi)lav^  of  elegant  workmanship,  and  ornamented  by 
emblematical  sculptures  of  wonderful  beauty  and  endless  variety. 
The  solidity  of  its  tnaierfals  seems  to  mock  the  revolutjotis  of 
fitatcs  and  empires,  and  to  be  destined  to  convey,  to  the  remotest 
posterity,  a  memorial  of  the  industry  atid  ingenuity  of  primeval 
times.  Obelisks^  pyramids,  and  sphinxes,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  decorations ;  and  the  mythological  history  of  th6  Htridus  fur- 
nishes llic  subjects  oTtlic  sculptures.  The  work  k  attributed  by 
them  to  the  five  sons  of  Pandu,  who  lived,  ftccordiftg  tb  Sir  Wil- 
liam Junes,  about  2000  years  before  Christ,  ,  WJi^n  the  i^ige- 
jiiou^  artistt  Mr  Wales,  who  Kas  be^n  employed  in  designing 
these  excavations,  shail  have  favoured  the  woHd  with  the  plans 
fijQd  idseriptions  of  these  singular  remt^ias,  there  is  little  <}oubt  of 
Bsceftaining  their  origin  and  use.  Sir  Charles,  from  his  being 
unacquainted  with  Sanscrit^  his  indisposition  at  the  tiqae  be  view- 
ed tbem,  and  the  i^noranca  of  his  Cictt^one,  has  fiirni^td^a  de- 
iscription  better  calculated  to  excite,  than  to  gratify  csuriositr* 
The  excavatii^ns  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt>  ftppeAfT  to  be  anriogoiis  in 
their  purposes  and  execution/  ;•  .    . 

Jlemarlcs  on  sQme.ArUiguilie$o$kihe  WeslcuaiSoHik  CcaUs  of  Ceylon. 

These  papers,  fiimished  by  Ctiptain  Mackenzie  and  Mr  Ha- 
rington,  supply  some  important  confirmations  of  the  received 
(and,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  the  true)  opinion^  concerning 
the  relative  antiquity  of  the  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  and  the 
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^rorship  of  Buddha.  The  former  of  these  prevailed  in  Cey- 
ioni  till  it  was  supplanted  by  the  latter,  introduced  in  the  sixth 
ccnturj'  before  Christ,  Of  the  first  fact,  we  never  entertained  a 
doubt,  since  the  island  is  covered  ivith  towns  and  villciges,  nam- 
ed after  the  Hindu  deities  ;  the  ruins  of  whose  temples  are  novr 
seen  surrounding  modern  edifices  constructed  to  Buddha.  At- 
tached to  the  latter,  is  usually  seen  a  s<ih'd  structure  of  a  circular 
ehspe,  surrounded  by  a  terrace,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those 
described  by  Colonel  Symes  in  the  Burman  dominions,  where 
the  same  superstition  is  prevalent,     llieir  analogy  with  the  £- 

5'yptian  pyramids,  suggesta  a  confirmation  of  one  of  Sir  Willlana 
ones's  h3'pothese8,  ot  which  his  untimely  death  preveftted  the 
elucidation. — Set  JDissertaticm  on  ike  Anti(juify  of  Oie  Lulian 
zodiac. 

On  Mould  Caucasus.    Bj^  Captain  Francis  Wllford. 

Captain  Wilford  is  a  skilful  geographer,  and  an  excellent 
classical  scholar..  By  birth  a  German,  he  has,  since  his  resi- 
dence in  Bengal^  to  a  knowledge  of  the  antient  languages  of  Eu*- 
rope,  added  that  of  India.  His  iirst  communication  to  the  So- 
ciety, fixed  demonstratively  the  seat  of  Tagara,  a  celebrated  em- 
poriu^i,  according  to  Arrian  and  PcoJcmy,  atDeoghir^  near  the 
excav^tio/EM  described  by  Sir  Charles  Mafet.  The  next,  attract- 
ed much  naore  of  the  public  attention,  by  endeavouring  to  estar 
blisb,  that  an  eariy  intercourse  had  subsisted  between  India  and 
the  CQ^ntric3  watered  by  the  Nil- ,  and  successive  emigrations 
having  tal^n  place  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  theory 
seen9b$d.  tpo  iDuch  founded  on  verbal  etymologies ;  but  these,  with 
ih^  coinciijences  derived  from  geography,  history,  and  fable, 
CTiistituted  a  mass  of  evidence,  *  which  it  were  diffici^lt  toresi«3t, 

«*^^^^^^i^       ■*■■■        ■*'-P"^l^  ■'  ■■  ■         ■■■■■■  ■«i----.i*-i-i-l-^         •         ■■.■■-.      .  ■■«  IIRI  -■-■..■■     ^t^-m^^^m^^ 

'  *  ifhie  bjf  the  /2mcto^.— MticK  more  might,  dcmbtlefs,  be  produced, 
if  y<«Jui<itc.  Wfe  JtMJtj'a  ^  dayt  ag6,  li^ith  "a  paflVge  of  thrt  nature, 
Ifi'thr  Skpfcrit  hSftoV^of  D^a  llf'dhufa,  or  l>kmyrru».  The  Pauranica 
'm^iions^  that,  kfter' manehlRg  through  Afarioud  cooittries^  lie  Impaired 
Cd-OIhiki,  the  city  of.  Cuvera;  The  attnoutor  avlds,  Una  by  the  city 
H^-  Cuvera  (the  Indian  P1«€ih)«  we  mud  under ilaa d,  minea  x)i  goldj* 
Oa<  re/ciTiiig  td  the  didionary  of  Anaara  Sing^iat  for  the  irieaaing  of  the 
irend>Ollaki,  it  was  found  toiignify  the  city  of  Cuvera^  aod  tven  with* 
woQ%  liair.  Mount  OHakii  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  19 
thus  defcribed  by  the  Arabian  geographer:  *.  la  the  land  of  Baja, 
therp  are  gold  mioeSi  particularly  at  a  place  called  Ollaki :  there  are 
adt»  \n  any  qutrttr  oFth«  wortd,  fuch  gold  mtfie)  aa  tfaefl^*  The  inha« 
Mlant4rw<o0|hip  idols* '  OUaki  hai  no  figniiicatipn  whatever  in  Arabic  ^ 
theicforey  we.pnefume  none  in  the  Abyffinian.  Its  Satifcrit  meanings 
arc  iiqgularly  appofite,  and  mult  provcr^  we  chink|  decffive^  as  to  the 
phce  alluded  to. 
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vhOst  the  fact  to  be  proved  was  Dot  improbable  in  itself,  Hia 
subsequent  communications  exhibit  the  same  powers  of  combi- 
nation, the  same  erudition  and  ingenuity,  but  usuaUy  suggest 
much  wilder  hypotheses  ;  so  that,  whilst  we  admire  the  tolenta 
of  the  writer,  we  sddom  feel  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  con- 
clusions. In  this  class  we  must  rank  his  supposition,  that  the 
sacred  isles  of  the  Puran^s,  are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; an  hypothesis  which  would  require  the  strongest  proofe, 
and  has  hitherto  been  supported  only  by  the  weakest  The  pam- 
per before  us  is  distinguished  by  the  same  excellencies,  and  by 
similar  defects :  it  abounds  in  assertions  destitute  of  proof,  and 
in  valuable,  judicious  and  curious  remarks. 

Mount  Caucasus  derived  its  name  from  the  Khasa,  a  tribe 
whose  descendants  still  inhabit  the  same  regions.  The  appellations 
extended  from  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  proba- 
bly because  this  extensive  range  was  inhabited  by  Khasa :  for  we 
find  the  Cossei  amongst  the  mountaineers  of  Persia,  Mount  Ca^- 
sius  on  the  borders  ox  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria.  Their  ori- 
ginal country  is  Cashgar,  to  the  north-east  of  Cabul,  situated  in 
a  delightful  valjey,  and  watered  by  a  large  river,  which  washes 
Chatraul,  the  capital  city.  This  is  still  the  seat  of  a  petty  Mo- 
hamedan  prince,  who  is  now  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  together 
with  the  districts  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  An  extensive 
branch  of  Caucasus  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Parapamisus,  ob- 
viously derived  from  Para  Vami,  the  pure  and  excellent  city  of 
Vami,  commonly  called  Bamiyan.  It  is  situated  on  the  road 
between  Balkh  and  Cabul,  and,  like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  consists 
4>f  a  vast  number  of  apartments  and  recesses  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
some  of  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  dimensions^ 
are  supposed  to  have  been  temples:  Two  colossal  statues,  one 
eighty  ells  high,  and  the  other  only  fifty,  erect,  and  adhering  to 
the  mountain  from  which  they  are  cut  out,  still  arrest  the  atten* 
tion  of  travellers.  The  Hindus  and  Buddhists  have  each  a  le- 
gend to  account  for  them  :  The  Moslems  affirm,  they  represent 
Caiumara<i  and  his  consort ;  which  means,  says  our  author,  A- 
dam  and  Evc^  Bamiyan  is  named  Bahlica  in  the  Puranas,  and 
is  frequently  confounded  with  Baikh,  by  Persian  writers,  who 
mean  the  former,  when  they  speak  of  the  metropolis  of  the  fire 
worshippers.  I'his  and  the  adjacent  countries  are  considered, 
by  the  natives,  as  the  place  of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  man- 
kind* The  foundation  of  Bamiyan  is  ascribed  to  Shama,  who 
appears  to  be  Shem  ;  and  from  hence  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
travelled  to  the  west.  A  spot  occurs  also,  answering  minutely  to 
the  Mosaical  description  of  the  terrestrial  paradise;  for  a  small 
brook,  winding  through  the  valley,  falls  into  a  lake,  whence  is- 
sue four  navigable  rivers.     The  land  of  Khavila,  abounding  La 
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Eld«  is  found  in  the  district  of  Cabul.  But  although  this  idea 
not  countenanced  by  tradition,  many  circumstances  concur  to 
Erove,  that  it  was  in  this  vicinityt  Swayambhuva,  or  Noah,  de- 
arked  with  his  family  from  the  ark.  The  region  near  Tukht 
Soliman,  is  the  only  country  where  the  olive  tree  is  indigenous  ; 
and  Noah  was  suppued  with  wine,  by  the  vines  still  growing  spon- 
taneously between  Bamiyan  and  the  Indus.  Aryavarta,  or  India, 
is  probably  the  Araraut  mentioned  in  sgripture,  whence  the  pa- 
triarchs journeyed  (as  they  are  said)  from  the  east,  to  settle  in 
Shinar.  Parapamisus  is  named  Parnassus,  by  Dionysius,  Perie- 
getes,  Priscian,  and  Avienus:  This  term  originated  in  the  Parna* 
sala,  houses  of  leaves,  inhabited  by  the  hermits,  who  dwelt  on 
this  sacred  mountain.  For  Deva  Cala  Yavana  (Deucalion),  king 
of  this  countrv,  when  he  repaired  to  Greece,  after  being  expelled 
from  his  dommions  by  Crisna,  transferred  to  the  Grecian  Par* 
nassus,  the  name  and  worship  celebrated  on  the  Parnassus  of 
India. 

We  have  selected  the  more  prominent  hypotheses  proposed 
by  Captain  Wilford  in  the  course  of  his  learned  disquisition* 
Arrian  affirms,  that  Caucasus  was  a  mountain  of  Scythia,  widely 
distant  from  Parapamisus.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  its  name  is, 
in  our  opinion,  a  corruption  of  Cuh-Caf ;  a  mountain  which, 
according  to  the  Persian  romances,  environs  the  habitable  globe. 
The  Khasaare  unquestionably  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  in- 
habit a  part  of  the  range  north-west  of  India ;  but  we  have  seen 
no  reason  to  believe  they  extended  even  to  the  Caspian.  The 
antiquity  of  Bamiyan,  is  proved,  by  tradition,  ana  by  its  re- 
mains, which  attest  the  workmanship  of  primeval  artists ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  is  the  Bahlica  of  the  Pura- 
nas  i  nor  that  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  is  not  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ignicolists,  mentioned  by  the  Moslem  historians.  Our 
author,  somewhat  ludicrously,  permits  his  readers  to  choose, 
whether  they  wil)  suppose  Sama,  to  whom  its  foundation  is  a- 
scribed  by  the  Buddhists,  to  be  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah«  or  Sam, 
the  famous  hero  of  Persia,  grandfather  of  Rustum.  Were  there 
no  other  alternative,  we  should  declare  for  Sam,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Zabul  for  the  king  of  Persia,  and  certainly  lived  in  the 
vicinity ;  though,  what  analogy  excepting  of  name,  can  be 
traced  between  a  Buddhist  devotee,  and  a  Persian  warrior,  we 
are  at  a  lo^s  to  imagine.  The  flaming  sword  which  guards  the 
approaches  to  Eden,  has  not,  we  apprehend,  receded,  nor  per- 
mitted our  author  to  penetrate  to  its  site ;  and  the  bleak  Mount 
of  Araraut  will  retain  its  claim  as  the  resting  place  of  the  ark, 
in  spite  of  the  vines  and  olives  of  Aryaverta.  The  legends  re- 
specting Parnassus  and  Deucalion,  stand  in  a  different  predica- 
ment j  for  the  historians  of  AJc:cander  'admit  that  he  found 
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traces  of  the  exploits  of  the  Grecian  deities  as  far  east  as  hig 
arms  had  reached.  But  the  discussion,  however  curious^  would 
occupy  a  space  inconsistent  with  our  limits. 

,0n  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta.     By  Mr  J.  Bentley. 

Mr  Benlley  appears  to  be  a  mathematician  of  considerable  in- 
dustry and  merit.  In  this  disquisition,  he  has  supplied  some  in* 
structive  observations  oft  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  a^^tronomy, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  cycles  were,  or  might  have 
been  formed.  He  has  also  exhibited  useful  formulse,  showing 
their  application  in  discovering  the  actual  position  of  the  heaveor 
ly  bodies. 

His  discussion  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta, 
involves  points  of  the  utmost  importance  $  no  less,  indeed,  tlian 
whether  the  whole  of  Sanscrit  literature  shall  be  considered  as 
the  spurious  productions  of  a  recent  age,  or  genuine  monuments 
of  primeval  times.  We  shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  his  for- 
midable attack  on  the  Indian  Gymnosophists*. 

The  Surya  Siddhanta  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient astronomical  treatise  tne  Hindus  have ;  and,  according  to 
their  notions,  wa5  received  by  divine  revelation  2,164,899  years 
agp :  But  the  mean  result  of  calculations,  from  ten  diiferent  data 
aSbrded  by  that  work,  and,  on  its  own  priuqiples,  assuming  thje 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  have  been  accuratelv  observed 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  gives  only  7S1  years  (or  tne  date  of 
its  composition,  or  the  year  of  our  Lora  1<)$8.  *  But,  inde- 
pendent of  all  calculations,  an  astronomical  work,  intitulod  the 
Bha&vati,  was  composed  700  yeacs  ago  by  Sotanund,  who,  ac- 
.cording  to  Hindu  accounts,  was  a  pupil  of  Varaha  Mihira:  the 

*  By  exhibiting  the  mean  result  only,  we  have  given  Mr  Huntley's 
argument  an  advantage  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  individual  re- 
sults from  each  of  the  ten  data^  vary  from  300  to  1 100  years,  for  the 
age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta.  H^ce,  the  onlv  legitimate  inferehQc 
that  can  be  deduced,  is,  either  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  inac« 
curately  observed  by  the  author,  as  to  furnish  no  basis  for  calculation ; 
or  that  the  observations  were  made  at  a  period  prodigiou^y  anterior 
to  that  assumed  by  Mr  Bentley.  The  Unt  alone  is  admissible,  and 
in  that  we  are  disposed  to  acquiesce.  But  when  it  is  recollected  how 
many  collations,  researches,  and  atgenious  conjectures,  have  been  re- 
quisite to  restore  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to^their  pristine  sense, 
some  inquiry  would  be  necessary  respecting  the  manuscript  used  by 
Mr  Bentley,  and  the  ceruinty  of  his  comprehending  his  text,  which 
he  interprets  differently  from  his  instructors.  At  present,  Mr  Bent- 
ley is  involved  in  the  following  dilemma ;  either  that  the  observations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. contained  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  are  wholty 
erroneous ;  or  that  they  were  not  made  at  the  period  he  conjectiures, 
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commeoiary  on  this  treatise  declares,  that  Varaha  was  the  an* 
thor  of  the  Surya  Slddhanta.  *  Therefore,  any  Hindu  work, 
in  which  the  name  of  Varaha,  or  his  system,  is  mentioned,  mast 
evidently  be  modern :  and  this  circumstance  alone  totally  de- 
(trovs  the  pretended  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Puranas  and  other 
books,  which,  through  tlie  at  ti (ices  of  the  Brahmanical  tribe, 
havo  been  hitherto  deemed  the  most  ancient  in  existence. ' 
Now,  all  the  other  astronomical  works  Mr  Bentley  has  seen, 
adopt  the  system  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  by  Varaha. 
A  work  ascribed  to  Parasara,  a  philosopher  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  before  the  Vedas  were  arranged  in  their  present  form, 
exhibits  a  still  more  manifest  proof  of  n>rgery ;  since  one  of  tlie 
formulas  it  exhibits,  mentions  the  era  of  Saca,  which  began 
anno  Domini  78. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  circumstances  so  forcibly 
stated,  by  no  means  justify  the  sweeping  inference  deduced  by 
our  atitbor.  Varaha  Mihira  was  never  considered  as  an  antient 
writer,  and  is  supposed  by  Sh-  William  Jones,  to  have  flourish- 
ed anno  Donmri' ^99,  Ihat  he  was  the  author  =of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta,  rests  on  the  single  authority  of  the  Wmmentator  on 
the  Bbafivati,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  in 
8iam  ;  though  we  greatly  wish  Mr  Bentley  had  ilnitated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jonesr  on  such  occasions,  by  inserting  the  original  passage* 
But,  on  what  anthoricy  does  our  author  assume,  Uiat  the  calpa 
or  cyde  of  Varaha  is  tnat  of  Varaha  Mihira^  the  modern  astro- 
nomer ?  We  find  the  Hindu  cycles  ajways  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  d?fFerent  dWries.  There  is  the  Devi  Calpa,  the  Surya 
Calpa ;  the'  present  is  the  Visnu  Calpa ;  and  we  entertain  no 
doubt,  that  the  Varaha  Calpa  derived  that  designation  from  the 
Varaha  Avatara,  or  incarnation  of  Visnu,  in  the  form  of  a  boar, 
as  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  natives.  Now,  the  name  of 
Varaha  Miliira  unquestionably  does  not  occur  in  the  Puranas,  or 
In  anj  wprk  pretending  to  antiquity ;  and  we  have  seen  in  what 
light  we  are  to  consider  the  Varaha  Calpa.  Tlie  mention  of  the 
era  of  Saca^  in  a  work  attributed  to  Parasara,  is  only  decisive 
against  th^t  passage ;  for  we  are  satisfied  no  work  of  great  anti- 
quity can  exist,  in  a  country  where  the  art  of  printing  is  un« 
kaowa,  free  from  iitCerpcdatf  ons*  The  institutes  of  Timur  are  now 
ackftowledged  to  be  genuine,-  and  w^ritten  under  the  direction  of 
that  conqueror,  though'  tbey  are  found  to  contain  an  account  of 
his  own  4eath«  Some  <9dpyi8t  of  the  Crista  Parasara,  was  ac- 
quainted with  an  useful  feimula,  which  he  injudiciously  inaerted 
in  what  he  considered*  it^  proper  place.  Did 'our  limits  permit^ 
we  eottid  distinctly  prove,  from  considerations  unconnected  with 
astronomy,  that  the  high  antiquity  attributed  to  the  Hindu  re* 
cordS|  is  founded  on  evidence  of  a  nature  almost  conclusive.    ' 


AiT.  V,  Tfffods  in  the  Ottoman  Empire^  Egypt^  and  Perna^  under, 
taken  by  Order  of  the  GoTernment  of  France,  during  the  firft  fix 
years  of  the  Republic,  by  G.  A.  Olivier,  Member  of  the  National 
Inftitute,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  &:c.  &c.  Illuft  rated  by  Engravings,  confuting  of  Human  Fi« 
gures,  Animals,  Plants,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed* 
a  Map  of  Greece,  of  the  Archipelago,  and  of  a  part  of  Afia  Minor. 
Vol.  I.  k  II.     Tranflated  from  the  French.     Longman.     i8oi. 

'  A  MIDST  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  crisis  in  France^ 
-^^  whilst  the  Royal  Family  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  n 
sanguinary  proscription  everywhere  pursued  its  adherents ;  and 
whust  the  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  still  hovered  on  thefrontiers^ 
the  executive  provisional  council  found  leisure  to  draw  up  a  sche- 
.dule  of  instructions  for  Messrs  Olivier  and  Qruguidre,  deputed 
to  collect  information  relative  to  the  interesting  countries  enu^ 
meraled  in  the  title*  p3ge.  *  Commerce,  agriculture,  natural 
hi^^torj)  general  physics,  geography,  the  medical  art,  and  even 
our  political  relations  with  Turkey, '  were  the  objects  to  which 
their  attention  was  primarily  directed. 

M.  Olivier,  who  alone  lived  to  revisit  his  native  country,  is  a 
native  of  Provence,  and  was  previously  known  to  the  literary 
world,  by  his  ^  Entomologie,  ou  histoire  naturelle  de9  jnsectes,  - 
by  his  '  iJictionnaire  des  insectes,  faisant  partie  de  T  Encyclopedic 
m^thodique, '  and  by  a  varietyof  Memoires  on  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history  and  agriculture.  The  candour  and  simplicity  of  the 
statements,  whicn  M.  Olivier  has  exhibited,  as  the  result  of  his 
personal  observations,  confirm^  i|s  in  the  opinion,  that  the  osten- 
sible motives,  above  assigned  for  his  mission,  were  also  the  real 
ones ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  provisional  g6- 
vemment  would  scarcely  have  selected  a  laborious  entomologist^ 
for  purposes  of  more  questionable  tendency* 

<  I  have, '  fays  our  author,  *  in  the  following  narrative,  avoided  all 
fingular  anecdotes,  all  humorous  (lories,  more  fit  to  amufe  than  inftrud. 
I  was  not  willing  to  employ  thofe  over- brilliant  colours,  which  may  be 
captivating  for  a  moment ;  but  the  efFe6i  of  which  is  tranfient.  The 
^ght  of  a  deferted  field  covered  with  myrtles,  or  that  of  a  garden 
confuftdly  planted-  with  date  and  orange  trees,  could  never  inflame  my 
imagination  ;  and  I  have  frequently  furveyed,  without  aftoniihrnent^ 
truncated  capitals,  and  fcattered  fragments  of  columns/ 

From  this  passage,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
extent  and  species  of  the  entertainment  afforded  by  the  French 
traveller;  they  will  find  important  facts,  and  meagre  description } 
much  political  discussion ,  and  little  illustration  of  manners.  Th^ 
luxuriant  scenery,  which  skirts  the  banks  of  the  Hiracian  Bos* 
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phorus,  is  certainly  dqpicted  with  no  very  splendid  colouring,  iit 
the  pages  of  oar  author.  To  him  the  city  of  Constantine  is  HA 
irreguUr  capital,  with  an  excellent  harbour ;  the  hoary  cliffV  of 
Olympus,  viewed  in  the  distant  horizon,  are  only  high  moun- 
tains, covered  through  great  part  of  the  year  with  snow;  and 
the  odebrated  labyrinth  of  Crete,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  large 
stone  quarry, 

M,  Olivier,  and  his  colleague,  embarked  at  Toulon,  in  the 
month  of  April  1793 ;  and,  after  a  passaf^e  of  twenty- two  days, 
reached  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The  elevated  position  of 
this  city,  *  the  mixture  of  trees,  houses,  and  minarets,  which  it 
presents  $  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  harbour  and  sub* 
urbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and  St  Demitri ;  Scutari,  and  the  verdant. 
hilis  which  lie  behind  ;  the  Propontis,  with  its  islands  ;  farther 
on.  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  snow ;  everywhere  the  varie- 
gated and  fertile  fields  of  Asia  and  Europe ; — all  this  assemblage 
exhibits  different  pictures,  which  captivate  and  astonish, '  But 
these  impressions  are  speedily  remov^  on  entering  the  city,  com- 
posed of  narrow  and  ill- paved  streets,  and  filled  with  mean  hopses, 
oonstructed  of  earth  and  wood.  Its  population  he  estimates  at 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  ascertained  by  the  distribution 
of  corn  monopolized  by  the  Porte,  and  supposing  that  the  men, 
women,  and  children  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  o(  flour  per  day* 
Though  this  allowance  be  sufficiently  ample,  yet  recent  trnveUers 
do  not  admit  so  considerable  a  population :  Mr  Dallaway  states  it 
at  400,000,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  Tophana, 
and  Scutari.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  believe  our  ^uthor 
correct;  the  quantity  of  corn  daily  distributed,  is  an  ascertained 
fact  $  the  estimated  consumption  of  each  individual,  seems  rather 
to  err  by  excess;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability 
of  considerable  quantities  being  smuggled  into  the  city,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  its  population  to  fall  snort  of  his  calculation. 

The  subsistence  of  this  immense  population  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  firom  the  Grand  Signior.  *  Almost  all  the  revenues 
of  the  royal  treasury, '  says  M.  Olivier,  ^  are  consumed  in  Con- 
stantinople; here  are  placed  idl  the  national  establishments;  and» 
in  the  provinces,  there  neither  are  armies,  navy,  arsenals,  nor  for- 
tresses kept  up  at  his  expense. '  This  observation,  as  above  ex- 
pressed, might  lead  to  an  important  error ;  the  provincial  gover*- 
ncmi  defray  these  expenses,  from  the  revenues  of  their  respective 
provinces,  and  remit  the  surplus  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  those  disbursements  are  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  same  sources  which  supply  the  expenditure  of  the  c^ipital 
The  weahh  annually  poured  into  Constantinofje,  and  consumdl 
there,  our  author  estimates  at  two  hundred,  jniliions  of  livres  ; 
and  to  the  presence  of  tlie  sovereigni  to  the  expense  of  his  palace. 
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<iBd  to  the  public  establishments,  he  attributes  solely  its  great 
population. 

^  The  richest  private  individuals  of  the  erapire*  do  not  come  hither 
to  spend  their  income  in  efieminacy  and  idleness ;  or  dissipsrte  th^r 
fortunes  in  the  hazards  of  play,  in  the  pleasures  of  lovc^  or  in  the 
luxury  of  the  table.  The  Agas,  or  lords,  remain  on  their  estates* 
In  order  to  preserve  them,  defend  them,  and  make  the  most  <^  them« 
The  Pachas  cannot  quit  their  government^  without  an  order  of  the 
sovereign.  The  Molhas'  (it  should  be  Mula)  *  and  the  Cadis,  exer«> 
cise  justice  in  the  towns,  whither  they  have  received  orders  to  repair.; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  come  to  intrigue  at  Constantiuople,  only 
when  they  are  displaced.  * 

The  harbour  presents  an  ever-varying  scene,  from  the  arrival 
and  departure  ot'  ships  and  large  boats^  and  the  contintial  move* 
inent  of  caiques,  manned  by  two  or  three  rowers.  In  i^s  facility 
of  access ;  in  that  of  its  defence,  by  fortifying  the  entrance  of  the  ' 
Bosphoms,  and  of  the  Hellespont;  in  its  capncity  of  contahiing 
^  considerable  navy$  and  in  the  r^noval  of  deposkions  by  tfae 
rotatory  motion  of  the  current,  which  keeps  it  perpetually  clear  ; 
the  harbour  of  Constantii^ople  possesses  stili  more  important  ad- 
vantages^  ^  We  may,  at  this  moment,  carry  the  Turkish  navy 
to  twen^  sail  of  the  line,  one  of  which  is  a  three  decker ;  to  up- 
wards oi  twenty  frigates -or  sloops,  some  of  which  are  of  ^  gtins; 
and  to  various  other  small  vessels.  *  Hussain'  Pacba^  who,  frdm  a 
confidential  slave,  had  b^eni^ised  by  Seiim  to  the  office  of  high- 
admiral,  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  add  to  the  number:  but 
whilst  the  Turkish  navy  shall  cbntinue  to  be  wrought  by  Gredis 
ignorant  of  navigation,  and  ill-affected  to  the  cause  in  which 
uey  are  engaged,  their  maritime  power  must  be  calculated  from 
other  data  than  the  number  o{  their  vessels. 

From  Constantinople,  our  authov'^as  transported  in  ten  mi- 
nutes across  the  Bosphorus,  and  landed  at  Scutari,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  This  town  serves  as  an  em porium,  and  a  rende7A*ou8  to 
the  caravans  of  Asia ;  and  its  population,  estimated  at  60,000  in- 
habitants, was  included  in  that  of  tlie  capital.  *  The  burying 
grounds  of  Scutari  are  the  handsomest  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
nrom  their  extent,  the  luxury  of  the  tombs,  and  the  height  and 
closeness  of  the  trees.  *  The  Turks  prefer  being  buried  in  Asifi^ 
which  they  consider  as  belonging  to  the  true  believers;  while  the 
land  of  Europe  is  expected  again  to  revert  one  day  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Infidels;  a  prediction,  which,  hke  most  others,  will 
doubtless  accelerate  its  own  accomplishment.  Th«  cypress  ti*ees» 
which  shade  the  cemetery,  extend  to  the  site  of  Chalcedony 
now  faintly  marked  by  some  remains  of  walls,  and  a  small 
subterraneous  temple.    Notwithstanding  the  extensive  gardens 
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wfaidif  in  ftome  places,  corer  the  eiavirons  of  Constantiaople,  the 
adjacent  fidds  are  surprisio^y  neglected ;  and,  from  their  sterile 
aspect,  bespeak  rather  a  devastated  country,  than  the  Yicinitj  of  a 
popaloiis  city.  A  chain  of  schistose  hills,  very  fertile,  and  cover-* 
ed  with  cypresses,  oaks,  lime-trees,  chesnnt^trees,  arbutuses,  myr- 
tles, brooms,  and  vines,  skirts  the  channel  of  the  Bospborus* 
The  castles,  erected  on  each  shore  to  defend  the  passage,  mrghc^ 
in  our  author's  opinion,  be  dismantled  by  a  single  frigate.  In  the 
broadest  part,  only  six  miles  from  the  Hiack  Sea,  stands  the  ro- 
mantic village  of  Buyucdcre,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians ; — to  render  it  a  residence  perfectly  a- 
greeable,  it  were  necessary,  M.  Olivier  thinks,  that  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Europeans  should  be  less  ibnd  of  ceremony,  and  tlie 
women  of  the  Greeks  less  attached  to  money. 

Citizeii  Beauchamp,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Institute, 
having  recently  surveyed  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as 
T/ebisond— ^  It  results, '  says  M.  Oliviar,  *  from  his  ol»ervations, 
that  the  sooth  coast  advaaces,  in  soooe  places,  about  a  dc^ee 
more  towards  the  north ;  that  Capes  Kerenpd  and  Indj^  are  near- 
ly in  tlie  4^2d  degree ;  that  tlie  gufph  of  Somson  is  much  deeper  ; 
and  that  Trcbisond  is  five  or  six  leagues  more  to  the  westward, 
than  it  is  laid  down  on  the  charts.  *  lliis  information  would 
have  been  more  valuabk,  had  it  been  more  particular :  in  (aet> 
we  find  Karanpi  (the  ancient  Carambis)  actually  occupying,  in 
our  charts,  the  position  here  assigned  to  it ;  and  our  readers  will 
doubtleft  be  surprised  to  find  the  Amisenus  Sinus  (called  Amisuti 
by  the  Turks)  converted  by  the  Citizen  Beauchamp  (for  we  can- 
not suppose  it  M.  Olivier)  into  the  gulpb  of  Samson. 

From  Buyucdere  to  the  Black  Sea,  lies  a  country  very  uneven, 
a  little  mountainous,  at  first  volcanic,  then  schistose,  uncultivated, 
covered  with  rock-roses,  artmtuses,  and  broom.  The  coast  rises 
twenty  toises,  almost  peroendicularly,  for  a  great  extent  present- 
ing a  mixtore  of  clay  and  calcareous  earth,  in  which  a  company 
or  Armenian  traders  wrought  a  few  veins  of  a  vegetable  s^ub'* 
stance,  *  which  have  not  yet  entirely  readied  the  state  of  cAar- 
€oaU  \  For  this  error,  M.  Olivier  is  manifestly  iiKiobted  to  liit» 
translator  ;  .and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  meant,  that  tliese  vege- 
table I'einains  have  not  reached  the  state  of  coal. 

Inj.his  medical  capacity,  M.  Olivier  had  occasion  to  enter  the 
harami  of  a  Turkish  ofiker :  We  select  bis  description  of  the  inte^ 
rior  of  the  dwelling; 

*  We  wafe  received  in  a  hatid9<yme  kiosk,  a  sort  of  saloon  open  on  the 
•ides,  ornamented  with  paintings,  gliding,  and  Arabic  sentences  t;ikeu 
from  the  Katan. '  In  the  middle,  werfe  a  jet-d*eau,  and  a  bason  of  white 
sarble;  on  com  side  was  a  view  of  tlie  fio9phoru$ ;  and  on  the  other. 
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that  of  a  beautiful  garden,  and  of  part  of'  the  Capidgi's  houfe*  built 
with  much  elegance*  After  the  cuftomary  compliments,  pipes  and  cof* 
fee  were  brought ;  and,  after  an  hour's  converfation,  we  went  to  the  fe<* 
male  patient.  No  fervant  followed  us.  The  Capidgi  made  us  crofs  va« 
rious  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  himfelf  opened  and  (hut.  We 
arrived  at  a  hall  rather  fpaciou^,  furrounded,  on  three  fides,  by  a  fopha 
covered  with  a  beautiful  crimfon  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe.  Off 
the  floor  were  fpread  a  fine  Egyptian  mat,  and  a  few  little  Perfian  car- 
pets.  The  fick  woman  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  a  light  mat^ 
tress,  furrounded  by  large  cufhions,  on  which  ihe  was  leaning,  and  at- 
tended by  two  young  female  flaves. ' 

In  Turkey,  the  law  permits  three  manners  of  cohabiting  with 
women.  Tournefort  justly  observed,  that  a  man  married  the  first, 
hired  the  second,  and  purchased  the  third.  M.  Olivier,  however, 
states,  somewhat  inaccurately,  that  the  second  of  these  modes  *  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  kapin :  *  the  word  cabin^  to  which 
he  alludes,  signifies  literally  a  jointure  or  dowry,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  Persic  terms  incorporated  with  the  mixed  idiom  of  the 
Turks.  In  considering  the  consequences  of  polygamy  on  popular 
tion,  our  author  determines  it  to  be  prejudicial ;  assuming,  now- 
ever,  that  the  number  of  women  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  men. 
Were  this  jtetitio  prvicipii  conceded,  there  could  be  no  question 
that  polygamy  were  unfavourable  to  population  ;  but  we  appre- 
hend that,  in  the  southern  climates  of  Asia,  the  number  of  female 
births  considerably  preponderates ;  and,  unless  this  circumstance 
be  attributed  to  polygamy  as  an  effect,  its  influence  on  popula- 
tion must  still  remain  problematical. 

On  the  9th  April  1798,  our  author  accompanied  the  Frepch 
legation,  to  see  the  filing  off  of  a  part  of  the  army,  which  Sultan 
Selim  was  sending  against  Paswan  Oglou. 

<  We  faw  pafs  in  fucceifion,  companies  of  cavalry,  of  Delis,  of  YaVmSf 
of  Timariots,  of  Selidlars,  and  of  Spahis,  armed  with  a  nnu/ket,  two 
piftols,  and  a  fabre.  After  them  came  a  company  of  horfemen,  armed 
with  lances :  like  thofe  who  went  firft,  they  had  their  fabre  and  piftols. 
Each  company  was  preceded  by  one  or  two  colours,  and  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  Sacas,  or  water-carriers.  The  horfes  on  which  thefe 
Sacas '  (it  fliould  be  Sdki)  *  were  mounted,  had  two  large  leather  bot* 
ties  of  water,  for  the  wants  of  the  company. 

*  What  had  rather  a  bad  effect  among  this  chofen  troop  was,  that 
the  muflcets  were  of  different  form  and  calibre  ;  the  horfemen  were  ir* 
regularly  clothed;  many  among  them  were  in  rags  and  ill  mounted, 
while  fome  others  were  better  drefTed  and  better  armed.  The  officers 
wfcre  diftinguiihed  by  the  beauty  of  their  horfes,  by  the  richnefs  of  the 
trappingsi  and  by  tie  footiaen  who. preceded  them.' 
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<  Odou,  in  Turkish,  signifies  son.  The  father  was  Ayam,  or 
Notabk  of  Widin.  *  [We  must  here  remark,  that  the  office  of 
Ayan,  enjoyed  by  the  father  of  Paswan  Oglou^  derived  from  an 
Arabic  word  signifying  an  eye,  and  not. Ayam,  as  M.  Olivier 
writes  it,  was  that  of  Inspector  or  Comptroller  of  the  city,  and 
certainly  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  functions  of  a  French  No- 
table.] '  He  was  rich,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  among  his 
fellow  Citizens.  He  conmandcd  a  troop  of  volunteers  in  the  last 
war  of  the  Turks  against  the  Russians  and  Germans.  It  is  thought 
that  his  reputation,  and,  above  all^  his  riches,  induced  the  Grand 
Visir,  then  Seraskier  of  the  army,  to  cause  him  to  be  apprehendedn 
and  his  head  to  be  cut  off. '  l*he  conduct  of  Paswan  Oglou  is 
attributed,  by  our  author,  to  revenge ;  and  political  events  con^ 
curred  to  facilitate  his  designs.  The  signal  and  successive  defeatit 
of  the  Turkish  armies,  haid  called  the  attention  of  the  Sultans 
Mustafa  III.  and  Abdul  Hamid,  to  the  improvement  of  their  mi*- 
litary  establishment ;  and  various  institutions  were  formed  witU 
that  intention.  Selira  III,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  struck 
with  the  superiority  of  European  arms  and  tactics,  determined  to 
fiubstitnte  a  well- disciplined  army,  in  the  room  of  the  mutinous 
and  disorderly  bands  which  constituted  the  corps  of  Janizaries  ; 
but  that  body,  though  little  formidable  to  an  ^nemy,  was  still  too 
powerful  to  be  attacked  with  impunity  by  their  sovereign.  An 
attempt  to  preclude  the  increase  of  their  niimber  by  ficw  recruits, 
occasioned  an  insurrection  in  tlie  Western  provinces :  This  revolt 
was  suppressed  everywhere  but  at  Widin ;  where  Paswan  OgloQ, 
recently  appointed  Ayan,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents 
against  the  Pacha,  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  town*  This  success  collected  around  him  aU  the  disaffected 
Janizaries  of  the  provinces  ;  the  prospect  of  immunity  from  the 
new  taxes,  enlisted  others  under  his  banners;  the  Greeks  were  at- 
tracted by  the  abolition  of  distinctions,  and  by  the  motto  of  liber- 
ty and  justice,  which  were  seen,  perhaps,  only  on  his  standards. 
Seizing  the  imperial  revenues,  and  levying  contributions  from  the 
country,  his  force  was  already  become  so  formidable,  as  to  induce 
the  Porte  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  restitution  of  his  father's 
property  t  It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  every  thing  should  remain 
at  Widin  qn  the  antient  footing;  that  the  new  tax  should  not  be 
established  there ;  and  that  the  Janizaries  should  be  maintained  in 
their  rights.  It  was  easy  to  predict  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
g[racellii  compromise:  The  Pacha  deputed  to  the  government  of 
Widin  by  the  Porte,  found  his  authority  merely  nominali  the  in* 
fluence  and  intrigues  of  Paswan  Ogiou  extended  e\  en  to  the  Court ; 
he  solicited  the  government  for  himself,  together  with  the  dignity 
of  Pacha  of  Three  Tails ;  and»  when  he  perceived  his  machina- 
tioxv»  firuitiess,  raised  again  the  standard  of  revolt,  drove  away  the 
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Pacha,  and  recommenced  his  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Pa$wan  Odou,  according  to  M.  Olivier,  was  on^ 
deterred,,  by  dread  of  the  imperial  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Peters- 
burgh,  firom  seizing  on  the  provinces  of  Wallachia'  and  Moldavia, 
and  erecting  them  inta  an  independent  principality*  A  less  ha- 
zardous attempt,  in  our  author's  opinion,  would  have  been,  to 
march  to  Constantinople,  and  to  seat  himself  on  the  Ottoman 
thronel  He  did  neither ;  but  contented  himself  with  levying  con- 
tributions, augmenting  his  forces,  and  preparing  to  resist  such  aU 
tacks  as  the  Porte  might  me^tate  against  him.  *  Already  had  the 
Janizaries  refused  to  march ;  already  did  the  immense  number  of 
inhabiumts  of  Constantinople  hold  out  their  arms  to  him,  whom 
they  considered  as  their  deliverer,  as  the  de&nder  of  their  rights: 
Tm  majority  of  die  great  were  devoted  to  his  interests;  and  the 
people-,  as  is  well  known,  always  seduced  by  the  prestiges  which 
surround  the  great  man,  second  his  projects  without  inquiry,  and 
promote,  without  mistrust,  all  his  enterprises. '  At  length,  thedif- 
ferent  Pachas  of  European  Turkey  were  ordered  to  march  against 
him  with  all  their  forces*  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  &vomv 
able  to  Paswan,  who  added  Orsova,  Silistria,  Kersova,  and  almost 
all  the  towns  situated  on  the  Danube,  to  those  which  had  previous- 
ly acknowledged  his  authority.  In  1798,  all  the  Pachas  of  the 
empire  were  ordered  to  detach  their  quota  of  troops,  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  formidable  rebel :  The  Janizaries  still  persisted  ia 
their  refusal' to  march  against  a  Mussulman,  whose  only  crime  was 
to  have  asserted  their  privileges.  A  numerous  armv  was,  how- 
ever, collected,  the  rear  guard  of  which  M.  Olivier  nad  seen  i^le 
off,  and  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Hussain  Pacha,  the  High 
Admiral,  whose  personal  courage  and  tried  fidelity  were  suppos- 
ed to  supply  the  place  of  experience,  in  an  arduous  service,  to 
which  he  had  been  unaccustomed*  The  signal  defeat  of  this 
commanier,  before  the  gates  of  Widrn,  completed  the  triumph, 
and  has,  for  a  time,  consolidated  the  power  of  Paswan  Ogloiu 

*  As  Toon  as  Hussain  had  retired,  Fafwan  recalled  the  foMters  that 
he  had  difbanded ;  he  a  fecond  time  made  himfeif  mafter  of  the  places 
"which  he  had  evacuated,  and  again  threatened  the  norths  ef  the  empire. 
After  various  deliberations  of  the  Council,  the  Porte  determined  to  offer 
the  rebel,  whom  it  could  not  deftroy,  his  pardon^  the  government  of 
Wtdin,  and  the  dignity  of  Pacha  with  Three  Tails :  Apd  as,  in  thefe 
cfrcumftances,  *  fiiys  M.  Olivier,  *  defpotifm  required  a  vidim,  the 
Prince  of  Wdlachia  was  (acrificed  to  the  refentment  of  Huflain,  and  hifr 
head  brought  to  Conftantinople  in  Ventofe,  year  7  (1799*)  * 

We  were  desirous  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  powerful  insurgent  who  still  threatens  destruction 
to  the  Ottoman  throne:  But  it  is  now  time  we  should  complete 
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oar  survey  of  Constantiiiople,  and  prosecute  our  researches  a- 
moBg  the  Grrecian  isles.    Ttiat  city  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a 
mild  temperature,  a  beautiful  sky^  and  very  healthful  climate^ 
The  north-north-east  wind,  whicn  is  much  Uie  most  prevalent^ 
by  blowing  over  the  Black  Sea,  before  it  reaches  the  capital, 
tempers  the  heats  of  Summer,  and  mitigates  the  sharpness  of  the 
Winter  cold*    '  It  seldom  ireezes^  in  open  day;  and  thethermo* 
meter  scarcely  ever  falls,  during  the  night,  more  than  two  or 
three  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  *    At  that  period,  the 
tandour  supplies  the  want  of  grates  and  chimnies ;  it  is  a  copper 
brazier,  placed  under  a  table,  round  which  the  company  sit ;  it 
appears  to  our  author,  of  Greek  origin  ^  we  must  remark,  how* 
ever,  that  the  word  is  used,  in  Persia,  to  signify  an  oven.     To 
this  dangerous  mode  of  communicating  heat,  the  frequent  fires^ 
which  devastate  the  city,  are,  doubtless,  imputable.     A  multi- 
Uidcof  bears,  and  hungry  dogs,  infest  the  streets;  yet  canine 
madness  is  totally  unknown  in  the  East^     Our  author  h^re  points 
out  An  analogy  between  tliat  disorder  and  the  plague,  neitner  of 
which,  he  thinks,  can  be  spontaneously  generated  or  commu* 
nicated  by  the  atmosphere :   A  dog  must  oe  bitten,  and  a  man 
most  come  into  contact  with  pestiferous  persons,  or  with  some 
article  they  have  touched,  before  they  receive  the  infection.    We 
are  convinced,  that  the  plague  is  most  frequently,  and  most  fa* 
tally,  oomraunicated  by  actual  contact;  but,  in  absolutely  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  its  spontaneous  generation,  M.  Olivier  ap- 
pears to  forget,  that,  both  that  disease,  and  canine  madness,  must 
have  originated  in  that  manner,  in  whatever  mode  they  may  now 
moat  frequently  be  communicated.     Heat  and  cold  are  eoually 
repugnant  to  this  scourge  of  the  finest  climates:  the  sharp  Win- 
ters of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  intense  heats  of  an  Egyptian  Sum- 
mer, equally  eradicate  the  seeds  of  thb  disease.     Unction,  our 
author  considers  as  an  useless  remedy,  but  an  important  pre« 
aenrative ;  and  seems  to  believe,  that  butter-men,  whose  hands 
and  garments  are  usually  impregnated  with  that  substance,  are 
scarcely  ever  attacked  by  the  pl^ue.     Water-carriers  are  little 
subject  to'itf  and  persons  under  a  venereal  treatment,  are  also 
exempted  from  its^mfluence.     *  Nature  indicates,  *  says  our  au- 
thor, *  that  the  plague  cannot  be  cured  without  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance, and  the  wundant  suppuration  of  one  or  more  buboes: 
all  the  eiforts  of  the  physician  should  therefore  tend  to  provoke, 
MM  quickly  as  possible,  this  suppuration,  by  the  application  of 
the  actniu  cautery,  or  of  a  burning  iron,  to  the  place  where  the 
buboes  begin  to  show  themselves.      It  seems  to  result  from  M. 
DUvier's  inquiries,  that  this  virus  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  itch, 
of  syphilis,  of  canine  madness,  and  of  aU  tne  disorders  which,  i» 
man,  and  in  animals,  are  only  contagious  through  immediate 
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contact  In  this  case,  it  may  be  possible  to  find,  among  the 
preparations  of  metala  and  semi-metak,  if  not  a  qiecific,  at  least 
an  useful  remedy. 

'  The  Coran  is  the  ciiril,  criminal,  and  religious  code  of  the 
Moslems ;  its  interpreters,  the  Ulema,  (properly,  EHima,  or  the 
learned),  compose  the  highest  and  most  respectable  body  in 
the  Turkish  empire.    At  its  head  is  the  Mufti,  or  Sliaikh*alislam^ 
the  supreme  chief  of  the  religion  of  Mohamed,  whose  decrees, 
or  fatwa,  M.  Olivier  calls  fetras.  '  Two  Cadileskers,  or  military 
judges,  are  annually  appointed  for  Europe  and  Asia :  the  Istom-* 
bul  EifeDdi,  or  judge  of  Constantinople,  is  next  in  dignity. 
Mulas  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  most  considerable  cities;  and 
in  those  lef^s  popuk)us,  justice  is  administered,  or  bartered,  by  a 
Cadi.     The  universities  of  Constantinople,  Bursa,  and  Adria-^ 
nople,  instruct  those  dec^tined  for  the  law,  in  religious,  civil,  and 
criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the  ofiice  of  Madaris,  or  Professor^ 
is  itself  ar.  object  of  ambition,  and  a  step  to  higher  preferment. 
The  law  oiScers  enjoy  the  important  privilege  of  living;  sccilre 
IVom  the  extortions  of  the  Pacha,  and  of  transmitting  their  pro* 
perty  to  their  heirs,  without  risk  of  confiscation.     The  eccle* 
siastical  order  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  Shaikh,  who  preachea 
in  the  mosques  ever}'  Friday  f  of  the  Khatib,  who  recites  the 
Khiirba,  attesting  the  unity  of  God,  the  prophetic  character  of 
Mohamed,  and  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Sultan,  and  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  against  infidels;  the  Imam,  who  performs  the 
usual  service  five  times  a  day ;  and  of  the  Muezzin,  who,  from 
the  top  of  the  minaret,  summons  pious  Moslems  to  prayers.. 
All  these  terms  relative  to  law  and  religion,  are  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction, and  have  been  sometimes  mistaken,  and  oftener  mis- 
spelt, by  our  author :    But  it  were  tedious  to  correct  these  mi- 
nute defects,  in  a  writer  who  appears  never  to  have  studied  the 
Oriental  languages. 

The  ofiices  of  the  State  are  denoted  by  terms  derived  fi*om 
the  Turkish  language.  The  dignity  of  Pacha  of  three  tails,  con- 
fers the  supreme  delegated  power  over  a  whole  province.  The 
distinction  of  this  order  into  Pachas  of  three  and  of  two  taik^ 
has  not  been  explamed  by  M.  Olivier ;  but  we  believe  it  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  the  dimity,  or  Munsub,  conferred  by 
royal  grant,  at  the  period  of  devation  to  the  government^  by 
which  the  Munsubdar  is  constituted  commander  of  so  many 
horse.  If  the  number  be  triple  that  of  the  usual  Munsub,  the 
officer  becomes  a  Pacha  of  three  tails.  Though  this  whimsi- 
cal appellation  be  left  unexplained  by  all  the  writers  whom  we 
liave  consulted,  we  rely,  with  some  confidence,  on  the  conjec- 
ture we  have  ventured  to  propose.  A  pachalic  is  divided,  for 
military  purposes,  into  certain  districts,  called  san^acs,  or  stand- 
ards*   Ihe  janizariesi  spahisy,  yaXms^  and  timanota  of  the  di&« 
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trict,  are  obQged,  in  case  of  war,  to  unite  trader  the  colours  of  a 
commander,  called  Sangiac-bey,  and  to  wait  the  commands  of 
tlie  Paduu  When  Greece  was  conquered  by  the  arms  of  the 
Moslems,  certain  lands  were  granted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
without  quit-rent,  as  a  reward  for  their  valour ;  others  were  e- 
rected  into  lordships,  under  the  names  of  Ysum  and  Timar^ 
and  granted  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Aga,  on  condition  of  sup* 
plying  a  specified  number  of  troops,  when  required. 

There  is  room  for  an  interesting  disquisition  which  should 
trace  the  origin  of  the  system,  whid)  appears  to  have  extended 
with  the  Tartar  conquests,  almost  from  one  end  of  Asia  to  the 
other;  and  which  should  illustrate  the  modification  it  under- 
went in  the  dlfierent  countries,  firom  the  previous  habits,  or 
more  complete  subjection  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  we  find,  in 
Hindustan,  subsequent  to  the  Mogul  conauest,  the  office  of  Su- 
badar,  ancdogous  to  that  of  Pacha,  and,  like  it,  distinguished  by 
a  tit  idar  Munsub  of  the  greatest  number  of  horse :  the  provinciifei 
Fonjdar  of  India,  represents  the  Sangiac-  bey  of  Turkey.  In  the 
free  lands,  we  recognise  the  Altumgna:  the  Yaiifas  and  Timars 
supply  the  place  of  the  Jaghirdar.  This  military  system  of  the 
Tartar  conquerors,  was  extremely  foreign  to  the  mild  paternal 
l^ovemment  of  the  ancient  Hindu  piinces:  and  we  find  the  in- 
telligent travelW,  Abdul  Rezac,  who  visited,  as  embassador,  the 
court  of  Vijanagar,  impute  the  great  population  and  ridies  of 
diat  empire,  to  tne  army  bdng  paid  from  the  treasury,  and  hav- 
ing no  connexion  with  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  In  fact,  we 
find  that  the  system  was  never  so  completely  introduced  into  In- 
dia, as  to  gect  the  landed  proprietors  firom  their  estates,  which 
aeems  to  have  happened  in  Turkey.  The  Jaghirdars  were  not,  like 
the  Yaims,  proprietors  for  life  of  a  c^tain  portion  of  land,  but 
daim  firom  tne  Zemindar,  the  revenue  accrumg  from  the  latter 
to  government.  We  hope>  the  curious  nature  of  the  invcstiga* 
tion  will  accuse  the  length  of  this  digression,  and  plead  our  par- 
don^ if  we  have  pursued  the  parallel  to  an  unwarrantable  extent. 
The  annual  quit- rent,  established  by  the  Turks,  *  amounts  to  a 
^h  of  the  produce  for  the  Ravas,  or  Infidels,  *  and  a  seventh^ 
only,  for  the  lands  held  by  Moslems.  We  must  here  remark^ 
that  the  Arabic  term,  ^  Kaya, '  is  by  no  means  synonimous  with 
infidd  $  it  signifies  husbandman,  or  cultivator ;  and  if  it  seem, 
almost  exclusively,  applied  to  Greeks,  it  is  only  because  tli^ 
Turks  seldom  descend  to  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

The  Grand  Visir,  or  prime  minister,  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State,  and  formerly  presided  in  the  Divan  com^ 
posed  of  six  councillors.  Selim  III.  has  increased  the  number 
to  twelve ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Dallaway,  usually  attends  in 
person :  But  this  alteration  has  npt^  hitherto,  been  productive 
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of  the  advantages  which  the  Sultan  probably  had  in  view.  Dia- 
aensTons  usually  prevail  in  the  Divan  ;  M.  Olivier  asserts,  per«- 
fidy :  But  we  cannot  suppose,  that  the  members  of  this  council 
would  think  their  personal  a^randisement  could  be  augmented, 
by  promoting  the  designs  of  raswan  Oglon,  or  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburgh ;  and  are  inclined  to  add  this  allegation  to  the  list  of 
vulvar  rumours. 

Want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  of  security  to  pri- 
vate property,  produce,  in  Turkey,  their  usual  effects  of  deprea* 
aing  commerce,  and  raising  the  rate  of  interest ;  but  M.  Olivier 
candidly  acknowledges,  that  dishonesty  is  not  a  Turkish  vice;  that 
their  word  may  be  reKed  on ;  and  that,  were  they  less  oppres- 
eive  towards  their  tributary  subjects,  they  might  be  regarded  a» 
an  estimable  nation.  Wool  forms  the  principal  article  of  export 
trade  from  Constantinople ;  camels  hair,  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats ;  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  cotton,  buffaloes 
hides  and  tongues,  hares  skins,  Turkey  leather,  silk,  wax,  cop- 
per, and  orpiment,  complete  the  list  of  exports.  *  The  Angora 
goats  have  much  a£Bnity,  says  our  author,  as  to  the  fineness  of 
their  hair,  to  those  of  Carman  and  Cashmir.  Both  of  them  in- 
habit elevated  places,  cold  in  Winter,  and  very  warm  in  Sum- 
mer. '  But  the  shawl  goat,  to  which  our  author  alludes,  is  a  na^ 
tive  of  Tibet,  not  of  Cashmir,  and  delights  in  a  climate  where 
the  Angora  goat  would  inevitably  perish.  In  conformity  to  his 
instructions,  M.  Olivier  endeavoured  to  discover  the  process  used 
for  dressing  and  dyeing  the  goats  skins,  known  by  the  name  of 
Morocco  leather  $  but  experienced  a  resistance  which  he  did  not 
expect ;  and  it  must  still  remain  doubtful,  whether  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  skins,  or  to  their  proceedings,  that  .ve  must  attri- 
bute the  beauty  of  the  moroccos  of  the  Levant* 

M.  Olivier  and  his  associates  had  now  spent  above  eighteen 
months  in  Constahtinople  and  its  environs ;  yet  the  French  envoy 
had  received  no  instructions  concerning  them,  nor  authority  to 
supply  them  with  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  journey.  In  the 
rapid  succession  of  parties  in  France,  the  object  of  their  mission 
was  forgotten  with  its  projectors ;  and,  receiving  no  answer  to 
the  different  letters  which  they  had  addressed  to  their  govemmenty 
our  travellers  resolved  to  spend  the  Winter  at  the  Dardanelles,  or 
in  the  islands  of  Greece — *  far, '  says  M.  Olivier,  *  from  the  agi- 
tations and  intrigues  which  the  various  shades  of  political  opinions 
had  produced  among  the  French,  and  of  which  we  had,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  been  witnesses. '  Neitlier  the  inclination,  nor  the 
instructions  of  our  travellers,  called  their  attention  to  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  still  extant  in  the  Grecian  isles ;  but  M.  Oli- 
vier's  readers  will  be  qualified  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  their 
present  si^te,  or  to  conjectu^'e  what  they  might  become  whep 
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aaumcq>ated  from  the  Torktsh  yoke.  The  extent  we  have  allow- 
ed to  what  we  consider  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  predades  us  from  enlarging  on  what  remains : 
We  cannot  however  conclude,  without  taking  a  rapid  survey  of 
die  places  vimted  by  our  author  previously  to  his  arrival  in  Crete, 
where  the  second  volume  (and  we  presume  no  more  has  beeii 
tanslated)  terminates. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Mundania,  the  village  of  Ghemlec 
cxxmpies  the  site  of  die  ancient  Cius  ;  its  present  population  is 
about  2000  souls:  The,  Turks  hgre  estaUished  in  the  vicinity  a 
dock-yard  for  the  construction  of  sliips  of  the  line ;  in  1 794,  an 
eighty  gun  ship  was  en  the  stocks,  and  almos^finishcd.  The 
MKs  and  pines  of  Olympus  and  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
aapply  abundantly  the  requisite  materials.  Here  the  cold  was 
diarply  felt  on  the  l^th  December;  and  there  fell  &ve  or  six 
inches  of  snow,  which  brought  a  multitude  of  snipes  and  ducks 
into  the  woods  and  adjacent  plains. 

Marmora,  which  has  obtained  its  name  from  its  blue  marble^* 
and  communicated  it  to  the  Propontts,  is  the  ancient  Proconne- 
sas;  twehre  leases  in  circuit,  and,  though  mountainous,  both  po- 
pulous and  fertile:  Their  flocks  of  sheep,  cotton,  witli  theproduce 
of  their  vines  and  olive  trees,  form  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marmora.  The  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  has  Gallipoli  and 
Lampsacqs  on  its  opposite  shores ;  die  former  occupies  a  cape 
terminated  by  a  light>house»  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabi** 
lants.  Lampsacus,  formerly  much  more  considerable,  famous  > 
for  its  gardens,  its  vineyards,  the  delicious  flavour  of  its  wines, 
and  the  worship  of  Priapus,  has  fallen  to  the  state  of  a  mean 
village*  '  On  the  ruins  of  its  temples  has  been  erected  a  mosque ; 
and  the  worship, '  says  M.  CNivier,  '  paid  to  the  God,  preserver 
of  the  universe,  is  replaced  by  oflferings  to  the  Pan^a.  *  The 
god  of  Lampsacus  seen|p  to  have  gained  a  votary  in  M.  Olivier, 
who  laments  the  &U  of  hb  temples  with  the  tenderness  of  the 
Soman  poet-— 

*  Sic  umbrosa  tibi  contingant  tecta,  Priape, 
Ne  capid  soles,  ne  noceantque  nives. ' 

The  site  of  Abydos  is  sUll  marked  by  ruins :  those  of  the  an- 
ci^itDardanus  have  disappeared— -«/m97ip^t>r^  ruina.  Between 
them,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  former,  lies  the 
casde  and  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which  are  reckoned  4000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  seated  in  a  fertile  valley,  washed  l>y  the  Rho* 
dius.  ^  *  Here  the  orange  tree  b^ns  to  grow  in  the  open  air. ' 
From  hence  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  the  Troad ;  and 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Horner'^  topography, 
and  to  its  oclineaUon  by  M.  Xa  Chevalier,    He  does  not,  how*^' 
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ever,  attempt  to  refute  the  olgections  so  ingeniously  urged  by 
Mr  Bryant.  The  Scamander  no  longer  unites  his  waters  with 
the  Simois ;  but,  after  witnessing  the  battles  of  gods  and  heroes), 
now  condei^cends  to  turn  a  few  mills,  the  prq3erty  of  a  Turkish 
Pacha.  If  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troy  were  that  which  M.  Le 
Chevalier  conjectures,  between  the  Simois  and  the  sources  of  the 
Scamander,  with  its  citadel  constructed  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice,— its  natural  strength,  aided  by  the  valour  and  despair  of  its 
inhabitants,  might,  our  author  thinks,  have  enabled  it  to  resist, 
for  ten  yeai-s,  a  formidable  army.  If  we  recollect,  however. 
Homer,  in  his  twentieth  book,  places  Troy  at  a  distance  in  the 
plain.  The  whole  territory  of  tne  Troad,  including  the  second 
castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  supports  a  population  of  8000  inha* 
bitants.  The  city  founded  by  Alexander,  still  offers  the  ruins 
of  ancient  monuments :  Pococke,  Wheeler,  Chandler,  Le  Che- 
valier, and  others,  are  always  referred  to  bv  our  author,  when 
such  occur  in  his  route.  A  league  and  a  half  from  the  coast, 
lies  the  small  island  of  Tenedos ;  its  town  contains  6000  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  culture  of  their  vines  supplies  occupation,  and 
wine  of  an  excellent  quality,  to  its  natives,  remarkable  for  their 
assumed  gravity  and  intemperate  festivity,  when  unawed  by  the 
vicinity  of  their  Turkish  masters. 

Two  or  three  leagues  distance  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  lies  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  the  birth-place  of  Sappho  and  of  Theophrastus  : 
It  still  possesses  distinguished  musicians;  and  in  a  young  poet 
and  performer  of  Mdivo,  our  author  could  fancy  he  beheld  a 
descendant  of  Arion,  or  of  Tcrpander,  who  ouelied  a  sedition 
by  the  charms  of  his  voice.  Numerous  volcanic  mountains,  se- 
parated by  plains  of  extreme  fertility,  intersect  the  isle  of  Les- 
bos :  the  population  of  the  whole  island  may  be  estimated  at 
40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  half  are  Greeks.  By  a  peculiar 
custom,  of  great  antiquity » the  eldest  dai^ter  here  succeeded  to 
the  whole  property  ot  butli  her  parents,  to  the  exclusion  of  sons 
and  younger  daughters :  this  singuUr  mode  of  succession  has 
Recently  undergone  some  modification  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  Aleppo  and  stone  pine,  the  arbutus,  the  andrachne,  the 
lentisk,  the  turpentine  tree,  the  myrtle,  the  agnus  castus,  and  a 
variety  of  rock  roses,  cover  the  basaltic  mountains  of  Le&bos  : 
50,000  quintals  of  oil  are  annually  exported  to  Constantinople ; 
but  its  wine  was  found  scarce  and  unpalateable. 

Fortimately  for  the  island  of  Scio,  it  has  become  the  appanage 
of  a  Sultana,  wiio  protects  the  inhabitants  from  the  extortions  of 
provincial  officers.  Its  extent,  less  considerable  than  Lesbos,  is 
about  50  miles  from  north  to  south.  *  According  to  the  registers 
of  tlie  government,  the  population  of  Scio  is  to  be  estimated  at 
^10,000  ixiliabitants.    In  tne  capital  are  reckoned  30,000  $  visi. 
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5500  Turks,  1500  Greek  Roman  Catholics,  25,000Greek  schia- 
matics.    About  100  Jews  tnaj  be  added  to  this  calculation. ' 

*  After  having  crossed^  *  says  M.  Olivier,  ^  a  little  arm  of  the  sea, 
I  thought  myself  transported  into  another  region,  into  another  climate. 
I  had  seen  the  Greek  bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  frightful  des* 
potism  :  he  was  deceitful,  rude,  timid,  superstitious,  and  poor.  Here 
iie  enjoys  a  sliadow  of  liberty  :  he  i«  honest,  civil,  bold,  industrious^ 
witty,  intelligent,  and  rich.  Here  I  no  longer  find  that  mixture  of 
pride  and  meanness  which  characterizes  the  Greeks  o^  Constantino- 
ple, and  of  a  great  part  of  the  Levant ;  tliat  timidity,  that  cowardice, 
which  is  occasioned  by  perpetual  fear  ;  that  bigotry,  which  prevents 
no  crime.  What  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  Scio  from  the  other 
Greeks,  is  a  decided  inclination  towards  commerce,  a  warm  taste  for 
the  arts,  a  keen  desire  for  enterprise :  It  is  a  sprightly,  pleas<int,  epi- 
grammatic wit ;  it  is  sometimes  a  sort  of  mad  and  burlesque  gaiety, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  following  proverb — "  It  fs  as  unconimuu 
to  find  a  green  horse,  as  a  prudent  Sciot. " 

The-  beauty  of  the  women  exceeds  what  he  has  remarked  oLse • 
where ;  but  the  use  of  cosmetics,  and  their  love  of  gain,  detract 
from  the  efTect  of  their  charms.  M&stic,  obtained  by  incision 
from  a  variety  of  the  lentisk,  is  the  most  important  production  of 
Scio.  The  women  5fe  in  the  habit  of  masticating  this  gum: 
*  that  of  the  best  quality  is  sent  to  Constantinople  for  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Signior ;  the  second  quality  is  intended  for  Cairo^ 
and  passes  into  the  iiarams  of  tlic  Mamaluc«/  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  are  articles  of  considerable  export.  Tiie  ex}>resscd 
juice  of  the  two  latter,  furnishes  a  syrup  in  much  request;  and 
the  rinds,  preserved  in  sugar  or  honey,  are  distributed  all  over 
the  Levant*  The  essential  oil  of  roses,  and  dried  figs,  of  an  ex^ 
celient  qaality,  conclude  the  list  of  their  exports. 

The  small  idand  of  Tenos,  now  Tino,  ranks  next  to  Scio  in 
its  comforts,  and  in  the  industry  of  its  mhabirants,  whose  nuni* 
bers  are  stated  at  15,800.  The  same  cause  accounts  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  both  5  here  the  inhabitants  remit  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue at  which  they  are  assessed :  No  Turks  reside  on  the  island ; 
and  the  labours  of  their  silk  worms  enables  them  punctually  to 
observe  the  conditions.  Ninety  miles  from  Tenos,  lies  the  isle  of 
AndroSy  the  appanage  of  a  Sultana:  Like  the  former,  it  is  moun- 
tainous and  lofty,  though  possessing  more  lands  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  its  population  is  rated  at  lt?,000  inhabitants,  who  export 
silk,  oranges,  and  lemons,  to  Athens  ond  the  Morea.  Twelve 
leagues  distant,  the  small  ishnd  of  Mycone,  contains  4000  inha- 
bitants, qII  mariners  or  cultivators.  Near  it  lies  the  celebrated 
isleof  Dclos,  still  fixed,  as  when  rivetted  by  the  voice  of  Nep- 
tune, in  order  to  afford  a  shelter  to  the  mother  of  Apollo  and 
^)iana.  Yet  every  where  schistose  or  granitical,  it  exhibits  no 
trace  of  volcano  j  •  nothing  tlmt  can  explain,  by  the  laws  of  phy- 
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sicit,  the  wonders  which  the  Greeks  have  transteitted  to  us  re-^ 
specting  it '  At  this  day,  there  no  longer  exists  any  thing  but 
ruins,  but  deserted  fields,  on  which  seem  to  grow,  with  regret,  a 
few  sorry  plants,  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  Rbenea,  or  the  great 
Delos,  is  also  uninhabited,  though  some  portion  of  it  is  cultivated 
bv  the  peasants  of  Mycone.  Naxos,  now  Naxia,  was  the  birth- 
place of  Bacchus ;  the  gate  and  foundations  of  his  temple  are  still 
seen  near  the  fountain  of  Ariadne ;  a  streamlet  of  pellucid  water 
still  marks  the- place  whence  she  viewed,  with  despair,  the  ship 
which  conveyed  away  her  inconstant  hero.  This  island  contains 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  descendants  of 
noble  Venetian  families,  whose  contempt  of  agriculture  is  unhap- 
pily  imitated  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Two  thousand 
wretched  peasants  languish  on  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Paros, 
subject  to  the  fatal  vibitation  of  the  Turkish  fleets.  The  grotto 
of  Aniparos,  our  author  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  to  be 
a  marble  ouarry  long  excavated,  or  a  vast  natural  cavity.  The 
island  of  Nio,  the  ancient  Jos,  is  forty  miles  in  circuit  $  its  base 
is  everywhere  sthistose  or  granitical,  and  its  numerous  moun- 
tains mostly  calcareous ;  its  population  is  estimated  at  S700 ;  but 
the  tomb  of  Homer,  who  died  here  in  passing  from  Samos  to 
Atliens,  has  left  no  vestige  remaining  of  its  existence.  Cimolis^ 
now  Argentiera,  from  its  doubtful  possession  of  a  silver  mine,  is 
eighteen  nules  in  circuit,  consisting  chiefly  of  volcanic  mountains, 
and  containing  about  200  inhabitants.  Porphyry  of  various  co- 
lours, and  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  are  found  abund- 
antly in  Cimolis :  The  Cimolian  earth,  used  by  the  antients  as 
fuller's  earth,  appears  to  have  been  porphyry,  which  had  attained 
the  last  degree  of  decomposition,  and  become  friable,  soft,  and 
light.  An  unhealthy  atmosphere,  infected  by  sulphureous  exha- 
lations, has  almost  depoiuated  the  once  flourishing  isle  of  Melos^ 
now  Milo,  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  containing  only  500  inha- 
bitants. Our  travellers  attempted  to  ascend  the  volcanic  moun- 
tain Calaiho;  but  the  fetid  exhalations,  heat,  andinstability  of  the 
ground,  deterred  them  from  persisting.  A  grotto  in  the  island, 
exhibits  chrystals  of  gypsum,  and  plumose  alum  in  loose  fiJai- 
ments,  united  in  bundles,  from  one  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
lines  in  length.  The  distance  from  Cimolis  to  Thera  is  sixteen 
leagues.  ^  Thera, '  says  Pliny,  *  cum  primum  emersit  Calliste 
dicta.  Ex  ea  avuka  postea  Therasia;  atque  inter  duas  enata 
mox  Automate. '  M.  Olivier  is  convinced,  that  these  three 
islands,  at  a  remote  epoch,  must  have  formed  but  one,  and  that 
there  has  taken  place  a  sudden  and  violent  depression  which  has 
divided  them.  The  coast,  in  some  places,  nearly  100  toises  in 
plevation,  presents  itself  like  a  perpendicular  mountain,  formed 
uf  various  strata,  and  of  differeut  banks  of  volcanic  substances: 
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fragments  of  bftnltes^  with  pamice  stones,  and  strata  of  puzzo* 
iana,  are  found  in  this  and  the  above  mentioned  islands.  Three 
other  islands,  of  posterior  formation,  occupy  a  part  of  the  inter*** 
iaoen t  space.  Hiera  was  dedicated  to  the  infernal  deities,  because 
It  was  seen  to  issae,  all  on  fire,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cxMrdirig  to  Pliny,  ISO  years  after  the  sq>aration  of  Thera  from 
Therasia.  In  l573,  a  fresh  explosion  produced  the  littJe  Cai- 
meni :  the  eruption  of  the  new  Caimeni,  subsequent  to  Thera 
bring  visited  by  Tournefort,  must  have  happened  l>etween  1707 
and  1711.  This,  and  Hiera,  are  each  about  a  mile  in  lengtli, 
and  covered  with  blocks  of  basaltes,  pumice  stones,  and  puzzo*- 
lana.  From  hence,  our  author  proceeds  to  Crete,  of  which  he 
has  furnished  an  instructive  and  very  detailed  account,  which 
concludes  the  volume. 

*  L'on  ne  vaut  jamais  que  ce  qu'on  veut  valoir, '  says  some 
French  author ;  and  the  writer  who  only  aims  to  instruct,  will 
seldom  be  found  to  amuse.  Yet,  thcperspicuous  and  candid  ao- 
count  which  M.  Olivier  exhibits  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Tui^ish 
empire^  cannot  fail  to  inspire  considerable  interest.  The  throne^ 
founded  by  Othman  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  his  posterity  at  the  close  of  die  thirteenth  cen- 
tury^  seems,  at  the  present  moment,  to  totter  to  its  base:  yet 
the  personal  character  of  Selim  III.  is  treated  respectfully  by 
writers  of  all  denominations :  a  degree  of  energy,  proportioned  to 
the  diiScQlty  of  the  crisis,  is,  however,  certainly  wanting.  The 
ferocity  and  martial  habits  of  this  race  of  Tartars,  have  not  de- 
clined in  the  lap  of  luxury  $  but  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  their 
European  neighbours  are  improved,  whilst  theirs  have  continued 
stationary  $  and  the  successful  rebellion  of  a  popular  ieader, 
founded  on,^  and  supported  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Janizaries, 
aflEbrds  to  the  distant  Pachas  a  dangerous  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  crescent  is  on  the  wane ;  but  whe- 
ther its  disappearance  will  be  accelerated  by  foreign  invasion  or 
internal  rebellion^  time  alone  can  discover. 

AtT.  VI.  Political  Recollections  relative  to  Egypt  :  Containing  Obfer- 
vatioos  on  its  Government  under  the  Mamalucs ;  its  Geographical 
PofitioD  ;  its  Intrinfic  and  Extrinfic  Refources  i  its  relative  Import- 
«oce  to  England  and  France ;  and  its  Dangers  to  England  in  the 
PoflefiioD  oiFrance  ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the  ever-memorable  Britifh 
Campaign  in  the  Spring  of  1801.  By  George  Baldwin  Efq.  late 
hii  Majefty'a  Conful-General  in  Egypt,  and  attached  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  during  the  above  glorious  Campaign.  8vo.  pp.  227. 
Cadell.     1 801. 

WERE  the  ability  requisite  for  pursuing  political  investigations 
always  commcnsuratp  with  the  opportunities  for  prosecut- 
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reverend  author  has  preferred  fine  writing  to  inquiry ;  and  his 
reader,  who  looks  for  fects,  will  in  vain  peruse  a  tedious  volume 
of  eloquence,  that  may  not  be  altogetl^.er  agreeable  to  his  taste* 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  that  we  could  not  help  feeling 
some  degree  of  impatience,  while  we  dutifully  laboured  through 
his  toilsome  declamation*     But  now  that  the  task  is  over,  we 
dismiss  all  irritation  from  our  mind  ;  and  we  not  only  can  willing* 
]y  forgive  the  honest,  but  mistaken,  desire  of  giving  delight  and  of 
gaininefame,  but  we  feel  ourselves  likewise  bound  to  pay  our  tri- 
bute of  applause  to  that  ardent  patriotism  which  breathesthrough* 
out  this  piece  of  composition.    We  might  not  perhaps,  without  a 
little  hesitation,  adopt  the  expressions,  or  participate  the  wonder 
of  Mr  Irvine,  when  he  speaks  of  emigration  from  the  Highlands^ 
as  '  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Britain,  that  so  ma- 
ny citizens  should  leave  the  mostfa^voured  province. '     But  we  ac- 
knowledge the  eloquence  at  leiast  of  his  remark,  that,  ^  in  a  free- 
bom  mkid,  of  the  Celtic  cast,  there  is  some  quality  that  dories  to 
struggle  and  overcome  adversity. '    Being  natives  of  aXowIand 
district,  we  must  be  excused  by  the  local  proprieties  of  our 
own  patriotism,  if  we  venture  to  doubt,  whether  he  would  prove 
successful  in  the  issue  of  the  following  challenge :  '  If  you  except 
Switzerland  and  the  Valais,  before  the  French  revolution,  I  de^ 
the  most  renowned  kingdoms  of  Europe^to  adduce  one  province, 
tliat  competes  wiUi  the  Highlands  in  point  of  national  felicity. ' 
We  cannot,  however,  dissemble  our  admiration  of  the  pious  sim- 
plicity and  gratitude  of  the  following  passage : 

*  It  ie  weU  known  that  the  Highlanders,  fcattered  through  our  fleets 
and  armies,  arreft  the  admiration,  and  excite  the  aftoniihment  of  the 
world.  Patient  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  ready  to  obey,  and  as  able  to 
execute,  they  are  feleded  for  the  moft  arduous  and  defperate  enter- 
prizes,  and  uniformly  cover  theodelves  with  glory,  though  not  always 
crowned  with  vidory.  Who  can  read  the  biftory  of  the  diflenfions,  re- 
garding the  fucceifion  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to  the  Imperial  dignity 
-— >the  war  for  the  adroii&on  of  the  French  and  Ruffians  into  Germany — 
the  conteds  for  the  independence  of  America— the  defence  of  the  Bri- 
ti(h  fettlements  in  India— and  the  late  ftruggles  with  the  French  Re- 
public—witliout  thanking  Providence  that  he  was  bom  a  Highlander  i 
Who  can  then  learn,  without  regret,  that  thofe  firft  in  aflault,  and  latt 
in  retreat,  abandon  their  native  country,  and  abandon  its  defence  I ' 
&c. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  iif  this  pam- 
phlet, we  have  no  proper  opportunity  of  entering  into  any  general 
remarks  on  the  emigrations  from  Scotland.  If  it  should  oe  pre- 
sented to- us  in  a  more  manageable  form,  we  ^hall  seize  the  occa- 
sion with  pleasure.  The  history  of  the  Highland  emigrations  is 
intimately,  connected  with  that  of  the  agricultural  improvement 
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of  the  island :  and  oar  interest  is  at  present  heightened,  by  the 
temporary  effects  that  result  from  the  recent  cessation  of  hostilities* 
These  consequences,  indeed,  are  not  confined  to  the  Highlands* 
The  general  subiect,  considered  as  an  article  of  political  philoso- 
phy, might  be  iliostrated  by  present  examples  from  every  district 
of  tlie  country,  and  from  every  department  of  industry.  And 
the  description  of  that  conduct,  which  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment will  pursue^  with  regard  to  emigration,  would  involve  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  national  policy,  and  some  of 
the  most  sacred  privileges  of  mankind. 
■  I    ■  111  I  I  ■  I  I  .■  ■  I  ■    . 

Art.  VIII.     Tkalaba,  the  Destroyer  .*   A  Metrical  Romance.     J&j 
Robert  Southey.     2  vol.  12mo.    London. 

T>oETBY  has  this  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  religion,  that 
-^  its  standards  were  fixed  long  ago,  by  certain  inspired  writars^ 
whose  authority  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  call  in  question ;  and 
thaf^  many  profess  to  be  entirenr  devoted  to  it,  who  have  no  good 
works  to  produce  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  Tlie  catholic 
poetical  church*  too,  has  worked  but  few  miracles  since  the  first 
ages  of  its  establishment ;  and  has  been  more  prolific,  for  a  long 
time,  of  Doctors,  tiian  of  Saints :  it  has  had  its  corruptions  and 
reformation  also,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  infinite  variety  of  he- 
resies and  errors,  the  followers  of  which  have  hated  and  perser 
cated  each  other  as  cordially  as  other  bigots. 

The  author  who  is  now  oefore  us,  belongs  to  a  sect  of  poets^ 
that  has  establi:»hed  itself  in  this  country  within  these  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  is  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  one  of  its  chief 
champions  and  apostks.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  this  sect,  it 
wouU  not,  perhaps,  be  very  easy  to  explain  ;  but,  that  they  are 
dissenters  from  the  established  systems  in  poetry  and  criticism,  is 
admitted,  and  proved  indeed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  com- 
positions. Though  they  lay  claim,  we  believe,  to  a  creed  and  a 
revelation  of  their  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their  doc- 
trines arc  of  German  origin,  and  have  been  derived  from  some 
of  the  great  modem  reformers  in  that  country.  Some  of  their 
leading  principles,  indeed,  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
teem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  great  apostle  of  Geneva* 
As  Mr  Southey  is  the  first  author,  of  this  persuasion,  that  has 
yet  been  brought  before  us  for  judgment,  we  cannot  discharge 
our  inquisitorial  office  conscientiously,  without  premising  a  few 
words  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  tenets  he  has  nelped 
to  promulgate. 

The  disciples  of  this  school  boast  much  of  its  originality,  and 
seem  to  value  themselves  very  highly,  for  having  broken  loose  from 
thebcmdage  of  antient  authority^  and  reasserted  the  independence 
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of  genius.  Originality,  however,  we  are  persuaded,  is  rarer 
than  mere  alteration ;  and  a  man  may  change  a  good  master  for 
a  bad  one,  without  finding  himself  at  all  nearer  to  independence. 
That  our, new  poets  have  abandoned  the  old  models,  may  certam- 
)y  be  admitted  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  thev 
have  j'et  created  any  models  of  their  own  ;  and  are  very  muca 
inclined  to  call  in  Question  tlie  worthiness  of  those  to  which  tliey 
have  transferred  tiieir  admiration.  The  productions  of  this 
tehool,  w^  conceive,  are  so  far  from  being  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  originality,  that  they  cannot  be  better  coaracterized,  than  by  an 
enumeration  of  tlie  sources  from  which  their  materials  have  been 
derived.  The  greater  part  of  them,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  following  elements:  1.  The  antisocial 
principles,  and  distempered  sensibility  of  Rousseau — his  discon- 
6»nt  with  the  present  constitution  of  society — his  paradoxical  I  mo- 
rality, and  his  perpetual  hankerings  after  some  unattainable 
state  of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfection.  2.  The  simplicity 
and  energy  {horrcsco  refer  ens)  of  Kotzebue  and  3^hiller.  S.  The 
homeliness  and  harshness  of  some  of  Cowpcr's  language  and 
versification^  interchanged  occasionally  with  the  innScence  of  Am- 
brose Philips,  or  the  quaintness  of  Quarles  and  Dr  Donne.  From 
the  diligent  study  of  these  few  originals,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
an  entire  art  of  poetrj'  may  be  collected,  by  the  assistance  of 
which,  the  -very  gentlest  of  our  readers  may  soon  be  qualified  to 
compose  a  poem  as  correctly  versified  as  Thalaba,  and  to  deal 
out  sentiment  and  description,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Lambe^ 
and. all  the  magnificence  of  Coleritlge. 

The  authors,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have,  among 
them,  unquestionably,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  poetical 
talent,  ana  Tiave,  consequently,  been  enabled  to  seduce  many 
into  an  admiration  of  the  false  taste  (as  it  appears  to  us)  in  which 
mo8t  of  their  productions  are  composed^  They  constitute,  at 
present,  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  that  has  lately  been  form- 
ed against  sound  jodgment  in  matters  poetical ;"  and  are  entitled 
to  a  larger  share  of  our  censorial  notice,  than  could  be  spared 
for  an  individual  delinquent.  W^  shall  hope  for  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers,  therefore,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  inquire 
a  little  more  particularly  into  their  merits,  and  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  those  pecuHaritiea  which  seem  to  be  regarded  by 
their  admirers  as  the  surest  proofs  of  their  excellence." 

Their  most  distinguishing  symbol,  is  undoubtedly  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  great  simplicity  and  familiarity  of  language.  They  dis- 
dain to  make  use  of  the  common  poetical  phraseology,  or  to 
ennoble  their  diction  by  a  selection  of  fine  pr  dignified  expr^s- 
0Tons.  There  would  be  too  much  art  in  this,  for  that  great  love 
6f  nature  with  whieh  they  are  all  of  them  inspired  i  and  their 
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.septim^nts,  they  are  deteriDlned  ^all  be  indeb^^for  their  effect^ 
.to  JiotbiDg  but  their  intrinsic  tenderness  or  elevation.  There  is 
•fioinetbing.very  noble  and  conscientious,  we  wiQ  confess,  in  this 
plan  of  composition ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  are  pas- 
sages in  all  poems,  that  can  neither  be  pathetic  nor  sublime;, 
and  that,  on  these  occasions,  a  neglect  of  the  embellishments  of 
language  is  very  apt  to  produce  absolute  meanness  and  insipidity. 
The  language  of  passion,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  deficient  in 
elevation  ;^  and  when  an  author  is  awanting  in  that  particular, 
he  may  commonly  be  presumed  to  have  failed  in  the  truth,  as 
well  as  in  the  dignity  of  his  expression.  The  case,  however,  is 
extremely  different  with  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  composition  | 
with  the  narrative  and  description,  that  are  necessary  to  preserve 
its  connexion ;  and  the  explanation,  that  must  frequently  pre- 
pare us  for  the  great  scenes  and  splendid  passages.  In  these, 
all  the  requisite  ideas  may  be  conveyed,  with  sumcient  ctearness, 
by  the  meanest  and  most  negligent  expressions ;  and,  if  magni- 
DCeDce  or  beauty  is  ever  to  be  observed  in  them,  it  must  have 
been  introduced  from  some  other  motive  thad  that  of  adapting  the^ 
style  to  the  subject.  It  is  in  such  passages,  accordingly,  that  we 
are  most  frequently  offended  with  low  and  inelegant  expressions; 
and  that  the  language,  which  was  intended  to  be  simple  and 
natural,  is  found  oftenest  to  degenerate  into  mere  slovenliness, 
and  vulgarity.  It  is  in  vain,  too,  to  expect  that  the  meanness  of 
those,  parts  may  be  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  others.  A 
poel,  who  aims  at  all  at  sublimity  or  pathos,  is  like  an  actor  in 
a  high  tragic  character,  and  must  sustain  his  dignity  throughout, 
or  become  altogether  ridiculous.  We  are  apt  enough^o  laugh 
at  the  mock- majesty  of  those  whom  we  know  to  be  but  commoa 
mortals  in  private;  and  cannot  permit  Han^et  to  n^ke  use  of  a 
single  provincial  intonation,  although  it  should  only  be  in  his' 
conversation  with  the  grave-diggers. 

The  followers  of  simplicity  are,  therefore,  at  all  times  in  dan- 
ger of  occasional  degradation ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  new 
school  seems  intended  to  ensure  it  Their  simplicity  does  not 
consist,  by  any  means^  in  the  rejection  of  glaring  or  superfluoiur 
ornament, — in  the  substitution  of  elegance  to  splendour,  or  in 
that  refinement  of  art  which  seeks  concealment  in  its  own  per- 
fection. It  consists,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  great  degree,  in 
the  positive  and  bondjide  rejection  of  art  altogewer,  and  in  the^ 
bold  use  of  those  rude  and  negligent  expressions,  which  would  be' 
banished  by  a  little  discrimination.    One  of  their  own  authors,  in- 

.  deed,  has  very  ingenuously  set  forth,  (in  a  kind  of  manifesto  that 
preceded  one  of  their  most  flagrant  acts  of  hostility),  that  it  was- 
thei(  capital  object  •to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  poetry,  the  ordinary 

.  language  of  conversation  among  the  middling  and  low^r  oirdersr 
roL.  I.  E   * 
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Ntfti*|W^./j  .Vw,rfyaitt*fg^  ^iobe  gained b;  (he  sm^ 
-liDdsoE  ihn^i^^e^r  74  f'*"^,  punelve^  .^nabTe  to  cenje(iturev 
v/Xb^  jsitgitag^Voi' >  like  Aijdier  aiuil  more  cukivated  orden  may 
>ifiiari)RibeijnfssiH90d  to  I)e  aether  tban  thatoF  th«ir  Inih-Ktrs:'  at 
;  Uiy>  TotBj :  H-  b«<  afl  tko«e  aifoctation*  in  iu  &TODr,  bjr  tneiUis  af 
't-HlMt^<\s<,4t4)«a.'CUi.«ver,«ppc«r  besutiTuI  or  exaKcdi '^cli |i«~ 
oAdaptedltotbefuipoam  of  poetry,  br  harini;  been  lon^AyHse- 
f'«Batad'it»;itt  Mmb,    The  knguaije  of  the  valg^,  9p'the'6^iT 

'^nsibimfit  for  pwtrv,.  (if  tji^re  w^  no  other. reason},  mer'dy 
i  bSqtanait  hMSvtKeiy  evei  been^mplojed^.io  it.    ;^  great  genius 

'19^  judeed  oiwcopie  thetc  disa^v^jiUM^;,  ^ut  we  iari  gcarcdy 
:i'cin)ctdTC:£)Mt,b>efitiouI(l  cooit  th^ni.  ."We  may  e:ccvsi>  &'cA-taIa 
-'i(^kdUtifi»B4f  liit>gi;iAg«ii)  t1iep_ro(lui;tions.9f  s'ptoti^limAn'of's 
' omiikwsinSn^  bvt«w,c;umot  briiog.ouraelvea  tu  ^dniueit  Hi''^ 
'[OMtUniv  «b» ihap  Wd  t)9ca4on  ia.ibclit^(|(tes,tohis(x^c^b^ 
■|  widlmiaribe  l^ioji.p  to  tjje  Peiiftte?- ,  „  ',  '  ,  ''  r<ii:  '\-'-'  ''-it 
})(.t  Cut  dmijoiMbief  lOf.tliis  Denr.»steii],  .q  itot' .confined 'io'^Hie 
i-'-.iefaaMtiitaneS  img^ftSfi.  «nly^  it  eilentkio  t^e.^tijn^^'a^ 
<  iein6tianti-BDP'tead»,t<a  tb^tji^bt^^in^n;  of  aH  tliow-'fcenitjf^.'wfaTtii 
i'<BOtofisdteigiwrd  t«>>}[niiAif^gite.  . It  ia  absurd  to  supp<^ei  i^Bt 

£  wpjgM  "^iiaobiaeiiM  «t  i V  rwpea-  ;  1ii#  pnifessefl  j'oSjjiat.'^k* 
-'i^t^qywBg'thal  Ia|1^,^<^  is  S^  brin^ijiipompositi^s'ncfl'-  "' 
die  true  tiandard  of  nature  j  tioq,  Jus  int^tlab  to ,  cqf -  "■ 


^i»(pe«Uv»Jy,  haM* HgnJ£«afioti  ^^i¥ifFJ$3  e^(ia]^ '^ 
'to  the  omditio»*f  jb«i>ie^nB  t^ijh-j^mt^if^ 
'  'kiir^  ot'fpM^^'OX  indigp»t«Ni:of  aiiep|iJQi^T^cu, an^  rel 

'  i*iipwtitan»U«»,§rop),tli«;lqTe,  ^^jOxmj^ oj, ai^ger  cS^ ifi 

mdfaudi;  mcltibyi^'aely  4<s'tinat^,and  t}ij;.r« 

-mittifctfciVto.cwavfiya  very  difleeepl tram  a 
- '  ':|idns  to  ibe  niad.  The  ({uestlo^^  .^^P 
iiinAuiifa  of  thrimis  tbe  oMA^ptope'i:  olyi 

^non^^iMjrioMeat  u^  >ttip(^(iyfl,l^j 
UntiiDeiiu  coiKfltly,  lii  a  jcfoiu  coi-t;. 


.3^9^' 


$% 


>v6rty  malkes  men  fidiculjotysy  but  because  Just 
^fflb^ht  iiretai^1y'ia'be^met^i»^<Mi9ij^  ik^ 

'^nbr^'fereff  fbm  any  |Mrt'oftfei«»fti^^ 
c^low-^^  B^o«^,  'And  iii«6ti^fiqi|r4tli4iiBil^ 
^6rt  .of  affitHty  to  tife  t^llArd%ii^bfi  UaiwcpU  ^ 
iinAgUiary  bdtlg^  whose' thli^att^i%^alui%ii)Dr^^ 
t  wUh  their  sl^tuttion ;  knd  pleaiid^^lliaMs  ^ttDJcpfei:)e 
th^,.  by  the  marvellotis;  kml  n&ibyih^jxkbaan^ 
'gl^|e|l^a''G($iiibrnatiop^.    Ih  seriotts  po^ry^  aman^fbeiojUdliig 
ipf^3^^v^r  6i'dei^ii^u;$/  necessarily  laya^ea  great  d^at  of  l^tordi^npry 
!f'jbi^ii|tiage ;  ^  ^u^t'a^oO  errors  in  graTpmMrMd  ^thogiapiiy 


^ 


'«Mt  ateer 


^impropr^iy  ttat  i^  J 

^m  iJQod  vfcrfje^' atid  <3 
too.^^  ^afler  ali^thb}  it  tijiay  iiot'b^i^r3^eii!(v^li$  atLy^omfrieimFc 
o  Sjid  hmt'out'to  b^  a  I6V  niiai  ift  what^adAk  em  i^amitiKof 
Jbe  ondiqi^ry  language  of  coilVersaiir^h  iti  ^b^tieiferior^iuil^rasqf 

l(hfy  Wif|  app^^  as  oiynj^i^  \^  Ihe^donAKisitiimv  i^Ji^ 

,^.^Vtfaaii;^H*ot6  in  V^t2t^'t)riqiia^t%i  «tidrif  Uieia  ho^o 

_  pbi^sjps,  ih^  stfle  c^nn0t:beicnttm(;t^s^0lC^.llUitb|sditk>n 

:ofjm«  the  iai^ukge  of  tirblcli  It^ptdfesaes  lo  hanwadHpbMk  .lAU 

aiibn  t<^^%atJa^iig^,  In  dbe^^tn^ittiuinei)  w[diGi  a 

frqtp  tb&tipttntjr  ^d  precidonV' wMch^>no^ci^'>«ffiiJpe< 


^         \i61ifted) 
J'iias  ^n  flyil 
t^ldieycKK'nofY^ 
fer  <|ir$^of  sdS^i 


>£i 


IfoSfl 


DM; 

'cbhstitii^bj^^ib]^^  g^eat«r3{iaft  ol^tn- 
^tit/irioite  f»i$^k»il^»tki«|r,^tb6i^d- 
^^l^ii^^c$t$fi^a8M%li0Btanii 


''^M 


ill 


•  !l 


•ii: 


:ia 


TiiM'.thdv'cHiJfiei  ^-^iSik^Httttflf^  .teiwfaM'Wre;' 
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writers  who  supply  the  hawkers  and  ballad-siiigers,  have  very 
nearly  monopolized  that  departm«nt|  and  are  probably  better 
qualified  to  hit  the  taste  of  their  customers,  than  Mr  Southey,  or 
any  of  his  brethren,  can  yet  pretend  to  be.  To  fit  them  for  the 
higher  task  of  original  composition,  it  would  nqt  be  amiss  if  thgr 
were  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Pope  or  Milton  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  of  nature. 

There  is  still  another  disagreeable.efiect  of  this  aflfected  simpli- 
city, which,  though  of  less  importance  than  those  which  have  been 
already  noticed,  it  may  yet  be  worth  while  to  mention :  This  is, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  supporting  the  same  tone  of  expression 
throughout,  and  the  inequality  that  is  consequently  introduced  in^ 
to  the  texture  of  the  composition.  To  an  author  of  reading  and 
education,  it  is  a  style  that  must  always  be  assumed  and  unnatural, 
and  one  from  which  he  will  be  perpetually  tempted  to  deviate. 
He  will  rise,  therefore,  every  now  and  then,  above  the  level  to 
which  he  has  professedly  degraded  himself;  and  make  amends  for 
that  transgression,  by  a  fresh  effort  of  descension.  His  compo- 
sition, in  short,  will  be  like  that  of  a  person  who  is  attempting  to 
speak  in  an  obsolete  or  provincial  dialect ;  he  will  betray  himself 
by  expressions  of  occasional  purity  and  elegance,  and  exert  hini^ 
self  to  efiace  that  impression,  by  passages  of  unnatural  meannesB 
or  absurdity. 

In  riialdng  these  strictures  on  the  perverted  taste  for  simplicity, 
that  seems  to  distinguish  our  modern  school  of  poetry,  we  have  no 
particular  allusion  to  Mr  Southey,  ctr  the  production  now  before 
'us:  On  thei  contrary,  he  appears  to  tts,  to  be  kss  addicted  to  this 
fault  than  most  of  his  fraternity ;  and  if  we  were  in  want  of  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  preceding  observatk>ns',  we  shotild  certain-* 
ly  look  for  them  in  the  effusions  of  that  poet  who  comfmemorates, 
with  so  much  effect,  the  chattering  of  H^rrV  Gibbd'  iedSi  i  tells 
the  tale  of 'the  one-^red  bAntsman  *  who  had  a  che^  Sk^  a  chee- 
ry ;  *  and  beKutifiilly  ykiatm  his  studious  friend  of  the  ii^k  he  An 
of  *  gro\^ing  doUVk.  * 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that' the  author  of 

*  the  '  "Elnglish  Eclogues '  is  liable  to  a  similar  censure ;  and  few 

persons,  we  believe,  will  peruse  the  folfewing  verses  ftiiken  al- 

'  mcist'at  random  from  the  Thalabii),  withoiii  acktowteo^ing  that 

he  still  contfaines  to  deserve  it.  •  '^  t   ^     . 


\.   *  At  midnight  Thalaba  started  ly),     , 
I!6r  &^  felt  that  ihe  fin^  on  his  finger  was  moved. 
He  called  on  Allah  aloud, 
And  he  called  on  the  Prophet's  name. 
Moath  arose  in  alarm, 
««  What  ails  thee,  ThalaBa  V*  he  cried^ 
*^  Is  the  robber  of  m'ght  at  hand  i '' 


i  I 


« i/«  .» 
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**  Dost  tiiou  not  see,  '*  the  youth  exdaimed, 
;  *«  A  spirit  in  the  Tent  ? " 

Moatli  looked  round,  and  said,  ^ 

*^  The  moon-beam  shines  in  the  Tent, 

'  I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light, 

*  And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground.  ** 

Thalaba  answered  not. 

•*  Spirit !  '*  he  cried,  "  what  brings  thee  here  >  **  &c. 

WoMAir. 
.    .  .   .  Go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man ! 
There  is  a  roadman  there. 

Old  Man. 
Will  he  harm  pae  if  I  go  ? 

Woman. 
Not  he,  poor  miserable  man ! 
But  'tis  a  wretched  sight  to  see 
His  utter  wretchedness. 
For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave, 
And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep, 
And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 
•  Nor  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
Bends  his  knee,  nor  moves  his  lips. 
•rhave  tkk^rt'him  fbod  for  charity, 
<  AAd  tievef  a  word  he  spake  ; 

■     ikityet  so  gibastfy  he  looked 
'  That  1  haive  awakened  at  night,'  &c. 

*  Nowp.  this  3tyle,  wo  <^nceive,  possesses  no  one  character  of  ex* 
c^ilencei  it  i^Jeeble,  low^  and  disjointed  $  without  elegance,  and 
without  dignitv.;  the  ofispring,  we  should  imagine,  of  mere  indo* 
len<^  and  ne^bct  $  or  toe  unnappy  fruit  of  a  system  thai  would 
teach  iis.to,unc)ervali;i^  tljkat  vigilance  and  labour  which  sustained 
the  lofldness  of  Milton,  and  gave  energy  and  direction  to  the  point* 
ed  ukI  fine  p^prie^  <qC  Pope. 

,.  Tl/e  shfU  of  our  modem  poets,  is  that^  no  doubt,  by  which 
th^  are  most  easily  distinguished :  but  their  genius  has  aUb  an  in- 
ternal character;  and  the  peculiarities  of  theur  taste  may  be  disoo- 
vered,  without  die  assistance  of  their  diction.  Next  after  great 
familiarity  of  language,  there  is  nothing  that  appears  to  th^n  so 
meritorious  as  perpetual  exaggeration  of  thought.  There  must 
be  nothing  mcxlerate,  natural,  or  easy,  about  their  sentiments. 
There  must  be  a  *  au'il  mourut,  *  and  a  '  let  there  be  Ught,/  in 
every  line;  and  all  their  characters  must  be  in  agonies  and  ecsta- 
sies, from  their  entrance  to  their  exit.  To  those  who  are  ao» 
quainted  with  their  productions,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  fa« 
tigue  that  is  produced  by  this  unceasing  summons  to  admirations 
iff  of  the  compassion  wmch  i^  excit<ed  py  the  spectacle  of  these 


T#  iSon&ke/s  "nataUJ  •  tfet 

gcilbr.th^^  ^ri\b<ife.f?petti  liiaw  be  miadi^up  of  striking  ^pV^^.jr, 
a||4^tjb^t  the  §^«aiio;is  produced  by  subfamjgr f  a^e  never  ^  jy^^F5;- 
fuiwdt^P^ii^.a^  ?yhcn  iHej  f^e  dlowed  to  fubeide,  and  JCJ^yive* ^m^^ 
A3^W^ji>fl4;^'>^weous  suQce^sibn.  Jt  i3.jdet^htfu^4npw  ah/l^ 
then,  to  meet  widb  a  ru^ed  ihoiintain,  or  a  roaring fUefp;ij;J]ip^, 
^Qitft,$l)eire  ^  x^Q^w^i^y  slofip,  npr  shaded  pj^in,  U).|:e1Jev^Sb^"^ 
-TiWi|jei;e  ijUs  b^#xig  cfiff fljul  yawnijc^  34?S?s^  and  ^e  l?pa9(;fWg^ 

ra|ltft:PP;thing..on.  every  side  but  ^m-QcJi©^  and  teiyor^p-lt^jj, 

BWgrP«J;security^a  Jess.^IewatM  r.    . ..  ■  i>op  /  vU^u^ 

j,fll3|e/fftficV,iaY«j- .of  geqfuaj5-9^^^^  flJ^fMl"  iipijai^e*. 

pfriqi<f^  4<W!ff»TeT  froro..ife^ituifbfl(tt^ 

1^^(51^  jlJt^a^hefPi!?]umiWfl€^a  up99,%£al$^^vin>  ,^<|  di^Uirbed^, 
iJiftij^d^yHCpurwroiitfk^ei^^Von^  by  an  impQimyMtempi,9^t^^^ 

t|^ sc^ f jdi4&BJjpus{ {aX l^t for  a  po^Jit)  a§ to feilij) gre^ att^fjfVFf}^- 
VijlS^tr^ft^^  feVmY 4.Wi:vUure,.  bfi.nx^j^ receive  so^e^^^^ej^j; 
VOA^^mmfrfis^m^^fPi  ^9rn  itJ^^pujpcti^Lo^fiyrr^nj]^  ' 

Wl^^»  H?^»Tbe,4>Sigff&tf9iiioa  l4t^ued.  '  itiWm4  P^-a^^^th 
i^Mr.<;f']tf^iVS^4^  ^^P^^Jh  ^«t^o»T.4o,odern  po^Jave  n^Y% 
«^¥fl^f*?4J^r;tbeix.p^^gru«^  ^ky.mgn  m^Jmn 

ttbfl^iwib^y^iiltA?  f,J^WiWfiI^9if  i^ct,  tlji^.their^ux?ccspv&.bt^^^^ 

%?ftt%c^,'  find  jH¥Wt^9fli-tel«  .Xto  ffltFMft^»:fiP9F^BiW'^^ 
|S  dilticvlt  to'  bdieve  fl  conveys  notJiipa  gfrr^^J  JWP^t  \  r4flfl*"W 

mm^ ^neifgj^,wd,QY']fi^^^    ,8fid  .a  ^fc^.  .l}pe^^ j^y:ifrt^ 
iiffjiH^  oui  ini.9^rsefrQflijtjb,f  wgjn^,pfci$e,^aiEe)(>efin  fm^,iq 

iWYPft  wry  bWRy  ^fi^.HRfifjWqs^HreAJefii  ^^&ioII^  tl^^^WT^ 
lb?Jf#0WWO|d^M»^. of a^^vj^^  f         .,  ,.   _.  ,:  ,,^.,  ,,  ;:.,,^ 

(ute  a  ur  more  important  criter^on^  ana  one  to  vrhica  it  u  itsiifu^ 


j«Q^  S0(if^^  noaiit^  7jf 


«lUigiB^€rii^  eas^  Ip  r«fer,  ;JSk>mep0eteai^e  sufficiently  described 
^  lB*^flittefet*  of  j^tnfes  and  powier,  atAf  WAirt  w  tl*<*fcri«*i  * 
pidnerof  !hdeperid^ni[^/t  One  )^0tvhflt&ti'h  hnmn  bf  i^^'foOm 
|fc&y  to  Sejc^mc}  Itod  rtSgion ;  another,  bylts'W^lftodlJBcif^da&H" 
Wd'mibferalric^:  Otir  tej^  school  of  poetry  has  a  *ni6ril  mtti^i' ^ 
tfir^jlsb/ tb<n^1t  not  be  possit>Ie«  perh^;  t«  dIdMeitteJit'' 
M^cqm^ly;.^  ^^'  ^  ,  *^  •  .  :  '^  -  ''  :-'^  ;-^^  en.1i 
^'A  4||lei^&siM  idle  diecontefnl  wiA  th^et^stin^  mstitdtidn;! w 


brooding  oyer  the:dkonfet^  by ^hiarit!i%fd^e^li^^^ 
Jidf:  'tt|jta^^«led^iihhbl*r^litiii<k>«^ 
>b5t%eiA  Isbetidfirifr  Aetr  bMod  in  tbetftmri^elftHitf ^rinb^^  j^ 


fA^hfyi^  tfrief  and  confosioAV  they  riev^  pdttfft;  t%iti^k^W 


Idle smtilest indignation oi' dlsiike tqvaf ds tUf^ofibhdHr^  ^M^ 
dsisat  tid&iis  con^iCnticni'of  Wiety  a]6ne  i^teipoi^^ilfl^'fl^^tf 
Meendrmftiegi  the  poor  sWhei^'Ai^e  but iheheW^VlttititfJ 
^iAtthiin/bitsofT^H)isofd^,>nd  <^ta^<^pi^sn)Iy%av<^amd6tr 
ii^eitoH  Imo  which  thfey lrtiv€f b^bett»^y^V' '  tHovtf^  tittejf,  ciflf 
8^  with  crtrtes,;  therefore,  t^^  c!aitrtbi;'i«col«lfe  tfiei^^elV^s'l^ 
^M&htneiits  $  and  haifeai)  nitcojiffifetdbla'atiu)><^t1^y't(^¥^^ 
itbbebt  arid  hbuse^  of  correction,  a^  eri^ti^'df  opjirl^otary  iiht9 
Sisfihim^nta  9C  atrocious  mjiKtice/  WKleth^  j^lci  of  tiWrbl  fteJ^ 
ei^sslQl^  is  tbns  altfuHy  ^rotight  forwai^  to  ^dnvert  Hi  tUe  e)t^$i»^ 
«^  ti^  poor  into  inrtoi^rit  mi^fortiin^es,'  no  sort  Of  indtfl^te  W 
shokii  to'  the  of&noeB  <if  the  |)owerfbT  and  nch.    Their  doi^^i^ 


l^7|  and  sed^tione,  atid  debauclieiric^,  .iii^  'die  theme  ornAiVf 


likticft  easy  to  say^ whether  tl^e  fimdamcht^absuMfty  ^Pthiii 
db«ftrine,  or  the  riarfiality  of  its  application,  hi  ehtitled  tSo  fh^^efi 
fereit  r^ehension^  If mep  ate  anren  to ebtnmit  critoes,  thr*6tiA 
a  (^ftain  mc^l  ncpesiitt/j  bther  tne|i  are  compielled,  by  a  skiriliBtf 
lt&6Mty,  tohat^  and  d^^isethem  f<!yr  ffieir  comifaifisipn;  Tb^itil* 
aigkiaaoti  6F^^  i^tiffir^  ia  at mstf  ^  tiatpr^I  $i  Ae  gditf  of  Ifitd 


(mM  certain^  to'  b^  idttiJtte^*  for  ili e  weiilthy>  ^ftd  ftit;*h6 
p<feh^,  'Theyasre  siiW&t  ilifce  to  *hi  «t<»rtil!ii^^^^ 
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fence  of  neceBsity,  alid  eiqually  affected  by  the  miserable  condidon 
of  society.  If  it  be  natural  for  a  poor  man  to  murder  and  roby 
^D  order  to  make  himself  comfortable,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  a 
rich  man  to  gormandize  and  domineer,  ih  order  to  have  the  fiill 
use  of  his  riches.  Wealth  is  just  as  valid  an  cTJcuse  for  the  one 
class  of  vices,  as  indigence  is  for  the  othen  There  are  many  o- 
jlier  peculiarities  of  false  sentiment  in  the  productions  of  this  class 
of  writers,  that  are  sufficiently  de^Tving  c^tidmmemoration.  But 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  m  giving  these  general  in- 
dications of  their  characiter,  and  must  now  hasten  l^k  to  the 
consideration  of  the  singular  performance  which  has  given  dc<^a^ 
siOn  to  all  this  discussion. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  Thalaba,  is,  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  the  versification,  which  is  a  jumble  of  all  the 
jneasqres  that  are  known  in  English  poetry,  (apd  a  few  more), 
vnthout  rhyme,  and  without  any  sort  of  regularity  in  their  arrange- 
ment. Blank  odes  have  been  known  in  this  country  about  as 
]ong  as  English  sapphics  and  dactylic^ ;  and  botb'have  been  con«< 
sidered,  ^e  believe,  as  a  species  of  monsters,  or  exotics,  that 
were  not  very  likely  to  propagate,  or  thrive,  in  so  unpropitious 
a  climate.  Mr  Southey,  however^  has  made  a  vigorous  effort 
for  their  naturalization,  and  generously  endangered  his  own  re- 
putation in  their  behalf.  The  melancholy  fate  of  his  English 
sapphics,  we  believe,  is  but  too  generally  known;  and  we  can 
scarcely  predict  a  more  favourable  issue  to' the  present  experi- 
ment. Every  combinatfori  of  differeht  measures  is  apt  to  per- 
plex and  disturb  the  reader. who  is  not  familiar  with  it  $  and  we 
lure  never  reconciled  to  A  stanza  of  a  new  structure,  till  we  have 
Itccustomed  our  ear  to  it  by  two  or  three  repetitions.-  This  is 
the  case,  even  wheve  we  have>the  assistance  of  rhyme  to  direct 
lis  in  our  search  aflier  regulariti^  and  where  the  definite  form 
and  appearance  of  a  stanza  assures  us  that  regularity  is  to  be 
found.  Where  both  of  these  are  wanting,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  our  condition  will  be  stiU  more  deplorable ;  and  a  compas- 
sionate author  might  even  excuse  us,  if  we  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish this  kind  of  verse  from  prose.  In  reading  verse,  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  guided  to  the  discovery  of  its  melody,  by  a  sort  of 
preconception  of  its  cadence  and  compass ;  without  which,  it 
might  often  (ail  to  be  suggested  by  the  mere  articulation  of  the 
syllables.  If  there  be  any  one,  whose  recollection  does  not  fur- 
nish him  with  evidence  of  this  fact,  he  may  put  it  to  the  test  of 
Experiment,  by  desiring  any  of  his  illiterate  acquaintances  to 
read  off  some  of  Mr  Southey'p  dactylics,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
hexameters.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  more  unusutil  mea- 
sures of  the  antient  authors.  We  have  never  known  any  one  who 
iell  in,  -at  the  first  trial,  with  the  proper  .rythm  and  cadei\ce  of 
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ibe  peroigUium  Veneris;  or  the  choial  lyrics  of  the  Greek  dra- 
matists. The  difficulty,  however,  is  ▼irtually  the  same^  as  to 
every  new  combination  ;  and  it  is  an  unsurmountable  difficulty^ 
where  such  new  combinations  are  not  repeated  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity^  but  ^re  multiplied,  through  the  whole  composi- 
tion, with  an  unbounded  license  of  variation.  Such,  however, 
is  ooofeisedly  the  case  with  the  work  before  us ;  and  it  really 
teems  unnecessary  to^make  any  other  remark  on  its  versification. 
The  author,  however,  entertains  a  different  opioion  of  it.  So 
Sir  firom  apprehending,  that  it  may  cost  his  readers  some,  trouble 
to  convince  themselves  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  not 
mere  prose,  written  out  into  the  form  of  verse^  he  is.persuaded 
that  its  melody  is  more  obvious  and  perceptible  than  that  of  our 
vulgar  measures..  '  One  advantage, '  says  Mr  Soutliey,  *  this 
metre  oMuredly  possesses;  the  du£st  reader  cannot  distort  it  in- 
to discord:  he  may  read  it  with  a.  prose  motUk^  but  .its  flow  and 
fidl  will  stU  be  perceptible. '  We  are  afraid,  thei^e  are  duller 
readers  in  the  world  than  Mr  Sonthey  is  aware  of.  We -recom- 
mend the  fdlowing  passages  for  experiment 

• 

" '  fhe  Day  of  the  Trial  wUl  come, 
^,  When  I  shall  understand  how  profitable 

*  It  is  to  suffer  now.  " 

*  Hodeirah  groaned  and  closed. his  eyes,  . 
As  if  19  the  night  and  die  blindness  of  death 
He  w;ould  have  bid  himself.  * 

**  Blessed  art  thou,  young  tridh, 
^'  Blessed  art  thbtt,  O  Aswad,  for  the  deed! 
Mn  die  dtfy^of  i^sitation, 

*  In-^w  fearful  hour  of  judgment* 

*  God'will  remember  thee  1  " 

**  It  is  die  hour  of  prayer^ .  • 
'  My  children,  let  us  purify  ourselves 

*  And  praise  the  Lord  our  God  1  ** 
The  boy  the  water  brought ; 

After  the  law  they  purified  themselves. 
And  bent  thehr  faces  to  the  earth  in  prayer. ' 

*  Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautifal  fields 
Of  £n)^land,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 
The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines. 
In  the  merry  month  of  May  ! 

«  But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught. 
For  rightly  he  knew  had  the  Prophet  forbidden  * 

That  beverage  the  mother  of  sins.  * 


f 


C-r.— n— 11^''. 


s     .'« 


P  .  :■  Adored  ibe  Sorcerer,        /    ,  , 

Af^i  ^nt  the  knee  before  him. 
4-nd  shoated  out  his  praise^ 
* ^^  '       ^,  IlieiitT  art  thou,  the  ]fc«towcr  of  jof, 
'"^     '         ,  •  The  Lord  of  Paradise  f  ^    ^ 


■«  '   *T    !•* 


<•*   \ 


,  *  Dizzy  with  the  deafening  Stroke^ 

'  Iq  blind  and  interrupted  course^ 
Pioor  beast,  he  struggles  on  ; 
And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh !    *    '     * 
b'  '*  ;  :    '     How  his  heart  pants!  you  see 
Thif  pa^thig'of  his  hclirt ; .     * 
-i-  And^leflrs  Kke  human  tears   '  ''     * 

r  'Eiltt'd6wo^  along  tli)i' big  i^ms---.^' «    ' 

'•^  r--i.: — ----^  «  they  perfshed  all» 

^  All  tti  that  dreadful  liour:  btft  I  was  siitii  ^    '*  ' 

]c    r »       •    »       To  remeii^^er  ^d  vaveiige. », .  .  . 

:!  !    ;*,LikciheflowWrf  J  ',.   \ 

":^.;  Its  ineftecfual  force  f      •       '      . 

•  ^  ■•  •  '    -  '•  ^li  countenance  was  not  changed^,"  •  '"  / 


I  •^.  •  I '  f 


-<    .T 


I .  *^ 


. »     »      ■» 


\ '        '  «  Kir  vengeance  fall  ^bon  th^  innocent  read  f         *  «"*-  r 
\  -^'V      ''    ^•  ^CutiitiieB,c^^  -'  -^^  '^'^ 

,:-:         '  .:-*  -Vaio' ire  till  (ipe^til  the  Qwtgpjw  .  *    *f  -.<  m:  -iti 

'*>tho4'Ife4tf'ft*et#iflf,  itijr  btt^sdtl   '  -J'"'-       {if 
«  Ask  and  receive- tiii|^'reid|mt#i  *^  'fo.t-m  -ou  ..Mil 

W^^il^e;  must  eiTdU^  <us' W  'dc^^d^^^  M^ 

fiefs  ntoidh  cpiif^tiirA  these  -— — ^-—  ^^iji  l.i:-.  ;  .J_^a 

lUHEi  afraidi  thte  grea^ei"  part 

ycQp^icufni'    .  »    ^ 

;';^h^  subject  of  tbis  po^  \&  ilmd&i  as  ill  bhb^et^'as  dife^^clitdnf; 
funid.^^e  conduct  of  the  fabici  as  disorderlv  ite  the  yer^fii»tioit;^ 
The  corporation  of  magicians^  th$t  inhabtt./^^ 
fcavemsi^.  under  the  rpots  of  th^  ik^^^^%wi  dnc6Vered|,  that  tf 
ternbt^  de^trtyer  wifr  likety  to  rke  up  against  tllem  froin^m^ 
^j^^dieirahf  *  a  worthy  Arab,  yith  eight  fine  chiMfen*    ^ 
C^iAli  t^i^'imirder  of  alt  ttioae  innocents  ki  J*e8oIv^  dM^ 
■i'J^i^^?^:^?^^         imfwctiom  tp'^estro^^ 


!»:- 


lJ09t  Sad&efsT/umi^'  Ti' 

(as  Mr  %utbcy  has  it)  •  rodt  ttridT^randli.*  The  good  ntt), 
ac^ordinglv,  arid  seven  of  his  children  are  despatched:  But  ft 
doud  comes  over  the  tnbtlier  and  the  rertaiiSng  dfiild ;  and  the 
poem  opens  xvith  thf  picture  of  theTwidow  and  her  oiphani  wan- 
deringy  by  night,  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia*  Th^  old  lady,  in* 
deed,  might  as  well  have  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  the  I>onH 
dani^te ;  for  she  dies  witliout  doing  any  thing  Tor  iher  child,  lit 
the  end  of  the  first  book ;  and  little  Thalaba  is  leltcryingin  the 
wilderness.  Here  he  is  picked  up  by  a  ^ood  old  Arab,  who 
takes  him  home,  and  educates  hlaa  like  a  pious  miissulmair;  and 
he  and  the  old  man's  daughter,  fqll  m  love  witlveach  other,  ae-^' 
cording  to  the  invariable  enstoniiaa'.aUstMh-easoA  The  magi* 
dans,  in  the  mean  time^.ai^  itiuftioff  him  ^  over;  the- fiife  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  an<^  o|^e  of  them:  gets  near  enoQigb  XP  draw  hja 
dagger  to  stab^]^in9  .wbep  -a  pro^itdential  simpom  lavs  him  dead  oa 
the  sand.  From  the  de|^s«f  d^rer'^luiger^  Tbalaba  takes  a  ring, 
inscribed  with,  some  unintellj^ibl^  chara<^ter8,  whkh  be  isen- 
abled  to  interpret  by  lhi6  liejp  of  some  ptber  unintelfigible  dba* 
racterA  that  he  finds  on  .the  torehead[i>f  ia  locpst  $  •and  tooo  after 
takes  ad  vantage  or  nii  ^:^ipse  pf  th^»u(u  tp  «et  o^  on  his  expe* 
dition  against  hi^  father's  murderers,  whom  h^  understands  (we 
flo  noc  very  weH'khdw'ficrwf)  he  ft^  IWeh  (fprrfmissio^ed  to  ex-' 
terminate.  Though  they^ar^  .t)iu^  s^^kfn^lifhi,  a^d  he  seeking 
tfacm,  it  is  aqia;^ing,  ^hat  c^culty  ^iey  nnd  in  meeting;  they 
do  meet,'howevei)  every  pow.ai^d'th^tu  ^^  maiiy  sore  evim 
does  the  Destroyer  sufier  at  tbeii*  hanasl  'By  fitith  and  forti* 
tade,  however^  ai^  tKeottttlftidifal  d^^iteicd'ol  the  niagic  impleo 
ments  he 'sti4f)i  rhem  bf;1i6^1s  eltnbl^  tc)  baiSe  and  dtade  ^eir 
iaalice,  till  he  is  condoeted,*  al' las^i  to  ^tfae^Doradafi^l  cavern^ 
where  he  finds  them'  ass^dblei^/iK^  pUkNfowh  the  roof  of  if 
upon  ihefr  heaiis  imd  ^w  Ofniiif  piiri^liyUig,  ]ik&fi^  in  the 

final  destruction  c^  iM.^eotriHds.    ^-  *■  ^  i^  %.a 

?j5OT  t^i«  Httle  ske^b  of  theftorv,  oui:  readers  willeasijy  per- 
tjye.  ^hat  !j;  copSi^ts  altogether  of  tne  most  wild  and  eJfctrdVa- 
^tjbns,  iipj^^opinly  sets  nature  and  pi'obability  at  defiance. 
s'aCTicSh  it  IS  hot  ah  imitaticHi  of  any'thingj  and  exclude9'\ 
1^1  raJj^niil^fi^ficism,  a^  to  the  cboiee  ang  succession  6f  its  inci- 
dent^.V  r-T^Ies  of  tliis  sort  m^v  amu^  children,  tod  inter^t.  3br 

ent 

tl>e 

fln(     ,  ^  ^    .  ^ 

;'becri'^i'ftiifie3,  ,  The  pleasure  afforded  by  peHormanf4( 

[s  sgrt,;  IS  very  much  akiq  to  that  which  maybe  derlt^' 

AVexnibiiion  of  a  harlequin  farce;  wljere,  ihste&d  ofjusj^' 

Rioni'ojf  tiature  and  Human  tharacter,  we  kfe  bntel-tmied' 

the  transformation  of  cauliflowers  and  beer-barrelS|  the  ap 
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pftrition  'of  ghosts  tod  derilsi  and  all  the  oHiejr  magic  of  the 
i?ooden .  sword.  Those  who  can  prefer  this  eternal  sorcery  to 
Uie  yast  and  hiode^t  representation  of  human  actions  and  pas* 
sionS)  win- probably  take  more  delieht  in  walking  among  the 
hoUy'  griffin^  and  yew  sphinxes  of  the  city  gardener,  than  in 
landing  among  the  groves  and  lawns  which  have  been  laid  out 
ligr  a' hand  Aat  feared  to  violate  nature,  as  much  as  it  aspired  to 
^nbeUish'her ;  and  disdained  the  easy  art  of  startling  by  novel- 
ties,/ and  surprising  by  impropriety* 

•Saperrfatutal  beings,  though  easily  enough  raised,  are  known 
to  he  veiy  troublesome  in  the  management,  and  have  frequently 
occasibn^  much  perplexity  to  poets  and  other  persons,  who 
kave  been  rash  enough  to  call  for  their  assistance.     It  is  no  very 
^a^maUer  to  preserve  consistency  in  the  disposal  of  powers^ 
li^th  the  limits  of  which  we  are  so  fsr  from  being  familiar ;  and 
Y^ien  it  is  necessary  to  represent  our  spiritual  persons  as  ignorant » 
or  suffiering,  we  are  very  apt  to  forget  the  knowledge  and  the 
pow^s  witn  which  we  had  formerly  invested  them.     The  an- 
tient  poets  had- several  unlucky  rencounters  of  this  sort  with 
Destiny  and  the  ather  deities ;  and  Milton  himself  is  not  a  little 
hampered  with  the  material  and  immaterial  qualities  of  iiis  an* 
g^.   *  ^ndianters  and  witches  may,  at  first  si^t,  appear  more 
manageable ;  but  Mr  Southey  has  had  difficulty  enough  with 
them  ;  and  cannot  be  «aid,  after  all,  to  have  kept  his  fable  quite 
clear  aud  intelligible.     The  stars  had  said,  that  the  Destroyer 
might  be  cut  oft  in.  lii^t  hour  when  his  father  arid  brethren  were 
assasiinated  t  yet  lie  is  savi^by  a  special  intbrpositiori  of  heaV6n, 
I4eaven  itself,  however,  had  destined  him  to  extii^pate  the  vo- 
taries of  Eblts ;  ondy^y  loilg  before  this  work'is'  ddne,  ,a  special 
message  i^seAt  to  b4in,  declaring",  thSilt;  if  he  chooses,  th^Death- 
angel  is  readv  to  tsSkt  hitii  awa^  in^tt^d'bf  the  sorcerer^s  daugh* 
tor.     In  the  beginning  of  tiib  story,  too,  iht  magicians  are  quite 
at  a  loss  where  tb  look  for  t^itn^  'and  Abdaldar  only  discovers 
him  by  accident,  after  a  long  search ;  )^et,  no  sooner  does  he 
leave  the  old  Arab's  tent,  than  Lobaba  comes  up  to  him,  dis* 
guised  and  prepared  for  his  desttCiction.     The  witches  have 
also  a  decoy  ready  for  him  itl  the  desatt;  yet  he  sups  with  Ok* 
ba's  daughter,  withotkt  any  of  the^  sorcerers  being  aware  of  it  $ 
and  afterwards  proceeds  16  consult  the  simorg,  without  meeting 
witli  any  obstacle  or  molestaticin.      The. simoom  kills  Abdaldar^ 
too,  in  spite  of  that  ring  which  afterwai*ds  protects  Thalaba 
from  lightning, -»and  violence,  and  mngic.    The  Destroyer's  ar* 
row  then  falls  hlimted  from  -  Lobaba's  breast,  who  is  knocked 
down,  howev€ri<by  a  shower  of  sand  of 'his  own  raising;  and 
this  same  arrow,  whieh  eould  make  no  impression  on  we  sor^ 
cefcr^  kills  the  magic  bird  pf  Aloadin,  and  pierces  the  rebels 


• 
fioii»'sptn7-tbtt'  gnarded  the  Doittdaniel  door;  The  whole  inr 
fefnal  baiid».  indeed^  is  y$ry  feebly  .and.  heavily  po^rtrayod. 
They  are  a  set  of  stupid,  iincfigiiifiedy  miserable  wrenches,  qfiax^ 
idling  with  each  other,  and  tremblipgln  the  prospect  of  inevitar 
bie  destruction.  None  of  them  .0Ten  appears  to  have,obtains4 
the  price  of  their  self  sacrifice  in  worldly  honours  ancj  atlvance- 
mcDt,  except  Mohareb;  and  he,  though  assured  by.dQ»tiny  that 
there  was  one  death*bIow  appointed  for  him  and  Thalat)ai  ,is  y^ 
represented,  in  the  concluding  scene,  as  engaged -^ith..  him J(i 
fiirious  combat,  and  aiming  many  a  deadly  blow  Bf  th^t  life,  on 
which  his  own  was  dependent.  If  tlie  innocent  chara^tters.ia 
this. poem  were  not  delineated  with  more  tr.uth.^d  feel^i^g,  the 
notoriety  of  the  author  would  scarcely.have  induced  us  to  bestow 
so  much  time  on  its  examination*  t       , 

Though  the  tissue  of  adventures  through  which  Tf^alaba  is 
conducted  in  the  course  of  this  production*  be  sufficiently  vafi« 
ous  and  extraordinary,  we.  m.ust  not  set  down  any  part  .of,  tJUe 
incidents  to  the  credit  of  the  author's  invention.  He  b|is  t?kc|i 
great  pains,  indeed,  to  guard  against  such  asuppoHtioa  ^  arid  has 
been  as  scrupulously  cprrei:tin  the  citatioiii  of  his  iEMitiiari(|es,«as 
if  he  we're  the  cpjippiler  of  a  true  histcu-y,  i^nd,  thought  hi^  ;rqpu* 
tation  w/puld  be  mined  by  the  imputation  of  a  single  fictioq. 
Th^re  is  not  a  prodigy,,  accordingly,  or  a  description,  for  whicK 
he  doe$(  not  fairly  prpducq  his  vQuqhers,  and  generally, l^ys  b^ 
fore  bis  readers  the  whole  original  passage  froija  |^'bi^b^,hia  iau« 
t^tion  ha^  been  taken.  In  ,^his  way,  it  turns  put,  thi^t  ^e.  book 
is  entirely  composed  of  ^crapsy.  borrowed  frop  the  iQr;eotal  .tale 
liiQoks,  ^pd  travels  into,  the  Mahometan  ,couQti*ie^S£a«qyQed  up  for 
the  English  reader  with  sojnefragaHn.ts  of  om; (9 wn. ballade ai^ 
shreds  of  our  older  sermons.  ,  The  comp^i^ion  %nd  barraiony  ^f 
the  Work,  ^accordingly,  is  .mMch  Ul^^.the^  pattern  c^  that  paich-* 
work  drapery  that  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ^he  mansions 
of  the  iodvistrious,,  where  a  blue  tree  overshadows  a  shell- fish« 
and  a  gigantic  butt^y  seems  ready  to  swallow  Up  Palemon  and 
Lavini^  .  The  author  has  the  merit  merely  pf  outtingout  each 
of  his  figures  from  the  piece  where  its  inventor  had  placed  it,  and 
stitching  them  down  together  in  these  judicious  combinatipns. 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  this  poem,  with  the  notes,  withoMt 
fading  that  it  is  the  &uit  of  much  reading,  undertaken  for  the  e:^- 
ress  purpose  of  fabricating  some  such  peribrman^  The  author 
as  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  make  an  oriental  story,  and  a 
determination  to  find  the  materials  of  it  in.thei>ooks  to  which 
he  had  access.  Every  incident,  therefore,  and  description, 
-—every  superstitious  usage,  or  singular  tradition,  that  appear- 
ed to  him  susceptible  of  poetical  emhellishment,  or  capable  of 
picturesque  representation^  he  has  set  down  for  this  purpose, 


E 
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adofyted  flvch  n  hUe  and  (dm  of  tsumpoMmf*^  *HB^  ^^^ 

/  vMie  him  «ta  ^o#k^  iipf  MM»^  mateiMs^  and  mlnffwi^tn  •^nr^rjp^ *9e 

^  d  lifti  '^otmi^BC,  wichQ|ifc^aA^MIir«<»fl(i|i0r)^  fiobHtuMi  of  niijly 

or  order.    When  he  had  fiHra  his  eom]i»taq»]M^  boojk)  b^ 

«n  to  write;  and  hb  poem  is  Utde  ^betjiaa  his^  iC(|iDmQnpiice 

book  versifi^. 

It  may  easily  ^be  hnagined,  that  a  poem  ^constructed  opoB  t«ch 

a  plan,  must  be  full  of  cumfawus  and  misplaced  description,  and 

overloaded  with  a  crowd  of  incidents,  (qiisJIyMraReaninc  and  ifl 

assorted.    The  tedious  aocomMt  of  the'  palace  of  Shedac^  in  the 

first  book — the  desoriptton  of  tbe^  Summer  mi  .Winter  oocupff* 

tions  of  the  Arabs,  in  the  »third-<4»iidie  ilkliM^tory  of  Harutfa 

ifnd,  Maralbrrtbe  greater  part  of.  t]^  occnnwcts  ii|  |be  isbnd 

oi  Mohareb— the  paradise  of  Ak^adin,  8^^  ^o^— area}}  instante» 

r^  :^idiapri^rtioned  and  ji\}udiciou3  oruiimeD^,  which  rieTer  oould 

..have  plrese^ted  themselye$^  to  an  aut^cu*  >vhQ..wi|Ote.frqm.th^*  s^ 

^jBB^ions  of  bis  own  Umc^;  apd  Ijiaye  evidently  h^h  introducedf 

;r:Jfei^the  author's  unwilhugness  to  reiiuqui^  tb^corr^^n^^ 

npssagea  in  D'Herbebt,  Sale,  yobiey^^.&c.  yrbib^  app^ji)^< 
,fcto  have  great  capabiUOej/or  Poetry..         .      ,  -*uj^ 
2/  Tbib,Mwatio%  or  admiration  of  ^fleQ^  ^nage;;3|»l^^ev^ 
does  not  bring  so  tnwk  suspicion  an  Ips  taste«,^ai$  the  ^ecii<m  w 
betrays  for  some  of  his  domestic  models,     xne  fomilr^as,'  for 
the  most  part,  the  if^dbhitnehd^lion  of  noveltj^fand  there  is  always 
a  certain  pleasure  in  contempmting'tiie  ra£^^  oftt  distant  nation^ 
and  the  luxuriant  landscape  of  kh  Asiatic  diinate.    We  cannot 
find  the  same  abblo^,  tfowe^ier^  lbi<^MriSootha]^«  partiality  to 
the  drawling  vuiganty  of  some  df  ooir  oM^English  ditties.    Here 
is  v^at  he  has  been  pl^^  to  element  t^fhisreadiftrs  (in  a  note), 
as  <  one  of  the  most  tteatttHuIof'ou^^old  balhik,  so  full  of 
beauty. '    The  heroine  is  an  (M  fitare  Wlbn^og  t^- John  Pouka*. 
<  At  leDgth'dld  a^^  came  on  her      '    *^ 
And  iAii  gtew  fkint  and  poor,    ' 
Her  master  nibfeU  out  with  her 
And  turned  her  out  of  door» 
Saymgt  if  thou  wBt  not  labour,' 
.  I  pridiee  go  diy  way»— • 
5j)^  ...      .  *     An^iMivcrlffflSfBse^^t^grfafti  ,  u      ^,  I 

1  •>    Uati|  t^y.  4yiDg  day. 

%li^i;!  >  These Vords  rfic  tpok.pnkin3,  '^     v^^rfi 

.]"•  And  on  her  laray  sne.wenti  '''•'    *'*^ 

\  ,,;  ,/  .    ,      for  to  fulfil  her  ma$tcr*s  wiU  ^  ''-^'  ''^ 

'^^^^'''     '  "     '     Always  was  her  mtcnt      " '      '  '  '  ''  .tov^worf 
-lotv,.,  «!hie  hUU  wefe  verrliigbV    *  '''     '>^^.->-^'^  a  "i 

It  starved  Old  Poulier*s  mare*' 


'^'^^""•'^'^^'to'i^t  k  liitfe  fatthef  '  ''^   ^  ^''^^  '^^  ^--1 

.  .      And  turned  his  head  aside,  "    ^'  «>v>i'    ^ 

V^*  ncqo   ->iiy  Just  by  goodman  Whitfield'*  gate -^    '  v  ^n;  il 
b.i«.noii'V.      Oh  there  the  Mkre lie  spied.  '    :^^- is 

Hjbfu;!.    ''^B^astedherhoirshedid,  '  .     •-     ;  •     fiA^ 

T^l^i^'Upree  l^t1S'nes;^r  South^  ieriob^y  consfilers  cs.^^ 

*^il^  text  certainty  is  not,  b^  any  tneans,  ^&hni3  as  ttd^tiih^ 
*iieeii  expected  from  spch  a  notei  though  there  are  somepnl* 
\  sfget^  in  which. d  patriodc  2eaf  ht  neglected  English  authdfs  tltm 
"'PiBAe  him  copy  tbehr  stvle  a  little  too  faithfully,  Could  the  grmt 
^  Waster  of  Natnby  Pand^  havie  lisped  out  his  repetitions  kk  miik 
maet  .with  more  amiaote  siAipHcity  than  in  the  Ibllowing  pas* 
pMf  <^6  author  is  describing  a  c^rtdn  fipritig,  that,  he  saya» 
\  fiowad  and  beared  rtranirely  up  and  down.  ^ 


>    

lot    .?f*ll    *'* 

e/Lwii:  <.. ., . ,  i:/ .Ajad yet  the  ^eptbs  wf?p,cle«r. 


A- 


;n    .  i: 


'o'  I,  1 «      >  :|^iJi4  y^t  no  ripfle  wriaUed  o*er 
,V r     tte  face  of  ttat  fair  WcB.  ^ 

vuu^:.     .ABd:oDthatWdi9««<7aniB^«^i^  .,\ 

.>ni.  n:;  2  5lB*Plrt»<»r«  wiUiqutA4»ild|  ..  ^  .i 

vJiayimluuAftf  Pr.5  ' 
Ana  at  ^€ 

A  Damael 

Yet  did  >  WJU>od^ty?^.=' .   ^ 

Adora  get. fearless  brow. ,. 
Ae  seemed  sorroy^'ful^  ))Ut  siijre  /  •^'  . 

More  beautiM  for,SQrrQV.  *•'■  ,  . 

piom  the  extracb  ]tnd  dbset^tfoiis  whldhf^we  have  hidierto 
preieiited  to  our  readers,  it  wl]I.be:haiprai  for  ihem  to  condude^ 
Ibitt  oar  opinion  of 'this  ]^o/eni  &'Sei^  dedde^y  unfavQi^rable^ 
and  that  we  are  not  ^fislpos^  to; allow  it  anjr  soil  of  merit.  Thist 
however,  is  by  no  means  f)?(^9f^9Srt  ^.^^^.thiukir  written,  indeed^ 
in  a  very  vicious  tfMte,  a^.Jiabj^'j^JK^ntt^^  to  very  fer* 

nidable  objections:  But  i^T7f^(^^^l^^^  ^  ^"^  ^ 

Bins  i^  the  autba^l^j^  w$f«AP^^99ftm^?^(^  passa* 
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j;es  of  very  lingular  beauty  and  force,  and  diq>]ays  a  richneis  of 
.poetical  conception,  that  would  do  honour  to  more  faultless  cohv- 
'  positions.  There  is  little  of  hiunaii  character  in  the  poem,  in- 
deed }  because  Thalaba  is  a  solitary  wanderer  from  the  solitary  tent 
of  his  protector:  But  the  home  group,  in  which  his  in&ncy  was 
spent,  is  pleasingly  delineated ;  and  there  is  something  irresistibly 
interesting  in  the  innocent  love  and  misfortunes,  and  fate  of  his 
Oneiza.  The  catastrophe  of  her  story  is  given,  it  afqpears  to  us^ 
with  great  spirit  and  effect,  though  the  beauties  are  of  that  que* 
stionable  kind,  that  trespass  on  the  border  of  improprieiy,  and 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  dramatic^  than  c^  narrative  po- 
etry. After  delivering  her  from  the  ppllute4  paradise  ^^  Aloa- 
din,,  he  prevails  on  her  to  marry  hin^  beibre^liis  mission  is  ac- 
complished. She  (^onsents  wiih  great  reluctance;  and  the  marri- 
Se  feast,  with  it$  processions,  songs,  and  ceremonies,  is  describe 
in  some  joyous  stanzas.  *  ,TWbook  ends  with  these  verses : 

*  And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread. 
And  from  the  finished  banquet  now 
The  wedding  guests  are  gone* 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber  ? 
^  It  is  Azrael,  the'  Angel  of  Death.*' ' 

The  next  book  opens  with  Thalaba  lying  distracted  upon  her 
grave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  ha^  wandered  till  '  the 
sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  had  rysted  his  raven  locks  ;  * 
and  there  he  is  found  by  the  father  of  hJs/  bride,  and  visited  by 
her  ghost,  and  soptbed  and  encouraged  to  proceed,  upon  his  ho-  ' 
ly  enterprize.  He  sets  out  on  his  lonely  way,  and  is  entertain* 
ed  the  first  night  by  a  venerfible  dervise:  As  they,  are  sitting  at 
meal,  a  bridal  procession  passes  by,  with  dance,  and  song,  and 
merriment.  The  old  dervise  blessed  them  as  they  passed ;  but 
Thalaba  looked,  '  and  breathed  a  low  deep  groan,  and  hid  bis 
&ce. '  These  incidents  are  skilfully  imagined,  and  are  narrated 
in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

Though  the  witchery  scenes  are  in  general  but  poorly  execut- 
ed, and  possess  little  novelty  to  those  who  have  rea<}  the  Arabian 
Kights'  Entertainments,  there  is,  occs^sionally,  some  fine  de- 
scription, ajid  striking  combination.  We  do  not  remember  any 
poem  indeed  that  presents,  throughout,  a  greater  number  of 
*  uvdy  images,  or  could  afifbrd  so  many  subjects  for  the  pencil. 

The  introductory  lines  have  a  certain  solemn  and  composed 

-beauty:  ^  *..   **  * 

'  How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  no  little  cloud 
Breaks  the  whole  sereae  of  heaven  • 


Host.  Stfdtbey'5  Thdiabai  «1 

In  fifU<4)rbed  gloty  tfte  linajsstte  moon 

Rolls  Sh-o'  the  dark  bhie  depths.' 

Beneath  her  steady  raj 

The  desert  circle  spreads^ 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  tlie  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! ' 

There  are  mflny  fine  sketches  of  tropical  scenery  in  the  de* 
scriplion  of  Aloadin's  Paradise*  The  following  verses  breathV 
the  true  ^irit  of  Ori^tal  poetry. 

^  And  6h !  what  odours  the  voluptuous  vale 
Scatters  fi^in  jasmine  bowers, 
.  From  yon  rose  wilderness^ 
From  clustered  henna,  and  from  orange  grovel 
That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze. 
As  Petis  to  their  Sister  bear, 
.     .    When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 

She  hangs,  encaged,  the  capdve  of  the  DiVes.' 

They  from  their  pinions  shake 
Tlie  sweetijess  of  celestial  flowers, 
And  as  her  enemies  impure 
From  that  impervious  poison  far  away 
J*Fly  groaning  ivith  the  torment,  she  the  whilfe 
*  Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 

Such  odours  flowed  upon  the  world, 
.    *        When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 
Went  forth  in  heaven  to  roll 
The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 
Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 
Might  visit  all  below;  the  general  bliss 
Thrilled  every  bosom,  and  the  family 
0£  m^n,  for  once,  partook  one  common  j6y.  * 

The  picture  of  Maimuna  sitting  by  a  fire  in  a  solitaiy  caverirt^ 
and  singinff '  a  low,  sweet,  unintelligible  song  '  as  iEihe  spun,  te* 
minds  ns  m  the  appearance  of  Calypso  in  the  Odyssey. 

TUf  y  f»)«#i  'hrfiia  fVffwy. 
Ila^  fMf  fie  trx^t^tf  fuym  jmuit*,  mXa^i  )*  tifut 

'ir*'  f9r«i;g«fcffiH  ^vmn  m^V  v^mnt^ 

Maimuna's  figure  is  very  striking,  too,  wheti  she  goes  up  tor 
read  the  sUrs. 

<  Lo !  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmost  tower 
She  stands  ;  her  darkening  eyes. 
Her  fine  face  raised  lo  heaven^ 
veu  I*  F        . 


The  little  episode  of  Laila  is  one  of  the  most  pleasFJi^  {^AMduj^ 
in  the  whole  poem ;  though  it  is.  <{uit(i  la  j  tha  style  of  a  fiurj 
tale,  and  borders  bn  alfinesA  tkron^hoiit  .  inihe  midst  of  a  de- 
sart  of  snow,  Tbakba  de^cties  aldaslant  l%bty.&iidfinds»  on  hia^ 
approadi,  that  ttth^de^Mb  AtMa  "  •  "■  >  <       -    -'  A 

•  a  lif tie  lowl jr  dwelling  j^ace.    .    W  "       r 

Amid  a  gardeh»  whose  deli^tnil  "aif  "^^    '''^^ 
Felt  mild  and  fragranv  as  the  evening  wind 

-i'lr.r;-    ;  p»Mif|g  fa  SttttUtter ^^ the <qgllfe^gtf6W ' ■  '^  ^'^•l':(iT 

Of  Yemen,  aod,stsUisicdtoix(m4rifJtel9^^^        -'''  ''^i'^ 

A  Fovml^  of  Fire  jthat  in  the  centre  play^,  . 

Rolled  aU  around  its  wonderons  rivuleHy 

And  fed  the  gardfsn  wkh  thelieat  of  .Kftj  T  ..  .,^  > 

He  enters,  and  ftnds  a  darnel  sle^^irig;,  who^iKl^ti^ds  i»* 
forms  him  that  she  was  {>Iaced  their&ify^mr  fiitlier,  who  *  S9w  m 
jhogir^hAbatoiBCOpii '.  andlu^  heriir'ihal?fl(ditiided  rfT 

^>^-ti  'y"'^\  .1^.  ■'^^^adetSit^dBn^,  afaa'th^'^l^e^  '^^^'  ^^i''^'* 
i:-v;v  r^^qArid-yoAdto-ftttntirffi^irisVandefieryvi^  v  '-'^'^-  J«n 
.-.     i.  ill  |i<ft  yiigiu  hie^'Skad  takei  i^  sn^w,  ikij^  ifl&ttld^n^  ^  fl^us 

..>  1.  J  r'Uf^0^ts»dm«iE,'lllie»i^e(K4uuttbfe^  ^n 

Motion,  and  liie,  and  sense,  • .  but  to  the  touch  .<i^4j6^i 

tM/  -I). .  !'nie)r>an.i«faiIi^grcdMi\-asd«iKh^Rrim  ilA 

//i>.Ni  \    ni^.m^t^v^w^  ^(^n§i9^  >'lt  yfj-mrtaib 

III  i'!:.i''.!AJpn^#n4iWd»'> ').'    n-'i  o  .«.'      «j:"  ..  li^j'i*.;«'t'^Q  t  bna 
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^^*  .^li'M.  .        .^.f  S^took,W».fjlfi4»,l«^  Q^jj  ^o1  tuo§i7 


,  routed  a  broad Iijjhtiilte  noon;   »    .         c    . 

'"  ^  ■'"  fhkt^in»i^  the  Rose's  MtisHioT'l^dul^'p'^t^'  ^'i*^  ^  ?'" 
'  ■' '^^? '-And  dimmed  die  rich. GetaniW^fettilWbWs^^^^^  ''''<1" 

■  Tl»e  V*Hbtatf  ^Wkf*  fef^'th*  grovfe  ••<■'*•'>'*•«  *'"»' 

Now  wore  one  undistinguishable  gref,  .e-Jiniaog 

Chequered  with  blacker  shade. '  

.The  guardian  was  a  brgzen  ^figurej  grasping^  :^^tt;(<^]^^ 
As  soon  as  XhaJabn  appeareif,    ,/   j ,  ^         --  -r   \^r 


^  I . » . 


..  .;j    .  ;;<  ,Tfes cbarme<l  ia^^g^,^BiflTO,fJadw§h'«(flPmi  .».. .(  J'\//* 
^    ,     ,.  .^ndh»r^d  t^l^lig^tWB^r^|lbe»4Mad«d^y.?iij,'^    ^^ 


MM.  BbMUj^  JMbbi^  » 


Hh  ring  Mm^iUmlf  hUt^^iGUnMrnffkit^^mMm  md  tdU 
tbe  Deslroyer^  thA^tie  iBnitittilber  lUMftfatt  nViocent  laaid,  or 

rpuA  &  "lo  ->;  -<  Atetitti  hfe*  fatfei^lj  tfeok  ^*  .  '  ^^ ':   -'o  n-   ''L*  n 
"sb  ii  to  j-:>''ii     'Sill  LJih!tib»xx&i  wc»  clasped.-:  .'•  -^o  h^!i.  ,.«uv> 
'id  no  «'>hniSfav'I^^.Trii$tiiittedlaThaJabak 

'   A  broad  light  floated  o'er  Us  fAatUrpal^esf». 
As  the  wind  waved  the  fountain  fire. 
Her  large  dilated,^^,  in  hofror  raised;  ^    ' 

Watchedt  hU'CverjF  movemefit.  *'  '  '  '   '!: 

Thalaba  reili|«»cte4llia.lH9 J>mM}s  ia  Uie;l)lp<^  «£  Innocence. 
The  MagiciaofiMwLBgf  Sistsn^lis  dig^^ir^.c  '{    O 

«  All  was<ay^!aiB<J.  •;  Laili  ni^bd  ii^e^tC,  t 
.  *a'ikV5thesaViptfr1'oiiA.^«,-f '  ^;*'^^ 

She  met  dfe^lbu^;  anff^ifnlt  into  hfs^^ttfs^'-*  ^'^'^ 

There  ia>«(m6  V617:  fine  poetiy  in  tbetwo?iwAcfai»|;^aUi^ 
from  which.,^.wpuWjj(iiyj^ 

not  akeadj'e3^(fS^4e^]^  .^^919  «tP -91^7^1)1^  given 

Mich  a  sp^inea  ^f  tbe'fl9^ri|fi(2mdiiejSi»ets^«kf  lib^p^ormance^ 
ag  wiU'4ifobiib^.bcu9UffiAkQl>Md«tJ^rwJ)elJbe|^  of  our 

rymders.  r.j  .■  1  ^  ';  ".■  ^  ."•    .  ,*j  •■>•?  ':  !■:    -vt    •  t  ./•  :  -  'A 

AH  lW|)ro^otioiibMof^ft>aatborf  iltfl^ean  very 

distinctly  the  imptmion^  mn^miull^  niifid,^o>tM)Q#'4ted  fancy^ 
and  a  perverted  taste.  His  genius  seema^'M^t^lS^^l^^deliglit  in 
t^^^i^sfnta^op  pfdoinestic  ^virtues  and  jrfefl^^,^an^.„the 
tnffiant  adineatioR  of  miftpal  natgre:  la  jniilijt^/gp^^t- 
mentSy  he  is  frequenUy  very  successfuf;  but  he  seems  to  waft 
vigour  for  the  louierVmif^  of  poetry:  H^  !h  often  puerile,  di^ 
fuse,  and  ardBdaffi'-atia^st^^nis  td'h&Vc;  b^t  little  aoqndntancc 
with  those  diaster  aj^'i^^s^^^^er  graces,  pyifihotti  the  epic  muse 
would  be  most  8uit^^>tt^hded.  '*'J^  bui\t$  are  always  aggrar 
vatedi  and  often  Create^/ by  ht§  partWlity^'for  the  peculiar  man- 
ner oi  that  nfjw,schpp3l^6f  poetry,  of  which  hejs^a  fcithful  dis- 
cqplet  And  U»/Qi^^ldry,p/ Vl'ic)!^  he  Im.si^i^ced greater  tin 
loits  and  acqnis|l4pjos^  tiiw  can, be  boasted  pfiby  any  of  bis  as^ 
sociates. 


Al!?;iEKr ' ^bhomirsi^ dt^Vhnb'itiiSuiJect's:   By Thofrtas  Kei^^ D.p. 
Master  of  the  Temple.     Rivingtc^,  Loacitm.*      '   '  ' "" 


«.  */ 


WE  have  ndltoddem'seirmdn^'btii^  £ri^kl£mguaj!:e,  that 
can  b^WohAfift^as  Vei^-dW^feUt  -T!fe*i!»fks  <»f  Slair 
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(by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of  sermons  within  the  last  century^ 
8re,plain  good  sense,  a  happ^  application  of  scriptural  quotation, 
and  a  clear  harmonious  style,  richly  tinged  with  scriptural  lan- 
guage. He  generally  leaves  his  readers  pleased  with  his  judge* 
ment,  and  his  just  observations  on  human  conduct,  without  ever 
rising  so  high  as  to  touch  the  great  passions,  or  kindle  any  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  virtue.  For  eloquence,  we  must  ascend 
as  high  as  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Jeremy  Taylor :  And  even 
there,  while  we  are  delighted  with  their  energy,  their  copious- 
ness, and  their  fancy,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  by  a 
redundance  whicb  abhors  all  discrimmation;  which  compares  till 
it  perplexes,  and  illustrates  till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oases  of  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  and  Atterbury,  we  must 
wade  through  many  a  barren  page,  in  which  the  weary  Christian 
can  descry  nothing  all  around  him,  but  a  dreary  expanse  of  trite 
sentiments,  and-4anguid  words. 

The  great  object  of  modern  sermons,  is  to  hazard  nothing : 
Their  characteristic,  is  decent  debility;  which  alike  guards  their 
authors  from  ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them  from  striking 
beauties.  Every  man  of  sense,  in  taking  up  an  English  sermon, 
expects  to  find  it  a  tedious  essay,  full  ofcommonplace  morality; 
and  if  the  fulfilment  of  such  expectations  be  meritorious,  the 
clergy  have  certainly  the  merit  of  not  disappointing  their  readers. 
Yet  it  is  curious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men  so  well  edu- 
cated, and  so  magnificently  endowed  as  the  English  clei^, 
should  distinguish  tnemselves  so  little  in  a  species  ot  composition 
to  which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well  as  their  ordinary  habit, 
to  attend.  To  solve  this  difliculty,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate  force  themselves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth — that  the  penalty  which  an  in- 
dividual client  pays  tffr  choosing  a  bad  advocate,  is  the  loss  of 
his  cause— that  a  prime  minister  must  infallibly  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  who  neglects  to  conciliate  eloquent 
men,  and  trusts  the  defence  of  his  measures  to  those  who  have 
not  adequate  talents  for  that  purpose :  whereas,  the  only  evil 
which  accrues  from  the  promotion  of  a  clergyman  to  the  pulpit, 
which  he  has  no  ability  to  fill  as  he  ought,  is  the  fatigue  of  the 
audieiice,  and  the  discredit  of  that  species  of  public  instruction; 
an  evil  so  general,  that  iio  individual  patron  would  dream  of 
sacrificing  to  it  his  particular  interest.  The  clergy  are  generally 
appointed  to  their  situations,  by  those  who  have  no  interest  that 
they  should  please  the  audience  before  whom  they  speak;  while 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  and 
of  Parliament.  We  by  no  means  would  be  understood  to  say, 
that  the  clergy  should  owe  tlieir  promotion  principally  to  their 
eloquence,  or  that  eloquence  ever  could,  consistently  with  the 
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constitution  of  the  English  Church,  be  made  a  common  cause 
of  preferment*  In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  connexion 
between  the  privilege  of  preaching,  and  the  power  of  preaching 
welly  we  are  giving  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  might,  or  might 
not,  be  remedied ;  but  merely  stating  a  fact.  Pulpit  discourses 
have  insensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading ;  a  practice, 
of  itself  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  mankind  can  be  very 
powerfully  ailected.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous,  than  an 
orator  delivering  stale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a  week  oid  ; 
taming  over  whole  pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and  apostrophes  into  which 
he  18  hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  so  afiected  at  a 
preconcerted  line,  and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed  any 
fiirtber! 

The  prejudices  of  the  English  nation  have  proceeded  a  good 
deal  from  their  hatred  to  the  French  ;  and,  because  that  country 
18  the  native  soil  of  elegance,  animation,  and  grace,  a  certain- 
patriotic  solidity,  and  loyal  awkwardness,  have  become  the  cha- 
racteristi(9  of  this :  so  that  an  adventurous  preacher  is  afraid 
of  violating  the  antient  tranquillity  of  the  pulpit :  and  the  audi« 
eoce  are  commonly  apt  to  consider  the  man  who  tires  them  less 
than  usual,  as  a  triiler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  British  education,  the  study  of  eloquence  makes  little  or 
no  part.  The  exterior  graces  of  a  speaker  are  despised  ;  and 
debating  societies  (admirable  institutions,  under  proper  regula- 
tions) would  hardly  be  tolerated,  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
It  is  cpmrnonly  answered  to  any  animadversions  upon  the  elo- 
quence of  the  English  pulpit,  that  a  clergyman  b  to  recommend 
himself,  not  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  purity  of  his  lif^  and 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrine ;  an  objection  good  enough,  if  any 
connexion  could  be  pointed  out  between  eloquence,  heresy,  and 
dissipation  :  But,  if  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  live  well,  preach 
weU,  and  teach  well,  at  the  same  time ;  such  objections,  resting 
only  upo^.  a  supposed  incompatibility  of  these  good  qualities^ 
are  jduUer  than  the  dullness  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  shelter  themselves  under  tlie  plea,  that 
aobjects  so  exhausted  are  utterly  incapable  of  novelty ;  and,  in 
the  very  strictest  sense  of  the  word  novelty^  meaning  that  which 
was  never  said  before,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  this  may  be 
true  enough,  of  the  first  principles  of  morals :  but  the  modes 
<rf*  ex]*:mding,  illustrating  and  enforcing  a  particular  theme,  are 
capable  of  infinite  variety  ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  this  might  be 
a  very  good  reason  for  nreaching  commonplace  sermons,  but 
is  a  very  bad  one  for  publishing  them^ 
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a  conviction^  ^(her  Uiat  be  tas  ijpl^applju&d^  fli)^ 


.^_.  . !^e:  3.  Benevoleftce  exclusively  ^^  . 

'41  The  services  renderetl  to  the  English  natroh  By^<S'OWIth 
of  England,  a  motive  for  liberality  to  the  orphan  chiMi^^of 
:"  itiiii^etit  Hfbllfilerfri  6k  On4bdgrmnds'ahd^re«pda^ 
^  S<^*  6«^  On  the  eontfexioD  </^lhe  dniies of v^Tia^cibecfasiDlhtr^ 


'  ptVr^)lud0  V  Ahniftht^  GoSi   11/  Mnoi^ahtie  jJrodtfctt^of 

*    ,'  gfef IwVl^tei Rficfft J&t;eBgffi,#t,.]aqgU8g^,  its  .soun4  uqqq^ sefise, 

:i^iii  SlBaofibf  iVntoihknsocdid/bAbjiy.^lJiypr^^in^^  to 

x'>te4ei»(and/khaftofi^9itfe<iil^  431^3  Sa tjicjsf ji|4^  so^^iftefl^ffgrlj 

f}.f^el«es^ilhaeKt)r<!«B  fM!^^$}(»>9f  ga^«gifi^^i|ui(^{i^^i^  Hfm<»' 
-liIia«aci«to..*^h«Bi^fto^ft^tfpttr|^ftwtiBfgfiacf)0^ 

sV  JH^e^rtribjPftdr?^  ^  wfe<??S?^i<*ftiSi^o,yie^4t^X^t»lalJtu^e^^^ 
3o^he'miWfcliIH4|^vglM«^eiLter^^^^ 

.b^«te|>fi^i»|a*J«Mlwwle8^^l>ggriaa|J^  .  .ffifpi^  ^fui  jfjere 

stands  deeply  accountable  toGod,  his  country,  and  Jaja^ SftP%9MPJPffti s*^^ 


a  sysitetu  neceMapJy  implicated,  with  fraud;  to  assotciations  of  men,  a 

''''^^yii%\t>x\iTW^dat  mtMWLSm&tK^  poi^ 

t"'^kdfl^^  idi#c^  andfprtbi^^K^iM  ftyt^^l%,'^  he^ites^^lScd^^^^d^lkte* 

>C"Mn4%^  aflH  el^tit^i^t)  ^fiv^^Ms^^y^lfi  b^^ufiWs  l#ll^^\*lifH»ay  la 

* '%^ed§ai9^f «rieei'  V^  «(^i>Wkhyi)iini^fd&j^a||tiilio«ei>i^^ 

i  'lybid  hbdfljiawhiMbtnjP^!,  faAapiiindeDhk^r^Mof.  aYfiitbqpa  ol^ 
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f  TerylLnaveA  diey  Cnenih  ahdproiea,  anawhOfiH  t)eiTiat>l/ with 
^^§oai(^ptLiidcii'it^^  far  a,  Worn.otit  confdetice,  thtft"^!^'^^* 

\iar3fM  IT^M^  ^vUl-teasuy  ob8iery/e«  in  Miit  quotation,  a  c6ii^m 
m\^m^M  a  power  0f  8l7le»  yers  soperibr  to  wUt  w  ^i)e 


with  empBatic^h  \kd(fetiuu. 

•  'I . 
{j^^^a^^gr^  au^  dt  ftermoos*    We  snail  make  oh^.tDQbe 

!r.i<)4'j3uiiaiaAytiQii'tGt  BmnS^^mii  all  !it4,  tiain  of  'cm^;  ^rmqf^fei 
•i«ikkiHbhaiD(;a'Ya!7idiArfnicori)p]osioii.|^Rtffr  intp-thf  f34i^pqinu^|of 

.-fbrmttmjflilliliritiKl  and*  htvit^  U  hwraiubly  ^he  Rrfl^t.qf  his  fj^n^bf 
>M94m^.  *  im\^^9  «gpt  aifd  wvenge^  cfcift  tmoflg  j^j^fc^  yi  j^r 
'^rc*Hrt^^wf^  OMpft  &|ptic  cafcem^  and  ^nd.fre^ueotly  ip  coniequ€nct8\)|[ 
'to<Jifjll><i)l^tWo^a¥k)kncc^  ap^  oiitraw,  By  p^jftaal'  agfjutibftjlthe 
.. j&f^MBjt  pwm  Ifiura  apd  ovcfwhelin  every  boundary  i^icli  mi^ 
^  tipB  and  conibeode  can'  bpjpoJSk  Froni  what  Ibai«e'  ai^  1*^^^' '  ^^^  < 
r^iVKF  k>K  o|)04>^  ^  thoie  ^nirderS}  faodiiiofied  or  pa)A'aU«  lo^^d  by 
*^Sffi^^         whkb  iland  U  liie  trihjioil  of  i&<Kl  pr^tiW.^il  aJfai^e 

/"^Uki  the  lioaHnntl  receptac^  bf  dtftkaibd'iiad'freM£$^-th«<i0UiklUft 
^'Mfcl'^itb  hirhandh'fbd  ii^  kgiitf 'hi«'  brkSi#r'«'4ifdf<^qrk>fij.ilho 
^n«.f>  )^.^  ^  threfhdd  of  thefe  habits,  ibould  be  wal^^^ahatlMtW'- 


'^^  ^'esdft%if  ;mi«?^^iMer«iUeat,  httvbtiwr  lacttk^dnd^pfaaaU^  their 
<^Wjfiffit)oti^  y«t  that^  by  t&  ev(nKd  whkh  e^^'Aiobi&t  attf%>dley 
''^dd  e^^fed  ^o  the  thgoy^&nAMt'lii^  f»f 't|geiM«lvei^^M^tbeytf''(;Ia 
^fift  ttddRl^rff^^  prot^a?^  by  tfietf^  thii  olfa  baidytMidw  tbe 
yjmfi  SfmffdPilrtitit^^  a  HN:olle«k«  lyf  ^cbeo  tt^iMtfrJvfuhe 
i»»tnS^iifdtb^  l!i^kn^ri^  oTthb'  iMt^r^^y'wlfitfhiMte^^  aHdiiaenMilefi 
;f' 4fati  fiatf^beei^'l)iilta^<f' If  >^^  tfie  ^miilft'  tMllitffo  fMl0g«>4)f  4i<fntor  M^idif. 

mi^liui^TlfCI^  ^H^  ^tf^iriy'ih^AMI' « tmt^^k^  http'tuetp  wtdms^he 

'^fiiM^^eimhiteft.  th^'t^raaitt  xH  them^iM(n^o^ftDle«!UHa  lbki~ 

''ftM^iM^pit>penfity''to'«tiMtf^^t  «^r  haifdA^ffl^'te  ft^oiiedi 

^^^K/Wti  tt  ^  tfibttnai-of  Ood  m  'the  aeat  woitdr  and  per(yapWtii»>%>ft 

*  '.iaSihc^rh  Bi9  dfftributife  aad  awful  dtfpeuCitbnft  towards  tihdb'^nd 

tfacttt  Bere  oo' earth* ' 

..  ^.  ^HJuriBg  gaid  this  tribute  of  praise  to  BrtRenneTs/irs't  fer- 

t«|09|  wo  are  sorry  ao  soon  tp  chcy^  .our.  eut^ffium  lAtp^oeosure^ 

-ii  fUki\i0>  blame  bim  for  havwg.fieleoed  fop  publuf^tiom  sf>,  ^tmoy 

•^fthifcaiaai  towchirtg  f^r^otiymd  iniiir^ljr  4^on  .ibe.)F,reQ«h.:Ile- 

<falMCitfn..ioWe  •oanfeatf^tKifpeltoa  lottg^  ainoe  iW^itiedlwMbtbis 
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kind  of  discourses,  bespattered  with  blood  and  brain>,  and  ring- 
ing eternal  changes  upon  atheism,  canibalism,  and  apostasy. 
Upon  the  enormities  of  the  French  Revoluiion,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  ;  but  the  subject  is  not  lit  for  Uie  pulpit.  The 
public  are  disgusted  with  it  to  satiety ;  and  we  can  never  hel)} 
remembering,  that  this  politico- orthodox  rage  in  the  mouth  of 
a  preacher,  may  be  profitable  as  well  as  sincere.  Upon  such 
aubjects  as  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France,  and  the  great 
events  of  these  days,  it  is  not  possible  to  endure  the  draggling 
And.  the  daubing  of  such  a  ponderous  limneir  as  Dr  Rennd,^  aw 
ter  the  etliereal  touches  of  Mr  Burke.  In  events  so  truly  hor- 
rid in  themselves,  tlie  field  is  so  easy  for  a  decbuiher,  that  we 
aet  little  value  upon  such  declamation  \  and  the  mixMl^  on  such 
occasions,  so  easily  outruns  ordinary  description,  that  we  are 
apt  to  fed  more,  befbire  a  piiediocre  oration  begins,  than  it  ever 
aims^it  inspiring* 

We  are  surprised  that  Dr  Reonel,  from  among  the  great 

'  number  of  subjects  which  he  must  .have  discussed  in  tlie  pulpit, 
(the  interest  in  which  must  be  permanent  and  uni versa}),  should 
have  published  such  an  empty  and  frivolous  sermon,  as  that  up- 
on the  victory  of  Lord  Nelson;  a  sermon  good  enough  for  the 
farrulity  of  joy,  when  the  phrases,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
^orcupme,  or  the  True  Briton,  may  pass  for  eIo(]uence  or 
sense  \  but  utterly  unworthy  of  the  wofks  of  a  man  who  aims 
at  a  place  among  the  great  teachers  of  morality  and  rdigion.  *  ' 
Dr  Rennet  is  apt  to  put  pn  the  appearance  of  a  ho^  bully, 
an  evangelical  swaggerer,  as  if  he  could  carry  his  point  againbt 
infidelity  by  big  words jand  strong  abuse,  and  kick  and  cuff,  men 
into  Christians.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  talk  about  the  shallow 
impostures,  and  the  silly  ignorant  sophisms  of  Voltaire,  Rous* 
seau,  Condorcet,  D'Alembert,  and  Volney,  and  to  say  that  Hume 
is  not  worth  answering.  This  afiectatioa  of  contempt  ^ill  jiot 
do.  While  these  pernicious  writers:  have  power  to  allure  from 
the  Church  great  numbers  of  proselytes,  it  is  better  to  study  them 
diligently,  and  to  reply  to  them  satisfactorily,  than  to  veil  in- 
solence, want  of  power,  or  want  of  industry,  by  a  pretended 
contempt ;  which  may  leaveiinfidels  and  wavering  Christiana  to 
suppose  that  such  writers  are  abused,  because  they  are  feared ; 
and  not  answered,  because  they  are  unanswerable.  While  every 
body  was  abusing  and  despising  Mr  Godwin,  and  while  Mr  God- 
win was,  among  a  certain  description  of  understandings,  in- 
creasing every  day  in  popularity,  Mr  I\flalthu6  took  the.  trouble 
of  refuting  him  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Mr  Godwin,     We 

'  recommend  this  example  to  the  consideration  of  Dr  llennd, 
who  seem$  to  tlunk  it  more  Ubcfuli  and  more  pleasantj  to  r^ 
than  to  fight. 
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Afteribe  world  has  retufticd  to  its  sober  senses,  upon  the  me- 
rits of  the'  ancient  philosophy,  it  is  amusing  enough  to  see  a  few 
had  heads  bawling  for  the  restoration  of  exploded  errors,  and  past 
infatuation.  We  have  some  dozen  of  plethoric  phrases  about 
Aristotle,  who  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Doctor,  et  rex  et  sudor 
bonus^  and  every  thing  else ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  whose  workSf 
he  seems  to  attribute  every  moral  and  physical  evil  under  which 
the  world  has  groaned  for  the  last  century.  Dr  Rennel's  ad- 
miration of  the  ancients  is  so  great,  that  he  considers  the  works 
of  Homer  to  be  the  region  and  depositary  of  natural  law,  and 
natural  religion.  *  Now,  if,  by  natural  reL'gion,  is  meant  the 
will  of  God  collected  from  bis  -works,  and  tt\e  necessity  man  is 
under  of  obeying  it :  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Homer  shouU 
be  so  good  a  natural  tlieulogian,  when  the  divinities  he  has  paint« 
ed)  are  certaioly  a  more  drunken,  quarrelsome,  adulterous,  intri- 
guing, lascivious  set  of  beings,  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most 
profligate  court  in  Europe.  There  is,  ev^  now  and  then,  some 
plain,  coarse  morality  in  Homer ;  but  the  most  bloody  revengCf 
and  Uie  most  savage  cruelty  in  warfare,  the  ravishing  of  women, 
and  the  sale  of  men,  &c.  &c.  &c.  are  ciixumstauces  which  the 
old  bard  seems  to  relate  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his  times,  with- 
out eter  dreaming  that  there  could  be  much  harm  in  thehi ;  and 
if  it  be  urged  tliat  Homer  took  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
from  a  barbarous  age,  thatisjdst  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
Homer  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  natural  law. 

Having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  eulogium  upon  the  limes 
that  are  gone,  Dr  Kennel  indemnifies  himself  by  the  very  novel 
practice  of  declaiming  against  the  present  age.  It  is  an  tvii  age — 
snaduiterous  age-^an  ignaruHt  agr-«-an  aposiaie  flgtf— and  ajoppiak 
age.  Of  the  propriety  of  the  last  epithet,  our  readers  may  per- 
haps be  more  convinced^  by  calling  to  mind  a  class  of  fops  not 
usually  designated  by  that  epithet — men  clothed  in  profound 
black,  with  large  canes,  and  strange  amorphous  hats — of  biv 
i^eech,  and  imperative  presence^-talkei's  about  Plato — great  ai- 
iecters  of  senility— <lespisers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces  of 
life-**fierce  foes  to  common  sense — abusive  of  the  living,  and 
approving  no  one  who  has  not  been  dead  for  at  least  a  century. 
Such  fops,  as  vain,  and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in  Bond- 
street,  differ  from  these  only  as  Gorgonius  differed  from  Uusil- 
lus. 

In  the  ninth  Discourse,  (p.  226.)f  we  read  of  St  Paul,  that 
he  had  '  an  heroic  zeal,  directed,  rather  than  bounded,  by  the 
nicest  discretion — a  conscious  and  commanding  dignity,  softened 
by  the  meekest  and  most  profound  humility. '  This  is  intend^ 
for  a  fine  piece  of  writing ;  but  it  is  without  meaning :  for,  \i 

^  »  V.  SIS. 


words  have  any  liofriU,  it  h^  c9Mmiidti4n  in  ierms^lc^  ^\tKAe 

^tnmB  periMm,  at  the  same  fAme,  thst  he  b^tiicriy  dtsoMet^iAild  b^ 

roica}Jy  zeab^ts;  or  that  he  is  profouwAyhUmUe^vnd'inipeni- 

-t^d^  d/golfiedi  and  if  Dr  Rennel  means^  that  St  Paul  cU^pt^ed 

iiJhfi«6<^ia]itie9  at  dif&rnit  times,  then  coyld  not  my  ooepf  wbi 

fdireoit  or  soften  the  other.  '      m.- 

.<'    $ei>mons  are  so  seldom  eKamined  with  any  considerabki  fe^ 

'gl>€#'.^  critical  vigilaiKMS  that  we  ore  apt  to  discover  jli.,,th^in 

i^soflfi^liines  a^reat  lajcity  of  asserUon :  such  as  tbe  foUo^in^;-^, 

'  Labour  to  be  indergooe^  afflietiona  tQ  ftfilxirB^  e<Mnidi(^i«fHQto 

i>e.i9i9ored>  4^nger  to  be  brated,  intereKC  to^be  despjaed  iii(]tbf|  best 

.^•nd  mpJBl  flourMmg  a|;es  of  the  Chiiinebi,  are  the  perpetual  badgfa  of 

\.  f(wr  fk^  gi^atei?  part  of  those  wkg  take  iq>  thaii;'  csgss  and  &I}qw.  CMfTt. ' 

This  passage^  at  fi^t,  struck  uato  be  untrue;  and  we  coiild 
'  Ik>t4mmediatdy  recollect  the  ^iffltctions:  Dr  Reanef  aQodedto, 
tiS  it  occurred  to  m^  that  h^e  mnit  utiddubtediy  ine«ii  th^jei^t 
h^uidred  and  fifty  fictiOAS  whieh^  in  the  course*  of  e^^Maen 
^xB^flk^  hnv^  been  blx>tigfct  a^aiutt  the  dfetf gy  fiir  iion^i^endefice. 
'  'U(>on  ihedang^  tow  ftpprebi^ndbd  from  Rorato  Oatbofics 
iii  thk  fibviiiiryi  Dr  Rerniel  b  iMi^babie,    W^  dioiild  aajtboa 
iirekmf  tbiM  tfie  vimirs^ef  York  and  Ls^ncaster  would ^'b)'eakx>ut 
alVcsh^  afiTtfast  thie  ProiM«m^^!66gion  ill  En^hd  has  any  t|ing 
to  apprehend  from  tK4  macbuiattoni  of  Camdiog.  '  To  sodi  a 
flchettie  lis  dial  of  CtflhoVc:  <<masicipaiJon>  whicb  Uaa&r'jb  ob- 
ject, to  re^ore  thfito^natuTdl  righta  to  ^rac^  or  finip^:npd|Iiem.' of 
-ikien»  and  to  allay  the/tfry  lof  i^ligioiis  hotrfidjr  IH  ^eniM'  isf'^as 
'  mj^  be  expcetedi  a  vervstremiduti  antBgoaist    Xinfe^.  which 
'I^up  th«  veil  of  potitkalinygteryj  wittiiSbrm  nsHf  th^  Doctor 
IhA'taHken  tltat  rideoC  tbeauestion  n/hioU  JAfiay'iie.fl>ifai4a»l|ifis5to 
himself,  as  it  is  inimical  to  numan  happiness,  and  repagmnttto 

Mlififateisisd  p^liby^       :    •      -  '  ?  A 

<Sr  Dr  fleni/el^  lal^ ts  ib  4t  HKOoneiv  tre  dei^aiidy  bfive  Ibcm- 

«d  no  verv  hSgh  dpfaifibnJ-  Unie8sdo(|[mfiltic4laiseitkiD^[aiic)({be 

)lractiee  (W  tM  <doeim()n'  ambng  tl)MlogIcik|l'writera)^i(tJdLSng 

the  thing  tc^  be  ^provcK},  for  part  of  the 'proof,  xan  beb^nadafed 

'  as  evidence  of  a:Wioal  uno^i'staiiding^ '  ilie  ^p^mensi'pf/ai^u- 

*  laent  Dr  Rennel  has  afbnicd  us,  are.  very  iosignificanL.  iVrt*|Sitr 

ling  ol^riaui  truths  into  tebement  langux^^  ibr  expaadiiig  and 

Jklwmiig  moral  imttrucdon  ;:tliii^  gentleman  certainly  posscases 

considerable  talents:  and  if  he  will  moderate  his  insbiea^.slfer 

•dldttr  of  di^dogi^i  mecapbysics^  andeonsider rather  tliose^great 

iaan  of  Qiristian  practice^  whSch  must  interest  mapkitad.tbroiujb 

'ifll  4g^  than  die'petty  que^oos  Which  are  importailt  to' the 

ChaneeUor  6f  thp  B^ociiequer  ibr  llie  time  beings  oe  nay  live  ber 

ya9d:hte  o«miday%  and  become  a  i  star  of  the  tliiid  <ar'ibprtl^ 

MieflBtiida  ill  4^  fioj^Iirir  CUurc^^ 


y  ' 


HOI  Vi)^gf4tm$le$DefMtment.,  ft 

ilUT-  X^  W^ij/t^^nghDepaftemtns  4e  la  FfumXf  par  une  SmnM 
j.\  d/iArtistfl&ccGtu  deLettm^  ewicbi  de  tableaux  geographt^nett 
.,     4e.d'eitaop€i,    9  Uiitifa.  B?Ob  .  ParMb    1798  4  1801. 

'  JlOTAriffTiCAL  Surrey  of  FVance^  in  its  modern  divfetMs, 

'^^'  ifhxM  be  a  work  eminenilf  cakiikted  to  attract,  and  to  tt* 

poyi  the  attention  of  the  politician,  and  of  the  pubHc  af  kirge* 

TJM^  nvbHcfttidn  befone  tia,  thoagh  it  eomprehena  A  pAHiSf  the 

^ims  npv  generally  denominated  Statisticf,  yet  embnk^efi:  so 

tili&y  6tW  topics,  ks  to  ^niah  bnt  a  very  snperfidftl  vtoir  of 

tlRM  whkdr  ^tf  eonuder  as  the  most  tiiqMttant 

■"'  III' tk^  yettMlM,  Citizen  La  Va)I6ev  ibmerly  an  oflker  in 

'  fteaMiy,  c^cdrft^aniedbyAeMesiieursBrion,  began  dieirjoar- 

ney  iSirough  the  dtfiefent  •departments.    Their  work  apf^ennnl 

ite-Nanbeora,  x^f  wbidi  one  was  pubKthed  every  month,  ecftpre* 

;  hdidiBglksafidtontofooedepaitmeRty  aeeonipaaied.byas^^ 

)ir||Mpifij]Mriik.«detlgn»  o£  the  praooflAl  town^  «nd  most  strii^g 

c^flOduifyj.i  Ittlhifi mamieir,  tiky  bayeviBrted und  dw^^bed,  silc* 

rj  Bial  wislgT^' alt '  the  de^rtibetit»  whidbk  eoofposed  the  kingdom  of 

j-iiifMimfk  >ntr%'tech-»fe  iKJdedy  &iv<^y>  Oent^a,  aikl  Corsica— in 

ifidiAil^  ULvdHcb  Aiow.4»ftatitiiute  (be  KepubUc^  excepting  the  Aus* 

JutnAft-Hettorlands,  md  the  countries  «b  the  I^hiae^'   Th0  4e* 

;!r«i|}n|(araaii(iti«d  ta^iifide  ptainB^  «tt4  themi^  arft  Jl>y  no  n^ns 

L  dbflout^d  wiihi&etailfcsiti*  by.  the  M^MV  ft^Qn« 

-dr.  Jif rf<l4iRVaMei  /iprvbotn  the  opm|Mitiicfei  jpf  jthei  we^rk  wai  en- 

lolarastMd^as'ftkie  MtboT'df  a  Variety  df  pubUcatioiis,  none  of  v^l^eh, 

>e^  \Ukn^  lilAr^lattairied  mucbcdebriiy^    He  lays  elaimi  bc^* 

■l)M«r,»^feDitBe  adasMmtionrc^  fttlmrejigesi  and>  with  a  modMy  al* 

oiMtt  pdcilHan  tniils  cdimti^mei»r'P^9fe«ies  his  bon&lence,.  iter, 

•  Tfapipostari^,  hic'«wtU  bcidlassediasfa  phUoaopJier  of  no  Dtfan.dis* 

After  describing  the  towns,  and  the  general  wpearande  df  ifae 
-aosihMBjrl  ibaiitigh  iwjiiehnhe  trsyek,  iMw  Xfi  Vailed  idetaik  the 
' ilfHtm^  cmsta  ^  ¥ihiob«  xliey  ^eit  tbe<  tilefitre^  &(Hn  tbeieaf)«»t 
!^\aididD^ie^wa»dis,  tij^tbedownfidofithe^onarch^i  and  adds  a 
:jibib«nqabkiilaccQtmt  of'.die:  most;^^  qhajractorl  which 

-u5te^»midiiced9|or'^lv)t  reaUfd^  By  these  oiten«,  the 

•rlifsilmcakfBnebdotea  ocofupy*  abote  three  fourths  ^f  the  whole 
nwqpk^ -and/ leave  littk  space  formeire  material  infinrmation^  had 
..^b&aqtbor  been  qualified  to  furnish  it^  which  we  are  f ttiUpter  dis- 
ijfsu^aoidonbiii  '  .  ^.1  ••    - 

.r^i-^Yetthis  pbn  wiaiild.bave  habits  attraelions>  if  impartiality  had 

■i:gniddditiie'pcn  v£  tlie  autlior  i  But  to. this  ^ss^tiai  qaaHfioadoa 

•  c>fi^atuhtBtlarian,  M.  La  .Vallte  basnthe  icaodpur  noi  even  to.pre- 

ctdendl;/aMd^oonfeases>>fefaat  bis  iodignfiUon  at  tyranny,  jmd.  hatred 

forkopeivtidoni  tprtrrenta  him  from  Vibwing,  'dispassionateiytf  the 

actions  of  kings  and  prieste,    I^ft^nMiM  olq^  ^  ihc^?^]!^ 


92  Vxy^^  dans  les  Departemens*  -Oct* 

cation,  indeed,  is  to  render  odious  to  the  French  nation,  every 
thing  which  had  been  held  sacred  by  their  ancestors ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the- civil  wars,  which  so  long  devastated  that  coantry, 
with  the  profound  ignorance  of  rational  religion,  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  might  have  furnished 
pur  author  with  very  ample  materials  for  sarcasm,  without  hav« 
ing  recourse  to  misrepresentation.  But,  merely  to  confirm  opi- 
nions already  pvevalent,  would  have  been  an  undertaking  un- 
worthy the  zeal  of  M.  La  Vallee,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  That 
Louis  XL  and  Charles  IX.  were  tyrants,  is  a  truth  which  re- 
quires no  corroboration.  It  is  the  mild  benevolence  of  Louis 
XII.  the  munificence  of  Francis  I.  the  valour  and  magnanimity 
of  Henry  IV.  and  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Louis  XIV.  which 
are  dangerous,  and  which  cannot  be  rendered  unpopular,  bul 
by  talents  of  a  superior  description.  To  traduce  these  princes, 
consequently,  is  an  object  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  th€ 
performance. 

,  A  number  of  the  anecdotes  are  amusing,  and  well  related ; 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  their  grotesque 
processions,  and  artful  devices  to  enrich  the  Church,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  laity,  are  ridiculed  with  some  humour ;  but  the 
jtoo  faithful  description  of  tlie  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  ci- 
vil and  religious  wars,  stamps  a  character  of  atrocity  on  the 
jvork,  which  destroys  the  amusement  derived  from  scenes  mere- 
ly ridiculous.  We  were  patticularly  struck  with  the  singular 
sensibility  M.  La  Vallee  never  faUs  to  discover:  He  seklom  ap- 
proaches a  city  without  bursting  into  tears,  at  the  rccoUectipo  of 
the  oppressions  it  underwent  under  the  feudal  system :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  his  philanthropy  never  blazes  so  violently,  as 
during  the  government  of  Robespierre.  Ai  that  period,  he  never 
spares  his  readers  tt  single  barbarity  committed  during  the  old  re- 
gime ;  and  only  forgets  to  mention,  that  the  scenes  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes,  exceeded  in  horror,  all  that  the  history  of  France 
could  furnish  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 

This  publication  affords  a  singular  proof  of  the  prodigious  de« 
preciation  of  assignats. .  One  Number  originally  cost  three  livres  i 
from  this  it  gradually  rose  to  )20  livres ;  and  when  the  assignats 
were  totally  decried,  the  price  was  fixed  at  two  livres,  in  money. 

Art.  XI.  The  General  Diffiisionqf  Knoit^edgc,  one  great  Cause  of  the 
Prosperity  of  North  Britain  :  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Pro- 
po8al  for  Improving  the  present  Mode  of  Teaching  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. By  Alexander  Christison,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  and  F.  R.  S.  Edin.     1802. 

W£  have  here  some  judicious  observations,  and  some  very 
nielaiifhol^  ij^cts,  on  a  most  interesting  subject^  tbe.dit-^ 


1802.  Chrifltison  an  Parish  Schools.  9S 

• 
fiiMon  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  Scotlanc!,  by 
the  parochial  seminaries  of  education.  It  is  indeed  deeply  af* 
flictintr,  and  will  ever  stain  the  memory  of  the  present  age,  that 
after  that  institution  had  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of  a 
whole  century,  to  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  in~ 
telNgence,  the  industry,  and  the  morals  of  our  people,  it  should  ' 
have  been  suffered  to  sink  into  inefSciency^  either  from  n^li* 
gence,  from  a  beggarly  spirit  of  economy,  or  from  motives  of 
a  still  more  iliitRA-al  description.  Of  the  progress  of  this  evil, 
we  have  long  been  ashamed ;  but  we  were  not  aware  that  its 
extent  was  already  so  great  as  it  is  described  by  the  author  of 
this  tract,  whose  statements  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
very  accurate  inquiries. 

'  The  wretched  income  of  feme  eftabli/hed  teachers,  particularly  pi* 
rifh  fchoolmafters,  is  becoming  every,  day  worfe.  Many  of  them  do  not 
earn  half  fo  much  as  a  journeyman  mafon.  The  unhappy  old  men  who 
are  in  the  profeHion,  muft  continue  in  it,  as  they  are  too  old  to  learp 
any  other ;  but  many  of  them,  unlefs  the  income  be  re^lified,  will  have 
no  fucceflbrs.  This  event  has  taken  place  already.  There  are  many 
parifh  fchools  vacant :  becaufe  no  man  will  accept  of  them  with  fo  fmall 
a  reward  for  fevere  labour.  * 

*  Accounts  have  been  received  from  427  parifhes.  The  average  in- 
come, for  each  (choolmaller,  feems  to  be  between  33I.  and  24].  a  year.  , 
The  amount  ol'the  income  of  the  fchoolmafter^  in  each  of  the  427  pa- 
rifhes, was  taken  from  his  own  affidavit,  fwom  before  a  juftice  of  the 
peace.  There  is  good  rea(bn  to  chink,  that,  when  the  lift  ^all  be  com- 
pleted for  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  the  average  will  be  ftiU  lower.  Of 
the  427  parifhes,  the  income  of  fix  is  lefs  than  lol.  a  year  each.  One  is 
61.  1 8s.  lod.  Several  of  the  fchoolmafters  fay,  that  they  could  not 
live  vrithout  the  aid  of  their  relations.  A  journeyman  mafon  can  eara 
30L  a  year. ' 

The  arguments,  on  which  Mr  ChrisHbon  founds  tlie  necessity 
of  dircctin;^  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  public  cala- 
mityi  are  not  distinguished  by  novelty,  because  the  topic  has 
been  lon^  since  exhausted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  ali  euligtitened 
men«  He  has  sometimes  impaired  the  force  of  his  observatioos, 
by  an  injudicious  ambition  of  ele^anoe ;  but, ,  in  the  following 
passage,  there  is  a  truth  and  warmtn  of  description,  which  must 
nave  been  caught  from  immediate  feelings,  and  which  more  cor- 
rect composition  does  not  always  preserve. 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  more  interefting  on  this  globe, 
than  a  boy  of  genius,  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  generous,  elevated* 
virtuous ;  refifting  the  allurements  of  his  play -fellows,  retiring  to 
his  books  and  meditations ;  with  a  fcanty  education,  no  diredlor  of 
his  ftadies,  few  books,  and  thofe  frequently  ill  chofen  ;  overlooked  by 
the  rich,,  worn  out  by  toil,  and  foroqtimes  diffnaded  from  his  purfuits  by 


• 

br  %  weds:  •M&r;»  /fiftjng^  .^nd  J«ibti«j]^.««i  ^iitwii<jp»i»|i*—kft 

next  ^  hoping  that  he  ipvjy.in  cW«<}uciice  pf  ^s  Aq«ui(pMpAi>.l9ea(A| 
the  hijg^hefl;  degree  of  happioiefs  which. «  nan  of  vi? t)ie  c?n  atuiif  if^ft^l^ 
Wrid.  become  ufeful  to  his  coiintr7»  and  repay  lua  parenta  ^^.Jg^lrtifio^ 
ibr  all  their  toiUt  and  care,  and  tendernefi/  ')j,.l':i* 

We  Bave  utideratood  rrom  public  report,  thata^i^in.iAUi]^^. 
traduced  next  Session  of  Pafliaroent,  to  a^ust  the  sakrie^  ij^^* 
Tochiill  schoolmasters.  As  several  attempts  pf  tlie  I^u^d  iiiif^ejfU 
ready  proved  abortive^  and  were  indeed  prosecuted  ww  ft-^Sf?^ 
gfiar  which  scarcely  merited  successi  we  shall  not  s(ibij^,qi^^ 
selves  to  the  chanpe  of  another  disappointq^eoti  by  ^ujulggr^ji^ 
very  sanguine  expectation  of  the  peasurei  or  bestowing  mj* 
portion  of  praisip  py  anticipation^.  If  such  a  proposal  ^b^xll  Jbe( 
orou^t  forwarfi,,  we  can  only  wish  that  it  may  he  prosec i^t^ 
ip  earnest^  and  with  simplicity ;  and  that^.alj  idea  b^ng  r^^.^eq^ 
either  of  artificial  inodincAtion  or  of  misc^hievoua  cpntrou]».  f^ 
ineanis  of  education  may  be  opened  witli  liberality  to  .tti^  l^vfj^ 
order^.  and  the  national  institution  G\ed  ou  » ,permfin>ght^.yia 
respectable  fiioting.  '    ',    ■   j        ♦    .    JitiBd 

;  in  the  Appendix  to  tliia  pamphlet,  Mr  ChristiVn  prppo^i^V 
the  study  of  the  G^eek  language  shavU.be  witedtHji(hj,t£|U 
Latin,  In  the  course  pi  education  which. boys,  receiver  M^^ijji*]!^^ 
Schoo)  of  Edinburgh^  We  haye  iiot  th^  least  doubt  f^t  t^^^ 
a  priacticable  improvenient^  ^nd  would .greaUy  enhop^p.^hf  ^^7^ 
QF:  of  that  respectable  peminary. .  There  are  ferp  litiaprji,  JPfi^\,}f^ 
S<:qt]9iid,  who  do  not  come  to  regret  thai  unclassicf^l  P^J^i^A^I^ 
which' almost  excludes  Greelt  Iheri^ure  ffoni  ^^r  preseiUrfs^^t^^ 
of  education.  At  a  mature  period  of  life,  we  are  at  leiifftn  l^^g^ 
€0  suspend  severer  aiyl  ipore  importiait.  atudieai  |ia  Qmer'pc^f^c 
quire,  very  imperfectly*  wbat  might  have  Ijew  VfiU^j^.fy^ 
ease,  at  ah  ear W  age.  '  ,•     ,       ,     i^  ..  ,  -^  "\,[i[ 

,;'..'      ^  ■  ■   "•     "      '    ...      ■.'•  .    .'    ■  .    ••  ■;   :.-  i1   offr 

AnT.JUL    Hffleciions  at  the  Cendufum  rfth^  fV(if  A;%1Pg^iSe 


to  lR.effeotioQt  on  the  ^olitic^  and  MprBJL  State,  of  Sogj^^ra^  ^^.'^^S' 

.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    The  Third  £ditI(m»'mth.^Aydd|^lj^ 

.    fiy  John  Bowles.  Efii.  '     i    j    /  .   , ,. 

If*  this  ifMaee  be,  aa  Mr  Bowles  asserU^*  the  cEmth^'wamittt'of  l^ 
libbr^  and  power  of  Great  Britain ,  we  wtH  ^v«n(uhe  tbi  «sl^ 
w^  that  it  is  also  tbe  deatb- warrant  of  Mr  Bowles^a  Htsti^  t^ 
putatioD;  and  tliat  the  people  of  tlus  islafid,  if  theyveH^^tiM 
l^radistionst  a»d  ecase  to  read  bis  book^  wbanerr^r  the^  laay^lquif 
m  polilical  .great&ess^  'will  e(fttio» bo  •small'  iaaprov^i&iMlti'^t^ 
ticalftcumeKu    Thereiia  a  politicali  ai[weD  asA'  heiiif'liWb^ 
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dMJ»yMg^^^ritllel^  of  thft  «ne»  »  of  th«  othen  E>f^  Soloimon, 
dfSfddWfr*  And  Mr  Bowlest  have  all  commanded  thfrr  share 
aP't)!^  fMbS<^  TttC^ntion :  Bat  the  two  former  gent]ehien  cbjitinud 
tdWtaCJi'irftb  undiminished  ^lendour ;  wbile  die  patients  of 
thelaU^r  arp  ^t  dwindling  away»  e^td  bis  drugs  felling  int;odis* 
Afif  ^A^Conten;|>t.  ,       ' 

'fTIA'6^ft  |S|  if  Mi*  Bowles  had  began  his  literary  career,  at  a 
"""""^liew .superior  di^rimlnaiiony  and  profound  thought,  not 
Hiljiknce,  4ncJ  the  eternal  repetition  ^of  rabble-rousing 
laj'Nfitere  n^Cedsory  to  literary  reputatioii,  he  would  ^  never 
MaJW  'Sici^BatgtA'frant  thnt  obscurity  to  which  be  will  soon  return* 
1^  BMfli^erate  pastfolis  of  the  public,  not  his  own  talents, 
Ij)iye'*gtli^e^  bim  some  temporary  reputation ;  and  now,  wheii; 
idtliope  ajid  fl^alr'whh  l^^s  eagerness. than  they  li(ave  been  late^ 
^licisi^iofndd  to  do,  H'^-  Bowles  will  bq  compelled  td  ^escei^ii 
t>ni'  th^  'hioderate  eminence,  where  no  man  of  real  genius' 
W6tdd  e^  hate  condescended  to  remain^ 
'  Tfai^'piim^Ietis  written  iti  the  (genuine  spirit  of  the  Wind- 
ham and  Burke  school }  though  Mr  Bo^t^les  cannot  be  called  a 
Slmkr^^bpyist  of  either  .of  these  gentlemen^  as  he  has  rejected 
AkfAttfic'cr  the  one,^knd  the  eloquence  of  the'  other,  and  imi<« 
"^  "'^iBfen^only  in  tfieir  headstrong  viofertce,  and  e>^a^erate^ 
^  -^'There  arA-  some  ju^ti  who  cpntirixie  tq'asf'onish  and 
^Iriteb'^  H^tiHd,  even  ih>tne:^pport  of  a  bad  c^U'sei'  They  are 
ittUtajJ^jlP'%^^  bekutJfal  in  their  errors,    Mr 

fiWIWttfes  only  one-hatf'bf  the  precedent ';. ^nd  thinks^  in  or* 
dln^'tiilje'iamou^,'  thiEtt  he  has  nothing  to  do  ^ut  to  be  in  tba 

'j^Wir,  eti^nal  Wi^r.  till  di^  wtbngs  of  Eiirbpe  are  aven^^, 
aWraic/Sourboffe  restored,  is  tfaeW&stef-pHnci|l]e  of  Mr  B^pWlesV 
potttieal  opinions,  and  the  object  for  which  he  aectaims  througli 

the  wholft  of  the  presentpamphlrt. - 

Tlie  first  apprehensions  which  Mr  Bowles  seems  to  enter? 
ttftd^jafe^fnie  boundl^  ambition  and  perfidious  character  of 
W'F&^i  Consul,  and  of  that  military  despotism  he  has  estab« 
Ifib^f  ^ich  is  not  only  impelfi^d  by  the  love  of  conquest,  biut 
intjerested,  for  its  own  preserTation,  to  desire  the  overthrow  of 
^fijwlftUffi  .  Yietr  tkeDitttbeF  iafooma  us,  immediateiy«fterv  ihsl 
tha  I^  9f,,BMniil|Nur(e.  is  jcaeiKiaed^.to  more  dangers  .than  diat  m 
«ilf  ^tbtnJbdftiidiill  ior  Ettvope^.  whoc^is  not  aetuayyantiieJkBai 
sb^it^o«i^iocttr^bfe  distal  and  that  liis  deUh,  wheneviuiat^ 
lliplHHIlM  '^Oillth  mvoite  .dikxdiaadution  of  ikat  'BwdHnft.ti£iy»> 
TtrpaieiAfiroC'/whidi  Ito. must  far  ainsideved  aot  oidy  «s«th&9ob 
dinMU>9|LilMll  die.mdD.^aprin^.j  iCu]p£dsioik  of;thou|^t^(w«  tare* 
tola,  u  one  of  the  truest  indications  of -terror;  and  thc.panie 
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Whether  this  patriotism  be  orif^nal,  or  whether  it  be  copied 
from  the  Upholsterer  in  Foote's  Faroes^  who  sits  up  whole 
nights  watching  over  the  British  constitution,  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire ;  because, .  when  the  practical  efiect  of  sentiments  is 
^od,  we  would  not  diminish  their  merits,  by  investigatiRg  their 
origin.  We  seriousl)'  commend  in  Mr  Bowles,  this  future  de- 
dication of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  King  and  country ;  and 
consider  it  as  a  virtual  promise  that  he  will  write  no ,  more  in 
th^r  defence.  No  wise  or  good  man  has  ever  thought  of  ei- 
ther, but  with  admiration  and  respect  That  they  snould  be 
exposed  to  that  ridicule,  by  the  £>rward  imbecility  of  friendship, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  protected  by  intrinsic  worth,  is* 
so  painful  a  consideration,  that  the  very  thought  of  it,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  induce  Mr  Bowles  to  desist  from  writing  on 
political  subjects. 


Art.  XIII.  jfdresse  aux  Vrais  Homines  de  bien^  ct  ceux  qui  Gouver' 
nent  comme  a  ceux  qui  sont  Gouvemes*  Par  J.  Herrenfchwand. 
Londres.     8vo. 

«  T  Sow  these  seeds  of  truth, '  says  the  author  of  this  publica- 

■^  tion  in  his  preface,  *  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  century  ;. 

and  they  will  bear  fruit  when  it  pleases  Providence. '     It  is  im- 

Sossible  to  dispute  this :  But  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  seed 
I.  Herrenschwand  has  sown  may  long  be  permitted  to  lye  a« 
mong  the  rocks  and  dry  places  upon  which  he  seems  conscious 
that  it  has  fallen. 

The  truths  he  has  set  himself  to  demonstrate,  are  the  three 
following:  1.  'That  in  the  general  design  of  the  universe, *^ 
(we  translate  literally  his  own  inimitable  expressions),  '  the  race 
of  man  was  destined  to  develop  the  earth  in  aO  its  d  liferent 
eapabiUties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  in  itself  all  the 
faculties  with  the  germs  of  which  it  had  been  provided  by  na- 
ture :  2.  That  there  ought  to  have  been  no  rulers  in  the  world, 
but  for  the  purpose  oi  promoting  this  double  development: 
and  S.  That  all  the  sovereigns  that  have  ever  existed,  so  far 
from  fulfilling  this  august  destination,  have  never  once  failed, 
either  through  error  or  depravity,  to  be  the  scourges  of  man- 
kind, and  tlie  sole  authors  of  the  miseries  that  have  afflicted  the 
world.  * 

From  this  proposition  of  the  subject,  we  will  confess,  we  did 
not  know  very  weU  whajt  to  expect,  and  had  read,  indeed,  very 
nearly  to  the  enH  of  the  book,  before  we  could  attain  any  dear 
conception  of  the  author's  design  in  composing  it.  This  indo- 
cility,  which  we.  do  not  pretend  to  dissemble,  was  considerably 
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i)Sftisted  by  the  novelty  of  the  jargon  in  which  the  work  is  com' 
posed,  and  the  singular  tardiness  with  which  the  parts  of  the 
argument  are  made  to  follow  one  another*  These  difficulties^ 
however,  we  bare  at  length  surmounted,  or  imagine,  at  least, 
that  we  have  surmounted,  and  are  enabled  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  this  address  contains  the  author's  view  of  the  natural  pro- 
fcAs  of  human  society  to  opulence  Arid  refinement,  and  his  own 
infallible-  recipe  for  maintaining  it  in  this  progress  with  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  for  ever. 

There  are  few  works,  upon  the  merits  of  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  decide,  as  this  which  is  now  before  us :  Whatever  is  just  oV 
true  in  it,  has  been  already  laid  before  the  pubKc  in  a  much 
more  intelligible  manner  by  many  preceding  writers  i  whatever 
is  new  and  original  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  extravagant  and 
absurd.  Of  the  first  sort,  is  all  that  speculation  which  traces 
man's  inventions  to  his  necessities,  and  shows  the  dependence 
of  his  improvement  on  his  wants,  and  all  the  reasoning  that 
relates  to  the  variations  of  price,  and  the  natural  causes  by 
which  production  and  consumption  are  adapted  to  each  o* 
ther :  Of  the  latter,  are  most  of  the  author  s  applications  of 
these  sound  principles,  and,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  great 
(Hacovery,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  book  seems  to  have 
been  written,  which  reveals  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
the  prosperity  of  a  people,  and  the  profuse  expenditure  of  their 
rolera. 

It  would  be  altogether  intolerable  to  pursue  this  author" 
through  the  melancholy  ma^es  of  his  argument,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  volume.  The  substance  of  it  is,  that  societies  subsisting 
by  hunting  or  pasturage,  *  are  monsters  that  dishonour  man  and 
the  eartli,  and  are  proscribed  by  the  general  design  of  the  uni- 
verse: '  That  every  society,  which  is  not  monstrous,  must  be  com- 
posed of  husbandmen,  manufacturers,  and  independent  con- ' 
turners  r  That  the  more  hien  work,  the  more  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment they  will  possess  i  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  keep  their  ge- 
nius and  their  industry  constantly  upon  the  increase,  but  to 
provide  for  a  constant  increase  of  ready  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  indcfMndent  consumers.  He  then  crosses  himself  in  devout 
astonishment,  that  this  great  discovery  should  have  been  reserved 
for  J.  Herrenschwand ;  and  that,  in  the  innumerable  crowd  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  guided  the  earth  by  their  counsels,  no' 
one  should  have  been  found,  who  was  capable  of  reducing  the 
science  of  boman  prosperity  to  this  simple  problem.  We  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  the  succeeding. 
paragraph,  as  it  stands  in  the  original  before  us :  It  contains  ar 
ftoccinct  view  of  the  author's  whole  doctrine ;  and  wc  are  per^ 
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suadedy^  that  no  one  can  read  it  through,  without  acknowledging^ 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  any  translation  to  do  it  justice. 

.  *  Car  falloit-il '  (says  our  modest  author)  *  une  si  ^rande  penetration 
pour  juger  que  nul  peuple  ne  po«rroit  multiplier  son  bten-etre  physique 
dans  une  progression  non-interrompue  sans  la  multiplication  non-inter- 
rompue  du  travail  de  ses  agricultenrs  et  de  ses  manufacturiers ;  que 
ses  agriculteurs  et  ses  manufacturiers  ne  pourroient  multiplier  leur  Ik's* 
"vail  dans  une  progression  non-interrompue,  sans  la  multiplieatton  non- 
interrompue  de  la  consommatton  de  ses  consommateurs  indepetfdans ;. 
et  que  ses  consommateurs  mdependans  ne  pourroient  multiplier  leur 
consommatton  dans  une  progression  non-interrompue»  sans  la  multi- 
plication non-interrompue  des  metaux  precieux  en  monnoies  dans  leurs 
mains  ? ' 

• 

Such  is  the  style  we  have  to  encounter  in  every  page :  But  the* 
matter  begins  to  be  too  interesting  to  be  neglected. 
.  The  whole  wisdom  of  tlie  politician  being  thus  reduced  to  the 
determination  of  a  single  problem,  viz.  By  what  means  is  it  pos- 
sible to  multiply  to  infinity  the  current  money  of  the  consumer  ? 
the  author  sets  himself  about  the  resolution  of  it,  with  suitable 
formality  and  precision.  Before  disclosing  his  grand  secret,  in- 
deed, he  is  mischievous  enough  to  trifle  with  our  impatience, 
through  fifty  pages  of  dreadful  preparation,  and  takes  an  infi« 
nite  deal  of  pains  to  enumerate  the  various  sources,  from  which 
it  is  certain  tliat  this  supply  cannot  be  derived :  He  demonstrates 
to  our  perfect  satisfaction,  that  this  inexhaustible  and  swelling, 
stream  of  riches  cannot  possibly  be  supplied  by  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman — nor  by  those  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
— nor,  finally,  by  the  exertions  of  the  independent  consumer 
himself.  At  this  stage  of  the  argument,  we  naturally  feci  our 
hearts  sink  in  despair  within  us,  and  are  ready  to  give  up  all  for 
lost:  for  our  infallible  author  had  ah*eady  defined  a  legitimate 
society,  to  be  that  which  consisted  of  husbandmen,  manufactur- 
ers, and  independent  consumers ;  and  if  all  of  these  together 
could  not  help  the  latter  to  b,  constantly  increasing  supply  of  mo- 
ney, it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  *  designs  ot  the  universe ' 
must  be  frustrated,  and  difficult  to  know  where  else  to  look  for 
assistance.  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  however,  our  au« 
thor  comes  most  opportunely  to  our  relief,  with  a  body  of  cho- 
sen auxiliaries,  whom  he  introduces  by  tlie  name  of  ^  consomma" 
tews  independans  par  excellence ; '  and  dispels  all  our  fears  in  a 
moment,  by  assuring  us,  that  these  gentlemen  have  it  in  their 
power  to  put  as  muoi' coined  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  other 
independent  consumei's,  as  the'  glory  of  the  universe  may  re- 
quire. He  does  not  condescend,  at  this  time,  to  give  any  sort 
of  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  this  assurance  $  but  parades  his 
cofisammatews  independa^is par  excellence  in  tiiumph,  tlirough  ma^ 
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ny  weary  pages,  and  expatiates,  with  much  complacency^  upon 
the  felicity  and  importance  of  the  invention.  After  asserting, 
again  and  again,  that  they  alone  have  the  power  of  increasing 
their  expenditure  at  pleasure,  and  repeating,  ten  times  over,  ail 
that  had  been  said  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  about  can- 
sumption,  and  deveUfpmentf  nnd  physical  good,  and  tke  universe,  he 
ccMidudes  the  chapter  in  the  following  words,  which  we*  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  our  readers, in  the  original,  from  the  same  in- 
abili^  to  furnish  them  with  an  adeqaate  translation,  which  was 
the  apology  for  a  former  quotation. 

'  Car  posez  dans  un  peuple  ^augmentation  de  la  consommation  de 
ses  consommateurs  md6pendans  par  excellence,  ec  vous  poserez  aussi 
n^cessairement  Paugmentation  de  sa  consommation  g^nerale ;  posez 
Paugroentation  de  sa  consommation  generate,  et  vous  poserez  aussi 
n^cessairement  Paugmentation  du  travail  de  ses  agriculteuro'  et  de  ses 
manufacturiers  ;  posez  l*augmentatton  du  travail  de  ses  agriculteurs 
et  de  ses  manufacturiers,  et  vous  poserez  aussi  n^cessairement  I'aug- 
mentation  des  revenus  annueU  de  ses  consommateurs  independans  or- 
dinaires  ;  enfin  posez  Paugroentation  des  revenus  annuels  de  ses  con* 
sommatenrs  independans  ordinaires,  et  vous  poserez  aussi  n6ces$aire- 
ment  I'augmentation  de  sa  consommation  generaie,  et  par  consequent 
de  sa  prosp^ite. 

'  II  est  done  de  toute  evidence,  que  la  consommation  des  coAsomma# 
Ceurs  independans  par  excellence  est  le  principe  actif  et  le  ressort  princi- 
pal du  m^canisme  de  I'economie  politique  de  la  terre,  tel  que  I'univer^ 
I'a  lui-m£me  axr^tc  dans  son  de&sein  general.  Ainsi,  gouverner  la  ter<- 
re  dans  les  vues  de  I'univers,  et  la  combler  de  gloire  et  «de  bonheur, 
n'a  dkk  definitivement  exiger  rien  de  plus,  que  de  savoir  seulement  bien 
menager  dans  chaque  peuple  la  consommation  des  consommateurs 
independans  par  excellence;  puisque  c'est  de  cette  consommation 
senle  qu'a  dd  dependre  le  sort  entier  des  peuples. ' 

AU  this  time,  the  reader  is  left  to  gaess  what  manner  of  per- 
WHis  these  consommateurs  par  excellence  may  be,  or  by  what  means 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  work  so  miuiy  wonders.  It  is  not  till 
after  he  has  gropeA  his  way  through  thirty  more  pages  of  chaotiq 
dissertation,  that  he  is  let  into  the  first  of  these  secrets,  an4 
given  to  understand,  ihsxiheconsommaieurspar  excellence  in  every 
society,  are  the govertwrs  in  that  society;  uid  that  ibr  this  good 
reason,  that  truly  they  require  an  infinitude  of  articles  of  manu-^ 
facture,  both  for  their  own  accomnK)dation,  and  for  the  public 
service;  and  that  their  consumption  bdng  unlimited,  they  are 
therefore  perfectly  qualified  to  develop  the  prosperity  of  any 
nation,  by  occasioning  a  constant  increase  pf  its  industry  ana 
production ! 

The  grand  secret,  then,  for  ensuring  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple is^  for  its  rulers  to  spend  as  much  as  possible ;  and  t^e  (^ 
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duty  which  the  universe  has  imposed  on  a  soverei^rn  is,  to  take 
care  that  his  expenditure  increases  annaally,  with  an  uninter-i 
rupted  progression  !  The  govemors  of  the  world,  we  believe, 
will  make  no  violent  opposition  to  this  doctrine  ;  and  if  diis  be 
the  rule  of  their  duty,  we  cannot  think  that  they  have,  in  &ct, 
very  generally  deserved  all  that  reprobation  which  M.  Her- 
rensehwand  has  bestowed  upon  them,  for  their  ignorance  or  ne^ 
gleet  of  it. 

After  having  told  us  who  these  cotisammaieurspar  excellence  are, 
our  author  has  still  to  inform  us  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
enabled,  not  only  to  increase  their  own  expenditure  to  infinitude* 
but  also  to  increase,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  quantity  of  mo- 
ney in  the  pockets  of  all  the  other  independent  consumers  in  the 
community.  To  disclose  ihis  secret,  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
the  gref  i  object  of  the  book ;  but  it  is  of  too  much  importance  to 
De  distlosed  precipitately ;  and  we  have  still  to  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  receiving  it,  by  listening  to  a  tedious  harangue  against 
foreign  trade,  and  the  establishment  of  public  banks.  From  the 
author's  decided  antipathy  to  the  lat4;er,  we  certainly  did  not  ex* 
pect,  that  his  scheme  for  the  boundless  multiplication  of  riches 
in  a  community,  should  have  rested  on  the  basis  of  public  credit, 
and  a  paper  circulation.  Such,  however,  is  the  case;  and  though 
the  elements  are  vulgar  and  ordinary  enough  in  themselves,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  his  disposition  of  them  is  altogether  ori- 
ginal. 

We  will  not  afflict  our  readers,  by  copying  out  any  part  of 
the  indigested  detail  into  which  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to 
enter.  They  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  wnole 
plan  from  the  following  short  sketch  of  it. 

Having  already  demonstrated,  in  his  own  way,  that  a  regular 
an'H  constant  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  government, 
was  the  only  true  means  of  ensuring  a  constant  progression  in 
the  intelligence  and  enjoyment  of  the  people;  the  next  step 
was,  to  furnish  the  governors  with  the  means  of  this  boundless 
expenditure,  and  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  this  conti- 
nual and  increasing  waste.  Public  credit^  he  says,  offers  such  a 
supply ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  grossest  abufe  that  it  has  hitherto 
been  prevented  from  affording  it.  Hii  scheme  for  ensuring  the 
benefit  of  it,  is  simply  as  follows:  Whenever  government  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  stimulate  the  genius  and  exertions  of  the 
country,  by  an  additional  demand  for  employment,  it  has  no 
inore  to  do,  than  to  issue  as  much  paper  money  as  may  be  ne- 
eessAry  to  set  it  in  motion  |  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depre- 
ciation of  this  paper,  and  to  ensure  its  free  circulation,  it  must 
take  care  to  provide  for  its  due  payment  and  realization  in  spe- 
tic.     For  this  purpose,  it  must  previously  deposit  gold  and  sijvev 
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to  die  ftfnbuDt  of  one  twentj^th  port  of  the  whole  Issae  in  pa- 
per, and  repeat  the  depoeite  in  the  beginniDg  of  each  of  the 
tweBtjr-foar  socceeding  years  $  80  that  one  twenty*fifth  part  liiay 
be  reeokrly  called  in,  paid,  and  destroyed,  every  year.     By  mak- 
ing the  depofiition  in  the  banning  of  every  year,  the  fullest  se- 
curity is  afforded,  of  course,  for  the  termly  payment ;  and  the 
credit  of  the  cireulating  paper  can  never  be  subjected  to  ^y 
kind  of  snspidon.     To  ensure  its  currency  still  more  effeGtually, 
it  is  further  proposed,  thait  it  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  o 
\  per  cent,  from  the  time  of  its  being  issued  $  and  the  payment 
of  this  interest  shall  also  be  provt<Ied  for  by  a  previous  deposita- 
ticm  of  the  precious  metals  ;  the  funds  for  making  these  termly 
payments  being  raised  by  a  rated  incbme*tax  upon  the  people. 
Thus,  continues  our  author,  if  the  government  finds  it  neces- 
aary  to  support  the  progressive  advancement  of  the  nation  by  the 
expenditure  of  twenty  millions,  it  has  only  to  deposit  one  mil- 
iion  in  specie,  and  issue  the  twenty  in  paper— ^vexy  year  it  re> 
peats  this  deposite,  and  pays  off  one  twenty*fifth  part  of  the 
whole,  with  die  interest  of  what  remains  in  circulation.     It  re- 
peats this  issue  of  paper,  on  the  same  conditions,  as  often  as  the 
condition  of  the  country  requires  it;  and  thus,  without  increas- 
ing the  contributions  of  the  people,  ic  multiplies  its  own  revei- 
nues  more  than  twaity  ibki ;  and  employs  the  whole  of  them 
in  the  maintenance  of  domestic  industry  1 — *  Such, '  exclaims 
oar  author,  '  such  is  the  infinite  simplicity  of  the  mechanisnr, 
by  which  the  rulers  of  the  world  may  realize  all  the  good  and 
the  glory  that  was  intended  for  tiiis  planet,  by  the  general  design 
of  the  universe  I '      * 

It  would  require  a  volume,  almost  as  long  and  as  tedious  as 
that  we  are  now  considering,  to  point  out  all  the  errors  and  ab<- 
surdides  tliat  compose  this  new  system  of  finance.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  engage  in  a  task  so  disgusting ;  and  shall 
sadsfy  ourselves  with  o&erving,  in  a  very  few  word^,  1st,  that 
it  is  impracticable,  and,  2d,  that  if  it  were  pracdcable,  it  would 
be  utterly  useless. 

In  the  first  place,  diis  scheme  for  the  unlimited  issue  of  go« 
vemnient  p«>er  for  circuladon,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  there 
must  always  be  an  unlimited  demand  for  a  medium  of  this  na» 
tore,  and  that  the  channel  of  circulation  can  never  be  so  full  as 
to  admit  of  no  farther  addition^  If  there  is  any  fact,  however, 
in  all  this  branch  of  science,  that  is  demonstrably  certain,  it  is 
the  very  opposite  of  this,  which  M.  Herrenschwand  has  assumed, 
without  argument  or  hesitation.  The  demand  for  money  of  any 
sort,  but  especiaHy  for  paper  money,  must  at  all  times  be  li- 
mited by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  the  exchanges  which  it  is 
.   employed  to  fadiitate ;  and  as  soon  as  this  purpose  is  sufiiciently 
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provided  fori  no  more  money  can  possdUy  be  forced  into  the  cir- 
culation. It  may,  indeed,  be  isssued  from  the  mint  and  the  stamp- 
office  ;  l)ut  the  coin  will  be  melted  down  or  exported,  and  the 
paper  will  return  with  a  stream  exactly  equal  to  that  in  which 
the  redundancy  was  issued.  If  there  be  at  the  time,  therefbre^ 
a  sufficiency  of  money  in  the  couqtry,  the  twenty  millions  of 
government  paper,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  continuing 
to  circulate  for  twenty*five  years,  will  all  return  immediately, 
or  be  depreciated  to  a  considerable  degree,  if  payment  be  per- 
emptorily refused.  If  this  happen  with  the  first  issue,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  thousand  additional 
ones  that  are  to  follow,  with  a  progressive  increase  of  their  a^ 
mount,  in  the  course  of  the  boundless  development  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  buwis  of  (me-lialfper  cent,  interest,  will 
not  mend  th^  matter :  When  government  paper,  bearing  three 
per  cent,  is  not  saleable  at  a  discount  of  more  than  thirty,  we 
may  imagine,  that  a  stock  bearing  one  half  per  ctnL  would  not 
find  many  purchasers  at  par* 

All  thes.e,  however,  are  slight  errors  and  omissions,  ^en 
compared  with  some  others  that  are  included  in  the  very  plan 
and  conception  of  the  system :  for  though  it  is  the  very  essence 
and  object  of  the  whole  contrivance,  to  increase  and  multiply 
the  riches  and  resources  of  the  government,  and  so  to  enable  it 
to  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  it  raises  from  the  people ;  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  it  accomplishes  no  part 
of  this  object ;  and  that,  after  granting  all  the  impossibilities  for 
which  our  author  contends,  the  people  will,  upon  this  new  plaii 
of  finance,  be  still  obliged  to  eontribute,  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
whole  sum  and  quantity  which  the  government  issues  to  them 
in  paper.  However  extraordinary  or  incretlible  it  may  appesur^ 
that  a  man  should  have  composed  a  long  and  elaborate  work  in 
explanation  of  this  new  system  of  economy,  without  being  a- 
ware  of  a  fallacy  so  obvious  and  fundamental,  it  is  not  the  less 
certain  that  it  exists,  and  may  be  made  evident  to  the  most  care- 
less inquirer,  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  object  of  the  whole  system,  is  to  maintain  a  constantly 
increasing  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  government  $  and  this, 
our  author  sJleges,  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  puhUc 
credit,  without  any  pressure  on  the  people.  To  us  it  is  very 
evident,  that  it  is  accomplished  entirely  by  the  contributions  of 
the  people ;  and  that  he  derives  less  assistance  from  public  cre- 
dit than  any  arlificer  in  finance  that  ever  employed  it  as  an  in- 
strument. The  author  has  supposed,  that  the  government  issues 
twenty  millions  of  paper,  and  pays  it  off  in  twenty-five  years, 
by  levying  an  annual  tax  of  one  million  upon  the  people.  If  this 
^'cre  the  whole  fact,  it  wculd  be  plain,  tliat  die  people  paid 
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twenty*  five  millions  in  gold  and  silver,  for  the  privilege  of  using 
twenty  millions  of  government  paper  for  a  certain  limited  time; 
•and  it  might  fairly  be  argued,  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  issued  their  own  gold  and  silver  to  them  at  once, 
in  larger  quantity,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  only  advantage 
that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  this  scheme,  is,  that  it  enables 
the  governors  to  anticipate  their  revenue  a  little,  and  to  spend 
in  one  year  what  it  will  take  them  upwards  of  twenty  to  repay. 
Sound  politicians  will  doubt  whether  this  be  an  advantage :  At 
any  rate,  it  is  an  advantage  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  system, 
since  the  ordinary  device  of  borrowing  and  funding  possesses  it 
in  a  far  greater  degree^ 

This,  however,  is  by  nameans  the  just  view  of  the  case:  The 
expenditure  of  the  government  is  constantly  to  increase  ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  if  they  issue  twenty  millions  in  one  year,  they 
most  issue  at  least  as  many  the  year  after,  instead  of  withdrawing 
one  of  those  millions  from  the  circulation.  If  they  issue  none 
the  year  after,  it  is  evident,  that  they  diminish  their  expenditure 
by  twenty  millions ;  and  by  twenty-one  millions,  if  they  redeem 
one  of  the  preceding  issue.  It  is  necessary,  therefore^  to  answer 
the  conditions  of  our  author's  own  problem,  that  the  government 
continue  every  year  to  issue  at  least  as  large  a  sum  as  it  began 
with  issuing;  and  the  consequences  of  this  proceeding  are  pret- 
ty decisive  as  to  the  merit  of  M .  Herrenschwand's  discovery. 
in  order  to  liquidate  a  twenty- fifth  part  of  the  first  issue,  the 
people  must  contribute  one  million  annually  in  specie,  and  that 
for  twenty-five  years.  For  the  second  issue,  they  must  make  a 
similar  contribution;  and  for  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  all 
the  succeeding  issues,  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  first  year, 
therefore^  ihey  must  bring  into  the  treasury  one  million  in  gold 
and  silver;  in  the  second,  two  millions;  in  the  third,  three;  and 
so  on  in  proportion,  till,  at  the  twenty-fifth  year,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  make  payment  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  millions  in 
gpecie.  As  the  first  issue  of  paper  will  now  be  completely  re- 
aeemed,  the  charge  will  not  mount  any  higher ;  but  it  will  con* 
tinne  at  this  rate  till  some  variation  takes  place  in  the  annual 
quantity  of  paper  that  is  issued,  with  which  it  will  rise  and  fall 
in  proportion  :  And  thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  people,  after  the 
el^we  of  the  first  twenty- five  years  from  the  establishment  of  this 
system,  will  have  to  raise  an  annual  sum  of  twentyjive  miUions  in 
gold  and  silver,  in  return  for  an  annual  distribution  of  twenty 
miUians  of  government  paper !  The  conclusion  follows  with  the 
certainty  of  a  demonstration  from  the  autlior's  own  premises,  and 
certainly  affords  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  his  powers  of  reasoii- 
pg,  and  the  singular  texture' ol  his  understanding. 
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With  these  observations  we  joyfully  take  our  leave  oFthe  nys- 
tem  of  J.  Herrcnschwand.  The  puerilities  with  which  his  vo- 
lume concludes,  are  le^s  calculated  to  excite  ridicule,  than  ooii»- 
passion ;  and  we  willingly  leave  his  admirers  to  enjoy  the  speetiK 
cle  of  a  perfidious  minister  making  progresses  through  the  coun- 
try, in  a  moveable  pillory,  with  a  label  on  his  breast  (p.  180*), 
and  all  the  other  melancholy  machinery  of  his  Utopia,  without 
cen$;ure  or  molestation. 

Of  the  style  of  this  performance  it  wiH  be  unnecessary  to  sa? 
any  thing,  after  the  specimens  we  have  already  exhibited.  It  is 
certainly  quite  original  in  the  department  of  literature,  and  reads 
exactly  like  a  deed  of  conveyance,  or  an  indictment  for  a  lib^ 
with  til  ihe.irmeridos  filled  up.  The  author  has  uniformly  over- 
iaid  his  meaning  with  words,  and  taken  so  much  unfortunate 
pains  to  ai'oid  being  misunderstood,  that  he  cannot  be  compre- 
nended  without  the  greatest  exertion. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  may  think  thefnseives  entitled  to  ma 
apology,  for  having  been  so  long  detained  on  an  article  of  this 
description,  we  beg  leave  to  intimate,  that  M.  Herrenschwand  is 
1%  very  old  oilender;  that  be  has  already  been  guilty  of  several 
quartos  on  the  subject  of  political  economy^  and  that  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr  Arthur  Young  has  announced  him  to  the 
world,  as  *  one  of  the  greatest  political  geniuses  of  the  age. ' 


Art.  XIV.     The  UtiUtif  of  Country  Banks  considered. 

London,  180^     pp.  86. 

THESE  eighty-six  pages,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  are 
employed  on  the  subject  of  country  Banks,  afford  an  a- 
musing  specimen  of  pla<riarism.     The  anonymous  autiior  ap-. 

{ears  to  have  met  with  Hume^s  Political  Discourses,  and  Smith's 
nquiry*  a  short  time,  probably,  before  the  date  of  his  pamph- 
let, which  is  made  up  of  unacknowledged  extracts  from  those 
workS)  mutilated  both  in  composition  and  argument,  and  thrown* 
together  into  a  shapeless  mass.  By  a  diligent  study  of  those  ex- 
cellent models^  for  a  certain  number  of  jears,  he  may  perh«ps> 
qualify  himself  to  understand  such  disquisitions ;  and,  by  the 
improvement  at  least  of  his  taste,  be  prevented  from  vioJating^ 
as  he  has  done,  the  property  of  others. 

In  the  following  extract,  our  readers  will  easilv  recognize  the 
fragments  of  a  passage  in  Smith's  chapter  on  the  wages  of  la« 
Hour;  but  they  will  also  acknowledge,  how  much  the  tame 
f  kotcbes  of  one  artist  may  be  improved,  when  «  new  tone  of 
^olo^ring  is  imparted  by  the  hand  of  a  greater  master. 
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*  Ail  animals  nmkiply,  naturally,  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
aoMstence;  and  no  species  can  ever  multiply  beyond  it.  In  civilized 
aociety,  the  scantiness  of  snbsistence  among  the  loirer  ranks  of  the 
people  sets  a  lirai^  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  by  de^ 
stroying  a  great  part  of  the  children  produced  by  their  fruitful  mar* 
riagcs.  Whenlaboar  is  to  be  had,  and  is  liberally  rewarded,  the 
lower  orders  are  enabled  to  provide-  better  for  their  children.  A 
greTLter  number  is  con$eqUendy  reared,  and  added  to  the  national 
stock  of  population.  It  necessarily  does  this,  too,  as  nearly  as  pos« 
stble  in  the  proportion  which  the  demand  for  labour  requires.  In 
this  point  of  view,  we  may  consider  the  institutions  which  tend  to 
set  it  in  motion :  The  mamifactures  of  a  country  are,  inventions  Jbr 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  and  the  propagation  of  in^ 
teUecttial  beings  ;  they  are  the  creative  potvers  of  thotighty  happiness^ 
and  moral  existence.  Without  such  fostering  establishments,  life  would 
decay,  and  society  wither  at  its  root.  With  such  aid,  the  demand 
for  man  increases,  and  the  reward  of  labour  necessarily  encourages 
die  marriages  and  multiplication  of  labourers ;  so  that  a  continual 
increasing  demand  is  supplied  by  a  continually  increasing  population. 
An  increase  of  wealth  produces  the  liberal  reward  of  labour,  which 
k  the  cause  of  increasing  population,  l^o  complain  of  it,  is  to  la- 
vient  over  the  necessary  cause  and  effect  of  the  greatest  public  prospe* 
rity.' 

The  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions are  mistated,  is  almost  as  ludicrous  as  this  debasement  of 
its  composition.  After  copying  the  instances  which  Smith  gives^ 
of  the  various  commodities  that,  in  a  rude  state  of  conrnierce^ 
perform  the  functions  of  money,  our  author  adds  the  following 
example. 

'  We  may  add  another,  hitherto  unnoticed,  though  not  so  clearly 
a  species  of  exchange,  which  is  manure,  that  children  and  poor  per- 
sons gather  on  the  post-roads  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  north,  where* 
for  the  excellence  of  its  quality,  it  is  valuable  to  the  farmer  ;  and  I 
mm  told  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  for  poor  persons  to  ex* 
diange  it  for  coals,  or  other  necessaries ;  thus  making  horse  dung  & 
^MGies  of  money. ' 

la  another  part  of  the  pamphlet,  we  are  promised  the  '  ex*- 
planatiou  of  some  phenomena  which  have  surprised  the  reason- 
en  on  finance. '  One  of  these  phenomena  is  '  the  increasing 
mosperity  of  the  nation,  during  a  long  and  expensive  war. ' — 
For  the  solution  of  wluch,  he  dbems  it  quite  enough  to  trail* 
scribe  several  pages,  still  without  acknowledgment,  of  those 
reasonings  by  which  Mr  Smith  shows  that  the  expenses  of  fo- 
reign war  may  be  defrayed  b^  the  exportation  of  the  finer  ma^^ 
nnmctnres.  What  was,  in  fact,  a  particular  mode  of  national 
expenditure,  our  pamphleteer  conceives  to  have  been  an  acccsr 
mon  (o  th^  national  wealth  $  and  lie  explains  *  the  increasing 
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prosperity  of  the  nation,  during  a  long  and  expensive  war, '  by 
a  series  of  observations,  which  lead  Smith  himself  to  the  very 
different  conclusion,  ^  that  manufactures  may  flourish  amidst  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the  return  of  its 
prosperity. ' 

Lest  our  readers  should  be  misled,  by  us,  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  this  tract  is  transcription,  without  any  attempts  at  ori- 
ginal composition,  we  have  selected  one  or  two  passages,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen,  either  in  the  WefQth  of  Na- 
tioner,  or  in  the  Political  Discourses  of  Mr  Hume. 

'  As  grand  political  machines,  moving  the  great  levers  of  the  em- 
pire, and  raising  the  ponderous  powers  of  war.  National  Banks  may 
he  contemplated  as  national  bulwarks,  towers  of  strengdi,  and  edi* 
fices  of  defence. ' 

'  Building,  though  considerably  checked  during  the  war,  has  in 
many  paru  of  the  country  proceeded  with  vigour;  and  houses, 
streets,  and  towns  have  been  raised,  as  substantially,  on  paper  curren- 
cy, as  brick  or  stone,  cemented  by  gold  or  silver,  could  have  built 
them.  * 

*  If  it  be  objected,  that  gold,  the  sight  of  which  so  gratifies  the 
human  eye,  is  now  seldom  to  be  seen,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  invisibly  performing  its  magic  effects  on  the  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion. We  may  be  assured,  that  every  guinea,  though  unseen,  b  act- 
ively employed  for  the  good  of  the  community ;  its  paper  representa- 
tive is  not  intended  to  supply  its  place,  that  ic  may  sleep  in  idleness ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  goes  forth  to  seek  new  adventures  ;  The  Chrysal 
of  the  day  is  not  bred  up  in  idleness ;  he  seldom  sleeps  long  in  the 
iron  chests  of  bankers.  * 

*  \Vhen  we  consider  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce,  we  may 
trace  the  twenty  shilling  note  of  a  Glasgow  bank,  from  its  embarka- 
tion in  the  Clyde,  in  its  form  of  manufacture,  through  the  West  or 
East  Indies,  till  it  returns,  in  tiie  suite  of  a  Nabob,  who  fixes  it  in 
a  palace  which  he  builds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  city,  on 
his  return  from  Asia,  whither  he  himself  was  probably  first  sent  by 
tfie  operation  of  paper  currency.  * 


Art.  XV.  Bread;  or^  ilie  Poor.  A  Poem.  By  Mr  Pratt,  Author 
of  Sympathy,  (gleanings,  &c.  Quarto.  Longman  and  Rees,  and 
Becket« 

n^HE  author  of  this  poem  professes  to  instruct,  as  well  as  amuse 
-*-  the  public ;  to  interest  their  humanity,  by  an  account  of 
the  suHerinfrs  of  the  poor,  and  enlighten  tlieir  understandings  by 
this  profound  lesson  of  political  oeconomy,  that  scarcity  is  occa- 
6/oiied  eiuircJy  by  monopoly,  and  lately  took  place  after  most 
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pientiibr  harvests.  We  must  confess,  we  did  not  expect  that  a 
poem,  written  professedly  on  that  system,  would  add  much  to  the 
present  stock  of  knowledge:  We,  however,  persevered  in  reading 
it,  in  hopes  that  the  exoeliwice  of  the  poetry  would  make  some 
amends  for  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine;  and  were  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  forget  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Pratt's  arguments,  in  the  fiie 
of  his  numbers.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  work^ 
however,  Mr  Pratt's  poetry  and  philosophy  seemed  to  us  so  |nuch 
on  a  par,  that  we  thought  it  extremely  probable  tluit  both  would 
be  entirely  forgotten  before  the  First  Number  of  this  publication 
could  issue  from  the  press.  As  we  profess  to  confine  our  criti- 
cisms to  works  which  are  likely  to  engage  some  portion  of  pub- 
lic attention,  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  quote  nie- 
taphors  which  seemed  doomed  to  quiet  repose  in  a  snufi'  shop,  or 
comment  on  similes  which  would  be  known  only  to  the  pastry 
cook. 

In  this  idea,  we  have  been  so  much  mistaken,  that  we  ought 
to  be  more  cautious  how  we  indulge  such  conjectures  in  future. 
A  second  edition  was  announced  some  time  ago,  and  the  public 
was,  at  the  sfime  time,  informed,  that,  on  account  of  the  groat 
variety  of  valuable  information  which  the  work  contained,  the 
title  was  changed  from  *  Bread,  or,  The  Poor, '  to  ^  The  Poor^ 
or.  Bread. '  If  a  work  was  passed  over,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  month«,  has  received  so  strong  a  mark  of  public  approba- 
tion,  it  might  jusdy  be  attributed  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Re- 
viewers, not  of  the  poem  ;  and  where  so  much  solicitude  is  dis- 
played in  the  adjustment  of  a  title,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
autnor  has  bestowed  no  common  portion  of  labour  in  the  com- 
position of  the  work* 

The  poem  opens,  as  might  be  expected,  with  earnest  invoca- 
tions to  spirits  of  Pity,  Benevolence,  and  the  '  blest  muse  of 
Sympathy. '  In  the  midst  of  these,  Mr  Pratt  introduces  him- 
self  and  his  subject  in  the  following  lines — 

*  I  sing  the  Poo  a  !  for  them  invite  the  lyre, 
For  them  alone  I  ask  the  poet's  fire ; 
For  them,  at  hours  forbade  to  touch  the  string. 
Late  from  the  grave  escap'd,  I  yearn  to  sing.  * 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr  Pratt  has  made  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  all  former  descriptions  of  modem  bards,  by  this  interest- 
ing portrait  of  himself.  We  admit,  that  there  is  great  spirit  in 
Pope's  description  of  the  poet 

— *  Who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 
With  desp'rate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls ; 

Or  he  who,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
fihymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends. " 
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purchased  by  a  man  who,  by  the  ooBiin<m  order- of  events,  most 
be  reduced  to  poverty  himself.  It  may  farther  be  demanded  of 
Mr  Pratt,  how  men,  so  idle  and  dissolute,  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  design  of  which  he  accuses  them  ?  A  design,  which 
the  most  unremitting  industry,  in  possession  of  immense  capi- 
tal, could  hardly  accomplish.  Mr  JPratt  overcomes  all  these  dif- , 
iiciilties,  by  suppo9ing  tiiat  tlie  farmers  become  monopolists  on 
the  days  on  which  they  do  not  hunt. 

<  But  the  tir'd  hunt  allows  a  yacant  day ; 
Trade  takes  its  turn,  and  intereft  has  its  fway. 
The  bold  monopoliil,  and  jobber  fly, 
Refum'd — (the  farmer-gentleman  laid  by)  '— 

Any  farther  specimens  of  Mr  Pratt's  poetry  may  appear  un- 
necessary. The  address  to  the  gentlemen  farmers  is,  however, 
so  animated,  that  Mr  Pratt  might  think  he  met  with  injustice, 
if  no  part  of  it  was  quoted.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  extent  and 
influence  of  popular  credulity  and  fury,  can  hardlv  be  produced, 
than  that  such  absurd  and  unmerited  abuse  has  oeen  published 
by  a  man  who  appears  to  possess  some  portion  of  literature,  and 
to  have  written  with  good  intentions. 

*  Plund'rrrs  abhorr'd  !  if  your  dark  threats  portend 
Another  feafon  from  the  poor  to  rend  ; 
Ye  jobbers  vile  I  or  by  whatever  name 
Ye  Hand  recorded  on  the  lifts  of  ihame, — 
Ye  who  ne'er  labour  on  the  teeming  plain. 
But  like  dire  locufts,  only  eat  the  grain ! 
Ye  more  than  favage  canibals^  who  &ed 
Upon  your  kind,  without  the  favage  need, '  &c. 

This  rhapsody,  which  exhibits  every  symptom  of  fren;^,  nn- 
accompanied  by  genius,  is  continued  until  the  author's  imagina* 
lion  becomes  exhausted.  He  then  resorts  to  his  favourite  sqp|itl- 
lation  of  locusts,  and  commences  a  new  series,  with  this  su^* 
lar  exclamation, 

*  Yes,  wanton  locnfls  of  a  foodful  ifle  f  ' 

Such  are  Mr  Pratt's  verses,  which  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  find  admirers;  to  whom  we  resign  them,  without  farther  com- 
mentary. Readers  of  poetry,  of  eqnid  discernment,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  to  be  found  in  former  times:  they  therefore  reflect 
no  particular  discredit  on  the  present  age. 

*  Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  Msevi, 
^tcjl^uc  idem  jungat  vulpes  et  roulgeat  hircosJ^ 
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AftT.  XVI.  Amthersaiy  Sermon  of  ihe  Rcyal  Human^  Sodehf.  By 
W.  Langford,  D.  P.  PrmMd  for  F«  and  C.  RivingtaiL  1801. 
Svo.    40  pages. 

K  aoddent,  whick  lMi{q>eoed  to  the  raitlemaii  oi^aged  in  re« 
-  mwing  this  Sermon,  proves,  in  the  most  striking  mmmef  ^ 
ike  importance  of  this  charity  for  restoring  to  Ufe  persons  in 
^vlK>m  ib^  vitai  power  is  suspended*  He  was  dkoovered,  with  I>r 
Ldaaglbrd^  discoovse  lying  open  before  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
profoiHid  sleep ;  from  which  he  could  not,  hy  an^  means,  be  a- 
wrakened  tbt  a  great  length  of  time :  By  attending,  however,  to 


A' 


tbe  rales  prescribed  by  the  Humane  Society,  flingi^  in  the  smokd 
of  tobacco,  applying  hot  flannels,  and  carefully  removing  the  die- 


itself  to  a  great  distance,  the  critic  was  restored  to  his 
disconsolate  brothers* 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was>  that  he  re* 
members  reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following  pa« 
dietic  descriptbn  of  a  drowned  tradeamaa ;  beyond  whicht  h» 
recolleets  nothing. 

*  Bat  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man^  let  us  add  idie  interrtip- 
tion  to  all  the  temporal  business  in  which  bis  interest  was  engaged. 
To  him  indeed,  now  apparendy  lost,  the  world  is  as  nothing :  But 
it  seldom  happens,  that  man  can  live  for  himself  alone :  Society  par- 
cds  out  its  concerns  in  various  connexions ;  and  from  one  head  issuer 
waters,  which  run  down  in  many  channels. — The  spring  being  sad« 
denly  cut  off,  what  conflision  must  follow  in  the  streams  which  have 
flowed  from  itt  soofce?  Ztanaybe,  that  aU  die  expectaticsis  reason^ 
aMy  raised  of  approaching  pro^>ericy»  to  those  who  h^ve  jHnharkeA 
in  die  same  oocupatioa»  may  at  once  disappear ;  ^nd  the  important 
isiserdunge  of  commercial  failh  be  brofM  ^fft  k^^  i^  <^^^d  be 
bnmgbt  to  any  ad*«ai94efpi»  conclusion*  * 

This  extract  wiD  suffice  for  the  style  of  the  actmon.  Tbe  fkof 
rity  itsdf  is  above  all  pni^. 


Art.  XVII.    Pcemg.    By  Mrs  Opie.    limo.    London.    IMS* 


THV  milriety  of  a  ycmng  writer,  who  yidds,  with  tvembliag 
hands,  the  first  prodoetion  of  his  g^enius,  to  the  suavejft 
of  a  work)^  unknown  to  him  in  aU  bat  this  one  fearfiii  oirounifi 
atmnoe,  that  the  praise,  of  which  he  is  ambitious,  and  (h^  he- 
gdect  or  scorn  which  he  dresds,  are  dependent  <m  its  voica,  F^on 
Sier  of  judgment  or  caprice,  is  a  feeling  tliat  requires,  .for  eomif 
pensation,  a  large  share  of  the  fione,  whidi  it  is  probably  nevw 
to  receive;  as,  however  great  the  multitude  who  nave  absixed  •• 
fei.  I.  H 
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like  the  miJ^ry  of  expectatiof^/  the  happy  reoomp^se  tmist  b«« 
long  only  to  a  few.  Vet,  there  is  a  feeling,  perhaps  more  pain* 
ful  than  this  first  anxiety,  when  the  young  writer  of  a  work 
which  has  raised  him  to  popularity,  submits  his  powers  a  second 
thne  to  criticism,  of  which  he  has  akeady  exhausted  the  indul- 
iienoe,  and  which  now  expects  to  applaud,  rather  than  to  forp[ive«- 
The  favour  excited  by  past  excdlence,  is  a  favour  which  requires 

Erogression  in  its  object;  and  though,  in  some,  it  may  be  the 
eedless  partiality  of  friendship,  is,  in  those  higher  minds  that 
may  be  eonsidered  as  JK^prescnting  posterity,  more  like  the  iiw 
terest  Ml  by  an' upright  judge,  which,,  though  it  allow  him  to 
dalight  io  merited  ac(|uittal,  never  induces  him  to  palliate  guilty 
but  rather  to  consider  dclinouenoy  as  aggravated  by  the  previous- 
character  of  the  culprit*  Tnere  is,  besides,  an  innocent  selfish- 
ness, which  modifies  our  opinions  by  an  influence  unperceived^ 
and  persuades  tt9»  tUat  success  is  more  difficult  of  attainment,  be- 
cause we  have  ourselves  suceeeded.  It  is  not  so  much,  however^, 
hi  this  imagined  increase  of  di£Bciiky,  as  in  the  actual  increase 
of  penalty,  that  the  evil  of  reputation  is  felt  by  the  fortunate*. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  simple,  and  almost  unknown  failure,,  wbiph 
be  has  to  dread.  He  has  brought  a  multitude  around  him  by 
his  triumph ;.  and  a  failure  would  now  have  all  the  disgrace  of 
degradation.  There  has  not  been  a  single  voice  of  applause,  that 
would  not  add  to  his  remembrance  its  whole  weigntof  igno- 
miny ^  and  amid  the  variety  of  possible  sentences,  there  is  thus 
<»ily  one  to  which  he  can  look  with  desire,  because  all  those  less^ 
degrees  of  praise,  which  would  have  satisfied  his  humUee  ambi- 
tioni  musi?  now  be  accompanied  with  the  mortifyii^  ideas,  o£ 
disappointment  in  his  readers,  and  of  inferiority  in  hunself.    .. 

It  was  probab^  with  feelings  similwr  to  those  we  have  describe 
ed,  that  Mrs  Opie  committieato  the' world  her  volume  of  poems.^ 
To  a  very  large  nmnber  of  readers^  ^Tke  Father  and  Daughter ' 
had  aheady  made  its  ap{>earance  a*  promise  of  much  delight.' 
That  it  has  completely  satisfied  the  expectations  which  her  novel 
liad  excited  in  us,  we  will  not  say.  It  would  be,  at  best,  an  am*- 
U^ous  compliment ;  and  prefciring  therefore  an  opinion,  wbioh 
lias  no  reference  to  the  past,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  her  vo- 
lume of  poeniiB'  has  afRsrded  us  much  pleasure^  and  that  it  would 
liaveobtained  for  ita  author  a  very  conaiderable  reputatioiH  though 
Iter  former  work  had  been  wholly  unknown* 
-  Buty  while  we  thus  express  our  praise  of  Mrs  Opie's  miecel* 
kay,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to>  the 
whole,  or  even  to  the  greater  number,  of  the  pieces  of  which  it 
oonsosts.  These  are  of  .very  various  species  of^composition,  and 
aie  perhiqps  still  more  di£ferent,  in  merit,  than  in  subject  In  tba 
(tnur  song  of  sentiment  and  pathos,  there  is  uncommon  ek" 


f^Hioe  i  lnit»  in  placet  of  j^realer  knglh,  whkb  require  digiiit]r»  or 
ev^tersenessof  exprettiofi,  and  an  easydevelopmentof  fhouffhts,  - 
^bich  rise  comfdicat^  in  the  momait  of.  fancy i  there  is  a  dksip* 
milarity  of  character,  in  ev^  res^pect^  which  contrasts,  withoict 
relievingy  the  sweetness  of  the  simpler  pictures.  Mrs  Opie's  mind 
is  evidently  more  adapted  to  seiae  situation^  than  to  combine  in^ 
cadents*  It  can  represent,  with  powerful  expression^  the  soUliary 
portrait}  in  every  altitude  of  gentler  grief;  but  it  caAnot  bring 
together  a  connected  assemblage  of  figures,  and  represent  each  in 
its  most  striking  situation,  so  as  to  givci  as  it  were,  to  the  dance 
of  a  moment,  the  events  and  the  feelings  of  many  yearsi  When 
iT'series  of  reflections  is  to  be  brought  by  her  to  oqr.view^  they 
must  all  be  of  that  immediate  relation,  which  aUows  them  to  be 
introduced  at  any  part  of  the  poem,  or  we  shall  probably  see  be- 
fore us  a  multitude,  rather  than  a  group.  She  is  therefore  whol- 
ly unfit  for  that  poetry,  which  endeavours  to  reason,- while  it 
pleases ;  and,  powerful  as  she  is  in  solitary  pathos,  we  do  not 
think  that  she  is  well  fitted  for  bringing  before  us  the  connected 
frrieh  and  characters  of  the  drama,  one  has,  indeed,  written  a 
novel ;  and  it  is  one  which  excites  a  very  high  interest :  But  the 
merit  of  that  novel  does  not  consist  in  its  action,  nor  iq  any  va^ 
ried  exhibition  of  character.  A^es,  in  ail  the  sad  changes  of 
her  fortune,  is  still  the  same :  and  the  action,  if  we  except  a 
very  few  situations  of  the  highest  excitement,  i^  the  common  his- 
tory of  every  sedtiction  in  romance.  Indeed,  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  scene  in  the  wood  occurred  first  to 
the  casual  conception  of  the  author,  and  that,  in. the  design  of 
fidly  displaying  it,  all  the  other  events  of  the  novel  were  after- 
wards imairined. 

'  But  Mrs  Opie's -novel  is  not  under  our  criticism ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  powers  may  be  sufficiently  ascertained,  in  the  va^ 
riety  i^hich  her  volume  before  us  presents^  She  has  attempted 
the  gay  anacreontic  $  and  she  has  only  expressed  a  very  common 
thought,  in  a  very  common  manner,  p.  47.  She  has  atttmpied 
the  soiDg  of  sportive  JmmOttr ;  aoid,  if  things  unexisting  could  be 
stolen,  she  might  almost  be  suspected  of  having  pilfered  one  of 
the  fbturities  c?  Vaoxhall,  p.  105.  She  has  attempted  a  long  O- 
"vidiaB  ^istle  in  elcjopac  verse ;  and  in  the  dull  and  feeUe  detail 
iM^icb  it  presents,  she  has  made  us  feel  doubly  the  ^ull  solemnity- 
of  the  measilret  p.  15.  She  has  attempted  blank  verse,  p.  1 85  ;* 
but  with  the  real  musie  of  blank  verse  she  is  wholly  unacquainted : 
Vtcm  its  uniformity  of  pause,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  regii- 
fatf  couplet,  with  a  perpetual  disappointment  of  rhyme.  The  re- 
gular heroic  couplet  she  has  also  attempted;  but  aline  of  ten 
ajDables  is  too  large  for  the  grasp  of  her  ddicate  fingers  y  and  she' 
epans  her  way  alongi  with  an  awkward  and  feeble  ji^earinessy 
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wfacnei^r  she  \ty%  a$ide  the  mlttier  y^xw.  It  U  in '  ihe  sitelter 
TifTBe  of  eight  flrj^llables,  which  requires  no  pompof  floand,  and  in 
the  simple  tenderhessi  or  simple  grief,  to  whicn  the  artfessticss  of 
such  numbers  is  best  suited,  that  the  power  of  Mrs  Opie's  poetry 
consists :  And,  unsparing  as  our  friendly  criticism  may  have  ap- 
peared, in  its  censure  or  trials  which  it  deemed  injudidous^  we 
are  happy  that  she  has  enabled  us  to  make  atonement,  by  our  just 

Eaise  of  those  pieces  which  accord  better  with  the  character  of 
r  imagination*  The  verses  ci  feeling  on  which  she  must  rely 
for  the  establishment  of  her  fame^  are  certainly  among  the  best 
in  our  opuscular  poetry.  As  a  specimen,  we  select  the  foHowiog: 
song,^  wnich  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  our  kngoafje-^ 

'  Go,  youth  belored,  in  distant  glades. 
New  friendsy  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find ! 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  midst  fairer  maids, 
To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  sbafe 
Must  never  be  my  happy  lot ; 
But  thou  mayst  grant  tnis  humble  prayer» 
Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not! 

Yet,  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 
Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be. 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express. 
Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me : 
But,  oh  !  if  grief  thy  steps  attend. 
If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend. 
Forget  me  not !  forget  me  not ! 

The  first  verse  of  llie  seeond  ataaaa  is  peihapa  too  muc^  df« 
kted,  in  expression,  and  rather  too  feeUe  in  its  syllabic  ikni^ 
But  the  simple  empbasia  of  the  last  line  of  eodi  st«Dfa«  and  par* 
ticulariy  the  thougtit  which  introduces  it  ait  the  oonchisikMi  of  tlir 
whde,  have  a  truth  of  tenderness  which  wiU  be  acknowiadged 
and  loved  by  the  rudest^  as  wdl  as  by  the  most  cidlivAtad  appro* 
hension. 

Mrs  Opie»  if  she  have  rightly  learned  her  own  poweir8»  will 
fisrgive  us  fin*  iUustvatii^,  bv  specimens  of  an  oppoute  nature^ 
our  unfavonrable  opinion  of  her  heroic  veraew  The  IbUowing  i» 
n  part  of  '  An  Epmle  to  a  Friend  <hi  New*^  Year's  Day* ' 

^  But  scorn  not  thou  the  sorrows  of  the  muse, 
A  harmless  egotist  for  once  excuse. 
And  from  thy  brow  the  rising  frown  dispel, 
On  my  own  sufferings  though  Tve  dar'd  to  dwell : 
For,  tiiough  my  filial  sorro#'cant  impart  . 
A  sympathetic  feeling  to  thy  hearty 


Becaofe  Aj  honoured  mother  livei  to  fliare 
Thj  food  alEediiony  and  thy  duteous  care,-— 
Rcfled»  the  time  may  come  when  thou  (halt  feel 
Hie  deep  regrets  my  mournful  lays  reveal ; 
And  thy  afflided  breaft  may  need  from  me 
The  kind  indulgence  which  I  afk  from  thee. 
But  thou  muft  icom  the  lines  that  bring  to  view 
The  felf.  reproach  thy  boibm  never  knew  : 
Thouy  who  each  boirr  haft  by  iasprovemeat  told. 
Mud  my  confeffion  with  contempt  behold. '     p.  167. 

^  Of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  she  says,  that,  had  Mr  Burke  Bred 
mSew  years  logger,  lie  would  have  changed  his  contemptuous  c- 
pimooy  kud  joined  in  lamenting  his  Grace's  death. 

'  Thy  ^  few  and  idle  years  *'  no  longer  fcorn'dp 
Bet  as  a  public  lols  thy  death  be  mouru'd. '     p.  igi» 

A  very  charitable  society  she  tlius  addrflsses^  witk  audi  praiaf > 
^Iwt  with  little  poetry* 

*  If  Rome  to  him  a  crric  garland  gave» 
Who  of  one  citizen  the  life  could  fa«e. 
What  fliould  your  grateful  country  give  to  yott? 
What  to  yom*  patriot  fervices  is  due  ? 
Trom  you,  Society  true  aid  derrrea ; 
Your  tifliely  boaat^  favcs  uonumbered  lives.  *    p.  §68. 

That  the  lines  we  have  just  ouoted  were  written  hv  the  aothdr 
cf  the  preceding  soiig»  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  ns  to  be- 
lieve, if  we  had  not  known,  that  the  pc^wers  of  poetry  and  prose 
^mm  set  move  idiffei«nt»  than  die  powers  which  enable  a  writer  to 
«xoel  in  the  two  creat  classes  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  probably  be- 
'^•BBe  Mrs  Opie  has  iK)t  suooeeded  in  verses  of  di^nitv  and  re* 
4eodbB9  ihttt  sheibaa^uooeeded  in  the  verses  of  annqple  feeliiy, 
He  wlioae  tasle  hat  been  lonir  habituated  to  the  full  miyesty  of 
tenaioaibn,  and  to  aO  the  rhetorical  omaBients  of  ^u- 
gMetry y  is,  by  the  very  oiroumstftace  of  the  pomp  to  which 
lie  faaa  been  aoeustemed,  l«s  fitted  for  the  exhibition  of  a  sial- 
ic 4lioii||^  in  nuisdiers  as  siRip'® '  ^'^^'^  ^®  humbleness  of 
frfkraseol^  and  of  sound,  which  he  before  deimisedy  is  now  a 
perieetion,  which  be  must  studiously  elaborate*  ouch  a  thought 
^'^mdd-belo'hfai,  wku  a  Sootish  or  Irish  meknly  is  to  a  bravura 
atiqier :  In  the  emecuti<Hi  of  the  oni^  we  should  see  poetry  rather 
4han  pathos ;  as,  in  the  other,  we  listen  to  the  voice,  rather  than 
4o  the  ionL  We  own,  indeed,  that  many  poets  have  excelled 
in  bodi  species  of  verse;  but  many  poets  have  also  excelled  in 
ipme.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  powers  necessarv  to  both  spe« 
are  incon^atible ;  we  meeaooly,  that|  as  in  tne  case  of  thn 
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volume  before  us.  there  mav  be  considerable  excellence  in  the 
one,  with  tiie  total  want  of  excellence  in  the  other. 

We  must  not  be  so  partial,  however,  to  the  de/afree  of  excel* 
lence  which  Mrs  Opie  has  shown,  as  to  say  that  she  has  yet  at- 
tained the  full  command,  even  of  that  style  of  poetry  to  which 
her  powers  should  peculiarly  attach  her.  Hie  true  artifice  oF 
that  poetry,  which  consists  m  a  happy  artlessness,  she  frequent* 
ly  forgets.  .  There  are  particularly  three  great  faults;  her  abuse 
of  r^^ctioUf  of  inversion^  and  of  personification ;  to  which,  if 
fihe  will  accept  advice,  in  return  for  pleasure  received,  we  wish 
especially  to  direct  her  attention. 

We  remember,  that,  in  *  the  Father  and  Daughter,'  we  fre- 
quently regretted  the  intrusion  of  the  writer  of  the  tale,  when  we 
were  wholly  occupied  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  heroine*  Re- 
flections of  anticipation  are  always  inmrious  to  the  interest  ex- 
cited, as  they  diminish  curiosity ;  and  reflections  on  the  past  are 
superfluous,  and  offensive  to  the  reader's  vanity,  if  they  static 
what  may  naturally  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
tale,  and  call  us  away  too  coldly  to  reason,  when  the  inference 
is  forced.  But,  above  all,  reflection  is  unnatural,  when  intro- 
duced by  a  suflerer  in  the  midst  of  distress.  Dear  thought  I 
Blest  thought  1  Sad  thought !  &c.  are  parentlieses  which  we 
wish  to  see  oanished  from  poetry*  Who  pauses,  in  impassion- 
jed  solOoquy,  to  determine  the  cmssiflcation  of  his  own  feelings? 

*  That  guilty  child,  fo  long  difown'd. 
Can  then,  bleft  thought !  no  more  offend.  * 

A  repentant  and  dying  daughter  would  not  have  used  the  inteiw 
jection. 

In  forced  inversion,  Mrs  Opie  is  often  a  delinquent,  and  par- 
ticularly in  her  separatipn  of  the  agent  and  the  action ;  or,  to 
talk  technically,  of  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb  which  it 
influences.  In  every  other  species  of  poetry,  this  is  admissible, 
and  even  requisite;  but,  in  the  simple  expression  of  present 
feeling,  it  is  generally  misplaced,  because  it  violates  the  usual 
associations  of  Our  language.  *  I  to  thy  rays  prefer  deep  ^oom, ' 
strikes  us  immediatehr  as  an  artificial  construction ;  and  the 
mourner  as  immediately  becomes  a  mere  poet. 

Personification  is  aft  ornament  so  tempting,  that  the  abuse  of  it 
is  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors,  in  poetry  of 
feeling.  There  are  few  pieces  in  the  volume  before  us,  which  it 
has  not  affected.  Gt^ilt  of  this  kind  is,  indeed,  often  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  coldest  productions  of  age  $  and  more  indulgence, 
thereforfe,  must  be  given  to  a  young  and  inexperienced  writer: 
f>ut,  still,  it  is  indulgence,  and  not  prai^,  whicivit  must  demand. 
f  yhe  Dcspairiog   Wanderer,*  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  of 
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^Ider  execution  than  Mrs  Opie's  nsual  manner,  is  altogether  vi* 
-tiated  by  the  excess  of  this  imagined  ornament.  Pale  Terror 
-leading  the  shadowy  scene,  and  Fancy  listening  to  a  sailor's  knell, 
and  Tounder  rending  tlie  ear  of  Ni^nt,  and  rousing  the  form  of 
^aaJe  Afiright,  are  not  the  images  which  pa«:s  through  the  mind  of 
Hiad  Despair.  Prosopopoeia  is  more  suited  to  th^  narrator  of 
-aach  a  state,  than  to  tne  soliloquizer,  who  will  think  only  of  ihe 
state  of  real  things,  though  the  things  themselves  may  appear  Ir 
•much  brighter  colours,  or  much  darker  shade.  Miserable  and 
liappy  men,  not  Misery  and  Happiness,  are  the  companions  of 
«ucB  a  mind,  even  in  the  wildest  of  its  musings. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  genercid  character  of  the  volume, 
<we  have  little  room  for  particular  criticism ;  and  we  must  there<* 
ibre  add  only  a  Tew  observations. 

It  has  become  a  fashion,  in  modern  verse,  to  make  use  of  the 
jword  *  ah  P  whenever  a  syllable  is  wanting.  But  *  ah '  is  not 
an  expletive ;  it  is  an  interjection  of  distress ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  tliat  any  one  should  complain,  because,  with  a  pleasure 
which  others  have  not,  he  enjoys  the  moon  still  more  in  Win- 
ter than  in  Summer. — p.  2. 

In  *  the  Dying  Daughter  to  her  Mother, '  with  several  &ults 
of  carelessness,  there  are  many  passages  of  ^eat  interest.  The 
iines — 

'  And  when  •thou  think*fit  upon  the  cause^ 
That  paleness  will  have  cYiarms  fur  thee. '     p.  9. 

— presents  a  very  affecting  thought,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
The  phrase,  *  in  thy  good  time, '  in  the  laat  verse,  u  very  ob- 
jectionable, and  mnst  certainly  have  been  introduced  for  the 
rhyme's  sake.  Such  a  ooki  reservation  might  have  occurred  to 
a  hypocrite^  who  had  iie^i  accustomed  to  repeat,  without  re- 
heard, die  fi^raseoloffv  of  the  pulpit^  but  it  is  immediate  protec-* 
tion  for  her  child,  which  alone  can .  be  pr^ent  to  the  wish  of  a 
dying  mother. 

The  first  of  the  two  pieces,  entitled  *  the  Mourner, '  has  some 
real  feebug,  but  more  quaintness,  parti^uiarly  in  the  whole  pas- 
sage about  the  reverend  form  of  Woe.  A  mourner  is  too  sad 
for  the  fine  pky  of  a  long  metaphor.  .  In  (he  foUowing  pie^e, 
the  situation,  at  the  moment  of  Henry'a  death,  is  too  muuitely 
^kseribed.  It  is  no  vety  great  proof  of  love,  to  be  regardless 
*of  thander  without,  at  sucn  a  time.  But  there  is  the  opposite 
•etror,  in  the  representation  of  herself  as  tossing  away  her  child 
wUhJiay^  which  supposes  absolute  frenzy ;  and  Henry's  death 
^aas  jiot  sadden,  as  his  bloom  is  said  to  have  marked  him  for  tlie 
4prave.    The  jclose,  how«ver^  is  more  than  atonement-^ 
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<  When  to  mj  heart  ny  child  I  foU» 
She  only  deepens  every  sigh ; 
I  think,  while  I  her  charms  behold. 
How  she'd  have  |deased  her  father's  eye. 

And  while  I  from  her  Ibping  tongue 
Soft  childhood's  artless  accenu  hear, 
I  think,  with  vain  remembrance  wrungt 
How  she'd  have  charmed  her  father's  ear. 

I  think — ^bot  O  forbear,  fond  heart  I 
From  vain  regrets  to  duties  turn  ;— * 
Yes, — I  will  act  a  parent's  parent's  parti-^ 
I'll  tear  myself  from  Henry's  urn. 

in  life  I  still  one  charm  can  see,-*- 

One  flower  adorns  that  dreary  wild|-— 

That  flower  for  care  depends  on  me. — 

O  precious  charge ! — 'Tis  Henry's  ctnu).  *    p.  5i. 

Of  *  The  Negro  Boy's  Tale, '  from  the  happiness  with  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  scene  are  imagined,  much  more  ought 
to  have  been  made.  IHis  argument  on  the  natural  equality  of 
the  Negro,  and  his  sarcasms  against  those  who  practise  not  what 
they  preach,  are  more  in  the  character  of  Ae  poet,  than  of  the 
supposed  speaker.  Even  had  they  been  natural,  as  addressed  to 
any  other  person,  they  certainly  are  not,  as  addressed  to  her  who 
had  always  been  his  friend. 

The  song  of  a  Hindust&ni  ghrl  is  intt^restimg,  chiefly  from  the 
circumstunces  of  the  8t6ry  on  %faidi  it  profenes  to  be  founded. 
Jt-coBcludw  i^kh  the  foU^wiog  verse — 

*Oh!  how  fast  from  diee  they  tear  toe ! 
FMter  Sim  dndl  death  poimDe : 
BttC  'tis  «eU«-Hleath  will  endear  lae^ 
And  thon'lt  mourn  thy  cooa  HiioiDO. ' 

The  two  last  Mnc«  ore  afiecting ;  but  nodinig  caB'«9eeeted,  ib 
unnatural  abatirdity,  the  nKssoMiaeiit  of  the  coniparadvie  v«io« 
dty  of  Death. 

In  the  littie  eong,  p.  iM,  Mrs  Opie  jmrnt  mtrely  bai«  eiiffsred 
Biuch  from  the  wretched  neceaaity  of  a  rhyme,  before  die  snb- 
mitted  to  the  introduction  of  so  faraml  a  word  as  *  impart'  in- 
to verses  of  easr  conversation.  To  impart^  and  to  cor^in^  are 
words  of  very  different  meaning. 

In  the  *  Stanzas  written  un&r  .dSoltts's  Harp, '  the  thaag|bt, 
in  the  introductory  verses,  of  each  woe  finding  in  the  varieties 
of  the  Tnnsic  its  own  appropriate  plaint,  is  good;  and,  if  Uaeed 
out,  might  have  formed  an  ode  worthy  of  Collins.  Tiie  stanaas 
which  follow,  are  merely  of  the  better  order  of  such  verses  wi 
ore  usnaliy  addressed  to  iEolian  Imrps* 
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<  The  Oij|>h«i  Boy's  Tale, '  is,  in  several  jvaaeaif^  aflfectiog, 
by  its  simplicity.  After  stating,  that  he  baa  asked  his  mother 
yihy  she  called  nim  orphan^  it  is  happily  again  introduced*— 

•  Ah  !  lady,  I  have  leam'd  too  well 
What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy. ' 

But  the  sadden  idearii  of  his  modier  after  the  qnestioii,  is,  like 
aD  sudden  grief-strokes,  narrative  or  dramatic,  founded  on  obser- 
vations so  rare  in  real  nature,  that,  when  adopted  as  poetic  inci- 
dents, they  strike  us  as  made  for  the  poem,  rather  than  as  de« 
dttced  fram  truth* 

*  Sjrmptoms  of  k>ve, '  is  almoist  a  paraphrase  on  Mrs  Bar* 
bauld's  song,  *  Come  here,  ibnd  youtn  $ '  or,  rather,  both  e^e 
derived  from  Sir  John  Suckling's  song,  '  Honest  lover  whosoever.' 
The  mfjnptoms  are  so  very  sicluy,  that  they  correspond  more  with 
the  idle  fanciful  eileminacy  of  poetic  love,  which  has  descended, 
in  exaggerated  description,  from  bard  to  bard,  than  with  the 
manly  tenderness  of  real  passion. 

Xn  the  song,  d.  157,  tM  thought  of  the  last  verse  is  put  too 
ntuch  in  the  cola  form  of  a  syUogism. 

'  Love  as  the  sool  of  Ufe  I  view : 
Then,  if  the  soul  immortal  be. 
My  1qv9  must  be  immortal  too. ' 

How  diflerttit  from  the  lines  of  Florian,  which  it  imitates  I 
'  Sir^eest-tittaortell^ 
L'amour  ne  I'esipil  pas  ? ' 

The  same  reasoning  is  delicately  impHed,  wiAotit  Ae  ferma- 
lily  of  a  logical  demonstration. 

Of  the  song,  p.  1 63,  the  fin(t  stamsa  is  tight  and  elegant  The 
■eoond  is  spoiled,  fay  the  afifectation  of  something  more.  The 
eoMeit  of  tott^  bindrog  the  soul  in  fetters,  is  ridiculously  quaint ; 
and  the  ^6s  of  an  escpert  ooquetle  are  certainly  not  the  oest  in 
wUck  «o  trace  every  asekni^  w  it  itses. 

The  *  Ode  to  Twilight '  is  in  Ivrioal  blank  verse^  a  ^1e  so  un- 
ariUibletoonr  language,  diat,  instead  of  die  nsual  ornament 
UrUek  ven^cation  gives  to  thought,  Ae  greatest  exceHence  of 
imagery  is  ncnessary  to  give  ornament  to  the  verse.  It  is  unfor* 
tonate  to  write  in  the  measure  of  Cdlins,  on  a  subject  so  simUar 
to  his  own. 

In  passing  under  our  review  the  contents  of  this  interesting  mis* 
ceBany,  though  the  praise  which  we  have  given  has  been  the  praise 
of  our  judgment,  as  well  as  of  our  gratitude,  we  own,  that  a 
little  aeUSshness  has  been  mixed  with  our  censure;  as,  in  corrcct- 
.  ing  the  misapplioation  of  Mrs  Opie's  powers,  we  looked  forward 
to  the  enjoyment  which  they  must  afford  u^^  whenever  they  are 
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exerted  on  tlieir  proper  objects.  By  her  marriage  with  a  cele- 
brated artist,  she  may  be  said  to  have  united,  in  conjugal  rivalry, 
two  of  the  most  elegant  of  arts :  and  if,  as  we  trust,  she  will 
-gubmit  to  abandon  all  idle  decoration,  and  to  gfVe  her  whole 
fancy  to  simplicity  and  tenderness,  though  the  pencil  of  her  com- 
petitor -should  even  increase  in  power,  '  ut  pictura  poesis  *  will 
he  a  compliment,  not  of  flattery,  but  of  truth. 


Abt.  XVIII.     PubUc  Characters  of  \%o\'^i%02. 
Richard  Philips,  St  Paul's,     i  vol.  Svo. 

npHC  design  of  this  book  appeared  to  us  so  extremely  reprehen* 
-■-  sible,  and  so  ctipable,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  blockhead,  of 
giving  pain  to  families  and  individuals,  that  we  considered  it  as  m 
Jair  object  of  literary  police,  and  had  prepared  for  it  a  very  severe 
chastisement.  Upon  the  perusal  of  the  book,  however,  we  were 
entirely  disarmed.  It  appears  to  be  written  by  some  very  inno- 
cent scribbler,  who  feels  himself  under  the  necessity  oT  dining^ 
and  who  preserves,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,'  that  de-* 

See  of  good  humour,  which  the  terror  of  indictment  by  our  Lord 
e  King,  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It  is  of  some  import- 
nnce,  too,  that  grown-up  country  gentlemen  should  be  habituated 
to  read  printed  books  ;  and  such  may  read  a  story  book  about 
their  living  friends,  who  would  read  nothing  else.  * 

We  suppose  the  booksellers  have  authors  at  twodifferent  prices. 
Those  wfaodo  write  grammatically,  and  those  whodo  not;  andthat 
they  have  not  thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their  best  hands  upon  tfajs 
work.  Whether  or  not  there  may  be  any  improvement  on  this 
point  in  the  next  volume,  we  request  the  biographer  will  at  least 
give  us  some  means  of  ascertaining  when  he  is  comical,  and  whea 
serious.    In  the  life  of  Dr  RenneU,  we  find  this  passage : 

<  Dr  Rennell  might  well  look  forward  to  the  kigheft  dignities  in  the 
Eftablifhment ;  but,  if  our  information  be  right,  and  we  have  no  reafon 
to  queftion  it,  this  is  what  he  by  no  means  either  expefia  or  coturti. 
There  fe  a  primitive  iimplicity  in  this  excellent  man,  which  much  it- 
fembles  that  of  the  firft  prelates  of  the  Chriftian  church,  who  were  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  epifcopal  office. '         , 
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Art.  XIX.    E$sai  sur  L*Art  de  rendre  hs  Revoboiam  uiiks^ 
Par  J.  £.  Bonnet.     2  torn.     8vo.     Paris. 

TJ^aoM  the  title  of  this  book,  we  expected  nothing  but  crude  and 
-^  empirical  absurdity ;  and,  from  the  report  of  its  having  been 
{Kiblished  under  the  auspices  of  Bonaparte«  we  cectainiy  bok^ 
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for  a  little  republican  adulation,  and  some  (eW  suggestions  as  to 
the  blessings  of  a  military  government.  Upon  the  whole,  how^ 
ever,  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed.  The  work  has  evi- 
dently been  composed  with  much  pains  and  deliberation.  It  ip 
written  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  and  contains  an 
animated  and  succinct  account  of  most  of  the  memorable  evenia 
that  distinguish  the  French  Revolution.  The  theory  and  obser<>> 
valions,  indeed,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  dull  and  insignift* 
cant ;  but  they  are  presented  to  the  reader  with  a  very  judicioua 
parsimony ;  and  the  subject  is  so  little  obtruded  on  his  notice^ 
that  it  is  fortunately  very  possible  to  go  over  the  whole  work^ 
without  ever  recollecting  that  it  is  an  essay  on  the  art  of  making 
revolutions  useful. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  almost  as  unfortunate  as  its 
title.  The  author  has  been  pleased  to  distribute  it  into  five  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  four  last  might  very  conveniently  be  spared; 
and  expects  his  readers  to  interest  themselves  in  the  organization 
of  the  Pope's  dominions,  after  having  engaged  ihem  with  the 
downfal  of  Lonis,  and  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte.  The  first 
section  begins  with  a  few  trite  aphorisms  about  sovereigns,  and  old 
governments,  and  secretaries  of  state ;  and  then  proceeds  to  illu- 
strate these  jninciples  (as  they  are  called)  by  a  rapid  and  lively 
sketch.of  that  train  of  events  that  brought  the  revolution  in  France 
to  m  consummation.  This  review,  i^ich  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
interesting  part  of  the  performance,  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  volume,  and  makes  way  for  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
preceding  doctrines,  by  the  recent  disorders  and  present  situation 
of  Rome.  This  application  of  revolutionary  science,  which  oc- 
cupies the  remainder  of  the  work,  appears  to  us  so  strange  and 
injudicious,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves 
that  the  author  had  not  some  concealed  meaning,  or  secret  allu- 
sion to  a  more  interesting  object.  What  speculator  in  his  senses, 
indeed,  would  think  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  any  measure  of 
policy,  by  its  effects  on  a  government  so  anomalous  as  that  of 
Kome  ?  It  has  no  trade,  no  army,  no  navy,  no  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy. The  allegiance  of  its  subjects  depends  upon  superstition. 
The  sovereign  rules  in  right  of  St  Peter;  and  all  the  governors, 
and  most  of  the  governed,  are  ecclesiastics.  The  prince  is  elec- 
tive ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  electors  can  have  any  tawfiil  chil- 
dren, or  any  connexions  by  affinity.  It  maintains  the  rights  of 
an  inquisition,  and  holds  out  a  perpetual  encouragement  to  ce* 
libacy  and  beggary.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  such  a  constitution 
certainly  affords  no  room  for  analogical  inference,  as  to  any 
other  European  government ;  and  to  reason  from  its  destiny,  as 
•to  the  utility  ot  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  is  like 
judging  of  the  qualities  of  a  drug,  by  its  operation  pn  »  p^rft^ 
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lytic,  or  an  idiot  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  muai  a£fect  the  aodo- 
f^ical  argument  not  a  little,  that  Rome  has  not  really  eiqieiienced 
eildhcff  a  revolution  or  a  counter-rev<riution.    It  has  been  aubiju- 

Sted  and  evacuated  by  an  external  etiemy ;  but  has  never  uil« 
i^ooe  that  internal  fermentation,  from  Wnich  akme  revohitioa- 
4iry  principles  can  arise.  We  leave  the  exaiiq)le  of  Rome,  there- 
ibre,  fer  those  who  can  more  clearly  perceive  the  possibility  of 
4ts  application. 

<  The  art  of  making  revelations  useful, '  consiste,  aocording 
to  M.  Bonnet,  in  a  few  very  simple  observances.  We  are  to 
wait,  it  appears,  till  the  mischievous  and  turbulent  have  prefebr 
nearly  exterminated  each  other  $  and  the  people  are  satiated  witn 
innovation,  and  quieted  by  terror ; — ^tfaen  we  are  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  declining  fiictions^  to  address  ounelves 
to  old  prejudices,  and  to  conduct  every  thong  with  the  mildest, 
gentlest,  and  steadiest  wi^om.  We  are  to  restore  whatever  has 
been  improperly  taken  away ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  subversion,  to  get  rid  of  ancient  grievan- 
ces, and  introduce  new  improvements.  *  Who  *  says  ]^C.  Bon- 
net, *  would  rebuild  a  Gothic  church  by  the  side  of  the  Pan- 
theon ?  *  It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  there  is  uo wreaX  pro- 
fundity in  these  remarks ;  and  that  M.  Bonnet's  maxuns  are  at 
least  as  simple  as  they  ai-e  salutary. 

His  recipe  for  preventing  rcvolutioin,  seems  to  indicate  a 
bolder  practice,  however,  than  his  system  of  cure.  It  is  his  lead- 
ing argument  upon  this  subyect,  that  revoUitions  have  always  been 
occasioned,  in  monarchical  governments,  .by  the  sovereign's  de- 
parture irom  the  prerogatrves  of  his  office.  The  philosopl^  of 
modern  times  has  infected  the  throne  itself*  Kings  tacitly  re- 
cv>gntse  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  they  subject  their  •coun- 
cils to  their  censure ;  they  publish  de$  comptes  rendues;  they  for- 
got that  their  authority  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its 
\hM  mid  uninterrupted  exercise ;  they  expose  all  the  reasons  and 
Tnotrves  of  their  conduct ;  they  are  contented  with  having  the 
Anrtues,  and  the  wisdom  of  thoir  subjects.  There  is  some  saga- 
city, unenestionaUy,  in  these  observations ;  but  they  are  evi- 
dently adopted  to  an  absolate  monarchy,  and  have  but  little  f^ 
plication  to  a  free  constitution.  The  person  of  the  Sovereign 
should  be  inviolable ;  but  where  his  ministers  are  responsilw, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  wise  to  act  without  waitiiw  for  the 
pubUc  approbation,  the  account  must  be  rendered  at  tne  long- 
run  j  and  discontents  will  be  aggravated,  instead  of  bdng  re- 
pres5^d,  by  any  attempts  to  withhold  it.  M.  Bonnet's  maxims, 
we  apprehend,  will  never  do  in  England ;  but  in  his  own  ooon- 
trv,  ihey  are  probably  very  judicious  $  and  will  serve  equally 
%vcll  for  its  old  Mon^ch,  or  iu  new  Consul. 


We  evuNA  eater  iM>  the  detaik  of  M*  Bonnet's  c0i(p  if €r»^ 
U  revohititm  Framfaise ;  not  even  nndertake  to  present  oar  reuiieni 
willi  en  MMilysk  dT  its  contents.  The  jrreater  part  of  the  tacts» 
of oourse^  are.Tery  generally  known;  thcnigh  new  lights  are  oo« 
oasiomdij  tbtown  npon  some  of  them,  that  miffht  be  important^ 
if  the  audior  had  specified  his  authorities:  and  throughout  tfaer 
wboiey  we  meet  wilii  a  sagactl^  of  observation,  tliat  \h  not  tp  be 
discovered  in  the  theoretical  parts  of  this  production. 

He  does  ample  justice  to  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
seens  to  have  fcrmect  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  his  character* 
He' was  mined,  he  says,  by  his  j^losopby,  and  by  an  imprudent 
attempt  to  ri^oncite^  with  the  nioetions  of  monarchy,  some  spe^ 
cttlative  maxims,  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  He  was 
undecisive,  also,  and  inexperienced;  and  lost  the  afiection  of  his 
aristocratic  counseUorS)  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  thcr 
popular  pnrty. 

*  Louis  XVI.,'  says  M.  Bonnet,  *  was  in  reality  extremely  well  in- 
formed ;  but  conducted  himself  so  unskilfully,  that  he  was  generally 
considered  as  both  ignorant  and  stupid.  Though  constitutionally  d« 
mid,  he  was  by  no  means  a  coward  ;  yet  his  courage  partook  more 
of  the  resignation  of  a  priest,  than  die  bravery  of  a  King ;  and  Y:X% 
death,  accordingly,  was  like  that  of  a  holy  martyr. ' 

These  defects  in  the  royal  character,  however,  are  as  far  from 
obscuring  the  virtues  of  his  heart  and  disposition,  in  the  estima^ 
tion  of  M.  Bonnet,  as  they  are  from  alleviating,  in  his  eyes^  the 
guilt  of  his  murderers. 

*  The  blew,  *  says  he,  *  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  enermities 
of  incorrigiUe  tyranny,  was  4Darougbt  down  upon  him,  by  the  goodness 
of  bis  disposition,  by  the  love  he  bore  to  bis  people,  irnd  the  detestation 
he  alwsiys  expressed  for  profligacy.  He  was  accused  of  tyranny,  pre-i 
wisely  because  he  possessed  that  excessive  lenity  of  character,  that  is 
frequently  a  defect  in  a  Sovereign,  as  it  so  far  obliterates  the  recoliec* 
tkm  of  necessary  severities,  that  faction  is  enabled  to  misrepresent 
them  as  proofs  of  unqualified  despotism. ' 

When  we  combine  this  warm  vindication  of  the  late  tnonarcht 
with  the  praise  that  is  lavished  throughout  the  whole  work  on 
BonafMurte,  and  especially  with  the  passage,  where  M.  Bonnet 
says,  that '  the  Consul  meets  with  no  opposition,  except  from 
those  who  foolishly  expect  that  eoerp  thing  can  be  re-established  at 
eacf,  *  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  imagine,  that  he  considers  the 
present  ^stem  itf  government  as  a  step  to  the  restoration  of  the 
MwrboDS.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
ease*  M.  Bonnet  has  dedicated  a  whole  chapter  to  the  discus- 
Hen  of  the  chanoes  fi>r  snch  a  restoration;  and  concludes,  after  a 
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Tery  cool  investigation,  that  they  are  now  infinitelj  more  des- 
perate than  ever.  Since  the  establiahinent  of  the  reptthKc^  a  g&> 
iieration  has  grown  up,  he  says,  *  in  whose  heads  the  idea  of 
royaky  is  an  exotic ; '  and  almost  all  who  lead  die  armieSf  or  di- 
rect the  councils  of  republican  France,  are  interested  to  resist  a 
restoration  that  would  deprive  them  of  distinction  and  poweri* 
Tlie  most  zealous  partizans  of  the  throne  were  crushed  under  it» 
ruins ;  and  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse  have  been  thinned  in  the  ar- 
my of  Conde,  at  Quiberon,  and  by  the  various  inclemencies  of  a 
twelve  years  exile.  The  present  pretender,  too,  he  observes^  was 
not  popular  in  France;  and  as  he  never  lived  in  it  with  the 
prospect  of  reigning,  it  does  not  so  readily  occur,  that  he  should 
he  recalled  to  reign. 

On  the  other  lumd,  M.  Bonnet  is  most  decidedly  of  opinion*  that 
the  executive  power  should  be  declared  herediiary  in  tne  family  of 
the  First  Consul,  with  a  supplementary  provision,  in  case  of  his 
having  no  children.  This  is  a  measure,  he  says,  o( absolute  neces^ 
tity  for  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  government,  and  one 
which  will  not  only  put  a  stop  to  hostility,  but  even  to  discontent. 
Of  Bonaparte  himself,  he  says,  '  that  those  who  know  him,  must 
all  concur  in  putting  up  the  most  ardent  prayers  for  the  undeter- 
minate  prolongation  of  his  days, '  and '  that  fortune  has  favoured 
him,  throughout,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  be 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence,  to  deny  that  he  was  destined 
by  nature  for  the  place  he  now  fills.  *  This  piety  and  optimism, 
we  verily  believe,  is  perfectly  orthodox  at  the  Thuilleries,  but 
will  probably  be  received  with  some  scruples  in  this  country. 

Among  the  passages,  in  which  M.  B<)nnet  pretends  to  throw 
new  lights  on  the  history  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the  most  in* 
teresting  to  an  English  reader,  is  that  in  which  he  makes  mention 
of  a  project  of  Danton  for  saving  the  life  of  the  King,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  this  country,  and  of  the  circumstances  that  occasion- 
ed its  miscarriage,     we  insert  the  passage  at  length. 

*  Soon  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  Danton,  either  wearied 
of  the  service  of  Robespierre,  or  disgusted  with  his  barbarity,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  sacrificing  his  own  popularity,  and  saving  the  life  of 
the  King,  upon  certain  conditions. 

*  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  confidential  emissary  into  England,  with 
propostdons  for  the  King's  deliverance;  but  they  were  not  listened  to. 
His  agent  then  contrived  to  comrounicatehts  instructions^inamore  indf* 
rect  manner,  to  a  ceruin  French  nobleman,  whom  die  King  had  always 
considered,  with  justice,  as  one  of  those  who  were  most  sincerdy  iCttach- 
cd  to  htm.  Those  who  were  to  save  the  king,  would,  of  course,  forftit 
all  influence  in  France,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  As  the 
price  of  this  double  sacrifice,  Danton  proposed,  that  a  sum  of  monef 
sufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  votes,  should  be  deposited  in  the  bands- 
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of  a  bspiker  in  Londont  payable  to  the  perfoni  whom  be  fhould  fpecifj^ 
uader  tfau  exprefs  condition,  that  no  part  of  it  ihould  be  exigible  till  the 
Kiag  was  in  fafety  in  a  neutral  territory. 

*  The  nobleman  to  whom  this  plan  was  communicated,  was  bound  in 
honour  to  give  it  his  countenance  and  fupport ;  and»  accordingly,  corre* 
fponded  with  feveral  of  his  friendsi  in  the  view  of  recommending  it  to  the 
beliigerent  powers.  Ally  however,  was  in  vain.  The  death  of  the  King 
entered  into  the  plans  of  invaiion.  One  party  wifhed  the  French  to  co« 
ver  themfelves  wih  the  opprobrium  of  a  regicide  and  judiciary  murder  j 
another  pretended  that  Louis  XVT.  was  himfelf  a  democrat,  and  that 
his  prefervation  wouTd  but  injure  the  caufe  of  royalty  :  Even  among  the 
emigrants,  there  were  fome  who  received  the  news  of  his  execution  at 
the  harbinger  of  their  own  triumph  ! 

*  The  death  of  Louis  XVL  was  undoubtedly  more  of  a  national 
c^me'  than  that  of  Charles  h  Has  France  therr  furpafied  England  in 
barbtrityf  ?  *  She  has  caufe,  indeed,  to  bluHi  at  this  memorable  a£t  of 
li^ftice;  but  the  worid  ought,  at  the  fame  time,  to  know,  that  tlie 
lindidive  fpirit  of  Britain,  her  jealoufy,  and  her  envy,  concurred  ia 
producing  it.  England  was  guilty  ot  the  King's  death,  becaufe  (he  de«» 
liberately  chofe  to  let  him  perifh — becaufc  (he  might  have  faved  him» 
tad  did  not*  Thus,  all  the  wickednefs  of  Fraiice  was  unequal  to  the 
guilt  of  fuck  a  murder^  without  the  cooperation  of  Britain*^ 

We  certainly  put  no  ffreat  &ith.  in  this  anecdote;  but  we  could 
vish  to  see  it  diaavowed,  as  well  as  discredited,  in  this  country  ^ 
and  have  inserted  it  in  that  expectation.  At  the  same  time,,  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  the  glaring  partiality  with  which  M.  Bonnet 
attempts  to  apologize  for  his  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.  Eqgland,  it  seems,  is  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Louia 
XVI,  because  she  did  not  bribe  his  murderers  to  let  him  escape* 
This  is  a  species  of  constructire  murder,  we  will  acknowledge^ 
of  which  we  never  heard  before ;  and  Austria,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
UMf  are  just  as  guilty  of  it  as  England.  Nay,  according  to  the 
Munenile,  all  those  countries,  and  France  her^ielf,  were  accessory 
tothedeath  of  Charles  die  First,  since  their  united  treasures  might 
probably  have  made  some  impression  upon  the  guardsof  the  Royal 

SrisoDf  if  not  upou  the  upright  members  of  tne  High  Court  of 
ttstice  itaelf.  If  England  was  guilty  of  the  death  at  the  King» 
•he  was  equally  guilty  of  all  the  murders  that  signalized  tlie  do- 
minioD  of  the  terrorists,  since  a  much  smaller  sum  could  probably 
have  delivered  their  victims  from  the  guillotine,  and  enlightened 
the  ounds  of  their  revolutionary  judges  with  a  proper  convictioa 
of  their  inoooeQce.  Neither  Kobej^pierre,  nor  Tinville,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  thought  of  pleading  this  in  their  vindication.. 
M.  Bonnet's  book,  upon  the  whole,  does  not  seem  very  likely 
to. attract  the  same  attention,  in  this  country,  which  we  under- 
•Und  it  to  have  obtained  in  France.    As  a  theory,  or  speculative 
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€88ay,  its  pretensions  to  celebrity  are  eertftlnly  extremdr  stender  r 
As  an  historical  memoir,  it  has  some  value,  and  might  have  a 
chance  to  be  remembered  for  a  year  or  two,  if  the  reader  had 
any  means  of  appreciating  the  authentidly  of  what  is  orig^al  in 
il^  statements. 


y  ,      ,  ,■■■■      ■         ■■  ■         I        ^Hl 
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XpoR  the  swiurm  of  q)l)emeFal  sermons  which  issue  froyi  tbts 
-^  press,  we  are  prindpally  indebted  to  the  vamty  of  popular 
preachers,  who  are  pufied  up,  by  female  praises,  into  a  belief^  that 
what  may  be  delivered,  witn  sreat  propriety,  in  a  chwel'fiiQ  of 
visitors  and  friends,  is  fit  for  Uie  delibeimte  attention  01  the  pub* 
lie,  who  cannot  be  influenced  by  the  decency  of  a  clergymaH's 
private  life,  flattered  by  the  sedulous  politeness  of  his  manners^ 
or  misled  by  the  fallacious  circumstances  of  voice  and  action* 
A  clergyman  cannot  be  always  considered  as  reprehensible  for 
preaching  an  indifierent  sermon ;  because,  to  the  active  piety^ 
and  correct  life,  which  the  profession  requires,  many  an  excd- 
lent  man  may  not  unite  talents  for  that  species  of  composition : 
But  every  man  who  prints,  imagines  he  gives  to  the  world  some* 
thing  which  they  had  not  before,  either  in  matter  orstyle  1  that- 
he  has  brought  forth  new  truths,  or  adorned  old  ones;  and  whoig 
in  lieu  of  novelty  and  ornament,  we  can  discover  nodilnsr  but 
trite  imbecility,  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  the  ddin- 
quent  suffer  that  mortification  from  which  vaniQr  can  rarely  be' 
expected  to  escape,  when  it  chooses  dullness  for  the  minisler  of 
its^atifications. 

The  learned  author,  afler  observing,  that  a  large  army  pray^ 
ing,  would  be  a  much  finer  spectacle  Uian  a  large  army  fightings 
and  after  entertaining  us  witn  the  old  anecdote  of  Xerxes,  an4 
the  flood  of  tears,  proceeds  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
late  scarcity,  and  the  present  abundance :  then,  stating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the  immediate  in- 
terference of  Crod,  and  informmg  us*  that  other  people  expect 
not,  nor  are  taught  to  took  for,  miraculous  interference,  to 
punish  or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to  t|dk  of  the  visitatiotf 
of  Providence,  for  the  purposes  of  trial,  warning,  and  eorreo- 
tion,  as  if  it  were  a  trum  of  which  he  had  never  doubted. 

Still,  however,  he  contends,  though  the  Deity  does  interfere^ 
it  would  be  presumptuous  and  impious  to  pronounce  the  purposes 
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Sat  vrludi  he  intetfees ;  and  then  adds,  that  it  has  pleased  God, 
4rithm  these  few  years,  to  give  us  a  most  awful  lesson  of  the 
iPttaity  of  agriculture  and  itnportation  without  piety,  and  that  he 
has  proved  this  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking  mind. 

'  Though  he  interpose  not  (says  Mr  Nares)  by  positive  mira- 
cle, he  influences  by  means  unknown  to  all  but  himself,  and  di« 
rects  the  winds,  the  rain,  and  glorious  beams  of  heaven,  to  ex« 
ecute  hi3  judgements,  or  fulfil  his  merciful  designs. '— *Now^ 
citber  the  wind»  the  rain,  and  the  beams,  are  here  represented 
to  act  as  they  do  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  they  are 
not:  If  they  are,  how  can  their  operations  be  considered  as  a 
judgment  on  sins  ?  and  if  they  aire  not,  what  are  their  extra* 
ordmary  operations,  but  positive  miracles  ?  So. that  the  Arch- 
deaooa,  after  denying  that  any  body  knows  wkeUf  koWf  and  why 
the  Creator  works  a  miracle,  proceeds  to  specify  the  time^  insiru^ 
tmfUf  and  obfecl  0(9.  miraciUous  scarcity ;  and  then,  assuring  us 
that  the  elements  were  ^ployed  to  execute  the  judgements  of 
Providenoe,  denies  that  this  is  any  proof  of  a  positive  miracle* 

Having  given  us  this  specimen  of  his  talents  for  theological 
metaphysics,  Mr  Nares  commences  his  attack  upon  the  farmers  ^ 
•ocoses  them  of  cruelty  and  avarice ;  raises  the  old  cry  of  mo- 
iKipoly ;  and  egresses  some  doubts,  in  a  note,  whether  the  bet* 
ter  way  would  not  be,  to  subject  their  granaries  to  the  controul 
of  an  exciseman ;  and  to  levy  heavy  penalties  upon  those,  in 
whose  possession  com,  beyond  a  certain  quantity  to  be  fixed  bv 
lawy  should  be  found. — This  style  of  reasoning  is  pardonal^ 
Ciloogh  in  those  who  argue  from  the  belly,  rather  than  the 
iMrains  $  but  in  a  well  fed«  and  well  educated  clergyman,  who 
lias  never  been  disturbed,  by  hunger,  firom  the  free  exercise  of 
cultivated  talents,  it  merits  the  severest  reprehension.  The 
ibnner  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  raise  the  price  of  com  $  he  never 
has  fixed,  and  never  can  fix  it.  He  is  unquestionably  justified  in 
xeeebnng  any  price  he  can  obtain ;  for  it  happens,  very  beauti* 
iiilly,  that  the  effect  of  his  effi>rts  to  better  his. fortune,  is  as 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  if  their  motive  had  not  been  selfish* 
The  poor  are  not  to  be  supported,  in  time  of  famine,  by  abate- 
ment of  price  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  subscription 
d  rtsid^tiary  canons,  archdeacons,  and  all  men  rich  in  public 
or  private  property ;  and  to  these  subscriptions,  the  farmer  should 
oootribute  according  to  the  amount  of  his  fortune*  To  insist 
tiiat  he  should  take  a  less  price,  when  he  can  obtain  a  greater^ 
is  to  insist  upon  laying  on  that  order  of  men,  the  whole  ourden 
of  sapponing  the  poor  $  a  convenient  system  enough,  in  the  eye^ 
of  a  rich  ecdesiastic ;  and  objectionable  only,  because  it  is  iiO'* 
practtcabiet  pecnidoosy  and  unjusu 
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The  question  of  the  corn  trade,  has  divided  society  faito  two 

Earts — ^those  who  have  any  talents  for  reasoning,  and  those  who 
ave  not.  We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  taking  any 
notice  of  errors  that  have  been  so  frequently,  and  so  unanswei^ 
ably  exposed  ;  but,  whei\  they  are  ecnoed  from  the  bench  and 
the  pulpit,  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  may  perhaps  communicate 
some  degree  of  importance  to  the  silliest  and  most  extravagant 
doctrines. 

No  reasoning  can  be  more  radically  erroneous,  than  that  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Mr  Nares's  sermon  is  founded.  The  most 
benevolent,  the  most  christian,  and  the  most  firofitable  conduce 
the  farmer  can  pursue,  is,  to  sell  his  commodities  for  the  highest, 
pri6e  he  can  possibly  obtain.  This  advice,  we  think,  is  hot  in 
any  great  danger  of  being  rejected :  we  wish  we  were  equally 
sure  of  success,  in  counselling  the  Reverend  Mr  Nares  to  attend, 
in  future,  to  practical,  rather  than  theoretical  questions  about 
provisions.  He  may  be  a  very  hospitable  archdeacon ;  but  no* 
thing  short  of  a  positive  miracle  can  make  him  an  acute  reasoner* 


Art.  XXI.  The  Journal  of  Frederick  Homeman^s  Travels^  from 
Cairo  to  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fezzaa,  ia  Afiv 
ca,  ia  the  years  1 797-8.     London.     Nichols.     1 8o2. 

Tt  is  known  to  our  readers,  ihat,  in  the  year  1788,  several 
"^  public «spiri ted  individuals  formed  themselves  into  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  promoting  discoveries  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  From  various  unfortunate  accidents,  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  deficiency  of  funds,  little  progress  was  for  some  time 
made  in  the  pursuit  of  this  very  interesting  object  But,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1797,  Mr  Park  returned  from  exploring  the 
course  of  the  Niger,  and  the  territories  situated  in  its  vicinity; 
and,  although  he  failed  in  his  attempts  to  reach  the  great  towns 
which  lye  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  information  afforded 
by  his  narrative  is,  without  doubt,  extremely  important. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  contains  an  accotii^  of  the  suceess 
which  has  attended  the  commencement  of  another  expedition, 
undertaken  under  the  Society's  patronage.  Frederick  Homeman^ 
a  native  of  Germany,  united  that  strength  of  constitution  and* 
entorprizing  spirit,  which  voyages  of  discovery  so  eminently 
require.  At  the  Society's  expense,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  Qrienul  literature  in  the  University  of  Guttingen.  In  ^1797, 
he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  through  France ;  where  he  met  with 
every  assistance  from  that  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has 
always  directed  the  scientific  circles  of  Paris.  Aft^  a  rettdence 
of  near  twdve  montlis  at  Cairo,  during  which  he' became  ao- 
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runlet  wUb  the  lan^age^  and}  io  some  degree,  hatituatcd  to 
ii)aAner«  of  the  Arabi,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  polite  aUcn^o 
tioQ  of  Bonaparte,  (wbo  was  at  thfit  time  pillaging  Egypt,  un- 
der the  treble  di9guise  of  a  mussulman,  a  man  of  science,  and  a 
friend  of  liberty),  to  join  the  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims 
pn  U^eir  return,  from  the  East,  to  the  inland  kingdoms  of  Africa. 
Previous  to  hi^  departure,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  in 
his  service,  Joseph  Frendenhurg,  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who 
liad,  twelve  years  before,  been  forced  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
faith,  and  had  aoquired,  during  that  period,  from  intercourse 
with  the.  natives,  and  various  journeys  to  Mecca,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language*  reli^non,  and  customs  of  the  m,ussuI-< 
mans  in  tho^  parts  or  tlie  East.  Assuming  the  character  of 
|t  Malipipetan  merchant,  from  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
T^vki^h  empire,  and  accompanied  by  Frendenburg  as  his  inter- 
prater^  Mr  Hprpeman  proceeded  with  the  caravan,  in  a  westerly. 
direction,  across  the  grpat  d^sart  which  separates  Egypt  froo) 
the  re^t  pf  Africa ;  and,  after  ^journey  of  considerable  fatiguCf 
ftrrived  at  the  Ua^is  of  Siwah  j  ope  of  those  fertile  spots,  which, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  pathless  sands,  and  only  approached  by 
\he  *  ship  of  the  desart, '  has  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
tlie  Orientals,  the  resemblance  pf  islands  in  the  ocean«  Siwah  is 
a  smajl  independent  i}tate,  nominally  in  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan^ 
but  gpverned  by  a  number  of  sheiks,  whose  contentions  are  pro- 
ductive pf  frequent  tumult  and  bloodshed.  Dates  form  the 
principal  part  of  its  produce,  and  are  at  once  the  chief  article  of 
exchange  with  the  caravan,  and  the  measure  by  which  ail  value 
is  reguhted  in  the  qountiy :  yet  money  is  not  unknown  among 
the  l^iwahans ;  for  we  are  informed,  that  *  a  large  garden  is 
valued  at  400  to  600  real-patuack$,  or  imperial  dollars.'  p.  15. 
Something  of  tlie  same  kind  is  related  by  Bruce,  iv.  406,  in  hia 
account  of  Atbara ;  where,  it  seems,  coarse  cloths,  of  a  particu*^ 
lar  size,  manufactured  in  Zeawa,  pass  current,  although  metal 
coins  are  also  in  use. 

In  Siwah,  our  traveller  did  not  fail  to  visit  the  ruins  discovered 
by  Bx'pwne,  and  supposed  by  Major  Reimel  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  But  he  was  prevente4 
from  examining  this  interesting  spot,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  na* 
tiyea,  who  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  an  infidel,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  him  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Accordingly,  his  aocoiin( 
of  the  ruins  is  bv  no  means  so  accurate  or  full,  as  that  which  haa 
been  given  by  the  original  discoverer. 

After  resting  in  this  fruitful  territory  for  some  d^^ySf  the  cara-* 
van  again  entered  the  desart,  and  proceeded  towards  Fezzan.  But 
it  bad  not  travelled  fiir,  when  the  Siwah^ns  overtook  it,  for  tb^ 
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becomes  a  market  where  merchants  meet,  in  tlieir  passage  to  di& 
ferent  quarters  of  Africa,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  and  dates^ 
almost  the  only  native  commodities  of  the  country.  The  articles 
which  these  caravans  bring  from  the  interior,  are  diiefly  slaves, 
feathers,  and  |s;old  dust,  in  return  for  which,  they  carry  back 
fire-arms,  trinkets,  and  other  goods  of  European  workmanship; 
together  with  the  more  costly  productions  and  manuikctures  of 
the  East. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  general  sketch  which 
Mr  Horneman  has  given  us  of  this  interesting  country.  Of 
Mourzouk,  the  capital,  it  is  rather  singular  that  he  gives  no 
description,  ahhough  he  resided  there  six  months.  IXiHng  this 
time,  ne  and  his  interpreter  Frendenburg  were  attacked  witn  th» 
country  fevei;,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Tatter.  Mr  Hom^hian) 
after  his  recovery,  went  to  Trijiolij  from  wlience  he  transmitted 
his  journal ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  neglected  to  give  any  nar-* 
rative  of  the  journey  from  Mourzouk  to  the  coast,  although 
this  tract  of  country  is  as  little  known  as  that  betwten  Cairo  and 
Fezzan,  and  can  scarcely  be  less  interesting.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  Tripoli,  he  returned  to  Mourzouk;  from  whence 
he  transmitted  various  notices  respecting  the  interior  oT  Africa, 
derived  from  the  information  of  difierent  natives  and  travellers 
with  whom  he  conversed.  In  his  last  letter,  dated  April  1800, 
he  informs  the  Society,  that  he  is  in  perfect  health,  ^nd  on  the 
eve  of  departing  with  the  caravan  for  Boumu,  where  he  intends 
to  join  the  great  caravan  for  Cashna;  wisely  proposing  to  avoid 
the  manifold  dangers  that  attend  a  protracted  residence  in  one 
place. 

Besides  the  journal  of  *Mr  Horneman,  and  his  other  commu- 
nications, the  volume  now  before  us  contains  prefatory  matter 
and  an  appendix,  occupying  nearly  douUe  the  space  allotted  to 
the  tract  which  forms  the  occasion  of  the  publication. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  the  utility  of  a  long  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  WiUiaib  Young,  the  secretary  and  editor; 
as  the  preface  contains  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  detailed 
respecting  the  present  publication.  This  *  Introductory  Essay ' 
occupies  nfteen  pages  of  laboured  and  pompous  panegyric  upon 
the  institution  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  author  recapitulates 
the  services  it  has  rendered  to  science  ^  and  views,  with  great 
complacency,  Uie  advantages  likely  to  result  from  its  labours. 

In  the  style  of  a  declamation  of  this  sort,  we  naturally  look 
for  <^a}ities  which  may  l^  dispensed  with  in  more  substantial 
productions.  As  it  is  evidently  unnecessa  ry ,  i  t  should  at  least  have 
been  written  with  elegance.  Uut  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in 
{fir  \ViUiaai  Young's  esany^  is  a  most  oppressive  stifihess  uf  at}  le,a 
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peqMtnl  aflbctatktti  of  deptb,  and  ladicrous  aU«npt  at  abstrac* 
tion;  which  seems  (according  to  the  Baronet's  opinion)  to  con- 
sist in  a'  carefiil  suppression  of  the  articles^  and  a  constant  sub- 
stitation  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  number.  So  accurately 
is  this  rule  observed,  thiEit  we  should  have  supposed  the  author 
to  be  desirous  only  of  attaining  mercantile  conciseness  iu  his 
composition)  if  the  intense  obscurity  of  passages  like  the  follow- 
ii^  had  not  convinced  us,  that  he  considers  the  method  just 
Oientioned  as  a  simple  receipt  for  philosophical  writing. 

'  Of  the  further  progress  of  this  accomplished  traveller,  the  editor 
forbears  to  intimate  design  or  suggestion.  The  season  of  mere  ex- 
pectation and  conjecture  is  gone  by.  It  were  idle,  indeed>  at  this 
period  of  actual  discovery,  to  hazard  surmise  for  future  correction 
#B  experiment.  *    p.  1 3. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  this  performance,  upon  farlhet' 
reflection,  it  occurs  to  us,  that  we  have  rather  been  too  hasty  in 
describing  it  as  an  useless  eulogium.  Possibly  it  may  contain  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  were  aware  of.  In  the  following  apo; 
thqnn,  for  instance,  much  valuable  truth  may  be  concealed;  and 
we  lament  our  inability  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it 

*  Knowledge  actually  acquired,  demands,  in  the  future  display, 
merely  accuracy  and  precision,  as  the  guides  to  further  success.  * 
p.  14. 

It  Is  true,  we  cannot  imagine  by  what  rule  of  proportion  the 
noccessful  journey  of  one  adventurer  is  made  to  discipline  ano- 
ther setting  out  in  a  different  track,  and  to  render  the  object  of 
his  expedition  definite  and  attainable.  Yet  the  Society  appears 
to  be  possessed  of  some  such  method  of  computation,  if  we  right- 
ly understand  the  foUowing  passage. 

'  The  Society  is  confirmed  in  its  purpose,  and  assured  of  its  ob- 
jects, and  of  the  means  of  attainment.  Its  travellers  will  not,  in  fu- 
ture, rush  on  with  zealous,  but  unadvised  curiosity,  or  hesitate  in  the 
dark,  and  on  unfounded  apprehensions ;  but,  disciplined  and  educat- 
ed, proceed,  with  a  spirit  corrected  and  confirmed  by  knowledge  and 
precaution,  towards  certain  purposes  and  ends. '     p.  12. 

And  from  another  passage  we  learn,  that  Major  Rennell  is  aa 
adept  in  this  occult  science:  for  he  *  hath  corrected  the  map  of 
Africai  with  a  learning  and  sagacity  which  hath  converted  conjee^ 
ture  into  knowledge ;  and,  on  experience  of  those  who  have  ex« 
pk>red  parts  of  that  great  continent,  given  confidence  to  each 
future  traveller  who  may  visit  its  remotest  regions. ' 

The  Introduction,  after  a  notice  of  the  expense  attending  the 
Society's  inquiries,  concludes  with  that  spedes  of  solicitation, 
whkh  consists  in  a  dignified  refusal  to  solicit. 
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'  The  Society  cannot  condescend  to  solietution ;  npr  it  it 
eary.  It  will  tuffice  that,  emboldened  by  saccets,  they  suggett  to 
their  countrymen,  that,  under  proper  patronage,  and  with  the  means 
of  extending  their  researches,  the  concluaan  mU  he  ^  advaniqge  to 
Great  Briiain,  to  Africa^  and  to  the  world* '     p.  15. 

While  the  Society,  instead  of  leaving  its  deeds  to  speak  for 
themselves,  continues  to  sound  forth  its  own  praises  in  studied 
eulogiums,  we  must  be  excused  for  stopping  to  examine,  a  little 
more  nearly,  those  achievements,  to  the  magnitude  of  which 
our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  turned. 

The  Secretary  is  extremely  anxious  to  represent  the  whole 
of  the  Society's  proceedings  as  r^uhur  and  systematic.  All 
its  operations  are,  accordmg  to  him,  parts  of  a  combined 
train  ;  and  the  successful  journeys  of  its  agents  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  die  instructions  with 
which  they  were  furnished.  Now,  we  very  much  doubt, 
if  any  further  praise  can  be  allowed  to  the  Association,  than 
that  of  finding  out  proper  emissaries,  and  paying  their  ex- 
penses. Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the  present  expedi- 
tion has  owed  its  success  entirely  to  Mr  Homeman.  We  are 
indeed  told,  that  afler  Mr  Park  had  designated,  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  pleased  to  call  the  '  route  of  country  and  of  men  $ '  after 
lie  had  given  information  of  *  the  viaticum  of  character  and  ac- 
complishments necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  future  travellers; 
pointed  out  the  road  to  districts  and  cities  of  greatest  interest, 
and  shown  the  means  pf  securing  entrance  and  hospitable  rec^ 
tion: '  the  Society  *  availed  itself  of  this  intelligence,  and  de- 
spatched Mr  Homeman,  who  gave  the  lesson  iulTeflPect '  But, 
unhappily,  a  very  obvious  anacnronism  deprives  this  fine  omibi' 
nation  of  all  pretensions  to  reality ;  for  Mr  Park  did  not  return 
till  the  very  end  of  December  1797  ;  and  Mr  Homeman,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Association  early  in  1796, 
left  London  in  July  1797:  so  that,  on  Mr  Park's  arrival,  an  ad- 
ditional viaticum  of  character  and  accomplishments  must  have 
been  despatched  after  him.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  believe,  that  the  success  of  Mr  Park's  expedition 
had  the  slightest  connexion  with  Mr  Homeman's,  or  that  the 
latter  gentleman  was,  in  the  smallest  degree,  indebted  to  the 
Society's  instructions  for  the  progress  which  he  made.  His  letter 
of  August  31,  1798,  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  with  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  ad- 
opt it.  His  arrangements  were,  indeed,  dictated  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  arrival  of  the  French  had  placed  all  Franks  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Thev  were  influenced  by  the  departure 
of  a  caravan  for  the  very  regions  which  be  had  received  general 
prders  to  explore.  *  They  were  recommended,  more  particular* 
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fyf  by  tiie  recent  fiuiuie  of  Mr  Browne,  who  had  travelled  alone, 
juid  undugaised. 

•    But,  to  whomsoever  belonffs  the  merit  of  the  success  which 
has  hitherto  accompamed  Mr  Homeman^  we  can  scarcely  allow, 
.that  his  discoveries  have  been  so  important,  as  to  justify  the 
vauntinff  style  of  the  Secretary ;  or  that  he  has  hitherto  done 
more^  £an  ffive  a- very  fair  promise  of  succeeding  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  his  ezpedution.    Neither  are  we  extremely  sanguine 
in  our  expectations  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  may  result 
finom  the  part  of  his  labours  which  is  ahreadv  terminated.     It  is 
difficult  to  see,  in  what  manner  he  has  ^  explored  a  road,  whidi 
mercantile  adventure  will  and  must  enter. '    The  course  of  the 
•caravans  has  been  known  for  ages*    Mr  Homeman  hiw  discover- 
ed no  new  productions,  whidi  may  excite  the  speculations  of 
traders  $  nor  has  he  discovered  any  easier  track,  by  which  the 
interior  of  Africa  may  be  approached.    The  commodities  which 
are  exchanged  in  Fezzan,  are  also  brought  to  Cairo  and  TripoH, 
where  European  merchants  may  obtain  Uiem  upon  more  advanta- 
geous terms  than  at  Mourzouk.  Long  journies  across  the  desarts, 
are  little  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  habits  of  Europeans.  But 
the  natives  of  Africa  are  inured  to  the  climate,  and  accustomed, 
by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  hardships,  to  the  various  diflSculties 
and  privations  which  attend  such  expeditions.    Among  them, 
too,  the  business  of  the  caravan  has,  for  ages,  assumed  a  r^u- 
lar  shi^ :  it  forms  a  separate  profession,  in  which  particular 
tribes  almost  exclusivelv  engage.    Thus,  the  trade  to  Cairo  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Angilans;  Uiat  to  Tripoli  is  carried  on  by  the 
Lochna  ;  while  the  Tibbo  and  Tuarick  nave  engrossed  the  com- 
merce of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Fezzan.    Nav,  so  regu- 
lariy  is  this  system  established,  that  Mr  Homeman  nas  pointed 
out  the  effiscts  of  the^caravan  life,  upon  the  character  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it;  and  who,  from  their  eai'liest  years,  are 
trained  to  its  artifices  and  hardships.    It  is  manifest,  therefore^ 
that  our  merchants  would  make  but  an  unprofiable  exchange, 
were  they  to  quit  their  present  stations,  in  order  to  secure  <  a 
priori^  of  fiictories,  and  establishments  oftrade;'  or  to  sup- 
{dant  those  tribes,  who  now  have  the  carrying  trade  of  the  inte- 
rior in  their  hands.     But,  admitting  that  such  an  object  were 
desireable,  neither  the  discoveries  oi  Mr  Park,  nor  those  of  Mr 
Horneman,  have  done  more  than  show  the  various  insurmount* 
aUe  obstacles  to  its  attainment.     Afi;es  of  gradual  improvement 
in  arts  and  civilization  must  elapse,  before  any  abatement  can  be 
expected,  of  that  deadly  hatred  which,  all  over  Africa,  appears 
to  inspire  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  agunst  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Christianity.     Nor  can  Europeans  hope  to  see  any 
a'apki  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace,  among  nations  who  are 
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this  city  is  four  miles  farther  from  Cairo,  than  by  tlie  aooonnu 
of  Browne  and  Ledyard ;  and  twenty-five  miles  nearer  to  Cairo» 
than  by  the  bearings  from  Mesurata.  Our  readers  will  judge, 
what  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  information  affi>rded  by 
Mr  Hornetnan's  journal,  in  a  question  of  such  minute  variations, 
when  they  are  aware  of  the  steps  which  lead  Major  Rennell  to 
his  conclusion.  The  loss  of  Mr  Homeman's  papers,  ,down  to 
the  third  day  after  his  departure  from  Siwah,  raiders  the  com* 
putation  of  the  distance  of  Siwah,  by  his  journal,  so  inaccurate, 
that  Major  RenneQ  fixes  the  situation  of  this  town  entirely  from 
•Mr  Browne's  observations.  In  determining  the  distance  of  An- 
gila  from  Siwah,  Major  Rennell  takes  the  medium  betweea  hit 
computations  founded  on  Mr  Horneman's  journal,  and  the  dis-> 
tance  given  by  Edrisi :  yet  it  is  observed,  that  the  authorities  col- 
lected by  Mr  Beaufoy,  make  this  distance  greater  than  Edrisi 
does ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mr  Horneman's  acH 
count  of  the  first  twenty-three  hours  of  his  journey  from  Siwah 
must  have  been  kept  from  memory,  as  his  papers  were  not  lost 
until  he  had  travelled  nearly  three  days  from  Siwah.  Laatljr* 
Mi*  Horneman  does  not  give,  in  hours,  the  whole  time  spent  m 
travelling  between  Angila  and  Mourzouk  i  he  inserts  nine  days 
in  his  account :  so  that  a  very  small  error,  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  these  days,  assumed  by  Mr  Rennell  to  have  been 
£pent  in  travelling,  will  produce  all  the  difierence  in  question, 
of  four,  or  even  of  twenty-five  miles.  If,  then,  the  accounts 
collected  by  Messrs  Browne  and  Ledyard,  render  it  necessary 
to  place  Mourzouk  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  eastward  of  its  bear- 
ing from  Mesurata,  according  to  former  authorities,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  confirmation,  and  much  less  any  correction  of 
its  new  position,  should  be  allowed  to  arise  from  Mr  Horneman's 
journal.  We  must  again  observe,  that  we  entertain  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  this  traveller's  success  $  but,  as  yet,  we  have 
only  accompanied  him  to  the  point  where  his  course  begins ; 
and  we  regret  that  the  Association  has  lavished  all  its  oqpressions 
of  self-gratulation  upon  the  i^pcarance  of  the  blossoms,  instead 
of  reserving  them  in  honour  of  that  plentiful  harvest  of  disco- 
very, which  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  the  singular  accomplish- 
ments of  the  labourer,  give  us  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  last  article  of  the  Appendix,  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Marsden 
to  Sir  Jof eph Banks,  on  the  languageof  Siwah.  FVom  a  compari- 
son of  the  specimen  brought  home  by  Mr  Horneman,  with  the 
language  of  the  Berbers,  or  Sbilhaof  Mount  Atlas,  Mr  Marsden 
is  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Siwahan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Berber 
and  Arabic,  extending,  probably,  through  the  whole  breadth  of 
Africa,  between  the  negro  dialects  on  the  south,  and  the  Mbor- 
ijbh  oa  the  Moditenanean.    Mr  Marsden's  infisrcnce  acquires 


itill  (jreAter  foTce,  from  the  aoooont  of  the.  Siwahane  given  by 
the  Arabian  geographers,  viz.  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Bcav 
bers  and  Arws. 

This  volome  oondades  with  a  list  of  the  kdies  and  gentle* 
men  who  compose  the  African  Association,  accompanied  by  a 
notice  of  the  mode  of  applying  for  seats,  and  the  terms  of  ad* 
mission. 


Art.  XXII.  Foyages  from  Montreal^  on  the  river  St  Laturenoe^ 
through  the  Continent  of  North  America^  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Oceans^  in  thenars  17B9  and  1793  :  With  a  Preliminary  Account 
ofcheFmr  Trade..  By  Alexander  Mackenzie.  London*  4to.   1801* 

n^HouoH  this  large  volume  will  convey  but  little  important  in- 
'^  formation  to  the  geographer,  the  naturalist,  or  the  states* 
man,  it  will  probably  be  perused  with  very  general  interest  and 
satisfiiction.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  traversing  a  vast 
and  unknown  continent,  that  gives  an  agreeable  expansion  ta 
our  conceptions ;  and  ^e  imagination  is  msensibly  engaged  and 
inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  the  perils  and  the  no- 
velties that  are  implied  in  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

A  small  band  of  adventurers,  exposed,  for  months  together, 
inaboat  of  bark,  upon  those  inhospitable  waters,  *  which  (to 
use  our  author's  own  language)  had  never  before  borne  any  o- 
ther  vessel  than  the  canoe  ot  the  savage,  and  traversing  those 
desarts,  where  an  European  had  never  before  presented  uimself 
to  the  eye  of  its  swartny  natives ; '  exhibit  a  spectacle  that  is 
wdl  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  attention.  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  romantic  expedition  of  Orellana,  and  carry  back 
the  imagination  to  those  days  of  enterprize  and  discovery,  when 
the  Genius'of  Europe  broke  into  all  the  continents  of  the  world, 
and  performed  and  aiscovered  wonders,  that  made  the  marvellous 
bmiliar,  and  obtained  credit  even  for  impossibilities.  Though 
that  great  harvest,  both  of  invention  and  discovery,  be  now 
o?er,  die  gleanings  that  remain  for  this  later  age,  are  neither 
few  nor  inconsiderable;  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  has  travel* 
kd  for  them  over  a  lai^  and  rugged  field,  certainly  has  neither 
kst  his  labour  nor  misemployed  it. 

He  has  broufi^t  back,  indeed,  no  report  of  prodigies,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  and  has  not  found,  in  his  way,  the  mate- 
rials of  those  descriptions  which  animate  the  narratives  of  more 
fortunate  travellers.  He  has  discovered,  in  the  wilderness,  no 
tiaoes  of  ancient  civilization,  and  no  indications  of  surpassing 
wisdom  and  virtue  among  the  savages :  he  has  found  no  pyra- 
niid%  nor.  labyrinths,  nor.  deserted  cities,  nor  splendid  ruina; 
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and  neither  reasoned  with  the  niperb  phUosophers  of  El  DeradOf 
nor  exercised  himself,  in  gallantry  and  arms,  with  the  nympbf 
of  an  Amazonian  community.  His  adventures,  however,  have 
all  the  interest  that  sober  probabilitv  will  admit  of,  or  diat  is 
consistent  with  his  situation.  He  foUowed  a  painiiil  course, 
through  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  an  unknown  termination  i 
and  went  steadily  forward,  without  knowing  where  he  was  to 
issue,  amidst  the  roaring  of  cataracts,  and  the  solitude  of  moun« 
tains ;  exposed  to  the  daily  hazard  of  shipwreck,  and  famine,  and 
mutiny ;  and  to  the  danger  of  treachery  or  assault  from  the  me- 
lancholy savages  that  roamed  across  his  course,  ojr  reluctantly 
agreed  to  direct  it  His  narrative,. if  sometimes  minute  and  fa- 
tiguing, is  uniformly  distinct  and  consistent:,  his  observations, 
though  not  numerous,  are  sagacious  and  unassuming ;  and  the 
whole  work  bears  an  impression  of  correctness  and  veracity,  that 
leaves  no  unpleasant  feeling  of  doubt  or  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

The  work  may  properly  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts.  The 
first,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole,  is  a  history 
of  the  fur  trade,  with  an  account  of  the  natives  with  whom  it 
is  carried  on,  and  the  route  by  which  the  commodities  are  trans* 
mitted.  The  second  contains  the  journal  of  a  voyage  unden- 
taken  in  1789,  which  terminated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  in  nortli 
latitude  69.  west  longitude  134.  being  about  24  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  the  point  at  which  Mr  Hearne  reached  the  same  sea 
Jn  1771.  The  third,  and  most  consideraUe,  is  the  journal  of  the 
voyage  which  brought  Mr  Mackenzie  to  the  shores  of  the  Paci- 
fic, in  latitude  S2.  2 1 .  north,  and  longitude  127.  west.  The  na- 
ture of  our  plan  will  permit  us  to  make  but  a  very  few  observa- 
tions on  these  three  articles. 

The  fur  trade  of  Canada  (which  is  inoomparaUv  more  active 
than  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company) 
carries  those  who  are  engaged^  in  it  to  the  astonishing  disti^ice  of 
Jour  thousand  miles  to  the  westward  of  Montreal  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  mediation  of  fifty  clerks,  seventy-one  interpreters, 
and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoe  men,  who  are 
commonly  attended  with  a  cortig^  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
Indian  women  and  children.  This  northern  caravan  embarks, 
every  Spring,  in  difierent  divisions,  in  slight  canoes  of  bark, 
upon  rivers  newly  fireed  from  the  ice,  and  proceeds  along  its 
weary  voyage,  .through  every  sort  of  difficulty  and  disoonuort 
In  the  course  of  tlieir  progress  to  the  westward,  the  canoes  are 
unloaded,  and  towed  up  more  than  two  hutulred  rapidSf  while 
the  cargoes  are  conveyed  on  mens  shoulders  by  land  i  and 
the  vessels  themselves,  with  their  loading,  are  transported  over 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirfy  carrying  placfs^  from  t«en- 


ty-five  paces  to  thirteen  miles  in  lencth.  The  detachment  diat 
leaves  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of  May,  arrives  at  the  Grande 
PaHagey  upon  Lake  Superior,  about  the  middle  of  June,  where 
they  are  met  by  those  who  had  spent  the  Winter  in  the  remoter 
establishments,  and  from  whom  they  receive  the  furs  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  their  Winter  traffic  Upwards 
of  twfh'e  hundred  men,  Mr  Mackenzie  says,  are  tiius  assembled, 
every  Summer,  in  this  remote  wilderness,  and  live  together,  for 
•  week  or  two,  in  a  comfortable  and  convivial  manner.  After 
afl  their  accounts  are  settled,  the  furs  are  repacked,  and  embark* 
ed  in  a  part  of  the  canoes  for  Montreal,  where  they  usually  arrive 
in  September ;  and  the  remainder  proceed,  with  the  articles  ne« 
cessary  for  carrying  on  the  trade,  to  the  difierent  posts  and  &- 
ataUishments  in  the  Indian  country.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  or 
six^  miles  from  Ghrande  Porta^,  they  arrive  at  the  hei^  of 
landy  by  which  the  waters  that  issue  into  the  Atlantic,  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  that  discharge  themselves  into  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Frozen  Ocean,  From  this  point,  therefore,  the  traders 
proceed  to  the  westward,  along  with  the  current ;  and  traverse 
muiy  a  dreary  lake,  and  wind  along  many  a  dangerous  stream, 
before  they  reach  their  utmost  destination  at  Fort  Chepewyan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  in  longitude  1 10,  W.  Little 
lees  than  seventv  pages  are  dedicated,  by  Mr  Mackenzie,  to  the 
descripticm  of  this  route,  and  the  enumeration  of  the  successive 
lakes,'  rivers,  rapids,  and  carrying-places,  of  which  it  is  com« 
poaed.  A  distinct  map  would  certainly  have  conveyed  a  great 
deal  more  information :  and  a  very  short  memoir,  in  illustration  . 
of  it,  might  have  contained  all  the  important  inteUigence  that 
coeU  not  be  presented,  at  once,  by  the  graver,  to  the  eye. 
There  are  occasional  patches  of  interesting  description,  and  some 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  natives,  and  the  traders  who  cou-« 
sort  with  them ;  but  this  part  of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  ex« 
tremely  tedious  and  perplexing,  and  should  have  been  confined 
within  much  narrower  limits. 

The  only  stage  in  all  this  pilgrimage,  which  we  shall  detain  our 
readers  with  mentioning,  is  that  of  Lake  Winipic,  in  longitude 
97.  west  s  which  seems  calculated,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  to 
become  die  grand  depot  of  this  traffic,  if  small-pox  and  spirituous 
liquors  do  not  speedily  intercept  itsextension,  by  thecompleteexdr- 
padonofthelndians.  This  lakecommunicates,  in adirectand short 
channel,  with  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  by  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Nelson,  and  is  connected  with  the  countiies  at  the 
head  of  the  Missisippi  and  Missisouri  by  the  Assiniboin  and  Red 
rivers,  besides  lying  in  the  direct  tract  from  the  Saskatchiwine  and 
Athabasca  rivers,  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  sources  of  the  St 
Lawrence.    It  is  by  this  last  channel  alone  that  the  North-  West 
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Company  have  hitherto  been  able  to  trannnit  the  ooaunoditie^ 
the^  nave  coliected  about  Lake  Winipic ;  the  jealouajr  of  trade, 
having  determined  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  reraae  them  a 
passage  into  that  sea  by  the  Nelson  or  Severn  rivers* 

or  this  jealousy  on  tne  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company^ 
and  the  disadvantages  and  obstructions  which  it  is  constantly 
producing  to  the  Canadian  adventurers,  'Mx  Mackenzie  speaks 
throughout  the  whole  work  in  terms  of  decided  reprobation.  Mr 
Mackenzie,  however,  is  a  partner  of  the  Canadian  Assodation  i 
and  the  members  of  the  rival  Company  have  not  been  heaid 
in  the  cause.  We  will  not  presume,  therefore,  to  give  any 
opinion,  in  a  question  that  has  oeen  but  partially  stated ;  though 
it  does  occur  to  us,  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  between 
Lake  Winipic  and  Hudson's  Bay  would  probably  tend,  in  a  very 
little  time,  to  transfer  the  whole  trade  to  the  borders  of  that 
sea,  or  at  least  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  share  which  Canada 
now  enjoys  of  it  If  the  greater  part  of  the  furs  collected  in  the 
Indian  country  could  be  sent  more  readily  and  cheaply  to  mar- 
ket, by  the  route  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  waters,  (which  seems  to 
be  allowed),  it  must  follow,  that  the  commodities  with  which  the 
trade  is  carried  on,  could  ako  be  sent  into  the  Indian  country, 
by  that  route,  with  the  greatest  advantage.  These  conunoditiesy 
however,  are  almost  all  brought  from  Ei^land ;  and  the  furs  are 
uniformly  carried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  market.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  share  the  merchants  in 
Montreal  could  easily  retain  in  such  a  traffic  The  furs  could 
be  carried  directly  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Great  Britain  ;  and 
the  necessary  goods,  to  answer  them,  directly  from  Great  Bri<- 
tain  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  that  such 
a  trade  could  long  continue  in  the  hands  of  persons  residing  in 
Montreal,  or  that  the  materiab  of  it  should  be  carried  neai^  a 
thousand  miles  out  of  their  course,  when  such  a  deviation  could 
be  efiectuaUy  prevented,  by  an  establishment  at  the  York  or  the 
Churchill  Fort.  Though  it  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
fiur  trade  could  be  carried  on  with  greater  profit  and  fkdUty  by 
the  route  of  Hudson's  Bay,  than  by  that  of  the  St  Lawroioerit 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  interest  oi  those  who  reside  upon  die 
latter,  toinsist  upon  forcing  it  into  that  channel.  If  the  Huds<m's 
Bay  Company  have  neglected  the  advantages  with  which  their 
charter  invested  them,  the  Canadian  traders  have  made  grefit 
profit  by  the  omission  j  and  it  really  seems  a  little  unreascmaUe 
m  them  to  contend,  that  their  rivals  should  be  deprived  of  their 
charter  altogether,  as  a  punishment  for  not  havmg  made  that 
judicious  use  of  it,  whi^h  would  probably  have  entirely  pre* 
vented  the  existence  of  a  Canadian  competition.    Exclusive  pit- 
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1^^^  are  p^obabfy  of  no  gres^  benefit  to  diis  trade,  or  to  seay 
<Abmr ;  bdt  the  consequence  of  thrdwine  it  quite  open,  would  not 
be,  ^te  imagine,  to  centre  it  in  the  merenants  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

There  is  another  commercial  disadvantage  in  this  trade,  liow- 
erer,  of  wliicfa  Mr  Mackenzie  complains  witli  more  justice.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  fiirs  collected  in  America,  are  ultimate* 
If  destined,  it  is  generaUy  known,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Chinese ;  diose  that  are  sent  by  the  way  of  London,  however, 
can  only  be  forward^  by  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  i 
and  such  is  the  delay,  the  weight  of  the  duty,  and  the  difficuli^. 
in  getting  home  the  produce,  that  severd  experiments  have  been 
ah^cady  made,. to  send  the  goods  to  China,  directly  through  th^ 
United  States,  where  no  such  impediments  exist;  and  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  unless  some  indul/j^ence  be 
shown  by  tbe  East  India  Company,  the  whole  trade  will  mfallibly 
Ml  into  that  channel,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  England,  and 
incjonvenience  of  the  Canadian  adventurer. 

To  these  arbitrary  restrictions  ilpon  the  trade,  there  is  to  be 
added,  it  seems,  the  disadvantage  under  which  it  labours,  from 
tlie  unusual  length  of  time  that  is  requisite  to  bring  in  its  re^ 
tarns;  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  credit  upon  the  expenditarey 
it  is  said,  by  no  less  than  two  or  three  years.  We  shall  insert 
Mr  Mackenzie's  owh  statement  6f  the  proceedings^  He  takes  the 
example  of  goods  that  Bxepaidjor  in  1798. 

*  The  orders  for  the  goods  are  sent  to  this  country  25th  Oct.  1796. 
They  are  shipped  from  London  ...  March  1 797. 
They  arrive  in  Montreal  -  -  -        -        June  1797. 

They  are  made  up  in  the  course  of  th»t  Summef  and  Winter. 
They  are  sent  from  Montreal        -        -         .       -       May  1798-  ' 
They  aniv«  in  the  Indian  country,  and  are  exchanged  for 

furs  the  following  Winter  .  .  -  -  1798-9. 
Which  fars  come  to  Wfontreal  ...  Sept.  1799. 
Aad  are  shipped  for  London,  where  they  are  sold  in 

March  and  April,  and  paid  for  in  May  or  June    *    1800. ' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  inconveniences,  the  trade  must  still 
be  a  profitable  one;  as  it  has  been  constantly  increasing  for  these 
last  twentf  years ;  and  is  stated  by  Mr  Mackenzie  himself,  ta 
have  '  tripled  its  amount  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  with  pro* 
poftionate  profits, '  &c. 

The  renminder  <rfthis  first  part  <^  the  work  is  occupied  with 
an  account  of  the  native  inhabitants,  who  are  divided  by  Mr 
Mackenzie  into  two  great  families,  the  Krusteneaiix  and  the 
Cheptayan,  Tbe  fofmer  comprehend  almost  all  the  tribes  that 
border  upon  the  Atlantic,  or  upon  the  colonies  of  Europe ;  and 
are  said  to  be  gradually  diffusing  themselves  to  the  westward, 
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and  making  an  easy  conquest,  for  the  most  part,  of  tbe  faordcK 
ti^ith  which  they  encounter :  the  fire-arms  wnich  they  have  ob* 
tained  from  the  colonies,  contribute,  it  is  probable,  not  a  little 
to  their  success.  The  Chepewyans,  on  the  contrary,  are  evi- 
dently in  a  progre9s^(?m  the  westward  ;  and  are  not  known  t» 
have  advanced  to  the.  east  of  longitude  108.  They  have  yidded 
to  the  Knisteneanx  wherever  they  have  met  with  than ;  and 
seem  likely  to  be  incorporated  with  their  conquerors.  Those 
two  nations  speak  different  languages;  and  have  some  usagea 
and  saperstitions  that  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  basis  of  die 
character,  however,  appears  to  be  the  same  in  both ;  and  the 
dmilarity  of  their  externa)  appearance,  habits  and  ways  of  Ufe, 
points  out,  with  apparent  certainty,  the  identity  of  their  com* 
Aion  origin  ;  though  Mr  Madcenzie  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Chepewyans  are  <»f  Asiatic  origin,  and  are  in  the  course  of  a 
progress  from  Siberia.  Those  who  have  read  what  Charlevoix, 
Lafiteau,  Adair,  and  Hearne  have  written  upon  the  character 
And  manners  of  tbe  North  American  savage,  will  derive  but 
Kttle  additional  information  from  the  narrative  of  Mr  Mao- 
kenzie.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  find  such  a  concurrence 
in  the  reports  of  persons  who^e  characters  and  objects  were  so 
dijfierent 

There  is  one  remark,  which,  though  by  no  means  new, 
is  irresistibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of  these  descrip- 
tions;— that  those  nations  have  made  no  sensible  progress  in 
civilization  or  improvement,  after  an  intercom'se  of  little  less 
than  tv^o  hundred  years  with  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
colonies  of  Europe.  By  the  partial  use  of  iron  and  of  cunpowi- 
der,  we  have  made  their  wars  more  sanguinary  than  fermerly, 
and  provided  still  more  largely  for  their  extermination,  by  toe 
introduction  of  rum  and  the  smali-pox.  Their  numbers  are 
iMrasting  away,  accordingly,  by  a  yearly  and  visible  diminution  ; 
and  it  appears  now  to  be  tolerably  certain,  that  the  whole  raoe 
ivill  be  extinct  before  a  single  tribe  has  been  reclaimed  firom  the 
misery  and  disorders  of  a  barbarous  life.  Even  in  the  immediate 
neigboourhood  of  the  colonies,  and  where  every  exertion  has 
been  made  for  their  improvement  that  religious  zeal  and  inte- 
tested  policy  could  dictate,  no  sensible  progress  has  been  effected* 
The  children  of  a  whole  tribe  have  even  been  carefully  educated, 
in  vain.  The  Algonquins,  who  have  an  establishment  within 
thirty  miles  of  Montreal,  have  the  Scriptures  explained  to  them 
in  their  own  language ;  and  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  in 
their  youth,  by  the  zeal  and  attention  of  their  pastors.  *  But 
notwithstanding  these  advantages, '  says  Mr  Mackenzie,  *  and 
though  tlie  estabibihment  is  nearly  coeval  with  tbe  colonization  of 
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the  cx>ttntiy,  ihtrfAo  not  advance  towards  a  state  of  ciVili^Btk^a; 
but  retain  their  ancient  habits,  language,  and  ctt$toms,  and  are 
becoming  every  day  more  depraved,  indigent,  and  insignificant. ' 
In  another  place,  be  describes  the  natives  around  the  remoter 
estaUishments,  as  being  *  one  half  of  the  year  $tarving^  and  the 
other  half  intoxicated : '  and  adds,  ^  that  through  their,  ejothful 
and  dissolute  lives,  their  numbers  are  in  a  very  perceptible  state 
(^  diminution. ' 

There  is  something,  at  first  sight,  very  unaccountable  in  this 
obstinate  indocility  of  those  people^  Nations  seem  formerly  to 
have  caught  dvilizaiion  by  contact,  and  to  have  started  forward 
in  the  career  of  improvement,  upon  the  slightest  impulse  or  sug- 
gestion. Iii  those  instances,  however,  the  distance  probably,  was 
not  so  great  between  the  barbarian  and  his  instructors^  as  it  is  ia 
this  case  9  and  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  our  method  of  in- 
struction, has  not  been  very  judicious  or  consistent  Reading 
and  writing,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  certaiply 
.are  not  ihejirst  steps  by  which  a  savage  community  Li  .to  be  se« 
duoed  firom  its  wild  and  disorderly  habits ;  and  the  whole  pro** 
gress  may  possibly  be  impeded  by  such  an  inversion  of  its  stages. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  our  demand  for  furs,  we  compel  them,  ia 
a  manner,  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  hunting,  and  thus  give  a 
bounty  for  the  presejfvation  of  barbarism,  while  we  affect  to  be 
leriously  engaged  in  subduing  it,  by  baptisms^  and  schoolboy 
tasks  of'^  catechisms  and  grammars^ 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  stubborn  indocility  of  the  Indiansy 
who  resist  all  the  preOept  and  exaixvple  of  the  colonists,  it  ia 
worth  while  just  to  mention  the  fadlity  with  which  some  of  the 
latter  assume  the  manners  and  character  of  the  savages.  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  in  the  borders  of  tbe  Indian  country^ 
brings  back  reports  of  the  multitude  of  white  men  that  are  fotind 
incorporated  in  the  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  voluntarily  reduced 
to  the  same  way. of  life  that  is  natural  to  those  people*  Mr 
Mackenane  informs  us,  that  *  there  were  very  great  numbers^ 
who,  after  accompanying  the  Indians  for  a  season  or  two  in  the^ 
-expeditions,  became  sO'much  attached  to  their  mode  of  life  as  to 
k)se  all  relish  for  their  former  habits  and  native  homes. '  They 
were  called  in  Canada,  Coureur&des  boiSf  and  seem  to  have  unit^ 
ed  all  the  vices  of  the  civilized  and  savage  character.  This  is 
Bo  tperhaps  very  surprising.  The  condition  of  a  labourer  ia 
the  fewest  rank  of  society,  (to  which  it  is  probable  that  tliese  re» 
oegadoes  belonged),  is  scarcely  superior,  in  most  civilized  socie- 
ties, to  the  ordinary  life  of  a  savage.  Where  the  character  ia 
faadamentally  licentious  besides^  the  mere  freedom  from  con- 
troul  will  make  amends  for  many  hardships  s  and  the  decree  o£ 
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favour  and  consideration  in  which  such  a  amrert  vmM  prdlnh 
bly  be  held,  Would  be  a  new  motive  for  the  transition. 

Of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  Mr  Mao- 
kenzie^s  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Frozen  Oc«ui  in  1789,  we 
have  but  very  little  to  say.  It  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  racific;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  its  termination, 
that  the  author  perceived,  from  the  continued  northerly  course 
of  the  river,  that  it  must  fall  into  the  ocean  in  that  direction. 
He  set  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  and 
passed  down  the  Peace,  or  Slave  River,  to  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
This  expanse  of  water  he  found  so  much  incumbered  with  ice, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  that  he  was  obliged  to  coast  round  a 
great  part  of  it,  till  he  reached  its  main  outkt  towards  the  Nordi- 
west,  in  latitude  61.  N.  The  stream  on  which  he  was  now  em* 
barked,  carried  him  forward,  for  seven  and  twenty  days,  with  A 
rapid  and  safe  current,  tiD  he  was  warned  of  bis  approach  to  the 
sea  (in  latitude  69.  N.)  by  the  action  of  the  tide  in  the  channel 
and  on  the  shores.  The  violence  of  the  swell,  and  the  kteness 
of  the  season,  prevented  him  from  going  any  fkrther ;  and  he 
set  out  on  his  return,  without  having  quitted  the  fresh  water,  or 
got  clear  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Neither  his  adventures  nor  observations,  in  this  ^cpedition* 
require  much  notice.  The  wind  blew  violently  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  the  canoe  became  leaky.  The  most  serious  of  his  perils, 
however,  were  from  famine ;  as  the  subsistence  of  the  whole  party 
depended,  almost  entirely,  upon  their  daily  success  in  hunting  and 
jfishing;  and  game  was  not  always  equally  plenty.  If  their  con- 
aumption  was  uniform,  indeed,  it  must  have  required  no  or^arf 
diligcncb  in  their  purveyors  to  supply  it;  for  he  mentions,  indden- 
-  tidly,  that  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  ten  men  and  four  women, 
*  despatched  two  rein-deer,  four  swans,  forty-five  geese,  and  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  fishj  in  the  course  of  six  days. '  The 
tiatives  with  whom  be  had  any  intercourse,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  different  from  other  savages;  they  were  timorous  and  turbu- 
lent, and  iull  of  inconsistency  and  deceit;  skilful  and  dexterous  in 
ftnaringgame  andcatchingfish,and  in  the  fabrication  of  their  arms, 
implementsand canoes;  but  ignorantand  awkward  as  toevery  thing 
else;  and  almost  totally  devoid  of  curiosiU'  or  attention.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  strangers  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  gun^powdeo 
and  spirituous  liquors,  ana  to  have  bad  no  other  way  of  boih'ng 
their  provisions  than  by  throwing  heated  stones  into  baskets  con- 
taining water.  Their  language  was  easily  understood  by  the  In- 
dians who  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie.  The  tribes  that  inha- 
bit the  lower  parts  of  the  river  seem  to  differ  little  from  the  rest, 
except  in  the  hatred  they  bear  towards  the  Esquimaux,  who  are 
idways  found  in  possession  of  the  seo^coast,  and  ore  accused  of  be* 
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Migcrttel^  treacherous,  and  pusillanimous.  There  is  ona  trait 
irmch  vas  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  among  a  race  so  erratic 
and  hardy ;  they  were  all  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
countrvy  or  the  course  of  the  rivers,  a  very  few  days  iouroey 
beyond  their  own  haunts  $  and  the  fables  they  told  of  the  dan* 

{rers  of  the  way,  are  among  the  most  amusing  passages  that  re- 
ate  to  them.  When  Mr  Mackenzie  was  within  six  days  journey 
finom  the  sea^  they  assured  him  that  it  would  take  several  years 
to  arrive  at  it ;  and  ^t  old  age  would  overtake  him  before  he 
could  hope  to  return«  They  described  the  navigation,  too,  as 
being  interrupted  by  impassable  cataracts  at  a  very  short  distance; 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  disturbed,  during  the  whole  course^ 
by  two  very  manageable  rapids. 

Mr  Mackenzie  is  not  a  naturalist,  and  had  no  leisure  for  mi- 
nute observations.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  he  men« 
tions  as  to  the  country,  relates  to  the  excessive  cold  that  must 
prevail  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  it  was  about  three  weeks 
pest  Midsummer,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  short  grass 
6nd  a  variety  of  flowers ;  and  yet,  at  the  depth  of  four  inches  ironi 
the  surfiice,  he  uniformly  met  with  a  solid  body  of  ice.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  jiow  vegetation  could  proceed  in  such  a  situa- 
^on;  and,  especially,  how  trees,  and  other  vegetables,  that  strike 
a  deqper  root,  could  subsist  in  it.  In  another  place  he  mentions 
itf  with  great  justice,  as  *  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary  cir* 
cumstance,  that  land  covered  with  spruce,  pine,  and  white  birch, 
vrhen  laid  waste  by  fire,  should  subsequently  produce  nothing 
but  pcmlars,  where  none  of  that  species  of  tree  were  previously 
to  be  round. '  Mr  Mackenzie  must  excuse  us  for  not  giving  im^ 
plicit  faith  to  this  observation. 

The  failure  of  this  first  expedition,  satisfied  Mr  Mackenzie  that 
the  ro\Lte  to  the  Pacific  must  be  sought  for  in  a  more  southerly 
direction ;  and  determined  him  to  explore  it,  by  ascending  the 
stream  of  the  Unjigakf  or  Peace  River,  and  endeavouring  to  cross 
the  mountains  among  which  it  was  said  to  have  its  sources.  As 
bis  former  miscarriage  had  gone  far  to  ensure  his  present  suc- 
cess, and  had  also  made  him  sensible  of  his  deficiencies  for  sijcb 
an  undertaking,  he  did  not  scruple  to  make  a  winter  voyage  to 
Great  Britain,  for  the  express  purpose  pf  obtaining  the  neces- 
aary  books  and  information,  and  returned  fully  quaUned  to  make 
a  scientific  survey  of  the  countries  he  was  to  traverse,  and  to  fix 
his  gec^aphical  positions  with  accuracy  and  precision.  As  tlie 
length  of  the  voyage  was  altogether  uncertain,  our  author  de* 
termined  to  have  the;  benefit  of  the  whole  Summer  for  the  pro- 
aecution  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  set  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan, 
in  the  month  of  October  1792^  with  the  intention  of  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  remotest  establishment  of  the  Company,  before  the 
Winter  set  in,  and  starting  from  this  advanced  post  as  soon  as 
the  navit^ution  was  practicable  in  the  Spring.  Accordingly,  iii 
the  month  following,  he  arrived  at  a  new  built  fort  (for  so  all 
the  trading  houses  in  this  country  are  denominated)  upon  the 
Bame  river,  in  lat.  oQ,  N.  long.  1 17.  35.  W. ;  where  he  spent  the 
winter  amoujg  a  tribe  of  Cbepewyan  Indians,  and  set  out  upon 
his  perilous  expedition  on  the  9th  of  May  1793.  In  this  under- 
taking, he  reached  the  head  of  the  Unjigah,  in  lat.  54.  N.  long. 
121.  W.  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  15th  June,  andembarked 
on  the  Tacoutche^  or  Columbia  river,  whose  course  he  followed 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  through  innumerable  obstructions^ 
till  the  24th  of  the  same  month  ;  when  he  was  induced,  by  the 
informatinin  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation, 
to  leave  the  canoe,  and  proceed  across  the  land,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  to  the  sea.  After  a  fatiguing  and  dangerous  journey 
of  twelve  days,  he  again  reached  a  smaller,  and  less  turbulent 
stream ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  on  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  52.  21.  long.  128.  2.  immediately 
to  the  southward  of  the  islands  which  Vancouver  has  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Princess-Royal  Islands.  The  season 
was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  conduct  of  the  natives  so  suspi- 
cious, that  he  scarcely  remained  longer  on  the  coast  than  was 
necessary  to  complete  his  observations.  He  returned  by  the 
'same  route,  with  comparative  facility ;  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
station  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departui*e,  on  the  24th  of 
August  1793. 

The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is,  upon  the  whole,  extremely 
interesting ;  though  the.  interest  which  it  excites  is  derived  ra- 
ther from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  in- 
trepidity by  which  they  were  surmounted,  than  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  object,  or  the  x'alue  of  the  information  tliat  is 
communicated.  The  only  knowledge  of  his  route  which  Mr 
Mackenzie  possessed  at  his  outset,  was  derived  from  a  story  that 
had  formerly  been  told  him  by  an  old  man  (who  could  not  now 
be  found)  of  his  having  once  been  at  war,  on  a  large  river,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  who  said,  that 
there  was  a  carrying  place,  of  about  a  day's  march,  between  the 
head  of  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Uniigah  and  this  western 
xiver.  Upon  this  hint,  Mr  Mackenzie  determined  to  proceed ; 
and' the  uncertainty  of  his  course  may  be  conjectured,  from 
*what  he  says  in  another  place,  *  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
land  where  he' thought  there  was  a  chance  of  discovering  the 
carrying  place,  and  Undertake  marches  of  two  or  three  days,  in 
different  directions,  in  search  of  the  other  river ;  and,  if  unsuc- 
cessful in  this  attempt,  to  Return  to  the  fork,  and  try  the  otb^ 
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branch  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  hope  of  better  Fortune.  * 
His  constancy  was  not  put  to  the  test;  for  he  accomplished  his 
<ibject  without  beinff  obliged  to  return :  But  he  had  occasion  for 
all  the  resolution  with  -which  he  had  armed  himself. 

The  principal  difficulties  with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  had  to 
struggle,  arose  from  the  physical  situation  of  the  country,  and 
the  unmanageable  violence  of  the  stream  he  had  undertaken  to 
ascend.  For  the  first  ten  days,  the  labour  was  tolerable,  and 
his  progress  fully  more  rapid  than  he  had  expected.  After  he 
had  passed,  however,  to  the  westward  of  long*  120.  his  course 
b^gan  to  be  hemmed  in  among  ascending  mountains,  and  the 
channel  to  be  obstructed  by  innuraarable  rapids  and  cataracts* 
In  surmounting  these  obstacles,  so  much  toil  and  danger  was 
to  be  encountered,  as  might  well  have  deterred  an  adventurer 
c€  ordinary  resolution*  At  one  time,  the  canoe  was  towed  by 
Vkea  that  clambered  along  the  edge  of  impending  precipices, 
and  were  forced  to  pass  on  the  outside  of  the  trees  that  over- 
hiuig  the  torrent:  At  another,  it  was  pushed  forward  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  tottered  upon  the  lower  rocks  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  who  were  frequently  obliged  to  leap  into  the  vessd, 
when  an  impassable  precipice  prevented  their  progress  by  land : 
On  many  occasions,  the  canoe  was  carried  along  roads,  which 
ficarcely  any  one  but  a  Canadian  would  have  ventured  to  pass 
unburdened,  and  through  thickets,  where  a  way  had  been  pre- 
viously opened  by  the  tedious  application  of  the  axe.  In  one 
Klace,  it  was  Viarped  up  a  mountain,  by  lines  fastened  successive- 
j  to  the  trees  with  which  it  was  overshadowed :  In  another,  it 
was  hurried  down  the  torrent,  and  only  saved  from  utter  de- 
struction by  being  broken  and  entangled  among  some  rocks  that 
formed  a  snallow  on  the  edge  of  a  faU« 

After  struggling  witli  these  difficulties  for  upwards  of  ten 
^ays,  our  adventurers^  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  that  ad-^ 
antted  of  their  proceeding  with  the  paddles,  though  the  current 
was  stiU  fflctremely  powerful  against  them ;  and,  at  length,  ooi 
the  1st  of  June,  they  reached  the  last  fork  of  the  stream,  where 
one  channel  presented  itself  towards  the  north-west,  and  ano- 
ther, almost  directly  towards  the  south.  Mr  Mackenzie,  whose 
object  it  was  to  penetrate  to  the  Western  Ocean,  acknowledges, 
that  he  would  certainly  have  attempted  the  former,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  advice  he  had  formerly  received  from  the  old  war- 
rior, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  had  positively 
informed  him,  that  the  only  path  across  the  mountains  was  in 
the  direction  of  the  southmost  branch.  This  informatioUji  by 
which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  then  guided,  turns  out  to  have  be^ n 
perfectly  correct,  as  the  northerly  branch  has  since  been  accu- 
icatelj  sorveyedi  and  is  found  to  teqpinate  \xi  lakes  ai^d  rapidf  fiL 
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a  very  short  distance  ffom  the  fork.    After  proceeding,  titt  the 
8th  of  the  monthi  through  a  continuation  oi  the  same  d^ingen 
and  disasters,  tfaev  at  length  came  up  with  a  party  of  the  natives. 
From  these  people,  he  received,  at  first,  the  evasive  and  unin* 
telligible  answers  that  savages  are  accustomed  to  give :    But,  af- 
ter he  had  conciliated  them  with  flattery  and  presents,  he  at 
length  learned,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  a  hu-ge  river  that 
flowed  towards  the  south,  a  branch  of  which  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  source  of  that  which  they  bad  ascended ;  that 
there  were  three  small  hikes,  and  as  many  short  carrying-places 
between  them ;  but  that  the  sopthern  river  did  not  dischf^rge  it- 
aelf  into  the  sea.     Mr  Mackenzie  prudently  set  down  this  last 
piece  of  intelligence  to  the  ignorance  of  the  repoiter  \  but  plac- 
ed so  much  reliance  on  the  former,  that  he  instantly  engaged 
the  Indian  to  conduct  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river  he  bad  inen- 
tioned,  and  proceeded  on  the  day  following  under  bis  directions. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  renewed  vovage,  they  arrived  at  ^ 
first  lake  that  had  been  spoken  of  by  tneir  conductor,  and  took 
the  canoe  out  of  it  on  tlie  other  side,  in  Lat.  5i.  24>.  N.  Long. 
121.  W.    This  Mr  Mackenzie  considers  as  the  highest  and  most 
southerly  source  of  the  Unjigah^  or  Peace  River,  which  he  had 
now  traced  from  its  outlet  to  its  fountains ;  and  proceeded  akmg 
the  height  of  land,  by  which  the  waters  that  issue  into  the  P^^- 
cific,  are  separated  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Northern  or  At- 
lantic Seas.    The  first  carrying  place  was  only  817  paces  in 
length,  and  brought  them  (o  another  small  lal^e,  out  of  which  a 
stream  descended  to  the  south :  Another  carrying-placp  brought 
them  to  a  third  lake  of  the  same  dimensions  %  and  out  of  tnis 
they  passed,  with  some  difficulty,  into  a  small,  but  rapid  strpami 
obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  drift  wood,  and  sciUtered  rocks* 
.    Though  Mr  Mackenzie,  and  his  associates,  had  no  Ipnger  to 
«tru^Ie  against  an  opposing  torrent,  still  their  sitiiation  had  ex- 
perienced out  little  improvement.    After  can7ing  the  cano^ {Wt 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  they  met 
with  a  disaster,  which  had  very  nearly  proved  the  terminatios  of 
all  their  perils  and  exertions.     As  we  have  made  butfew  ex- 
tracts from  this  publicatLou,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with 
the  narrative  of  this  misadventure,   in  Mr  Mackenzie's  )awn 
words. 

*  Wc  accordingly  puftied  off,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  very  fhort 
way,  when  the  canoe  llruck ;  and,  notwithftanding*  all  our  exertions, 
the  violence  of  the  current  was  fo  great,  as  to  drive  her  Tideways  down 
the  river,  and  break  her  by  the  firft  bar,  wiien  I  inilantly  jumped  into 
the  water,  and  the  men  fol4owed  iny  example  $  but,  before  wr  could  fet 
her  ilraight,  or  ftop  her,  we  caoie  to  deeper  water,  fo  that  we  were  ob* 
liged  to  re-embaA  with  the  utmoR  precipitation.    One  of  the  men  wha 


mi*  not  fo£SdeDt]y  afiiFc,  was  left  to  get  oa  fhore  in  the  bed  manner 
in  hu  power.  We  had  hardly  regained  our  lituationtiy  when  we  drove 
ligaiuft  a  rock>  which  (hattered  the  (lern  of  the  canoe  in  fuch  a  manner, 
|hat  it  held  only  by  the  gunwales,  fo  that  the  (leerfman  could  no  longer 
keep  his  place.  The  violence  of  this  ftroke  drove  us  to  the  oppoOte 
iije  of  the  river,  which  is  but  narrow,  when  the  bow  met  with  the 
fame  fate  as  the  (lern.  At  this  moment,  the  foreman  feized  on  fome 
branches  of  a  fmall  tree,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  the  canoe  ;  but  fuch 
was  their  elafticity,  that,  in  a  manner  not  eafily  defcribed,  he  was  j<^rked 
on  fhore  in  an  inftant,  and  with  a  degree  of  violence  that  threatened  hif 
deftru6^ion.  But  we  had  no  time  to  turn  from  our  own  fitutation,  to 
inquire  what  had  befallen  him  ;  for,  in  a  few  moments,  we  came  acrof^ 
8  cafcade,  which  broke  feveral  large  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
and  ftarted  all  the  bars,  except  one  behind  the  fcooping  feat.  If  thia 
accident,  however,  had  not  happened,  the  vefiel  muft  have  been  irre- 
trievably oTerfet.  The  wreck  becoming  flat  on  the  water,  we  all  jump- 
ed out ;  while  the  fteerfinan,  whohad  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
place,  and  bad  not  recovered  frooi  his  fright,  cadled  out  to  his  compa- 
nions Co  fave  themfelves.  My  pennnptory  commands  fuperfeded  the 
effeAs  of  his  fear,  and  they  all  held  faft  to  the  wreck  ;  to  which  fortu. 
^ate  nefolution  we  owed  our  fafcty,  as  we  (hould  otherwife  have  been 
dafhed  againft  the  rocks  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or  driven  over  tlie 
cafcades.  In  this  condition,  we  were  forced  feveral  hundred  yards, 
and  every  yard  on  the  verge  of  deftrudlion  ;  but,  at  length,  we  moft 
fortunately  arrived  in  (hallow  water,  and  a  fmall  eddy,  where  we  were 
enabled  to  piake  a  ft  and,  from  the  weight  of  the  canoe  reding  on  the 
ftooes,  rather  than  from  any  exertions  of  our  exhauflcd  ftrcngth.  For 
though  our  efforts  were  fhort,  they  were  pushed  to  the  utmoft,  as  life 
or  death  depended  on  them.  This  alarming  fccne,  with  all  its  terrons 
and  dangers,  occupied  only  a  few  minutes ;  and  in  tlie  prefent  fufpci^. 
iion  of  it,  we  called  to  the  people  on  fhore  to  come  to  our  afliftance  ; 
and  they  immediately  obeyed  the  fummons.  The  foreman,  however, 
was  the  first  with  us  ;  he  bad  efcaped  unhurt  from  the  extraordinary 
jerk  witb  which  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  boat ;  and  jufl  as  we  wcr^ 
beginning  to  take  our  elTeds  put  of  the  water,  he  appeared  to  give  his 
aififtance.  The  Indians,  when  they  faw  our  deplorable  fituation,.  in- 
ftcad  of  imaking  the  leafl;  effort  to  help  us,  fat  down  and  gave  vent  to 
ifacir  tears. ' 

This  disaster  disheartened  the  whole  crew  so  much,  that  Mr 
Mackenzie  was  obliged  to  make  them  a  speccby  to  induce  thci^ 
to  proceed  with  him;  and  they  had  then  to  carry  the  c^noe,  for 
upwards  of  four  miles,  through  a  thick  wood  and  a  deep  mp* 
rass,  when  they  found  themselves,  at  length,  on  the  b^nk^  of  a 
large  navigable  river,  that  flowed  with  a  strong  current  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Upon  this  stream  they  embarked  on  tlie 
18th  of  June,  in  the  midst  of  so  thick  a  fog,  th^t  they  might 
have  come  suddenly  upon  a  rapid,  or  cascade,  before  they  were 
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aware.  *    They  met,  however,  with  no  accident  on  that  occa- 
eion,  but  verjr  soon  found  the  navigation  obstructed  by  the  usual 
impediments.     On  the  second  day  of  their  progress,  they  came 
to  a  deserted  wooden  house,  built  in  a  solid  manner,  SO  feet  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth  ;  *  the  first  habitation  of  the  kind»  ' 
aays  Mr  Mackenzie,.  ^  that  I  had  seen  on  this  side  of  Mickili- 
jnakina. '     A  little  farther  on,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  na« 
tive$,  whom  he  had  some  difficulty  in  conciliating ;  but  was  at 
last  enabled  to  gather  from  them,  that  the  river  runs  a  great  way 
towards  the  mid-day  sun,  and  that  white  people  were  said  to  be 
building  houses  at  its  mouth;  that  the  current  was  uniformly  ve- 
ry violent,  and  in  many  places  absolutely  impassable ;  and  that 
•  the  inhabitants  were  exlremelv  cruel  and  malignant.     The  iron, 
&c.  which  they  had,  they  saicl  they  obtained  by  a  shorter  route, 
from  the  westward,  where  it  was  brought  by  white  people,  in 
great  canoes.     These  people  differed  but  little  from  the  Indiana 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  either  in  language,  manners,  or  ap- 
pearance.    After  proceeding  a  little  farther,  and  holding  a  vari- 
ety of  consultations  with  the  natives,  Mr  Madcenzie  was  con- 
vinced that  the  navigation  of  the  river  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  dangers,  and  that  the  course  of  it  would  prove,  at 
any  rate,  so  extensive,  as  to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  re* 
turn  from  its  mouth  in  the  course  of  the  same  season :    His  am- 
munition and  provisions,  too,  were  very  nearly  exhausted  ;  and 
he  was  assured,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  natives, 
that,  by  abandoning  the  river,  and  striking  across  the  country  to 
the  west,  he  would  be  enabled  to  reach  the  ^ea  he  was  in  search 
of  by  a  safe  and  easy  expedition.     After  a  good  deal  of  delibe- 
ration, he  determined  to  make  trial  of  this  route :  and  accord- 
ingly returned  up  the  river,  to  the  spot  from  which  the  natives 
had  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  westward;  and  there  securing 
the  canoe  under  a  shed,  and  burying  a  great  part  of.  his  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  set  off  by  landy 
in  Lon^.  123.  Lat.  53.  20. 

In  this  journey,  where  eacli  of  the  party  carried  a  load  of 
ninety  pounds,  besides  arms,  their  difficulties  and  alarms  were 
at  times  very  great,  from  the  repeated  desertion  of  their  guides, 
and  the  tumult  and  disturbance  whi<^  their  appearance  pro- 
duced among  the  natives.  By  way  of  securing  the  guules, 
Mr  Mackenzie,  on  two  occasions,  pressed  them  to  sleep  with 
him ;  and  '  though  the  beaver  robe  that  covered  them  was  a 
nest  of  vermin,  their  hair  greased  with  fish  oil,  and  their  bodies 
smeared  with  red  earth,  *  he  declares  he  passed  a  very  comfort- 
able, night  in  their  society.  On  their  way,  they  crossed  several 
small  rivers  that  ran  towards  the  south,  and  probably  fell  into 
the  stream  \\xey  had  left  behind  them.    The  ground,  for  the 
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most  part,  was  rugged,  but  not  very  high ;  though  they  crossed 
one  ridge  which  was  covered  with  snow,  and  saw  berore  them 
a  chain  of  lofly  mountains,  that  were  said  to  be  perpetually 
in  that  state.  The  houses  they  passed  by,  were  all  built  of 
squared  timber,  and  infinitely  more  commodious  and  substan- 
tial than  any  dwellings  that  are  reared  by  the  Indians  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  At  last,  he  arrived  on  the  bank* 
of  a  small  river  abounding  in  salmon,  and  was  hospitably  re* 
ceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining  village.  These  people 
subsist  entirely  upon  fish,  and  have  such  an  aversion  to  flesh  of 
every  species,  that  one  of  their  dogs  having  swallowed  a  part  of 
a  bone,  was  beaten  by  his  master  till  he  disgorged  it :  Another 
of  the  natives,  upon  seeing  one  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  people 
throw  a  bone  into  the  river,  *  instantly  plunged  in,  and  brought 
it  out ;  and,  after  burning  it,  proceeded  to  wash  his  polluted 
hands.'  The  salmon,  which  are  incredibly  numerous,  they 
take  by  means  of  a  weir,  or  embankment,  constructed  with  mucn 
ingenuity  across  the  river ;  and  they  appear,  indeed,  to  be  con* 
aiderably  superior  to  their  brethren  of  the  interior,  in  contrivance 
and  understanding. 

IVom  this  place,  our  adventurers  again  proceeded  by  water^ 
having  procured  two  canoes  from  the  natives,  by  several  of  whom 
they  were  paddled  and  escorted.  They  remained  all  night  at  a 
village,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained ;  and  had  oc* 
casion  to  observe  the  traces  of  improving  art  and  civilization* 
These  people  have  not  only  Summer  and  Winter  bouses,  like 
the  Yoorl$  and  Balagans  of  Kamschatka  and  Siberia,  but  ap* 
pear  to  have  made  advances  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculps 
ture,  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  so  rude  a  climate.  They  had  boards  painted  with  bie« 
jroglyphics,  and  figures  of  animals,  with  a  degree  of  correctness 
with  which  Mr  Mackenzie  was  surprised ;  and  had  erected,  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  temple^ 
jvhich  he  describes  in  these  words, 

«  The  ground-plot  of  it  was  fifty  feet  by  forty-five  ;  each  end  ii 
formed  by  four  stout  posts,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground.  The 
corner  ones  are  plain,  and  support  a  beam  of  the  whole  length,  hav^ 
ing  three  intermediate  props  on  each  side*  but  of  a  larger  size,  and 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  height.  The  two  centre  posts,  at  each  end,  are 
two  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter,  and  carved  into  human  figures, 
supporting  two  ridge  poles  on  tlieir  heads,  at  twelve  feet  firom  the 
ground.  The  figures  at  the  upper  part  of  this  square  represent  two 
persons,  with  their  hands  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  supported  the 
weight  with  pain  and  difficulty:  the  others  opposite  to  them  stand  at 
{heir  ease,  with  their  hands  resting  on  their  hips.    In  the  area  of  the 
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^uilding  there  were'  the  remains  of  several  fires.  The  p08t$»  poles, 
and  figures,  were  painted  red  and  black ;  but  the  sculpture  of  these 
people  is  superior  to  their  painting* ' 

They  had  among  them  a  great  variety  of  European  comrao- 
dities,  especially  iron  and  copper  j  aiid  several  had  a  auarter- 
dollar  fixed,  as  an  ornament,  in  the  handles  of  their  daggers* 
From  this  village,  Mr  Mackenzie  descended  the  stream  to  an- 
other, from  which  he  had  an  evening  prospect  of  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,*  and  next  day  had  the  happiness  of  arriving  on  the 
beach,  in  the  position  tnat  has  been  already  specified.  In  this 
sitiiatipn,  he  was  deserted  by  his  guide  and  the  rest  of  the,na* 
lives,  and  iefl  in  a  leaky  canoe  upon  this  barbarous  coast,  with 
scarcely  any  ammunition,  and  provisions  for  no  more  than  four 
or  five  days.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  coasted  along  the 
Point  Menzies  of  Vancouver,  and  by  the  shore  of  the  island 
named  King's  Island  by  that  navigator.  In  this  cours^e,  they 
were  very  much  disturbed  and  aiarnied  by  the  conduct  of  the 
savages,  who  followed  them  in  several  canoes,  and  appeared  to 
entertain  very  Serious  designs  against  their  property  and  live«» 
One,  in  particular,  whom  Mr  Mackenzie  describes  as  particularly 
tnrbalent  and  insolent,  was  continually  repeating  that  he  haa 
))een  shot  at  by  a  white  man,  whom  he  called  Macubah,  and 
teemed  perfectly  disponed  to  revenge  himself  upon  our  advei>tu« 
rer.  By  a  proper  mixture  of  forbearance  and  resolution,  hv^w- 
#ver,  Mr  Mackenzie  escaped  tliis  danger  j  and  his  persecutp|rji 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  about  sunset. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr  Mackenzie  completed  his  obsenfa* 
tions ;  and  on  the  day  following  returned  to  the  mouth  of  th^ 
fiver  ^  ftnd,  after  another  alaiming  encountef  with  the  nativeS|( 
kd  en  by  the  enemy  of  Macul^ah^  arrived  at  the  village,  where 
they  first  got  sight  of  the  sea,  and  prepared  for  their  final  re* 
tarn.  The  natives  about  this  salmon  river,  Mr  Mackenzie  sup* 
poses  not  to  be  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  its  banks,  but  to 
repair  there  for  the  sake  of  the  summer  fishery,  and  to  reside^ 
during  the  winter,  on  the  sea-coast.  They  are  evidently  a  sta- 
tionary people,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  huDtiqg  tribea 
of  the  interior,  and  would  probably  be  more  easily  civilised  thw« 
any  of  their  brethren ;  though  it  is  evident  enough,  from  Mt 
Mackenzie's  whole  narrative,  that  they  have  ail  the  violen^^e, 
unsteadiness,  and  inconsistency  of  the  savage  character.  Thqr 
aeem  to  acknowledge  a  higher  authority  in  their  chief,  than  is 
conceded  to  him  in  any  other  North  American  community,  as 
he  alone  appeared  to  possess,  or  bestow,  the  right  o*"  fishing  at 
the  great  weir  or  embatiktnent,  and  prevented  any  one  nojqi. 
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bttQding  a  house  Itt  the  village,  witfaont  his  permission.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  difTerent  from  that  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 
After  leavirtg  the  uppermost  village,  Mr  Mackenzie  and  hit 
companions  found  the  way  perffectly  solitary,  till  they  arrived^ 
after  a  painful  march  of  nine  days,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
River,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe  upwards  of  a  month  b^ 
fore.  At  this  spot,  they  found  a  large  encampment  of  the  nt^ 
tives,  who  were  very  clamourous  and  riotous  at  first,  and  conti* 
nued  to  pilfer  little  articles  from  them  during  all  the  time  vi  their 
ilay.  It  Was  very  remarkable,  however,  that  they  had  not  touch- 
ed any  part  of  the  stores  thit  had  been  left  unguarded  in  their 
vicinity  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month.  In  the  remainder  of 
Mr  Mackenzie's  homeward  route,  he  retraced  exactly  the  course 
along  which  we  have  already  pursued  him  outwards.  He  sur« 
mounted  the  cataracts  of  the  Tacoutche,  without  meeting  with 
anj^  disaster;  and,  after  crossing  the  height  of  land,  descended 
Ae  waters  of  the  Peace  River  with  so  much  celeritj^  that  h* 
accomplished,  in  six  days,  a  voyage^  that  had  occupied  no  fewer 
than  thirtv-four  in  his  outset;  and  arrived,  on  the  ISth  of  Au<* 
gusty  at  the  fort,  from  which  he  had  xiken  his  departure  on  tli« 
9th  of  May. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr  Mackenzie  through  the  whote 
df  his  exliprisive  and  laborious  route,  and  willingly  bear  testimony 
to  the  diligence  and  intrepidity,  the  temper  and  perseverance,  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  pursued  it,  as  well  as  to  the  perspicuity 
atid  a{)parent  fidelity  of  the  narrative  which  he  has  submitted  to 
the  public.  Of  the  importance  of  his  geographical  discoveries^ 
We  ao  not  indeed  think  vei-y  highly.  The  non-existence  of  any 
practicable  communication  by  sea,  frotn  the  eastern  to  the  western 
shores  of  North  America,  we  conceive  to  have  been  satisfacto^ 
rily  established,  before  either  the  expedition  of  Mr  Mackenzie, 
or  the  voyage  of  Vancouver ;  and  the  passage  which  the  former 
has  discovered  by  land,  is  such  as  few  people  could  have  doubt- 
ed to  exist,  and  certainly  by  rio  means  cf  a  nature  to  indemnify 
ns  for  the  want  of  the  other.  Mr  Mackenzie  himself,  indeed, 
^(tear^  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  route  by  which  he  came,  would 
\k  altogether  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  apd  rather  points 
at  a  communication  between  the  Tacoutche  or  Columbia  River, 
find  the  head  waters  of  the  Saskatchiwine.  It  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  communication  must 
be  established  by  another  voyage  of  discovei*y ;  and  that  the  lower 
course  of  the  Columbia  may  present  obstacles,  of  a  nature  even 
more  formidable  than  those  or  which  Mr  Mackenzie's  experience 
and  information  have  already  given  us  warning. 
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Tfae  cotintrie*  which  Mr  Mackenzie  ha»  brought  to"  our  know^ 
ledge  by  these  expeditions,  are  c<^rtainly  the  least  interesting  of 
any  with  whidi  modern  enterprise  has  made  as  acquainted. 
The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  re« 
moteness  of  their  position,  and  the  small  number  and  intract* 
able  character  of  their  inhabitants,  place  them  very  low  indeed 
in  the  scale  of  political  importance,  and  reduce  their  influence 
ypon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  a  very  humble  denominatiofn« 
The  believers  in  perfectibility,  expect,  of  course,  to  see  the  whole 
universe  covered  with  the  miracles  of  polity  and  art  i  but  these 
regions  will  probably  be  the  last  to  put  off  their  original  barbaric 
ty ;  and  philosophy  will  have  native  apostles  among  the  Mant*^ 
chew  Tartars  and  New  Hollanders,  betore  any  progress  has  beeA 
made  in  the  conversion  of  the  Knisteneaox  and  the  Chepewyans^ 
,  * 

Mr  Mackenzie  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  attainments! 
and  the  merit  of  his  work  certainly  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  tfae 
elegance  of  its  composition.  His  style  is,  in  general,  suflSciently 
perspicuous;  and  we  willingly  pass  over  its  deficiencies  in  haic^ 
mony  or  correctness*  There  are  some  expressions^  however^ 
whicn  provoke  a  smile,  from  their  ludicrous  simplicity,  or  strange 
affectation  of  refinement.  In  the  introduction,  we  hear  ottt 
trader,  *  who  eased  himself  of  the  importunities  of  a  native';^ 
and  are  assured,  that  the  Americans  are  never  cannibals,  except 
in  those  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  '  which  have  been  knowntCd 
impel  the  most  civilized  people  to  eat  each  other. '  In  order  to 
iniorm  us,  that  the  Indians,  who  make  no  use  of  combs,  ;ire 

fiven  to  scratch  their  heads,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  *  that  tbej( 
ave  a  small  stick  hanging  by  a  string, '  which  they  occasionaBy 
employ  ^  to  alleviate  any  itching  er  irritation  in  the  head. '  • 
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A&T.  XXIII.     The  ElemcnU  bf  Optics^  designed  for  the  use  of  StuA 
.  dents  in  the  University.    By  James  Wood,  B.  D.     Second  E^ 
tion,     Cambridge,  1801.     Barges;    pp.  251 « 

ABOUT  five  years  ago,  Mr  Vince,  the  PJumian  Professor^  anA 
Mr  Wood  of  St  Johns,  undertook  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
elementary  works,  which  should  comprise  the  substance  of  the 
lectures  usually  read  at  Cambridge,  upon  Mathematics  and  Na^ 
tural  Philosophy*  The  volume  now  before  us,  forms  the  »zth 
and  last  of  this  useful  course  of  publications. 

Our  philosophical  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  two  great 
branches  into  which  the  science  of  Optics  is  divided  $  those  laws 
ef  vision,  and  properties  of  light,  which  are  to  be  investigated  by 


experiment,  and  thdse  that  can  be  deduced,  by  ma;thematical 
reasoning,  from  the  principles  which  induction  h«s  enabled  us  ta 
establish.  Our  author  has  confined  himself  almost  wholly  to  the 
matbematical  view  of  the  subject ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  has  composed  this  treatise,  rather  with  a  view  to  assist 
^e  student  of  astronomy,  than  to  furnish  a  complete  edcposition 
of  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  upon  the  nature  of 
Ugbt,  and  the  laws  of  its  action,  considered  as  a  separate  branchf 
of  science.  His  propositions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  ^  Lecif 
tiones  Opticas '  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and  a  very  meagre  ao 
count  is  given  of  the  wonderful  truths  unfolded  by  tliat  philoso« 
pber  in  his  *  Optics. ' 

.  Of  this  plan,  we  cannot  entirely  approve.  I^Iany  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  depend 
altogether  on  experiment ;  and,  by  the  as^sistance  of  calculation 
and  geometrical  reasoning,  lead  to  other  theorems,  as  well  de- 
aerving  of  attention  as  those  which  form  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent volume,  and  resting  upon  evidence  precisely  of  the  samo 
nature*  Why,  then,  shoidd  a  treatise  upon  Optics  have  been 
^niined  almost  entirely  to  those  topics,  where  the- assistance  of 
mathematical  demonstration  is  required,  and  the  most  simple 
only  of  the  positions  founded  upon  induction  are  assumed  ?  Tha 
truths  explained  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  ^  Optics, ! 
are  established  by  the  very  same  species  of  proof  with  that  upon 
vbich  the  very  first  principles  of  the  science  are  built ;  and,  to 
lindervajlue  those  doctrines  which  do  not  require  a  constant  dis«> 
play  of  mathematical  reasoning,  is  surely  to  disregard  the  exam<« 
pie,  and  slight  some  of  the  tioblest  discoveries  of  that  illustiious 
philosopher,  who  carried  mathematical  demonstration  farther  in^ 
lo  the  reeions  of  physical  science,  than  any  of  those  that  have 
stadied  the  laws  of  nature. 

.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  plan  of  thi^  treatise  is  adapted 
to  teach  the  most  hnportant  parts  of  optical  science,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  approbation  from  the  execution.  The  parts  are 
digested  and  arranged  with  great  perspicuity ;  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other  is,  for  the  most  part,  natural  and  easy } 
die  demoDiitration3  are  sufficiently  neat  and  concise ;  and  yet  the 
steps  of  the  reasoning  are  given  with  such  fullness,  that  any 
learner  may  readily  follow  them,  provided  he  is  prepared  by  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  In 
some  parts  the  author  has  fallen  into  consiilerabic  inaccuracies  i 
chiefly  where  a  reference  was  necessary  to  the  merely  experi- 
mental branch  of  the  science.  A  few  of  these  wc  shall  mention 
as  we  go  along. 

The  first  section  contains  a  general  account  of  the  nature  of 
.  light,  and  of  those  fundamentailaws  of  reflection  and  reii  action, 
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wWcli  we  discover  6y  experience*    lA  cbndideff ng;  the  Newtbflfsfl 
hypothesis,  that  light  consists  oF  particles  of  m&to^r,  oar  {inthor^ 
Afiys  (p.  2.)  that  the  motions  of  the  ray<9  in  different  ni^iim9£* 
are  the  same  with  tho^e  of  sm&U  bafticles  of  mMier  attntffetM^ 
towards,  or  repelled  from,  the  bodies  ikpbn  which  th«Sr  acre  in!-" 
^ident.     But  this  presumes,  unfairly,  the  very  point  iti^#hidtf 
light  differs  from  all  bodied,  vi;s.  its  refraction  towards  the  pei^ 
pendicular,  when  it  passes  from  a  rarer  into  a  denscfr  Medium; 
besides,  nothing  can  be  produced  in  the  mutUii]  actions  of  dth^ 
bodies,  similar  to  the  opposite  refraction  which  light  uDdefgMf 
hi  emerging  from  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium ;  its  jfnflel!tiuil 
and  deflection  ;  and  that  singular  property 'which  it*e«bibfts,  fit 
f^iissing  through  several  sorts  of  spar,  pftrticularlj^'the  tt^iijhd 
^hr^'^tal.     There  is  nothing  in  the  I4th  s^cC  B.  2.  of  thl^  PrinJ 
cipia,  which  explains  this  marked  difference  between  the  tKHd 

cases.  ''  *^ 

,  The  definition  of  a  ray  is  obscure  and  inaccirtrte-^*  *!>»  tettH" 
portion  of  light  which  mdy  be  stopped  alone,  'or  promg2aedll<" 
ibne^  or  do  or  suffer  any  thing  >bich  the  r€%t  6f  v\e  light ^AMk 
Dot,  or  suflfers  not, '  p.  S.  •  ..:»..> 

The  second  section  contains  the  propmittensrelathi^tfl>Y<llliC»^ 
tion  Irom  plixne  and  sph^ricftl  mitftices;  andtheMe  ^ ''HMtrcMt 
mathematically  from  tne  principles  laid  down  in  tbefHf^sts^tftltP 
The  fourth  section  contains  a  simiiaf  d^dnddtfA  bf  tlfo  Yefittafc 
tlbns  of  rays  by  plane  and  sphtrical  istiritee^  Th^  thlMHM'' 
fifth  sections  give  the  theory  of  images  ^rtned  by  rtftfetteftkW 
refraction,  respectively.  ':-.    i  :  ^vji . 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  i6  remark,  that  a  gYMt  part  kf^iSiuitlf^ 
sections  which  concern  the  reifVaction  ofl^^,-  he  plSfrel^  iffii^' 
reti^ ;  and,  from  the  impossibifity  of  finding-  any*  pSbieil*  of 
beam  of  equally  refrangible  rays,  many  of  the  probmticmft  #i^ 
monstrated  upon  the  ))ypochesis  thdt  me  rays  iti  mM\n^si6$L 
must,  in  every  instance  of  th^hr  appttcfatioiV  W  the^^^ftubstftttf 
wbid  we  cvS  lights  as  it  exists  in  natur<»,  deviate  fiMre  «r'llM 
fl'tnn  truth.     Such  theorems,  lire,  in  fkct,  demdnsanttod,''fldt' 
vvjtfa  regard  to  light,  but  to  an  ideal  sabstJmce.    -    *^     '  -  *•'   * 

Section  sixth  lays  down  the  theory  of  vision;  JfetHmfiNteJiil 
contains  an  ample  detail  of  the  mathemfttieiil  prllici]^e$  WMA^ 
regulate  the  construction  of  optical  Instrrnnehts ;  tarii  it  ji'tni ; 
Moouut  of  this  branch  of  the  subje<1:,  that  th^  onfy  IkmnM 
which  the  author  gives  of  tlie  Newtonian  theory  of  Mttfrt  and 
colours  is  introduced,  as  ft  sort  of  appendix  to  th«  do^ettfhe*  0f 
Telescopes.  The  eighth  section  is  devot^;  thefeftt^,  't^  lift 
aberrations  produced  oy  unequal  refrangibility,  and  bf  tbeimk«^ 
rical  form  of  reflecting  and  refracting  surfkces.  Tf^he  Mmng 
discovery  of  Newton  is  here  given :  but  tfie  dedsite expeiiihtelfT 
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ca  whidi  it  rests,  k  bmitted»  aiid  another  iitseffed,  whicV  verf 
imperfectly  provi^  the  position.  It  is  the  5th,  not  the  3d  Exp. 
B..  1.  part  i.  of  the  *  Optics, '  which  is  justly  esteemed  the  es^ 
p€rim€nium  £ntcis.  Our  author,  however,  adds  an  experiment^ 
which  v^e  ave  very  well  assured  he  never  found  in  the  *  Optics. ' 
After  quoting  the  Sd  Exp.  at  lengthy  he  says — *  By  an  experi- 
meixt  similar  to  the  former^  it  may  be  shown,  that  common  day-> 
light  consists  of  rays  which  differ  in  colour  and  refrangibility  f 
tar 9  if  the  round  hole  in  the  shatter  receive  only  light  from 
the  clouds,  its  image  formed  by  the  prism  will  be  oblong  and 
coloured  as  in  the  former  case: '  p.  200.  One  so  averse  to  indue* 
tutt,  and  to  fond  of  mathematical  reaabning  as  our  author,  might 
havie  inferred,  that  the  sun's  light,  reflected  from  the  clouds^ 
ok  transmitted  through  them,  (which  we  presume  is  all  that  he 
caa  mean  by  the  vulgar  plirase  en  common  day-Hght),  has  the  samer 
properties  with  the  light  transmitted  directly  from  the  kminous 
bo4y*  But  if  be  demands  experiraiental  proof  of  this,  we  can 
aasure  him»  that  whai  he  shal}  have  adjusted  his  prism  at  the 
hole  in  his  window^sb  utter  ia  a  dondy  day,  he  will  look  in  vain 
fiar  an  oblong  and  coloured  image  of  the  hole :  his  chart  will 
gufar  preKOt  to  him  &e  partially  coloured  images  of  the  clouds, 
and  toe  ipires  of  the  nei^hbooring  colleges^  in  a  distbrted  ca* 
ffiem  obscura. 

Without  enterioff  aity  farther,  than  the  theoiy  of  the  con- 
tmctioaof  (passes  requires,  into  the  doctrine  of  refirangibility 
mad  cobtttfv  or  the.resolation  and  csoimposition  of  heterofleBeou# 
light  by  refraction ;  and  without  touching  at!  all  upon  the  van- 
oaia  iatsvttstijig  speculationir  of  Newton  and  bis  toUowers,  te^ 
ipectbff  the  attractbns  of  light  towards  thin  and  (hick  pktes; 
our  auwor  immediately  retuma  to  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
QB  aoGOttnt  of  vraiich  alone  the  theory  of  colon's  seemt  to 
e  bmi  Untsd  at  t  and  the  eighth  seetbn  tonclodes  with 
remainder  of  the  thoor^  of  Qlasse«. 

Hitherto,  whatever  fault  we  may  have  ibimd  witn  otn*  air- 
dior'a  fim,  as  stateriidiy  dc&ient  ia  parts  strictly  belonging 
to  the  scienct  of  which  he  pofeisetf  tp  treat,  iVe  have  had  no 
oh|ccriona.to>  mg^  against  his  consistencv  in  executing  it.  But 
we  can  laarcely  hiagine  how  cbe  whole  of  the  ninth  section 
(boold  be  devoted  to  ^e  explanation  of  a:  single  phenomenon, 
bdooging  to  the  haid  of  Chromatics— the  rainbow.  The  de-^ 
duction  of  the  propooitioiis  rdatiog  to  this  subject,  is  no  doubt 
rary  clear  and  saua&cfeory«  Bat  one  is  inclined  to  ask,  how 
they  came  here  i  Why  should  a  whole  ditision  of  the  work  be^ 
octcapicd  by  the  ^xpianatio»  of  one  particular  pbeooinemm,  wheat 
Ike  ttieory,  of  wllkise  synlhedicai  ifiplication  this  doctrine  formtf 
a.  vary  amiJi  parti  ^  beea  despatched  in  two:  |>roposiiiM0,r  ia^ 
Produced  for  their  subserviency  to  a  totally  distinct  branch  of 
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Ae  sciepee  ?  ,  Wby»  among  all  the  applicatiolis  rftke  Newtmiaai 
theory*  is  this  the  only  one  that  he  will  admit  to  deserve  a  place  ? 
Not  to  mention  the  second  book  of  the  Opticsi  the  majority  of  th« 
propositions,  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  book^  are  employed  in 
applying  the  brilliant  discoveries  detailed  in  the  preceding  party 
to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena.  But  our  author  selects 
one  of  these ;  and  this  one  be  expmids  into  a  whole  sectioB,  al- 
though the  theory  itself  has  scarcely  b^en  touched  upon. 

The  tenth  and  last  section  contains  a  parttcul^  application  of 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  work,  to  the  the- 
ory of  Caustics  by  reflection;  and  two  propositions  introductory 
to  the  theory  of  Caustics  by  refraction,  which  the  author,  haft 
thought  proper  to  omit.  It  appears  that  this  section  ought  to 
have  been  incorporated  partly  with  the  second  or  thira>  and 
partly  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  sections. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  treatise;  such  the  ol^ee- 
tions  to  which,  in  our  apprehensiooi  its  plan  is  liable;  and  such 
a  few  exceptions  to  the  detail*  in  point  of  strict  consistency  with 
what  appears  to  be  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

As  this  work  is  written  for  the  perusal  of  learners,  we  beg  leave 
to  add  a  single  remark  upon  the  inaccuracy  with  which  our  author 
has  stated,  or  rather  alluded  to  some  passages  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoi^ 
Optics,  in  which  the  theory  of  Vibrations  Is  mentioned.  No  part 
of  that  great  man's  writings  has  been  so  generally  perverted  by 
Ignorant  theorists,  who,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  his  name^ 
have  built  the  most  extravagant  hypotheses.  In  p.  1 S.  our  author 
completely  mistakes  Sir  Is^c  Newton's  meaning.  Newton  4pN 
not  conclude^  from  the  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refractloMf 
that  these  effects  are  prcrauced  by  some  power  or  medium j  diffusfBfl 
over  their  surface :  he  only  says,  with  the  modesty  peculiar,  Ip 
himself,  that  the  problem  is  scarce  to  be  solved,  otherwise  ^^VPi. 
by  supposing  that  the  reflection  is  produced  hw  wmApawetf^tffi 
body  evenly  diifused  all  over  its  surface,  and  by  which  it  vvcfA 
upon  the  rav  without  immediate  contact. — Optics,  Q.  2.  par^^. 
.prop*  8.  lie  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  idea»  by  the  anaJo|^ 
of  gravitation,  inflection,  &c.;  but  never  once*  in.  this  wbw 
proposition,  does  he  hint  at  any  medium.  On  the  contrary^  he 
refers  all  to  those  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion;  to  explain 
which,  the  hypothesis  of  a  medium  is  called  in.  Again,  in  page 
236.  note,  our  author,  after  mentioning  the  Newtonian  theorjr 
of  fits,  (which  he  is  pleased  to  call  a  .supposition^  althovfgh  it  is 
clearly  a  method  of  caressing  a  fact),  adds,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
mccounts  for  them  in  the  following  manner;  and  then  quotes  that 
part  of  Query  29.  in  which  Sir  Isaac  alludes  to  the  theory  of 
Vibrations.  But  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  th^ii  that  he  is 
there  only  giving  a  vagu^  hypothesis^  agreeing .  with  the  facts. 
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bat  founded  on  no  induction,  and  as  Iflcely  to  be  false  as  tru^; 
Accordingly,  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  12th  prop,  oi 
B.  2.  part  S.  where  the  idea  is  first  stated,  the  philosopher  ex- 
pressly describes  it  as  an  hypothesis  to  which  be  attached  nd 
belief — *  What  kind  of  action  or  disposition  this  is,  whether  it 
consists  in  a  circulating  or  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  ray,  or  of 
the  medium,  or  something  eke,  I  do  not  here  inquire.  Those 
that  are  averse  Jroni  assentivg  to  any  neoo  discoveries^  but  such 
as  they  can  explain  by  an  hypothesis y  may  for  the  present  sup- 
pose, *  &c  And  afterwards — *  But  whether  this  hypothesis  be 
true  or  false,  I  do  not  here  consider, '  The  whole,  hypothesis  of 
a  separate  aetherial  medium  is  contained  in  seven  of  the  Queries, 
(18.— 24.)  It  is  given  as  a  mere  conjecture,  kept  carefully  by 
itself,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  a  work,  whose  basis  is  the 
strictest  induction.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  detail  these 
things,  as  a  caution  against  confounding  matters  so  perfectly  di- 
stinct in  themselves :  a  caution,  which  the  author  of  the  treatise 
now  before  us  seems  not  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  ;  and  the 
nq^lect  of  which,  in  other  writers,  has  given  birth  to  the  most 
floormed  and  noxious  productions  of  speculative  imagination. 
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Art.  XXIV.     Travels  through  SvoedeUy  Finland^  and  Lapland^  to  the 
North  Cape,  in  the  years  1 798-9.     By  Jofeph  Acerbic    2  vol.   4t6. 
'  PP*  77^*     London.     Mawman.     1802. 

Books  of  travds  ate  interesving,  eiH^er  from  the  information 
which  they  atflfbrd  confeerhing  distant  countries^  or  from  the 
picture  wliich  th^y  exhibit  of  the  traveller's  mind,  and  of  the 
impressions  made  vt[)fyA  it  by  the!  Scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
Wfiile  some  alithdrs  ih  this  department  of  literature,  as  Volney 
nod  Savary,  have  tonfined  tliemselvcs  entirely  to  the  former  of 
lliose  sobjedts— and  oilers,  as  Southey  and  Mrs  Woolstoncroft, 
ha(Ve  cWcfty  turned  their  reader's  attention  to  the  latter — the 
traveller,  whose  volumes  now  lye  before  us,  chooses  a  middle 
emurse ;  'And  endeavours  to  <^ombine  a  description  of  the  cocmtriea 
Vhich  he  saw,  with  the  tiarrative  of  his  own  adventures,  and 
tlie  ddioeation  of  his  feelings.  Accounts  of  this  kind  arc,  of  stH 
others,  the  most  engaging:  it  isirom  such  a  milcture  of  incident 
'and  difcussion,  and  facts,  that  the  works  of  BrVdone  and  Moore 
defite  th<rir  chlitms  and  their  value :  and,-  altnou^h  far  inferior 
in  every  re^eet  to  either  of  those  excellent  writers,  Mr  Acerbi 
lias,  by  adopting  their  plan,  given  to  hid  book  an  interest,  which 
neither  tiie  extent  and  novelty  of  his  inforniation,  nor  the  pro^ 
fundity  of 'bis  lemarks,  nor  the 'elegance  and  liveliness  of  hi& 
style,  couM  have  besUiWed. 
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and  travelsi.  Talking  of  an  admiralf  he  tdb  us^  that,  when 
stationed  at  Carlscrona,  he  used  to  draw  caricatures  of  aU  wbo 
ciinie  to  vMt  him. 

In  treating  of  difierent  public  characters^  be  seems  exireme^ 
ly  eager  to  pick  up  every  Uttle  sarcasm  and  tale  which  has 
been  ferreted  out  by  silly  curiosity,  or  invented  by  malice* 
In  writing  a  serious  wofk,  like  the  one  before  ust  an  author 
should  not  too  easily  give  credit  and  place  to  the  stories  wtuch 
he  hears  in  private  circles.  When  Mr  Acerbi  thinks  it  worthy 
of  his  page  to  inform  the  world,  that  a  financier  was  punished 
for  his  opposition  to  the  di^stillerieSf  by  having  a  drunken  wife  ; 
ibat  a  minister  of  state  was  persuaded  he  should  in  a  short  lime 
be  taken  up  into  heaven,  like  Elijah,  without  passing  thdfGUgh 
death  i  that  a  bishop  (preceptor  to  his  Swedish  Majesty)  is  a  man 
of  no  leamingy  but  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  tiis  f^rivate 
interest ;  ^ndT that  another  prelate,  high  in  favour  and  influeQoay 
J6  a  bdfiever  ex  officio^  a  superstitious  zealot,  oit  a  hypocrifeCH-iiMi 
are  incKned  to  tnink  that  such  reports  may  have  b^en  r^asbly 
taken  up  from  the  enemies  of  the  persons  in  question  $  and  lo  wi«i 
that  Mr  Acerbi  had  not  imnecessarilyadjuitted  them  into  hia book* 
But,  when  he  tells  us,  seriously,  that  a  man  of  talents^  at  -tho 
end  of  the  tbth  century,  has  pubiishod  a  demonstration  of 
the  exiiftence  of  the  devil  in  the  human  body--*«  claseificati«a 
^  deyik,  and  recipes  for  putting  those  personages  loflightr^ 
the  hairy  devil,  for  instance,  by  means  of  8t  Johh^s  wort— Hliil^ 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism  was  performed  at  the  baptism  of  the 
present  Prince  Royal-^that  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities,  aof 
compiishnjents^  and  virtue,  (to  whom,  by- the  way,  our  author 
lay  under  many  obligations),  firmly  believes,  that,  by  the  io* 
fluence  of  mesmerism,  he  can  transport  himself  into  heaveRt 
hi)ld  converse  with  his  deceased  reiaUves^  and  distinctly  pereeivd 
their  souls  clothed  in  white  jackets^  (vol.  i.  cap.  19.)  ;-*--truly, 
we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect  Mr  Acerbi  of  using 
mil  xht  privil^es  of  a  traveller  $  and  only  regret,  that  his  invent^ 
ive  powers  are  not  of  a  more  amiable  or  amusing  cast.  Indeed, 
he  has,  in  one  pMsage,  shown  us  clearly  upon  what  light  grounds 
he  is  willing  to  receive  all  satirical  or  malignant  stories  against 
inen  of  high  station,  either  in  the  pohticai  or  literary  world* 
The  silly  anecdote  which  he  thinks  proper  to  insert  in  page  IM* 
vol.  i.  i^fei*s  to  the  worthy  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  is  an  exaggerated  edition  of  a  falsehood  contained 
in  the  dull  writings  of  a  contemptible  satirist,  whose  proftigaey 
of  character  (the  want  of  genius  is  not  his  own  .fauli)  should 
have  prevented  Mr  Acerbi  ^'om  believing  a  much  less  improbable 
tal^  upon  bis  authority. 
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Weimwe  d«^  perhaps,  koger  than  ijm  readers  may  think 
neoeflttury,  on  this  topic  t  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  al-* 
though  the  names  of  those  persons  whom  Mr  Acerbi  has  vilified* 
are  quickly  forgotten  by  us,  who  see  them  now  for  the  first  time 
teou^ht  forward,  vet  this  book  must  immediately  find  its  way  to 
die  cnrdes  where  the  subjects  of  its  sarcasms  move;  and  we  know 
that  this  imprudence  in  former  travellers,  has  frequently  been 
productive  of  very  unpleasant  consequences,  both  to  the  parties 
diemadves,  and  to  succeeding  visitors. 

In  Mr  Aoerbi's  invectives  against  the  government  and  aeade^ 
Dies  of  Sweden,  we  can  neitmr  discover  much  reason  nor  con« 
fliatencj.  We  are  tdd,  in  p.  S6,  voL  L  that  Gustavus  III,  so 
fer  from  supporting  the  sciences,  treated  them  with  ncgteot,  if 
not  contempt :  But,  in  p.  101,  the  zeal  of  that  monarch  for  li* 
teratoae  and  sdence  is  admitted ;  though  our  author  explains 
kt  by  saying  dutt  it  was  affected  and  unnatural  In  p.  lOS,  h# 
feraarks,  tbt  Goremment  directs  the  academies,  and  the  aca* 
deasies  the  people;  'yet,  in  p.  107,  he  applies  to  those  bodies 
tbel  sarcasm  of  Rousseau — that  while  the  academicians  think  thegr 
are  leading  the  public  opinion,  three  fourths  of  the  kingdom  arg 
iflnoraQt  ot  their  existence.    For  our  parts,  we  can  scarcely  ima^ 

Elf  how  Mr  Acerbi's  dislike  to  the  constitution  of  177i  can 
ve  arisoi;  v^en  we  consider  diat  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
Ustoiy  of  Sweden  from  the  death  of  Charles  XI L  to  the  aocessioa 
of  .Gustavus  III.  He  caBs  the  GovernoMUt,  during  that  period^ 
a  limited  mcnarQhy.  We  are  unwilling  to  quarrel  about  a  word ) 
but,  acoorduig  to  the  same  nomencfatorey  the  constitution  of 
Venice  must  he  ranged  in  the  same  class  with  that  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain.  He  teUs  us,  that  absdute  goveTnments  are  uniriendly  u> 
the  growth  of  genius ;  bat  we  can  scarcely  refuse  this  character 
to  the  writers  of  the  Augnstan  ages  either  of  Romci  <Hr  Fr«ice^ 
•or  E«ngland«  He  extols  the  tencbncy  of  the  Swedish  aristocrat 
CjT  to  prodnce  great  orators,  whose  talents  (he  adds)  were  called 
forth  by  the  encouragements  which  the  opportunities  of  selling 
tbems^es  to  foreign  powers  presented.  In  the  same  mannet 
jnigfat  he  praise  the  very  worst  governments  of  Italy  or  Asiai 
for  their  tendency  to  excite  ingenuity  in  the  preparations  of  poi* 
SODS,  stilettos,  and  bow-strings.  The  foreign  and  domestic  e* 
vents  in  the  Swedish  story,  during  the  Seven^years  war,  may  re- 
condie  to  the  present  constitution  any  one  who  does  not  labour 
mder  a  nervous  horror  <^  the  mere  name  of  King :  And,  werfe 
we  even  to  admit  all  that  the  enemies  of  Gustavus  have  alleged^ 
(and  his  enemies  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  Senate),  we  might 
still  approve  of  die  chcnge  which  he  wrought ;  inasmuch  as  the 
worst  tbrm  of  domestic  tyranny,  is  vastly  more  tolerable  than  the 
mildeat  foreign  ^oke. 
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Oar  mx&ar  devotes  ithe  mnainiBg  p«vt  of  hk  &mt:YokaM  to 
his  journey  through  Finland  $  a  counirjr  in  roany^f  eapeota  qti* 
tremdy  interesting,  and  hitherto  Iktie  vi«te4  by  trawHai«  .  I»' 
this  part  of  his  progress,  we  have  feUenred  him  iriih  gKat-phv»>- 
aure.     His  narrative,  thoogh  domsy  and  nvonotonons  i»tiie" 
atyle,  is  sufficiently  amusing ;  and  bis  inftmiatioti^  tfaoii|;b  nei'^ 
ther  so  full  as  we  could  have  wished,  nor  so  original  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  nevertheless  of  consideraUe  value    AVe 
were  surprised  however  to  find,  that  he  does  not  enter  into  the, 
question,  of  the  very  singular  affinity  which  has  been  remarked 
between  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian  languages ;  and  we-  regret 
that  be  has  ^ven  no  account  of  the  system  of  agriciilture'fMnu> 
iised  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  that  eicteaflive  territory,  and  luik 
mirably  adapted  to.  its  humid  .dioiate. 

Although  we  can  venture  to  reoommend  thtsfMirtofthewtiii!- 
to  the  attention  of  our  readen,  we  must,  at  the' same 'tim«^'wam 
them  not  to. expect  greater  pro&adity  of  obaervatson^  ihittvliMt 
which  distinguishes  the  remarks  on  SwedeA.    We  beg  leave*  b]0» 
to  inform  them,  that  Mr  Aoerbt  is  afflicted  wkh  an  antipathy  <N» 
priests,  which,  however  exoiiBeable  in  Italy,  isextremely  ndi* 
culous  (to.sav  90  more  #f  it)  in « Scandinavia^  where  thepuvhy 
of  the  clerical  character  is  proportioned  to  theihigality  of  the  e^ 
clesia^tic^l  establishiMnt4  >Thi»,  in  p.  191,  tioLi.  he  4s  pleased 
p^  idsert  the  antv«cleri<ial  i^marks  w  a  peasant  with  whom  ha 
jspniiiersed«  and  who  turned  the  clergy  into  ridicule,  aays>MriA^ 
cecbi>  with  a  very  hapf^  vein  of  humour.     If  we  may  judge  •€£ 
^Q  .man's  hunsour  by  the  specimen  here^ivcn,  itmsist'have'bieii 
of  ^  difftrent  family  fromthat  hvmour  which  is  aflind  to  mirth* 
.Our  Authof'  is.  also  subject  to  very  whimsical  fits  of  benefoleapoe^ 
He  bewails  |he  poverty  of  a  Finhmder  who  happened  to  liise  near 
p.  handsome,  church  i  and,  as  a  parallel  «aae,  ke  quotes  a  fitcteb* 
M^ni^  by  him  in  Ireland,  of  •  miserable  hovel  fooaded  (ifiwe: 
^bti^  compteheod  him)  upon  a  ^hanghiU,  *and  supported  on 
cn^ sidet  by  ^  the  wall,  ton  feet  high,  of  his  I-kmmii'sparky^ 
{V  3Sj$»  yoL  i.    It  isjQQt  easy  to^peieeive,  how,  inlbetyne  ease^* 
the  demolition  of  the  churchy  for  which  our  smtbor  sighs^  would 
improve  the  fortune  of  the  peasant,  unless,  indeed^  the  «peaa« 
tion  were  performed  after  the  Frendi  fashion;  and  it  is  very  o(s 
vjouSf  that  the  Irish  cotter  would  have  lost  one  side  of  his  muse^ 
jiad  the  landlord  chosen  to  throw  down  the  wall  of  <  his  Ho*> 
pour's  park* '    Bfit  our  traveler's  benevolence  is  somewhat  nofa 
universal  than  the-  pbilanlhropy  of  otbet  men.     He  is  net  eon^ 
ttent  with  whining  over  the.iUs  of  his  own  species — ^hearhowhe 
mourns  the  woes  of  hxutes,^  p.  2^1,  vol.  i« 

*  This  speciea  ff  S{>prt  had  t¥>t  the  same  attraction  for  me,  astt^ 
ihootlng  of  other  birds*     We  were  obliged  to  pass  tb^  whole  night  in 
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tlM  WMd*>  tdiiftteil  to  tb&  iiigiuft^ «rtlM»  bifd,  With  the fnvitifdus  ear 
of  a  spjr;  to  flkidk  and  6U|ypret9  6ur  T«ry  breath,  in  order  the  better  to  * 
catch  the  aoQBd«of:h»  vMce :  and  when  at  last  we  heard  him,  it  was 
noiseasajcj  we  aheidd  enploy^all  the*  craft  and  artifice  of  a  traitor ;  talee ' 
«4v«uilage  even  lof  the  neotiinent  of  love  in  this  poor  creature  ;  and  a^ 
this  fof.  the  base  purpose  of  killifig  him  bj  sorprise.     In  the  chase,  as  - 
in  ^very  thing  else^  I  love  plain-dealing ;  I  love  to  make  the  birds  fiy 
bi^fore  me ;  to  pursue  them,  and  to  declare  war  before  I£re  upoa, 
them.    One  single  bird  killed  apon  the  wing,  is  worth  ten  assassinated 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  * 

There  is  something  particuku*] j  melancholy  in  the  inoontisten* ' 
cg^  ^4^ch  f^isitingui^faes  the  doctrines  of  a  certain  class  of  modem* 
wfi|£r^4  Our  readers  wiill  observe,  that  Mr  Aeerblhasno  mnn- 
ner  of  objection  to  the  cruelty  of  murdering  the  defenceless  bird  %  - 
l^ftt^^eD,  it  is  tcefusherous  to  take  it  by  surprise*  He  loves  to  de-» 
<^iare  war^  before  he  commences  hpatilities ;  but  be  loves  Also  to^*^ 
aliUnokt  a  defenceless  enemy.  And  the  reader^  who^  from  the  te^' 
iioc.of  the  piReceding  passaffe,  should  conclude  that  Mr  Aoerbi' 
Q0ily  kills  wjien  fimed'.toit  fay  some. overruling  necessity^  wocdd^ 
CQiBiiiit  a  very.grea^  mistake  ;  for  that  gentleman,  in  thcv€Jipe^« 
d^tmi  ^bich  be  has  jiarrated,  was  the  ornithologist  and  enso-^ - 
m^lqgist  of  the  party. 

t .  Xb^iye  is  one  kiad  of  sport  which  we  csinnot  help  thinking  aa 
cnel and  tDea^henovie as.that^ shooting  by  surprise^  alfcboi^b 
ia#n:Oiily^.«idrnat  birds,  are  its  objeots.    It  consiste  in  gainings' 
aidofi^tance  iato^  Uterary  and  private  cireles  i  receiving  ail  manncsr" 
^  tassiatanoa'And  potite  attention  ;  passing  whole  nigbts  in  'sud^*' 
sodbly;  listaniiig  to  the  unrestcajaed  oooAreESe  of  the  social  hoursV ' 
vkh  the  invidious  cars  .of  a.spy ;  suppressing  the  breath  of  cen*> 
siireif  in  order  to  bear  the  more  I  taking  advantage  even -of  •  the' 
aastimentB  xxffriendsbip^and  bospitak^';  and  all  this  for  tbd  base' 
Dttrppsetof .pnblisbing  what  basibaen  incautiously  told,  or  taken- 
iHr £atrpriee»  >  In  taravellit^.and  in  book-makingy  as  in  fsveiy  thing- 
€ufi^^.<we  tovefdaiadealiog*    One-sin^  joke  or  anecdote^ •  that^ 
iHKta  no  friend*  and  turns  no  virtue  into  ridioole,  is  worth  teiii 
obtiaaed  by  inddioacy  .oriogratitude. 

>Sa(di  being  our  sontimenia,  we  cannot  approve  of  "the  slaii*^- 
Uttt.  in  which  Mr  Aiserbi  has  tpoken  of  Baron  Siifvierhicjin  ^' 
(voL:i«  p..^^^.),  who,  although  contaminated  by  the  stain 'df 
3iobflily#  is  a  man  of  talents  and  virtue^  and  laid  oartrav^' 
levHiMer  SMny  obiigatioos  (p«  26tt«^.)  As  it  is  possible  to  un^^ 
frock  'ft.  parson  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  we  wish  our 
author  bad  omitted  the  various  anecdotes  which  he  has  i-eJated  - 
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of  the  poor  priest  of  Muofiioniscli  (vol.  ii.  p^  21.)  $  gifl^»  i 
deed  of  being  a  dergyinaiiy  bat  liberal,  hospitable,  asd  weU  in* 
formed  (p.  17.);  and^  though  possessed  of  theologioilbookft,jct, 
according  to  his  own  declaration^  addicted  as  littk  as  possiblot^ 
the  vice  of  reading  them  (ibid.)    Nor  shooid  we  have  been  •du- 

1)08ed  to  blame  him  for  indiscriminate  praise,  had  he  treated  with 
ess  asperity  and  petulance  Professor  Thunberg  and  odiers  (vol.  i. 
p.  121.)  i  to  whose  assistance,  academicians  titough  they  be,  he 
iiilerwards  informs  Us  (vol.  ii.  p.  142.)  his  work  is  indebted  fi)r 
most  of  the  natural  history  which  it  contains. 

The  third  part  contains  Mr  Acerbi's  travels  from  Tomea  across 
the  isthmus  of  Scandinavia,  to  Alten  Gaard  on  the  Frozen  OceaB» 
and  thence  to  the  North  Cape.  This  is  the  part  of  his  journey 
in  which  our  traveller  endured  the  greatest  hardships,  ^d  passed 
through  scenes  least  explored  by  strangers.  But,  from  the  bar- 
ren nature  of  the  subject;  the  uninteresting  character  of  the  na- 
tives ;  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  difficulties  and  toils— 
the  narrative  is  less  amusing,  and  the  information  less  valuabfe 
and  diversified  than  that  which  the  more  beaten  track  of  tbe 
Bothnian  coast  offered  in  the  first  volume.  As  the  objects  whteh 
present  themselves  become  less  varied  and  attractive,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  our  author's  talent  for  observation  or  reflection 
s^onki  improve.  Yet,  let  not  the  reader  stop  in  disgust^  when 
be  meets  with  such  copious  disauisitions  upon  nothing,  as  that 
contained  in  p.  5i.  vol.  ii.  After  mentioning,  at  great  length, 
die  inconvenience  sufiered  during  his  dinner,  from  we  attadis  of 
musquitoes,  he  pauses  to  meditate  and  inquire ;  and  gives' ^sent 
to  the  ideas  that  fill  his  mind,  in  the  following  soliloquy. 

*  Icannot,  at  this  moment,  account  to  myself,  why  we  did  not 
think  of  setting  up  our  tent,  under  which  we  certainly  should  have 
enjoyed  greater  comfort,  and  have  been  less  tormented  by  the  insects; 
Perhaps  it  was,  that  we  did  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  this  place, 
and  because  the  erection  of  our  tent  always  took  up  some  time ;  or 
it  might  be  too  carefully  packed  up^-or  perhaps  we  had  not  the  means 
at  hand  of  erecting  it.  It  often  happens,  that  a  person  does  things 
for  which  he  afterwards  can  assign  no  direct  leason,  though,  at  the 
time,  he  may  have  had  satisfactory  grounds  for  his  proceedings. ' 

The  constant  occurrence  of  the  musquitoes  becomes  almost  as 
troublesome  and  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  as  they  were  to  the  tra» 
vellers.  We  have  them  in  every  chapter ;  almost  in  every  page. 
They  meet  us  in  all  forms:  sometimes  in  the  meat;  sometimes 
as  subjects  of  dissertation ;  frequently  in  idlegory,  as  ^lemies  la 
battle  array. 

As  our  author  approaches  the  great  end  of  his  toils^  he  rises 
to  a  sublimer  tone  $  but  sometimes  he  sinl^  a  little  top  sudd^y  i 
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as^  ^  iptfancc^  in  tbefoUowiog  pasaage,  witerei  after  tlescribing 
the  solitary  dwelling  of  a  merchant  at  Havewndt  he  exclaiDi:i, 

*  Ditadfol  place  to  live  at !  The  only  attra6iion  in  thefe  ibodet,  is 
Mnngt  aad  the  love  of  gain.  The  nearer  ooe  approaehet  the  North 
Cape»  the  more  nature  fcems  to  frown  ;  vegetation  diet»  and  leaves  be* 
hind  it  aothing  bat  naked  rockt. ' — Vol.  ii.  p.  i  lo* 

We  must,  however,  except  from  the  general  censure  which  we 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  on  the  style  of  our  author's  reflections, 
{he  following  very  fine  passage,  describing  the  feelings  with  which 
he  surveyed  the  scenery  of  the  North  Cape,  where  he  arrived 
exactly  at  midnight. 

*  Here  every  thing  is  folltary,  every  thing  is  fteril,  every  thing  fad 
and  defpondent.  The  fhadoxvy  foreft  no  longer  adorns  the  brow  or  the 
hiounlain.  The  Tinging  of  the  birds,  which  enlivened  even  the  woods  of 
Lisplancf,  is  no  longer  heard  in  this  fcene  of  defolation.  The  rugged- 
ne£«  of  the  dark  jrey  rock  is  not  covered  by  a  (ingle  (hrub.  The  only 
mnfie  isthe  hoarfe  murmuHng  of  the  waves,  ever  and  anon  renewing 
their' affatilts  on  the  huge  mafies  that  oppofe  them.  The  northern  fuo, 
creeping,  at  itiidnight,  at  the  diftance  of  five  diameters,  along  the  hori* 
aon,  and  the  immeafarable  ocean  in  appareat  conta^  with  the  ikief^ 
ftrm  the  grand  oatlinea  in  the  fuhlitae  pi^are  prefented  to  the  aftODtlh- 
ed  fpcAator.  The  inceifant  caret  and  parfuitt  of  anaions  mortals,  are 
zvcoik^ied  as  a  dream  ;  the  vaftous  forms  and  energies  of  animated  na. 
tore  are  forgottea  i  the  earth  is  contemplated  only  in  its  elements,  and 
aa  Goailitutiog  a  part  of  the  folar  fyftem.  '..^Vol.  ii*  p.  1 1 1. 

This  iS)  at  once,  fine  and  bold  $  we  bdiere  it  to  be,  also,  a  jnst 
pointing  of  scenery,  and  a  nataral  transcript  of  sentiment* 

The  travds  condude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  journey 
bomewards  to  Uleaborg.  Upon  the  wbde,  we  have  little  objec- 
tifMi  to  that  part  of  the  narrative  which  pi-operly  belongs  to  Mr 
Acerbi  himself;  for  it  is  now  fair  to  observe,  that  we  by  no 
means  believe  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work,  ds  it  appears  be* 
fore  the  English  public.  We  can  discover,  in  various  parts,  er- 
rors and  inaccuracies,  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  traveller  has  done  little  more  than  fur- 
nish the  materials  for  these  volumes  ;  and  that  he  has  been  uu* 
fbrtonate  in  his  choice  of  a  redacteur.  The  errors  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  many  proper  names — the  silliness  of  various  reflections 
-^he  indelicacy  of  many  anecdotes  and  jests  (considering  that 
the  book  is  addressed  to  a  father,  as  a  specimen  of  his  son's  im« 
provement)— the  ignorance  of  local  circumstances  in  various 
trifling  particulars,  which,  however,  the  traveller  himself  must 
have  known,  as  in  the  note  of  p.  8.  f^oL  I,  ;--these,  and  other 
oonsiderationS)  induce  us  to  divide  the  censures  we  have  bestow- 
ed, l^etwccn  Mr  Acerbi  and  bis  editor^  who^e  name  does  not 
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appear.  At  tbe  same  tiAe,  we  must  "expiMn  tmf'tilttqtialifiltf 
di8ftpprobati6n  of  the  practice,  now  so  prevalent  'amdng  tt^vi^ 
lers,  of  devolving  upon  professed  authors  the  important  ta!8k'Of 
speaking  for  them  to  the  public;  a  practice,  destructive  of  ^te^ 
curate  description,  not  very  favourable  to  fidelity  of  narrstiotf^ 
and  altogether  inimical  to  the  interest  with  which  we  de6|^'t6 
read  the  accounts,  however  unpolished,  of  actors  and  eyevrit^ 
nesses.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the  doggrel  Utii^ 
Ksh  rhymes,  with  which  the  editor,  taking  advantage  of  Blr 
Acerbi's  ignorance  of  the  langtiieige,  has  thought  proper  to'  fill 
his  pages*  Nothing  in  the  name  of  verse  was  ever  presentati^ 
widi  fewer  pretensions  to  merit  of  any  kind.  ^    - 

Besides  tne  travels,  the  volumed  now  before  us  contain  a  tna« 
tbe  on  Lapland,  drawn  up,  chiefly,  from  the  accoimt  pubUbl^ 
by  the  missionary,  Leems,  in  1767,  Danish  and  Latin^  Indeed 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  jesting,  at  tbe  mission^'s  exp^t^ 
and  some  additional  remarks,  cbi^y  on  the  natural  Mhistbiy'^iiif 
l^e  country,  this  treatise  is  a  translation  Afom  Leems.  Ic^bc^iii^ 
pies  ihe  greater  part  of  the  second  Vohitoe,  and  fellows  the  )e^ 
ginal,  sectien  by  seotiiMi.  Tbie  is^^the  less  n^ee^ary^  ^An^ikkA 
work  is  hy  no  means  so  rar«  as  Mr  Acerbi  supposes  s  We^beBe^e 
Aere  is  scarcely  a  librairy  in  Enrope  wMiout  a  copy  cJ  ftl^    •-*-*^ 

The  [dates,  which  acoompliny  Mr  Acerbt^s  travels;  ^^  ii^'  gt- 
nerot  good :  the  winter  iscene In  Stockholm,  attd'the  two*  tiS^ 
in  the  woods  of  Fitiland,  strileei  us  as  tbe  best. '  l^e  map^^ii^ixL 
ed  to  ToL  iii  i»  venr  indiilbrent  The  entry  up^n  the'^gaijph 
of  Bothnia  at  Orislehamn,  is  wretdied  j  and  the  UnfimdishMA 
tias  nothing  to  recomtnend  it,  but  the  naked  acCui^iiy  oftBe*  V^ 
presentation.  The  -figures  of  the  insects,  in  toI.  ii.>  ar^-^isxtt^ 
lent  •      •       •      •  ..   •      ■•    !'■   ^  ..     o-.-.\u.- 

The  work  condudes  wiifti*  specimens  of  S^nnish  ^nd:Vf6r^effitik 
music,  and  dur  author's  Itinerary.'     •     ^  ■  -    •  •     '  -  r-Kaa.iv> 

'  ■■  -  * 

......  •    i:*  .<'0->  )<>iU' 

Aar.  XXV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of^  Effect^  iSft^^  ^ffftfir 
Credit  of  Great  Britain.  By.  Henry,  Tbpriupn  Efij^  ip,  t^  u}t^^^ 
don,  i8c2.    pp.320.  -.-I    i,tnio£» 

THEprogressofcommercialphilosophyhssbeenmtfchWsfeterattd 
by  the  writings  of  practical  men  of  business*  Iniha^i  a^H^ 
a^in  the  other  departments  of  eivil  knowledge,  it  is  only  fronitftie 
actual  course  of  affiurs  that  the  statesman  can  derive  his  maiditfe 
of  policy,  or  the  speculative  inquirer  deduce  the  concintion^^Mi 
Mence :  but  the  nabits  of  both  are  incompatible  with  a  peraonal 
knowledge  erf*  detail.  It  is  necessary  dint  die  labour  of  aocmmi- 
felting  partiailar  fixetSi  ^ould  be  separated  from  the  morelib^ 
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$B$k  ef-MoeMlsEU^  tbeseihto  principlas  f  and  thBtstbey,  who  are 

qualified  to  combine  largn^  views^  riiould  be  furnished,  by  the 

miilHte  aocurMy  of  others,  with  descriptions  in  which  they  may 

c^yifide^    in  E4iglaiKi»  which  i$  the  native-coimtry  of  political 

fiffponamy,  the  works,  contcibttted  by  proiesstonal  men,  form  a 

Jiirge  depoflke  <^  authenticated  facts.    For  these  we  are  primaf* 

lily  indebted.to  that  di£Pused  literature^  which  multiplies  the  de^ 

miind.  for  varied  information,  and  has  already  liberalized  the 

|Jvra<kitioners  in  almost  every  walk  of  industry*     But  Che  greater 

INMpber  of  thesie  publications  have  been  suggested  by  such  occa>- 

fliapBal  events,  in  toe  fluctuation  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  as 

rouse  a  general  interest,  and  direct  the  curiosity  d  the  public  to 

ibfO*  quarter  of  the  .great  machine,  in  vrhich  the  derangement  is 

Bwpposed  to  have.  t^Ken  place*    It  is  in  this  manner,  that  every 

j^^i^^pd.^f  dearth  has  oontributed  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  sub* 

mgjfji^^  years  of  scarciiy,  by  the  instrucUon  which  it  yielded  a^ 

|ai4nst)  popular  prejudice.  Those  numerous  tracts,  in  which  alone 

j^.  d^ued  history  of  onr  foreigQ  commwee  cafti  be  traoedf  al 

Jl^o^t  during  its  earher  pr<i|gres%  appear  to  have  been  pronqoitied  hj 

jdvpk frequent  disturbance!  which  the  balaneeof  exehaoigeseuffered, 

^Q]L,the  alternations  of  war  add  peaee.    The  immediate  -c<mse- 

iquences  of  the  South  iSea  sch^me^  and  of  the  many  wild  projedB 

.vJ^VebrlU^out  the  same  titne  excited  euch  a  pernicious  rage,  were 

SpmewhM  oofnpensated  by  the  ^sore  4istinot  knowledge,  which 

t|i»  iiltiinatelyifurnidied,  with  respect  to.  ^e  bounds?  of  commer* 

«ijU  ^v^ntu^^4    Ip  waf  in « a  similar,  meaner,  ^  from  the  embarrsBa- 

jppu|#^i'tb|^  wer^ocpa^ionedin.the  reign  of  King  William  by  the 

jMQj^WBXion  of  the  coin,  that  our  politictaDa  first  derivod  a  dear 

^end  steady  light  on  thesufc^ct  of  metaVie  cir<?ulation%    And  that 

curions  system,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  us/s  of  precious 

^^quiia.pciw  almost  superseded)  had  feniained  in  a  great  measure 

junKnowq  to  all  but  the  bankers  and  traders  of  Londoui  until  the 

au^naion  of  cash  paym^its  at  the  Bank  of  England  produced 

that  copious  information,  which,  in  various  forms,  has  been  com- 

Ainnicated  to  the  public. 

'  i)f  aB  the  publications,  which  that  momentous  event  has  occa« 
aiooed,  the  most  valuable  unquestionably  is  this  of  Mr  Thornton. 
Withr^io  ostentatiotts  professions,  and  with  no  admixture  of  sii^ 
.pMrSuqus matter,  it  oontainstbe lai^f^t  portion  of  new informa- 
4l9ik  t)|Vt  has  for  a  long  time  been  offered  to  those,  who,  either  for 
ihepleasureS'C^  specnlaUon,  or  with  a  view  to  public  life,  are  en- 
^Iged  in  the  researches  of  .political  economy.  The  instruction, 
MwaWt  which  may  be  derived  from  the  work,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
Itth^ed  wy  A  cursory  or  passive  perusaL  The  author  has  so  little 
inymgeni^iit  jn  the  disposition  of  his  matcriab,  and  is  ^equently 
MO  UMich  -embarrassed  in  the  explanation  of  arguments,  that  hi$ 
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reader  mustundertake  the  trouble  of  reducing  these  to  a  morft 
precise  statement,  as  well  as  of  digesting  the  generid  subject  in  a 
more  distinct  form.  Even  in  point  of  accuracy,  his  readnuings 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  same  confidence  to  which  hi»  infor*^ 
cnation  is  entitled;  for,  if  examined  with  care,  they  will  some'' 
times  be  found  defective:  nor  can  it  excite  any  surprise,  that  the 
same  opportunities,  by  which  a  person  has  been  eminently  in^ 
structed  in  the  facts  of  such  a  suoject,  should  have  proved  un&* 
vourabie  to  those  speculative  habits,  which  exercise  the  powers  of 
accurate  and  comprehensive  inference.  At  the  same  time,  fitotti 
our  own  experience,  we  may  caution  the  reader  of  Mr  Thornton, 
that  he  should  not  too  hastily  consider  as  an  erroneous  deduction, 
what  he  may  find  to  be  only  the  confused  statement  of  a  just  tir'- 
gumenU  For  the  work  indicates,  throughout,  an  author  un- 
practised in  composition.  In  most  of  the  details  separately  takeo^ 
there  is  that  degree  of  perspicuity  and  ease,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  fully  possessed  of  the  subject ;  though  he  rarely  attmns 
precision  and  distinctness  of  expr^sion.  But  the  various  discos  • 
sions  are  so  unskilfully  arranged,  that  they  throw  no  light  on  each 
other,  and  we  can  never  seize  a  full  view  of  the  plan :  so  iinper' 
fecUy  is  the  order  of  investigation  defined,  that  sometimes  an  in« 
qulry  is  prematurely  anticipated,  sometimes  inconveniently  post« 
poned ;  and  the  author  has  been  frequently  constrained,  by  bis 
consciousness  of  this  imperfection,  to  repeat  the  same  disqnisf* 
lion  in  difierent  places.  These  defects  appear  to  have  arisen, 
in  some  measure,  from  his  having  varied  his  design,  after  he 
was  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  work ;  for  he  tells  cs  that 
his  first  intention 

— .*  was  merely  to  expose  some  popular  errors  which  related  chiefly  to 
the  suspension  of  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
the  inflaence  of  our  paper  currency  on  the  price  of  provisions.  But 
in  pursuing  his  purpose,  many  questions  occurred  which  it  seeib* 
ed  important  to  discuss,  partly  on  account  of  their  having  somt^ 
bearing  on  the  topics  under  consideratioo,  aad  partly  because  tfaey 
appeared  to  be  of  general  importance,  and  had  either  been  left  nn^ 
explained,  or  had  been  inaccurately  staled  by  those  Enj^sh  writers 
who  have  treated  of  paper  credit.  This  work  has  therefore  assmned^ 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  a  general  treatise.  '-^ItUrai- 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  receive  in  every  respect  dM 
form,  as  it  contains  the  valuable  substance,  of  a  general  treatise. 
Most  of  the  prolixity,  and  some  of  the  obscurity,  which  opp^e&a 
the  reader  in  its  present  shape,  wouH  have  been  avoided,  if  thi 
temporary  topics,  which  formed  his  original  object^  hlad  beeA 
sunk  into  a  subordinate  digression,  instead  of  being  sufiered  to 
interweave  themselves  with  more  general  inquiries  ^irottgh  the 
whole  train  of  the  discourse*     Adhering  to  this  dbtinction,  we 
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■Iwll  attempt  an  abstract  of  its  principa]  contents :  and  that  we 
may  observe  an  order  which  wUl  both  afford  a  clear  view  of  his 
doctrine^  and  admit  of  such .  remarks  being  introduced  as  we 
think  necessarV)  we  shall  consider,  Jlrstj  The  principles  which 
he  has  adopted  on  the  general  theory  of  paper  credit ;  secondlt/t 
His  account  of  that  system  of  credit  and  of  paper- money  which 
is  established  in  this  country  ;  thirdltf^  His  explanation  of  the 
difficnlties  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  subjected  in  1797; 
wakdfourthly^  His  opinion  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  our 
present  paper  currency  upon  the  present  state  of  prices. 

I*  Although  some  general  truths,  respecting  the'  operations 
of  paper  money,  have  oeen  ascertained,  the  analysis  of  that  ve<* 
ry  intricate  subject  is  far  from  bein^.complete.  Even  thefunda* 
mental  principles  are  still  involved  m  some  degree  of  obscurity^ 
and  writers  of  eqiml  authority  have  thus  been  led  to  vary  in  ma« 
ny  of  their  deductions.  It  ma^  be  useful,  therefore,  to  present 
a  full  view  of  the  opinions  which  are  professed  by  Mr  Thorn- 
ton*  In  thjs,  we  shall  not  entirely  confine  ourselves  to  the  three 
preliminary  chapters,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  arrange  his 
general  doctrine ;  because  several  of  the  most  important  princi* 
plea  are  not  developed  in  that  sketch,  but  receive  an  incidental 
explanation  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  reasonings. 

1.  The  origin,  and  the  solid  foundation  of  every  system  of 
paper*mon^,  Mr  TJiornton  has  correctly  placed  in  that  credit, 
which  subsists  among  commercial  men  witli  regard  to  their  m^*^  - 
cantile  transactions.    By  this  mutual  trust,  tney  are  brought 
under  pecuniary  engagements  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  these  engagements  in  writing,  that  creates  the  first 
and  largest  portion  of  circulating  paper.    By  reducing  them  to 
a  written  form,  the  insecurity,  mat  attends  verbal  obligations, 
13  avoided  by  the  creditors  and  an  advantage  is  obtained,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  debtor,  in  having  that  confidence,  which  is 
ff|rm^»yfAlnf>d  both  of  his  funds  and  of  liis  prudence,  expressed  in 
a  negujar  and  transmissible  document.     Promissory  notes  and 
bills  :e£  exchange,  as  such  documents  have  been  called,  were 
aoon  discovered  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more  extended  use,  than 
that  of  recovering  debts  to  the  original  creditor.     They  admit- 
ted, like  other  instruments  of  debt,  and  more  easily  than  most 
others,  of  being  transferred  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  fecilt*^ 
ty«  they  came  gradually  to  circulate  as  a  representative  of  value, 
tnat  is,  as  an  e£Pcctive  medium  of  exchange,  in  almosst  all  pay-* 
ments  of  a  large  amount.  pAfter  thdr  utility  in  tliis  function 
had  been  ascertained,  it  was  an  obvious  improvement  to  adapt 
themt  by  a  small  change  of  their  form,  to  those  ordinary  pay- 
ments in  which  the  precious  metals  had  always  been  employed  { 
and  U>  substitute,  by  this  siipple  contrivance,  a  very  cheap  in* 
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8truiii^t  of  eommeroe  in  the  place  of  a  very 
The  promissory  notes  of  bankers,  which  are  payable  on  demand^ 
have  accordingly  for  a  long  time  past  performed,  in  this  coon^ 
try,  tlie  ordinary  purposes  of  exchange  in  almost  all  tranaactk>i» 
of  a  small  amount,  as  well  as  in  settling  the  small  balanoet  of 
larger  transactions. 

This  description  of  circulatinff  paper  differs,  in  one  mate- 
rial circumstance,  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Boyd,  who»  in  hia 
recent  publication,  has  expressly  denied  that  biUs  of  exchange^ 
or  any  other  negotiable  paper,  form  a  part  of  the  circiifaitiiig 
medium.  <  The  latter  (Mr  Boyd  has  said)  is  die  drculator; 
the  former  are  merely  objects  of  circulation.  *  This  verbal  aiK» 
tithesis,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  calculated  to  sujmst  a  very 
erroneous  principle;  for,  even  in  theory,  no  definite  bomid* 
ary  can  be  marked  b;>tween  the  circulating  medium  aad  xkm 
commodities  of  which  it  facilitates  the  exchange.  The  lai^^uafio 
of  Mr  Thornton  is  more  consistent  with  a  just  view  of  the  sob* 
ject.  All  negotiable  paper  is,  by  its  form,  the  representntiva 
of  value;  and  is  therefore  qualified,  more.or  less  parftctlyf  ao« 
cording  to  its  varieties  of  form,  to  serve  the  purpoaes  of  smmmj. 
It  is  convertible  into  cash ;  and  on  the  faith  of  this  coavartihilar 
ty  it  pass^  immediately  as  cash.  The  precious  metab  tfaaai« 
selves  do  not  pass  as  moneyt  except  on  the  faith  of  their  conver- 
tibility into  commodities.  Paper-money,  in  one  form,  may  cij> 
culate  less  quickly  than  in  another,  and  may  not  be  so  readily 
convertible  into  specie ;  but  its  essential  character  is  the  aama^ 
Not  to  mention  tfiose  bills  drawn  upon  London,  by  which  all 
the  great  payments  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  are 
effected;  a  vast  number  of  smaller  bills  circulate  among  tlia 
traders  of  the  country,  who  successively  indorse  them  to  each 
other.  WhUe  some  of  these  are  from  day  to  day  withdiawn^ 
they  are  continually  replaced  by  others ;  and  the  average  imm- 
ber  of  such  biUs»  boating  in  the  general  market  at  once,  fonoa 
unquesticnably  a  portion  of  the  circulating  medium.  By  omit* 
iihg  them,  we  should  leave  ourselves  a  very  imperfect  idea  both 
of  the  extent,  and  of  the  cot»equential  operations,  of  oar  pa^ 
per  system. 

2.  In  common  with  all  other  writers,  Mr  Thornton  appeara 
to  admit,  that  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  n>ecie  is  the  hiMJa 
upon  which  that  system  must  be  founded.  He  is  not  indeied 
quite  explicit ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  regret,  thai  he  haa 
not  been  at  more  pains  to  elucidate  this  principle,  and  the  )xmf 
tstions  with  which  the  statement  of  it  may  be  qualified.  That 
fhe  immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold  is  an  indispenaa 
ble  condition  of  its  credit,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  langas^  of 
system,  has  been  disproved  by  the  recent  histotj  of  the  bank  of 
^England;  wl4cb  ba^  happily*  quieted  the  apprehen&ionai  to  whiofc 
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ftMbJafinnaisd  politicians  jiAl4e(d,  on  accx>ttnt  of  the  eveat 
«f  1797.  The  maintenance  of  credit  during  a  short  interval  of 
auspoifided  pa^iiM^tfti  was  aease^  ind.eed,  which  might  have  been 
jTon^sMH  from  theory,  and  was  not  wboUy  unknown  to  our  pre- 
V19W  4$xp€Stirapa*  But  that  a  restriction  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  continued  for  more  than  five  years,  without  any  det* 
preniation  of  the  paper  from  a  failure  of  con^dence,  is  a  fact 
If  h^  has  fiUsified  aU  reasonable  prediction,  and  forms  an  ex« 
4i6||Uon  to  the  mo^  confident  maxims  pf  all  former  economists* 
JjLJainmoibent  on  us,  therefore,  to  consider  how  fietr  we  are  rei* 
quired' lo  limit »  by  the  result  of  this  experiment,  a  principle 
vRhiob  had  been  generalized  prematurely*  In  this,  we  receive 
«4li^  assi^mmce  firom.  Mr  Tli<Mmtpn.  * 

The  convertibility  of  paper  into  specie,  without  dday  and 

jdtiwNM^  less*  may  be  necessary  in  two  respects:  to  maintain  the 

•«re(Ut  of  the  paper^  b^  precluding  that  depreciation  whkk  pror 

eoeds  irom  a  failore  ot  confidence;  and  to  preserve  the  value  of 

tbe  paper,  from  that  depreciatioQ,  which  originates  in  an  exeess 

^  okiNiJ«ting  medium.    The  necessity  of  inuoiediate  access  to 

maidf  fiir  the  i^reditof  the  {laper,  may  be  superseded,  it  appeus, 

^  a  full  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  public  diat  the  paper  i^ 

Msuredi^  ample  fiinds.    But  this  can  have  no  effect  in  restrict* 

iJ^'the  quanlity,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  by  thii 

very  eonfideiice  of  the  public    Mr  Thornton,  accor4ine[ly«  ex- 

-pumtu  his  opinioBy  that  gold  (xuii  is  the  etandtfrd  by  which  the 

vnhie  of  all  paper  money  must  he  regulated  $  and  that,  in  order 

.U>  i>tnMnraiff  anuniformi^  between  thens  thei:e  should  always 

bo  •.  considerable  fund  or.  bullion  in  the  country,  and  a  certain 

de^^ree  of  interchange  of  the  paper  for.  precious  coin.    This 

pcincdple  is  so  implicated  with  all  the  investigations  of  bis  trea- 

tiM,Aand  is  jof  itself  so  hnportimt,  that  we  are  sorry  he  did  not 

ihiph.ofilluat  rating  it  more  fully,  and  of  reducing  it,  if  possible, 

ta«aore  specific  termsto 

.  S»  U^  nas.explainfld,  however,  with,  great  clearness,  another 
part  of  the  theory  of  mone^  $  the  different  effects  of  a  quick  or  a 
sJow4iirculation»  Such  qf  our  readers*  as  have  attended  to  the 
history  of  o];>inioos  in  politicid  science,  will  recollect  that  a  com 
fki^niian^  which  now  seems  quite  obvious,  was  long  overlooked 
hK.tbs.most  acute  and  prof<wnd  inquirtrs*  Montesquieu  ^d 
{lUBie  fell  into  several  mistakes,  from  not  adverting  to  the  degcee 
J4lk  .which  the  rc|ire3entative  power  of  money  is  augmented,  by 
«  more  rapid  transmission ;  and  although  die  principle  may-b^^ 
alluded  to»  in  ^a  few  .passages  of  Smith's  work,  he  appears  to 
hav»  baen  unaware  of  its.  extent.    We  doubt  if  even  the  writers, 
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by  whom  it  has  been  more  recently  urged,  have  traced  aO  the 
enacts  of  its  operation. 

The  quantity  of  money,  necessary  for  performing  a  certain 
-number  of  exchanges  in  a  certain  time,  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  in  the  inycrse  ratio  of  its  Telocity  of  circulation.  Wbat- 
e%'er,  therefore,  tends  to  accelerate  the  general  rate,  contributes, 
«o  long  as  the  number  of  exchanges  remains  nnaugmented,  to 
economize  the  necessary  quantity.  And  if,  by  the  operation  of 
any  cause,  its  movement  be  retarded,  the  want  of  an  additional 
quantity  will  be  felt.  From  the  same  proposition  it  likewise 
follows,  that,  if  one  kind  of  money  is  susceptible  of  a  more  rapid 
mculation  than  another,  a  smaller  quantity  wUl  be  required  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter,  to  carry  on  a  given  numbKer  of  ex- 
changes in  a  given  time. 

Mr  Thornton  has  justly  observed,  *  that,  in  a  commercial 
country,  whatever  the  circulating  medium  consists  of,  it  is  apt 
to  vary  in  its  rate  of  circulation.     A  hi*rb  and  prosperous  state 
of  mercantile  confidence  quickens  it ;  and  it  is  M^t  to  be  retard^ 
during  the  intervals  of  distrust  and  alarm.     Every  merchants 
who  lies  under  pecuniary  engagements,  must  not  only  arrange 
the  punctual  fulfilment  of  these,  but  must  reserve  a  farther  pro*^ 
vision  against  contingencies.    During  an  interval  cX  iJarm,  he 
of  course  makes  this  reserve  rather  greater  than  in  ordinary 
times;  and  at  a  period  of  great  confidence,  he  ventures  to  keep 
it  rather  less.    We  shall  perceive,  in  the  sequel,  what  appficatioit 
Mr  Thornton  has  made  of  these  deductions. 
<    He  has  likewise  observed,  f  with  regard  to  paper  money  in 
particular,  that  some  kinds  of  paper  circulate  more  slowly  Uian^ 
bthers.  •   Klls  of  exchange,  for  example,  bear  interest^  and  be- 
come daily  more  vahiaDle  to  the  holder.     Bank  potes,  on  the 
contrary,  like  guineas,  occasion  a  daily  loss  to  the  possessor,  be- 
eause  no  interest  accrues.    There  is  tiius  a  reason  for  detaining 
the  one,  and  for  parting  with  the  other  as  soon  as  possible: 
Commercial  peojrie  will  endeavour  to  keep  their  neeessary  pro- 
iptision  for  future  payments,  rather  in  bills,  than  in  bank  notes. 
'    4^.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of  alt  questions  respecting, 
the*  operations  of  paper  money,  relates  to  its  efiect  upon  the 
price  of  commodities.    Mr  Thornton  admits,  in  the  most  explicit 
maimer,  that,  in  this  particular,  there  is  no  difference  between^ 
E  currency  of  paper  and  one  consisting  of  the  precious  metals  f 
imd.that  in  both  eases,  if  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  \9f 
permanently  augmented,  without  a  corresponding  augmentation- 
of  internal  trade,  a  rise  will  unavoidably  take  place  in  the  price 
of  exchangeable  articles.    Indeed  this  is  a  principle,  upon  which- 
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all  the  writers  on  commeroe^  both  practical  and  specolative,  are 
agreed :  they  have  thought  it  80  undeniable,  as  to  require  no 
particular  ilfunration ;  and  have  rather  assumed  it  as  an  obvious 
truths  than  as  a  proposition  which  depended  on  inference.  On 
this  idea  is  founded  Mr  Home's  well-known  argument  against 
banks  $  and  it  is  equally  implied  in  Smith's  satismctory  confiita* 
tion  of  that  objection :  it  forms  the  foundtitipn  Of  those  pre* 
-sumptions,  from  which  Mr  l^oyd  has  lately  inferred  tin  iniproper 
increase  of  Bank^oC  England  paper ;  and  it  is  implicitly  admit* 
ted  likewise  by  Mr  Thornton,  one  great  object  of  whose  book  is 
to  persuade  the  public  that  there  has  been  no  $uch  increase. 

Dr  Smith,  our  readers  will  recollect,  has  refuted  Mr  Hume's 
iiotion,  that  paper-money  raises  prices,  by  referring  to  what  he 
considers  as  a  general  fact  in  tne  theory  of  circolation ;  that 
every  addition  of  paper  to  the  currency  displaces  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  gold.     From  diflferent  parts  of  Mr  Thornton's  work 
a  few  remarks  may  be  collected,  wnich  place  this  principle  in  a 
more  correct  point  of  view.    The  language,  in  which  Smitli  has 
described  the  displacement  of  gold,  is  not  calculated  to  convey  a 
very  distinct  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  it  really  taxes 
{dace.    The  quantity  of  goods. in  the  market  (he  says)  being 
precisely  the  same  after  the  paper  is  issued  as  before,  the  same 
quantity  of  money  will  be  sufficient  to  circulate  them :  the  chan- 
nel of  circulation  remaining  precisely  the  same,  whatever  is  pour- 
ed into  it  beyond  the  sum  that  is  sufficient  to  fill  it,  cannot  run 
in  it,  but  must  overflow :  the  sum  that  overflows  is  too  valu^iblq 
to  lie  unemployed  at  home ;   it  will  therefore  be  s^t  abroad^ 
and,  as  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad>  the  gold  will  be  export* 
ed.  *     If  tnis  statement  be  literally  understood,  it  involves  a 
statement  which  is  contrary  to  historical  fact ;   for,  by  what 
process  did  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  operate  upon 
prices,  except  by  causing  a  much  greater  quantity  of  money  to 
run  in  the  channel  of  circulation,  than  had  previously  been  suf- 
ficient to  circulate  the  same  quantity  of  goods  ?     Mr  Thornton 
has  justly  remarked,  that  the  channel  of  circulation  can  never  be 
•aid  to  be  full,  because  employment  is  still  afforded  to  a  larger 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  by  means  of  an  advanced  price 
of  goods.    *  This  advanced  price  of  goods  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  reduced  price  of  coin  :  the  coin,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
its  reduced  price,  is  carried  out  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  for  it  a  better  market. '  f    Thus,  the  immediate  effect 
of  an  additition  to  the  paper  currency,  is  a  rise  of  prices^  which 
leads  to  an  expoi*tation  of  gold.     The  gold  is  not  immediately 
displaced,  because  the  circulating  medium  admits  of  no  aug- 
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mentation ;  nor  thrown  oat  of  the  channel  of  curcnIatio&,  be^ 
eause  that  can  hold  no  mere ;  nor  sent  abroad,  because  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  unemployed  at  home.    Dr  Smith, 
itiseTident,  overlooked  the  intemhediate  event;  and,  because 
the  real'  explanation  did  not  suggest  itself,  had  recourse  to  the 
exceptionable  style  of  metaphorical  de8cription.^Mr  Thornton 
has  another  remark,  *  which  suggests  a  just  correction  of  that 
general  position^  by  which  we  exdude  altogether  any  permanent 
operation  of  paper  money  in  raising  prices,  whHe  there  is  gold 
Bi  circulation  that  may  be  displaced.    The  same  exportation 
of  gold,  which  remedies  the  temporary  rise  that  takes  place 
hi  the  particular  country  where  paper  has  been  issued,   has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  supply  of  precious  metal  in  the 
general  market  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  occasion  a  ^enersl 
rise  of  prices  in  which  that  particular  country  must  participatew 
The  whole  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  Great  Britain  has  spared 
the  use  by  adopting  a  different  medium  of  domestic  exciiange, 
is  added  to  the  general  stock  of  the  mercantile  commonweanh,. 
as  much  as  if  an  equal  quantity  had  been  brought  additionally 
from  America  f  and  the  saving  of  that  annual  loss,  whidi  v^opld 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  waste  of  British  coin,  is  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  the  annual  prodnee  of  the  mines. — But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  use  of  paper  monej 
tends,  in  some  iegreCf  to  Icvoer  the  price  of  comm^ties.     lo 
proportion  as  the  instruments  of  <x)mmeroe,  or  the  machines? 
i>f  manufactures,  are  of  a  less  expensive  construclion,  the  arti* 
des,  which  they  contribute  to  produce,  may  be  afforded  at  a 
lower  rate.    To  employ  paper  money  instead  of  gold,  is  to  sub* 
stitute  a  very  cheap  instrument  of  commerce  in  the  room  of  a 
verjr  expensive  one.    That  qrstem  of  credit,  also,  of  which  the 
limits  are  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of  paper,  tends,  as  Mr 
Thornton  has  observed,  f  to  reduce  prices,  both  by  enlarging 
competition,  and  by  saving  the  trouble  and  expense  of  weighing, 
counting,  and  transporting  money.    The  larger  transactions  of 
commerce  are,  by  tnese  means,  greatly  facilitated ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  in  every  other,  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  consumer 
that  merchants  should  be  peimitted  to  adopt  their  own  plans  of 
economy. 

Although,  with  these  modificalions,  he  admits  the  position  of 
Dr  Smith,  that  successive  additions  of  paper  to  the  currency  will 
successively  displace  equivalent  portions  of  pokl,  this  must  evi- 
dently cease  to  be  true  when  the  circulating  medium  already  con« 
sists  almost  entirely  of  paper.  In  such  circumstances  the  sue* 
eessive  augmentations  that  may  taJce  place,  are  not  compensated 
by  any  corresponding  diminution  in  another  part  of  the  circula- 
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lion  I  snd  the  rbe  of  prices,  that  immediately  ensues,  is  not  redu- 
ced  by  a  subsequent  expcH'tation  of  goId«  While  the  currency  re- 
mains in  this  augmented  state,  without  an  increase  of  trade  to 
absorb  the  excess,  prices  will  remain  high ;  and  if  the  quantity 
of  paper  ^ould  still  be  continually  increased,  the  prices  of  com« 
modities  will  continue  to  rise.  The  price  of  bullion  must  be  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner,  as  thatof  eyery  other  article*  And  in 
a  country,  where  a  system  of  paper  currency  has  gradually  sup- 
planted an  ancient  system  of  gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  gold 
mllion  may  thus  come  to  exceed  that  price  which  was  .adopted, 
under  the  ancient  system,  by  the  regulations  of  the  mint. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr  Thornton,  that,  in  a  country 
where  gold  constitutes  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  will  raise  the  market 
price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price.  Bat  the  manner,  in  which 
he  has  described  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected,  appears  to 
us  so  erroneous,  that  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  the  passage 
in  which  he  has  explained  his  opinion.  It  is  rather  long  for  an 
extract:  But  it  forms  a  detached  dissertation  complete  in  itself; 
«nd  we  could  not  easily  haye  selected  a  shorter  passage,  that 
would  haye  afibrded  so  just  a  specimen  of  the  author's  general 
manner..  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  by  par- 
ticular references,  the  famiKar  perspicuity  with  which  the  tacts 
are  separately  stated,  and  the  perplexity  with  which  they  are 
4;ombined  into  a  train  of  reasoning.  . 

*  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  show  In  what  manner  a  general 
rise  in  the  cost  of  commodities,  whether  proceeding  from  an  eztrava* 
^nt  issue  of  paper,  or  from  any  otlier  circumstance,  contribntes  to 
produce  an  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  gold. 

^  It  is  obvious,  that,  in  proportion  as  goods  are  rendered  dear  in 
Great  Britain,  the  foreigner  becomes  anwilling  to 'buy  them,  tlie  com- 
modities of  other  countries,  which  come  into  conipetition  with  ours, 
obtaining  a  preference  in  the  foreign  market;  and,  therefore,  that,  in 
-consequence  of  a  diminution  of  orders  from  abroad,  our  exports  will 
he  diminished4  unless  we  assume,  as  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  do, 
that  some  compensation  in  the  exchange  is  given  to  the  foreigner  for 
the  disadvantage  attending  the  purchase  of  our  articles.  But,  not  on« 
Ij  will  our  exports  lessen,  in  the  case  supposed ;  our  imports  also  will 
increase :  for  the  high  British  price  of  goods,  will  tempt  foreign  coni- 
modities  to  come  in,  nearly  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  will  difr- 
courage  British  articles  from  going  out.  I  mean  only,  that  these  two  • 
effects  (that  of  a  diminished  export,  and  that  of  an  increased  im« 
port)  will  follow,  provided  that  we  suppose,  what  is  not  supposable, 
namely,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  price  of  goods  is  greatly  raised 
in  Clreat  Britain,  the  course  of  exchange  suflPers  no  alteration.  For 
ihe  following  reason,  I  haye  said,  that  this  is  not  supposable.    JUndqr 
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the  circnmstances  which  have  been  described,  of  a  diminished  export* 
and  an  tncreaied  import,  the  balance  of  trade  mnst  unayoidably  toni 
against  us ;  tfa.e  conseqnetice  of  wbtch  most  be,  that  the  drawers  of 
bills  on  Great  Britain,  in  foreign  countries,  will  become  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  persons  having  occasion  to  remit  bills.  This  disparinr 
between  the'  number  of  individuals  wanting  to  draw,  and  of  those 
wanting  to  remit,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  must  pro< 
duce  a  fall  in  the  price  at  which  the  overabundant  bills  on  £ng* 
land  fell  in  the  foreign  market.  'I'he  fall  in  the  selling  price,  abroad, 
of  bills  payable  here,  will  operate  as  an  advantage  to  tlie  foreign 
buyer  of  our  commodities,  in  the  computation  of  the  exchangeable 
.value  of  that  circulating  medium  of  his  own  country,  with  ^hich  he 
discharges  the  debt  in  Britain  contracted  by  his  purchase.  }t  will 
thus  obviate  the  deamess  of  our  articles  :  it  will  serve  as  a  compen* 
sation  to  the  foreigner,  for  the  loss  which  he  would  otherwise  sustain 
"by  buying  in  our  market.  The  fall  of  our  exchanp^e,  will  therefore 
promote  exportation,  and  encourage  importation.  It  will,  in  a  great 
"degree,  prevent  the  high  price  of  goods  in  Great  Britain  from  pro- 
ducing that  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  which,  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustrating the  subject,  was  supposed  to  exist. 

^  The  compensation  thus  made  to  the  foreigner,  for  the  high  Bri- 
iish  price  of  all  articles,  is  necessary,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  take 
ihem ;  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  a  drawback,  or  bounty  op 
exportation,  is  the  necessary  inducement  to  take  those  particular 
■  goods,  which  have  been  rendered  too  dear  for  the  foreign  market, 
by  taxes  laid  on  chem  in  this  country.  In  eacli  case,  the  British  con- 
sumer pays  the  high  price,  and  the  foreigner  is  spared,  because  o- 
.  therwise  he  will  not  accept  our  commodities. 

*  The  ifall  in  our  exchange  was  just  now  defined  to  be  an  advantage 
gained  in  the  computation  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  foreign 
circulating  medium  with  which  the  foreigner  discharges  his  debt  in 
'Great  Britain,  a  debft  paid  in  tlie  circulating  medium  of  this  coun- 
try. It  implies,  therefore,  a  high  valuation  of  his  circulating' medi- 
um, and  a  low  valuation  of  ours ;  a  low  valuation,  that  is  to  say, 
both  of  our  paper  and  of  the  coin  which  is  interchanged  with  it. 

*  Now,  when  coin  is  thus  rendered  cheap,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  bullion  is  rendered  cheap  also.  Coin  is  rendered  cheap  through 
its  constituting  a  part  of  our  circulating  medium;  but  bullion  does  not 
constitute  a  part  of  it.  Bullion  is  a  commodity,  and  nothing  but  a 
commodity;  and  it  rises  and  falls  in  value,  on  the  same  principle  as 
all  other  commodities.  It  becomes,  like  them,  dear,  in  proportion  as 
the  circulating  medium  for  which  it  is  exchanged  is  rendered  cheap; 
and  cheap,  in  proportion  as  the  circulating  medium  is  rendered  dear. 

*  In  the  case,  therefore,  which  has  now  been  supposed,  we  are  to 
'  consider  coin  as  sinking  below  its  proper  and  intrinsic  worth,  while 
))ullion  maintains  its  natural  and  accustomed  price.  Hence  there  a- 
irises  that  temptation,  which  was  formerly  noticed,  cither  to  convert 
back  into  bullion,  and  then  to  export;  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing, 
to  export,  and  (iiei)  convert  back  into  bullion;  or,  which  is  also  thq 
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9axQm  thing,  to  conirert  back  into  b^lioD»  and  then  sell  to  the  Bank» 
at  the  price  which  would  he  gaioed  by  ezpoitatioQy  tluit  gold  which 
the  Bank  has  purchased,  and  has  converted  Trom  bullion  into  coin. 

'  In  this  <nanner»  an  increase  of  paper,  supposing  it  to  be  such, 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities  in  Britain  above  the  price  at 
wluchy  unless  there  is  some  allowance  afforded  in  tlie  course  of  ex- 
change, they  will  be  received  m  foreign  countries,  contributes  to 
produce  an  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint  price  of  gold* 
and  to  prevent,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  a  proper  supply  of  it 
mto  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well  as  to  draw  out  of  its  cofi^rs,  that' 
coin  which  the  directors  ef  the  Bank  would  whh  to  keep  in  them.  \ 
p.  200.« 

Although  the  whole  of  this  long  passage  is  prr/fcssedly  em- 
ployed, to  exj)?ain  in  what  manner  nn  increase  of  piper  produces 
an  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  that  fact  is  distinctly  given  in  a  single 
sentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph :  Bullion,  like  all  other  commo- 
dities, becomes  dear  in  proportion  as  the  circulating  medium^ 
for  which  it  is  exchanged,  is  rendered  cheap.  No  other  account 
of  the  fact  can  be  given  ;  and  no  farther  expia nation  will  be  re- 
quired. Our  author,  however,  has  intermingled  with  this  t!ie 
statement  of  another  very  different  fact ;  that  fall  of  the  foreign 
exchange,  which,  might  be  exjHK^led  to  follow  an  excessive  m*> 
crease  of  our  paper-money,  and  of  which  ^^e  9een?s  to  have 
formed  an  erroneous  conception.  The  mistakes,  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  preceding  disquisition,  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
his  overlooking  the  distinction,  of  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  he  is  aware,  between  the  bnlllon  or  general  price  of  goods, 
and  their  local  price  in  paper-currencj'.  When  llie  bullion  price 
of  our  roods  rises  ^hat  oscillation  of  the  commercial  balancep 
which  Mr  Thornton  has  imperfectly  described',  will  certainly  be 
produced,  by  the  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  exchange  to  en- 
courage exports,  and  by  the  reciprocal  tendency  of  an  increased 
exportation ^to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  exchanges.  But  it  is 
not  the  bullion  price  of  goods  that  is  raised  by  an  increase  of 

*  In  a  subsequent  passage^  the  doctrine  is  thus  summed  up«— *  Let 
ihe  mdnner  in  which  an  extravagant  issue  of  notes  operates,  in  pro- 
4lucing  the  excess,  be  recoUecced.  It  raises,  and  probably  by  slow 
degrees,  the  cost  of  British  goods.  It  thus  obstructs  the  export  of 
them,  unless  a  compensation  for  the  high  price  is  afforded  to  the  fo-. 
reign  bnyer,  in  the  rate  of  exchange ;  and  the  variation  in  our  ex- 
change produces  a  low  valuation  ct  our  coin,  compared  with  that  of 
bullion.  The  state  of  the  exchange,  then,  is  die  immediate  cause 
4)f  the  evil  in  question. '  p.  24*A  The  reader,  who  may  wish  to  ve« 
xify  our  criticisms  by  examining  the  original  work,  will  find  the  samf 
doctrir.e  urgcdj  pp.  271  &  281. 
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paper- money ;  which  only  occasions  a  rise  in  i^e paper  or  currency 
price,  and  occasions  that  sort  of  rise  in  theprice  of  bullion  as 
well  as  ill  that  of  all  other  commodities.  Tne  bullion  price  of 
these  will  remain,  therefore,  precisely  the  same ;  and  although 
our  goods  acquire  at  home  a  nominal  increase  of  value,  they 
are  not  rendered  dearer  to  the  foreign  merchant,  who  pays  for 
them  ultimately  in  that  bullion  which  is  the  common  measure 
of  his  currency  and  ours*  In  this  point  of  view,  the  increase 
of  paper-money  appears  to  have  no  effect  on'  the  balance  of  ex- 
ports and  imports.  There  can  |)e  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
will,  notwithstanding,  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  apparent 
course  of  exchange.  By  that  increase,  our  currency  sinks  in  its 
bullion  value,  and  a  given  sum  of  it  will  no  longer  purchase  tlie 
same  quantity  of  bullion :  but  the  foreign  currency,  which  is 
not  supposed  to  have  undergone  a  change,  preserves  its  own  bul- 
lion value  \  and  a  given  sum  of  that  will  Ftill  purchase  the  same 
Quantity  of  bullion  as  before.  The  proportion,  thorefore,  of 
be  bullion  value  of  our  currency  to  the  bullion  value  of  foreign 
currency,  is  altered ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  appa^ 
r<«t  rate  of  exchange,  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  alter'* 
ation  of  the  numerical  tables  in  which  that  rate  is  expressed. 
As  long  as  the  ancient  mode  of  computation  remains  still  in  use, 
jthc  apparent  or  computed  rate  of  exchange  will  be  different  from 
the  real  one;  and,  whatever  maybe  the  actual  state  of  credit 
or  debt^  the  exchange  will  always  be  calculated  so  much  less  in 
our  favour,  or  so  much  more  against  us,  in  proportion  to  the  de* 
preciation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  bullion  value  of  our  cur- 
rency. Our  general  exchanges  might  thus  appear  unprosperous, 
at  the  very  time  that  tlie  balance  of  trade  was  greatly  in  our  favour; 
and  if  the  issue  of  paper  continued  to  increase,  the  exchange  would 
appear  to  become  more  and  more  unfavourable,  although  tb« 
balance  of  exports  and  imports  had  remained  unaltered.  The  dif- 
ference, therefore,  between  the  two  cases,  which  Mr  Thornton 
appears  to  have  confounded,  is  very  distinct.  When  the  local 
rise  of  the  price  of  goods  consists  in  an  actual  increase  of  their 
bullion  price,  a  real  fall  of  the  foreign  exchange  will  generally 
take  place,  and  will  occasion^  by  the  demand  for  bullion  to  be  ex- 
ported, a  fluctuating  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the  mint 
price  of  gold.  But  when  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  money  pro- 
duces a  nominal  rise  of  prices,  a  nominal  fall  of  the  foreign  ex* 
change  will  always  take  place,  and  is  a  consequence  of  that  steady 
excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  above  its  mint  price,  which  o- 
riginated  immediately  in  the  excessive  issue  of  paper.     The  im- 

1}ortance  of  the  error,  into  which  we  imagine  Mr  Thornton  to 
lave  fallen,  will  justify  the  length  of  these  observations;  to  which 
we  shall  only  add,  that  the  operation  of  an  excessive  paper-car- 
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rencf,  npon  priees  and  upon  the  course  of  exdwinge,  must  be 
the  same  as  that  of  a  debasement  of  the  coin,  either  by  waste, 
or  by  the  recent  fraud  of  government  *. 

5.  We  shaD  conclude  this  first  part  of  our  abstract  with  some 
criticisms  on  another  pass^,  in  which  Mr  Thornton  has  not 
given  a  very  satisfiictory  confutation  of  a  popular  prejudice,  which 
however  prevaib  so  much,  that  the  real  fallacy  of  it  ought  to  be 
explained. 

•  Some  persons  arc  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  custom  of  buying  on 
credit  is  pushed  very  far,  and  a  great  quantity  of  individual  dealings 
is  in  consequence  carried  on  by  persons  having  comparatively  little  pro- 
perty, the  national  commerce  is  to  be  considered  as  unsupported  by  a 
proper  capital ;  and  that  a  nation,  under  such  circumstances,  whatever 
may  be  its  ostensible  riches,  exhibits  the  delusive  appearance  of  wealth. 

'  It  mast,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  buying  on 
credit,  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  supposes  the  habit  of 
selling  on  credit  alto  to  subsist ;  and  to  prevail,  on  the  whole^  in  an 
exactly  eqnal  d^ree«  In  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country, 
the  practice  of  dealing  on  credit  indicates  poverty  or  riches,  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  credit  generally  taken  is  longer  or  shorter  than  tlie  cre- 
dit given.  The  custom  which  tradesmen  have  of  selling  to  the  con- 
sumers on  credit,  is  also  an  indication  of  wealth  in  the  commercial 
world  :  the  traders  must  possess  a  surplus  of  wealth,  either  their  owq 
pr  borrowed,  which  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  debts 
dae  to  them  by  the  consumers.  Thus,  tl\at  practice  of  trading  on 
credit  which  prevails  among  us,  so  far  as  it  su^ists  between  trader  and 
trader,  is  an  indication  neither  of  wealth  nor  of  poverty  in  the  mer- 
cantile body  ;  so  far  as  it  respects  our  transactions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  an  indication  of  extraordinary  wealth  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Britain  ;  and  so  far  as  it  respects  the  trade  between 
the  retailer  and  the  consumer,  implies  a  deficiency  of  wealth  in  the 
consumers,  and  a  proportionate  surplus  of  it  among  commercial  men. 
The  existing  customs  imply,  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  among  onr 
traders  a  great  abundance  of  wealth. '    p.  18. 

This  passage  has  all  the  formality  of  analytical  reasoning,  but 
furnishes  no  answer  to  the  objection  which  the  author  professes  to 
obviate ;  for  no  inference,  against  that  objection,  can  be  derived 
from  Uie  distinctions  which  he  has  marshalled  in  such  methodical 
order.  Overlooking,  in  his  attempt  to  dispel  a  popular  error,  the 
real  misconception  from  which  it  proceeds,  he  has  unwarily  as* 
sumed  another  principle  no  less  fallacious.  The  credit,  which 
this  country  gives  to  foreigners,  is  unquestionably  the  consequence 
of  accumulated  capital;  out  we  have  no  proof  of  Che  assertion, 
that  the  credits  of  our  home  trade  are  equalized ;  and  we  are  quite 
Tmableto  understand  his  inference,  that  the  credit,  which  trader^ 

f  See  the  Wealth  of  MationS|  II.  p.  215. 
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allow  to  the  oonsumers,  implies  lo  the  latter  a  deficiency  of  wealth* 
'But  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  these  poi»icions  more  cIoseIy»  be* 
cause  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  balance  of  credits  would  be 
found,  as  a  measure  of  national  wealth,  no  less  erroneous,  and 
still  more  unmanageabiei  than  that  estimate  of  the  precious  me- 
tals which  was  long  ago  abandoned.  At  any  rate,  a  more  direct 
mode  must  he  sought  of  correcting  the  very  false  opinion,  that  a 
nation,  in  which  the  system  of  commercial  credit  is  established, 
'  exhibits  only  a  delusive  appearance  of  wealth.  * 

It  is  the  operation  of  credit,  not  directly  to  augment  the  na* 
tional  capital,  but  to  distribute  it  among  those  who  undertake 
to. employ  it  productively.  The  actual  state  of  credit,  there- 
fore, does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  that  capital,  but  the  nuin- 
ner  in  which  it  is  distributed.  At  different  times,  a  part  of  the 
national  capital  may  be  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  traders  more 
or  less  qualified  to  employ  it  prudently,  and  in  that  reaped  it 
inay  occasionally  be  exposed  to  a  less  or  greater  degree  of  ha* 
zard*  During  a  perioci  of  excessive  confidence,  therefore,  in* 
stead  of  considering  *  the  national  commerce  as  tinsupported  by 
a  proper  capital, '  we  are  to  consider  a  part  of  the  national  capital 
as  injudiciously  employed.  The  imprudent  investiture  of  (oans, 
Jiowever,  is  evidently  a  yery  different  thing  irom  the  creation 
of  fictitious  capital.  The  latter  cannot  be  effected  by  mercan- 
tile credit ;  and  the  former  is  an  evil,  which,  though  the  system 
is  occasionally  liable  to  it,  can  never  be  of  very  long  duration. 
That  system  is  reared  up,  by  the  necessities  of*^  commerce,  for 
-the  most  effective  employment  of  capital  $  and  those  necessities 
adjust  it,  with  tolerable  exactness,  between  the  Umits  of  enter- 
prise and  catition.  Wherever  it  has  long  been  estaUished  to  a 
great  extent,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unequivocal  proof,  both  of 
le  solidity  of  the  national  capital,  and  ol  the  prudence  as  well 
as  skill  with  which  it  h  employed; 

II.  Such,  unquestionably,  must  be  the  conviction  of  every 
person,  who  puts  himself  in  poss^ession  of  the  information  that 
is  contained  in  Mr  Th  .>rnton's  book,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  our  own  country.  It  is  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  that  his  communications  are  most  satisfactory* 
The  details  might  indeed  have  been  rendered  still  more  minute, 
without  violating  the  consistency  of  his  plan  ;  but  students  of  po- 
litical philosophy  will  highly  value  the  sketch,  rude  as  it  is, 
yihich  he  has  drawn  of  our  established  system.  While  nothing 
can  more  immediately  contribute,  than  the  publicity  of  that  sy- 
stem, in  all  its  operations,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  conti- 
nence on  which  it  is  solidly  built :  such  dissected  exhibitions  of 
pur  Commercial  economy  prepare,  with  necessary  knowledge, 
^ose  more  active  citizens  who  imdcrtake  the  discussion  of  w§ 
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national  cdimseb.  And  the  fipceulative  politiciam  in  receiving 
the  legitimate  materials  of  his  science*  may  applaud  the  dili« 
gcnce'that  secures^  while  the  original  is  yet  entire,  a  deline<^ 
tion  of  that  structure,  which,  after  the  revolutions  of  trade* 
will  be  seen  only  in  the  records  of  history.  We  shall  attempt 
no  more  than  a  superficial  outline  of  tlie  description  that  might 
be  formed  out  of  Mr  Thornton's  materials. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  be  coTisidered  as  the  main-  spring  of 
that  complicated  mechanism,  by  which  the  commercial  payments 
of  this  country  are  transacted  ;  and  bywhich  that  comparatively 
email  sum  of  moneY,  witii  wliich  they  are  performed,  is  kept  in 
perpetual  and  reguhr  circulation.  The  subordinate  parts  ot  this 
machine  consist  of  about  70  private  banking  houses  in  London* 
and  about  S86  banks  dispersed  over  the  country.  By  the  joint 
operation  of  these  various  money- dealers,  almost  all  large  pay- 
•iDcnts,  founded  on  commercial  bargains,  arc  ultimately  settled 
in  London,  with  tlie  money  which  issues  from  the  bank  of 
Englaud.  This  money  consists,  in  ordinary  times,  partly  of  pre^ 
tious  coin,  partly  of  bank  notes.  From  its  large  capital  and  ex* 
tended  issue  of  pctper,  that  Bank  indirectly  supplies  the  whole 
kingdom  with  as  much  gold  as  is  required  for  circulation.  Its 
notes  are  issued  in  loans,  granted  either  for  the  accommodation  of 
Jthe  public  treasury,  or  for  that  of  merchants  by  discount  of  their 
bills ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  common  agreement  among  the 
bankers,  no  notes  of  any  private  house  are  current  in  London* 
AH  the  large  payments  of  that  metropolis  are,  in  this  mann'^r^ 
effected  by  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  y  and  they  are 
chiefly  transacted  by  the  private  bankers,  who,  according  to  a 
/conjectural  estimate,  make  daily  payments  to  the  amount  of  four 
or  iive  millions,  and  have  probably  in  their  bands  a  very,  large* 
proportion  of  the  whole  oi  the  notes  circulating  in  the  metro* 
polls.  • 

The  commerce  of  London  itself  is  immense,  not  only  as  a 
seat  of  populous  and  luxurious  consumption,  but  as  a  station 
of  manufactures,  and  an  emporium  of  maritime  trade.  The 
number  of  payments,  occasioned  by  such  various  transactions, 
is  fiirther  increased  by  the  dividends  which  the  national  creditors 
receive  on  the  great  sum  of  our  public  debt.  But  in  additiox^ 
to  all  these  payments,  originating  witliin  the  capital  itself, 
bills  arc  drawn  upon  London,  and  remittances  are  sent  there  tq 
proride  for  them,  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  Even  fo? 
reign  drafts,  on  account  of  merchants  in  the  country,  are,  witif 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  made  payable  in  London.  And  thus  i| 
great  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  engagements,  to  which  the 

♦  Pp.  60.  ?♦.  154. 
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whole  commerce  of  the  kingdom  gives  birtfij  are  nltimatefy  set- 
tled there,  f 

This  transference  of  the  country  payments  to  London,  has,  in 
some  degree,  subsisted  for  a  long  time  \  the  practice,  once  be- 
gun, was  likely,  from  its  great  advantages,  to  be  gradually  ex- 
tended ;  and  of  late  years  it  seems  to  have  been  reuaoed  to  a  re- 
fular  and  very  commodious  system.  It  was  much  facilitated 
y  the  multiplication  of  country  banks,  during  that  period  of 
high  prosperity  and  confidence  which  immediately  preceded  the 
late  war.  The  formation  of  these,  all  over  the  country,  ^9>^ 
actively  encnuraged  by  the  private  bankers  of  London  ;  and  in* 
deed  the  existence  of  a  great  national  bank,  which,  like  that  of 
Englanr),  must  provide  a  constant  reservoir  of  gold,  naturally 
suggests  the  creation  of  smaller  establishments.  Upon  the  farm* 
^tion  of  snch  banks  in  the  country,  many  traders  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  had  formerly  maintained  a  direct  correspondence 
with  merchants  in  London,  fell  into  the  practice  of  transacting 
their  business  with  the  metropolis,  through  the  banker  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  kept  their  cash.  On  their 
account,  he  drew  largely  upon  a  banker  in  London ;  who  agreed 
to  execute  the  extensive  country  business  he  had  thus  acquired, 
at  a  much  lower  commission,  than  what  had  formerly  been  paid 
by  the  several  country  traders  to  their  separate  correspondents. 
The  rate  of  commission  was  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  di« 
minished  trouble  as  well  as  risk :  the  labour  of  keqiing  acconntSy 
writing  letters,  receiving  and  paying  bills,  was  now  transferred 
to  one liouse,  which  hao  before  been  divided  among  many;  and  a 
new  security  was  afforded  to  the  transactions  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  country,  by  the  interposed  credit  of  wealthy  and 
respectable  country  banks.  * 

The  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  banks,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  ultimate  payments  to  one  particular  place,  are  in  the 
natural  course  of  that  progressive  subdivision  of  labour,  which 
extends  itself  over  an  opulent  and  industrious  country.  The  re* 
ceipt  and  payment  of  money,  instead  of  being  conducted  at  home, 
nre  transferred,  by  every  trader,  to  his  banker;  who  devises  means 
both  of  abridging  his  own  labour,  and  of  economizing  the  use  of 
money,  especially  of  that  costly  part  of  it  which  consisu  of  specie. 
By  his  skill  and  success  in  attaining  these  objects,  he  managed 
an  important  part  of  trade,  at  an  expense  far  inferior  to  what 
the  merchants  themselves  must  have  incurred,  had  they  conti- 
nued to  conduct  it  separately  by  their  own  clerks.  In  propor- 
tion, likewise,  as  the  amount  and  number  of  payments  and  re- 
ceipts is  augmented  in  one  particular  place,  tlie  business  of  pay- 

t  P.  59.  ♦  Pp.  GO.  155.  160. 
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ing  and  receiving  is  more  easily  and  cheaply  transacted :  the 
guineas  or  bank  notes  required,  though  more  upon  the '  whole, 
are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  sums  paid  and  received.  So  com- 
plete) accordingly,  and  so  systematic  is  that  economy  in  the  use 
of  notes,  which  long  experience  has  introduced  among  the  Lon*^ 
don  bankers,  that  the  present  payments  of  that  metropolis  could 
scarcely  be  transacted,  with  due  regularity,  if  tlie  quantity  of 
notes  were  to  suffer  any  considerable  diminution.  In  this,  they 
are  assisted  by  the  fitness  of  bills  of  exchange  and  government 
securities  to  supply  the  place  of  bank  notes :  for  t))e  interestt 
that  grows  on  such  Negotiable  paper  while  it  is  detained,  saves 
all  the  loss  which  the  banker  would  undergo  from  the  detention 
of  coin  or  notes ;  and  there  is  a  certain  sort  and  quantity  of  bills^ 
on  the  conversion  of  which  into  money,  he  may  i*ely  almost  as 
confidently  as  on  the  changing  of  a  note  into  guineas,  or  of  s^ 
guinea  into  silver.  The  ing^iuity  of  these  money-dealers,  in 
sparing  the  circulating  medium,  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  custom 
which  prevails  among  the  city  bankers*  Each  of  tliem  sends  a 
clerk,  at  an  appointed  hour  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  room  provide(i 
for  their  use.  Each  clerk  there  exchanges  the  drafts  on  other 
bankers  received  at  his  own  bouse,  for  the  drafts  on  his  own 
house  received  at  the  houses  of  other  bankers.  The  balances  of 
the  several  bankers  are  transferred  from  one  to  another,  in  a  man* 
ner  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  detail,  and  the  several 
balances  are  finally  wound  up  by  each  clerk  into  one  balance. 
The  difference  between  the  whole  sum  which  each  banker  has  to 
pay  to  ail  other  dty  bankers,  and  the  whole  sum  which  he  has 
to  receive  from  aU  other  city  bankers,  is,  Uierefore,  all  that  is 
discharged  in  bank  notes  or  money ;  a  difference,  evidently,  much 
less  in  its  amount  than  that  to  whidli  the  several  differences  would 
be  equal.  • 

But  the  economized  nse.of  circidating  medium  is  by  no  meant 
the  only  collateral  advantage,  that  arites  from  this  system  of 
banks,  connected  in  subordination  to  each  other,  with  the  great 
national  Bank  at  their  head.  Although  a  very  few  of  the  coun- 
try establidiments  have  oocasionnlly  subgected  themselves  to  the 
chaige  of  encouraging  rash  speculation,  the  system,  in  its  comT 
plex  operation,  has  a  real  tendency  to  strengthen  as  well  as  to 
<^large  the  basis  of  credit.  Bankers  possess,  Irom  their  sitaatioUf 
very  superior  means  of  distinguishing  the  careful  trader  from  the 
improvident.  The  bill  transactions  of  the  neighbourhood  pass 
under  their  inspection ;  and  by  this  informadon  they  are  enabled  to 
fneasure  out  confidence  very  nearly  in  a  just  proportion.  In  &ct, 
it  is  considered  as  a  r^ular  branch  of  their  professional  exjoerir 
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^ce,  that  they  should  appretiate  the  credit  of  the  various  traden 
within  their  district  of  cbculation ;  and  this  sort  of  practical  sa- 
gacity they  are  understood  to  cultivate  with  great  assiduity.  It  is 
tod  to  be  the  general  practice  of  banks,  to  communicate  such 
intdligence  for  their  mutual  -advantage.  Each  of  them  endea- 
vours to  limit,  not  only  the  sum  which  any  one  trader  shall  ob- 
tain from  themselves,  but  the  total  amount  also,  so  far  as  ther 
are  able,  of  the  sum  which  the  same  person  shall  borrow  in  dif- 
ferent places.  They  endeavour,  above  all,  to  discourage  bilk  of 
accommodation.  While  the  transactions  of  country  traders  are 
thus  surveyed  by  the  banks  of  their  respective  districts^  those  of 
the  country  banks  themselves  are  subject  to  the  view  of  the  Lou- 
don bankers,  their  correspondents;  and  these,  again,  are  in  some 
degree  controuled  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  restricts,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  discretion,  the  credit  widi  which  they  are  ac- 
commodated. A  series  of  checks  is  thus  maintained,  which, 
though  far  from  establishing  a  complete  security  against  all  in- 
jurious speculation,  presents  a  powerful  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress. * 

But  the  Bank  of  England  retains  another  check,  of  a  highly 
important  nature,- over  the  banks  in  the  country.  The  issue  of 
its  own  notes  is  restricted,  in  ordinary  times,  bv  the  obligation 
to  convert  them  into  specie.  The  Quantity  of  country  paper, 
even  during^  the  present  times,  is  limited  by  its  accustomed  con- 
vertibility into  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  ilngland.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Boyd  f  as  well  as  of  Mr  Thornton ;  but  the  latter 
has  more  minutely  explained  the  manner,  in  which  he  conceives 
the  effect  to  be  produced  If  a  particular  country  banker  is  im- 
prudent enough  to  issue  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  paper, 
while  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  exceed  the  demands 
of  London  circulation,  a  local  rise  of  prices  will  be  produced 
within  the  district  of  that  country  paper,  but  prices  in  London 
will  remain  as  before.  In  this  situation,  the  holders  of  country 
paper,  in  order  that  they  may  purchase  goods  where  they  are 
cheaper,  will  return  that  paper  to  the  banker,  demanding  in  re* 
turn  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  at  least.bills  upon  London.  The 
excess  of  his  notes  will  dius  be  continually  returned  upon  the 
country  banker,  and  he  will  at  length  find  himself  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  limiting  his  issue  to  that  quantitjr,  which  the  circulation 
of  hia  own  district  can  absorb.  The  quantity  of  Bank  of  Eng- 
land paper  may  thus  be  said  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that 
which  is  issued  by  the  country  banks.  It  is  not,  that  one  uni- 
form ratio  is  maintained  between  these  two  quantities ;  but  tliat 
both  *are  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  demand  that  is  created 
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jbr  each,  by  the  trade  which  it  is  destined  to  circulate.  When* 
ever  the  Bank  of  England  paper  happens  to  exceed  what  is  're<> 
quired  for  the  purposes  of  London  circulation,  the  country 
paper  may  become  excessive  in  the  same  degree.  And  such  an 
excess  of  Bank  of  England  paper  may  be  produced,  either  by  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  payments,  while  that  of  notes  re* 
mains  undiminished ;  or  by  whatever  has  a  tendency,  while  the 
number  of  payments  remains  unaugmented,  to  augment  the 
fiumber  or  the  effective  power  of  the  notes  in  circulation.  * 

Having  taken  this  general  survey  of  our  system  of  credit  and 
circulation  in  its  ordinary  state,  while  its  movements  are  regu- 
lar, we  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  disorders  of  which 
it  is  occasionally*  susceptible,  either  from  external  accident,  or 
from  inherent  defects.    In  consequence  of  the  mutual  connexion 
that  subsists  among  its  parts,  and  the  subordination  of  all  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  those  disorders  sometimes  pervade  the  whole 
system,  and  embarrass  the  operations  even  of  the  great  establish- 
ment at  the  head.    It  is  of  national  importance,  that  that  body 
should  be  ready  to  adopt,  under  the  pressure  of  such  circum* 
stances,  an  enlightened  and  salutary  policy. 
'    How  solidiy  soever  the-  foundations  of  mercantile  credit  may 
be  kid,'  both  in  public  confidence  and  in  the  real  ^security  of 
responsible  funds,  it  is  apt  to  be  shaken  by  that  consternation 
Vhich  is  apt  to  spread,  alter  a  succession  of  commercial  bank- 
ruptcies, or  during  the  alarms  of  war;    At  such  a  period,  it 
has  been  particularly  found,  that  the  notes  of  country  banki^, 
which  chiefly  circulate  among  consumers  and  petty  dealers,  have 
fallen*  into  distrust  with  that  large  portion  of  tne  people.     If 
6ue  bank  should  fail,  a  run  upon  all  those  in  ihe  neighbourhood 
immediately  takes  place,  and  diffuses  general  distress.     Such  of 
the  country  bankers,  as  are  most  prudent,  adopt  a  preventive 
caution,  by  limiting,  of  their  own  accord,  the  issue  of  their  notes; 
and  all  of  them  are  forced  to  enlarge-  that  fund  of  cash,  with 
which  they  may  be  prepared  to  answer  demands.     In  conse- 
quence of  these  operations,  an  additional  quantity  of  gold  afnd 
of  BokOk  of  Engkind  notes'  must  be  carried  down  from  London 
into  ihe  cxmntry,  both  to  supply  that  void  in  the  channel  of  cir- 
culation from  which  the  discredited  country  notes  have  been 
thrown  oiit,  ami  to  form  that  additional  reserve  which  the  bankers 
most  keep  in  their  coffers.     But -the  money-dealers  and  traders 
of  the  capital  will,  in  <ome  d^j^ee,  participate  that  consterna- 
tion to  which  the  whole  country  has  given  way :  it  will  appear 
la  then  also  a  necessary  precaution,  that  they  should  enlarge 
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tbeir  fund  against  contingencies,  and  keep  a  larger*  sopidj  of 
Bank  of  Englwd  notes  wan  they  find  necessary  in  ordinary 
times.     By  these  multiplied  hoardsf  as  well  as  by  the  quantity 
of  cash  sent  into  the  country,  the  circulating  money  of  uie  me^ 
ti*opolis  must  suffer  a  very  great  diminution.     But  it  was  pr^evi* 
ously  no  more  than  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessary  payments ; 
and  on  the  punctual  discharge  of  these^  the  whole  commercial 
credit  of  the  kingdom  depenas.     Unless  the  Bank  of  £ng|and» 
therefore*  which  is  the  source  of  circulating  medium,  shall,  in 
these  circumstances,  consent  to  enlarge  its  issue  of  paper,  a  gene- 
ral subversion  and  ruin  of  that  credit  may  take  place  ^  but  if  it 
adopts  such  a  measure  seasonably,  and  in  the  proportion  which 
the  new  demands  pf  the  circulation  require^  the  mischief  may 
cease  after  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience.    Beside  this  re» 
medial  poUcy,  which  can  oulv  be  adopted  after  the  evU  has  been 
felt  to  some  extent,  that  body,  in  order  to  be  prcgpared  a^nst 
such  an  event,  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  treasury  siich  an 
additional  quantity  of  gold,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  ex- 
traordinary demand,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  ,those  country 
notes  that  are  liable  to  be  extingui^ed.     But  although  such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  real  policy  of  that  institution^  we  qan  scarcely  oe 
nurprised  if  it'has  not  always  very  clearly  understood  it  to  be  soi 
and  has  sometimes  evinced  a  reluctance  to  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct.    The  task  of  supplying  gold  to  all  the  country  hanks,  under 
the  expense  with  which  the  collection  of  it  is  £cequentjly  attended, 
may  be  considered  indeed  as  imposed  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
by  that  monopoly,  whicb  compensates  tnis  hardship  by  other  ad- 
vantages.   But  to  enlarge  the  issue  of  their  paper,  at  the  very 
time  tnat  their  fund  of  gold  is  diminishing,  is  a  measure,  which 
would  confusedly  be  imprudent  in  every  inferior  establishment^ 
and  which  on  that  account  the  directors  of  the  great  bapk  have  not 
always  perceived  that  they  were  warranted,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation»  to  adc»t,  ,as  the  real  means  of  checking  the  drain  of 
their  gold.    Some  ot  the  circumstances,  which  distmguishetd  the 
memorable  year  1793,  illustrate  at  once  the  soundness  of  the  po- 
licy which  is  here  described,  and  the  very  recent  period  at  wlucli 
the  bank  still  showed  itself  insufficiendy  aware  of  it.    In  the  dis- 
tress of  that  year,  the  Bank  of  England  was  unwilling  to  extend 
its  aid  to  the  countir  banks,  or  to  augment  the  issue  of  i^ts  own 
pajper.    Several  opulent  houses,  that  applied  for  assistance,  were 
refused  disoounts,  because  they  did  Aot  offer  London  securities  9 
but  the  important  failures,  which  immediately  ensued,  proved 
that  the  relief  of  the  country  was  necessary  to  the  solvency  of 
the  metropolis.    The  pressure  originated  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  guineas  in  tne  country ;  but  the  want  of  bank  notev 
in  London  soon  became;,  the  principal  evil.    The  notes,  previously 
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id  ctridalfllian,  were  hot  below  the  usual  number  i  but  that  was 
renderedi  by  «  stower  circoktion,  insufficient  for  the  necessary  pay- 
ments. As  the  Bank  of  Ekigbuid  did  not  think  proper  to  enlarge 
the  quantity  of  its  paper,  a  remedy  of  exactly  the  same  kind  was 
adroinisterra  by  Parliament.  A  toanof  Ebcchequar  bills  was  Erect- 
ed to  be  made,  to  as  many  mercantile  persons,  giving  proper  secu* 
rity,  as  should  apply ;  and  it  is  a  most  ihterestinp:  fact,  that  credit 
blegan  to  reedver  itself  some  time  before  those  l^b  were  actually 
delivered.  The  very  expectation  of  this  supply  of  an  article^ 
which  almost  any  trader  might  obtain,  and  then  convert  it  in- 
to bank  notes  and  guineas,  diffiised  an  idea  of  general  solvencyi 
The  punctuality  of  the  London  payments  being  restored,  the  dis- 
tress of  the  whole  country  was  gradually  removed.  Of  the  five 
ndlUons,  which  the  Excnequer  had  been  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment to  advance^  not  one  half  was  taken,  and  no  part  was  lost^ 
on  Uie  contrary,  a  profit  resulted  to  Oovemraent,  from  the  small 
conqpensadon  of  additional  interest,  which  was  paid  by  the  bor*« 
r<vwers.  This  seasonable  measure  was  not  understood  at  the 
time,  and  was  opposed  on  some  grounds  of  constitutional  jea 
lousy  $  but  the  result  of  its  operation  has  cast  a  steady  light  bu 
our  actual  system  of  circulation,  and  on  the  true  policy  of  the 
notifmal  bank.  In  future  seasons  of  alarm,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected^  thiit  the  directors  of  that  body  will  prove  less  timid  i 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  experience  has  taught  the  country 
blanks  to  enlarge  their  usual  provision  of  convertible  funds.  * 

The  most  serious  danger,  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  it* 
sdf  19  exposed,  is  that  of  being  drained  of  its  specie.  It  may 
be  subjected  to  such  a  drain,  as  is  intimated  in  the  preceding 
observations,  in  consequence  of  that  alarm  which  occasions  a 
great  demand  for  guineas,  either  to^be  hoarded,  or  to  supply  the 
place  of  paper  thrown  out  of  circulation*  Indeed,  if  the  alarm 
is  of  long  continuance,  and  the  Bank  maintains  in  circulation 
no  more  than  its  usual  quantity  of  notes,  it  may  be  altogethej:' 
exhausted  of  its  guineas,  however  small  that  quantity  of  notes 
may  be ;  because  if  these  are  always  re-issued  in  loans  upon  the 
discount  of  bills,- they  may  be  perpetually  returned  upon  the 
Bank  in  demand  for  more  specie.  Lee  the  alarm  be  great  enough, 
and  of  safficient  duration  $  and  the  Bank,  by  maintaining  only 
a  million  of  notes  in  circulation,  may,  by  the  continual  return 
of  these,  be  exhausted  of  fifty  millions  of  guineas.  But,  in 
general,  a  more  permanent  cause  of  a  ran  upon  the  Batik  of 
Engfamd  for  specie,  is  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  gold  a- 
bove  its  mint  price.  In  former  timefe,  this  was  oocasioned  by 
the  debased  state  of  gold  currency ;  and  the  Bank  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  accumulated  and  provoking  elpense  of  coining 
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n«fi\^  gniheas,' which  were  immedimtch'  mdCcd  dewn,  that  tbe* 
bullion  might  be  sold  to  the  Bank  itself  at  the  high  market  price*- 
Since  the  gold  currency  wos  reformedy  a  temporary  excess  of 
the  market  price  of  gold  al>oye  its  minlr  prioe»  has  been  produce 
ed  br  a  temporary  disadTantnge  in  the  balance  of  foreign  trade ; 
that  having  been  occasioned  sometimes  by  the  large  impcHtatioDs . 
of  grain  after  a  deficient  harvest ^  and  more  ftequeady  by  un- 
ptoductive  exportations  to  defray  the  expenses  of>  war,  or  the 
subsidies  to  fbreign  aliiess     Iti  whatever  manner  the  high  price* 
of  goId«  is  produced,  immediate  demands  are  made  upon  the: 
Bank'fbr  guineas;  in  order  to  export  them.    These  it  enoeavoors- 
to  r^placei  though  gold  cannot  be  purchased  without  a  consider 
able  loss.     A  most  unequal  competition  will  thus  be  establi&hed,. 
between  the  Bank,  on  the  one  hand,  which  buys  and  eoins  at » 
great  loss,  and  the  dande&tine  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  who- 
melt  and  sell  at  a  great  profit.    It  will  no  longer  be  necessary^ 
for  the  latter  to  export  more  gold,  than  what  is  above  the  imme- 
diale  demand  o(  the  Bank  ^  tne  operation  will  now  be  confined- 
to'Kondon ;  the  raelters^and  eoinersr  living  upon  the  saftie  spot, 
and  affording  constant  employment  to.ea«h'  other.    If  the  un* 
favourable  balance  of  trade,,  which  has  eaused  this  high  price  oi 
bullion,  were  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  the  Bank  of  England, 
by  this  continued  accumuladon  of  unproductive  expense,  might 
ultimately  be  reduced-  to  very  great  distre9«»    And  if  an  unfa« 
vourable  balance,  originating  in  the  e^^enses  of  foveign  warfare 
or  alliance,  should  at  any  time  be  loaded  with  the  additional  pay- 
inents  of  a  larger  importation  of  gvaiui  while  the.embarras8mencs^ 
of  the  national  Bank  were  still  farther  aggravated  by  domestic 
akirm  and  a  general  disordev  oS mercantile  credit;  under  such  a 
combination  of  inauspiciousipircumstances,  the  usual  means  of 
prudence  and  the  rules  of  ordinary  policy  might  be  expected  to 
fait,  and  necessity  would  be  left  tojustify  those  desperate  niea* 
sores'  whieh  it  might  suggest.  *   - 

Bitt  this  excess  of  the  market  price  ot  gold  above  its^mint  price, 
may  likewise  be  produced,  as  we  formerly  explamedy^  by  too  great 
a^f|ttantity  of  paper-money.  The  Bank-  indeed/  as  it  has  also  heen^ 
shown,  has  the  power  of  restricting  the  country  paper,  bylinnt- 
ing  its'  ovmnotes  to  those  which  are  actually  needed  for  the  pur-^ 
pesos  of  circuiatton.  It  has,  therefore,  the  power  in  a  great  dc* 
gree  of  preventing  that  high  price  of  gold,,  and  the  conseq^ent- 
di'ain  of  its  own  guineas,  wnich  proceed  from  an  excessiire  circu- 
]:ttion  of  paper.  So  long  as  the  Bonk  is  liable  to  paymenti»  in  spc- 
cie^  it  has  thus  an  evident  interest  to  prevent  its  own  paper,  ns 
vMfk  ns  that  of  the  whole  country,  from  being  so  excessive,,  as  to 
o^asion  a  ris^  in  the  price  of  comaioditie^*    To  undcrs^adthis 
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douPljr,  and  to  attend  earefUIjr  to  its  openitioii»  form^  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  polky  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  i\i 
notes  are  issued  in  loans  to  the  merbhants^  it  can  only  lunic  the 
extent  of  that  issue,,  by  restricting  the  amount  of  the  loans. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Bank  ought  to  r^ukute  the  total  a- 
mount  of  its  loans,  with  a  view  to.the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
diiun,  independent  altogether  ct  the  solvency  and  opulence  of 
those  who  vriah  to  become  borrowers,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
bills  thatare  offered  for  discount  There  may  be  a  dii^sition  a« 
mong  very  rich  traders,  to  borrow  a  sum  far  exceeding  what  it 
woiiB  be  proper  for  the  Bank  to  lend^  although  it  entertained  no 
doubt  of  punctual  repavm^t  But^  by  the  lavrs  that  confine  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  which  still  remain  in  force  after  every  com* 
petent  judge  has  been  long,  convinced  of  their  uselestoess  and  in- 
convenience^  the  Bank  of  England  is  deprived  of  the  most  natu- 
ral and  simple  means  of  restricting  the  amount  of  its  loans.  It ' 
is  prohibited,  even  in  time  of  war,  from  demanding  an  interest 
oi  more  than  five  per  cent, ,  which  is  the  rate  at  which  it  disoounta 
during  peace.  This  has  generally  been  found  sufilcient,  during 
peace,  to  limit  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  for  loans  $  because 
mercantile  profits  are  then  low,  from  the  abundance  of  capital^ 
aod  the  activity  of  competition.  The  applications  for  discounts 
have  often,  during  such  a  period,  fallen  short  of  what  the  Bank 
was  veaUy  disposed  to  alTord.  But  in  time  of  war,  the  rate  of 
mercantiie  profit,  firom  the  scarcity  of  capital,  is  extroaoely  htth. 
There  is  an  irresistible  temptation,  theretore,  to  borrow  from  me 
Bank  at  a  cheap  rate^  that  the  great  prc^ts  may  be  gained  upon  a 
commercial  employment  of  the  money.  Accordingly,  in  time  of 
war,  and  especially  during  the  last  yeafs  of  it,  the  directors  have 
often  been  subiected  to  vel^  earnest  and  clamorous  solicitations  fer 
dispount.  Were  they  permitted  to  raise  their  rate  of  interest,  it 
would  follow  that  of  mercantile  pi^ofit,  and  the  demand  u^n  the 
Bank  for  loans,  would  at  all  times  be  accompaidied  by  an  efiec- 
tual  principle  of  limitation.  But  under  the  existing  prohibitiona 
of  kiw,  the.  directors  are  forced  to  have  recoaTse  to  the  expedieni 
of  specifying,  according  ijo  their  discretion,  the  totsi  sum  which 
they  will  at  any  one  time  venture  to  lend  to  the  merchants.  Ac-^ 
coidiog  to  a  recent  determination  of  thei^  couit,  this  sum  is  q>e- 
cified  weekly,  in  order  that  diey  may  hate  a  frequent  opportanilyf 
of  varymg  it«  according  to  the  flilbtuation  of  circumstances.  * 

To  limit  the  total  amoimt  of  pcper.issued,  and  to  resort,  wfacn^ 
ever  the  temptation  of  borrowitig  is  strong,  to  som6  effectual 
principle  of  restriction  i  never  to  diminish  greatly  t)M  sum  in  cirj; 
eolation,  but  to  let  it  vibrate  only  within  certain  Kmits  v  to  aferd ' 
.  ■     ■   ■  .N  2        ■ ^ 
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a  slow  und  c^luCioifs  exti»fi^ian  ef  it,  a«  t6e  gehcral  trade  of  ftim 
country  is  enlarge!  %  fttid  to  permit  a-tetnporary  iocreafie  dartf^ 
tin  e^ttraordinary  period  of  dMBctiity  or  alarm:  iMb,  i»the  iaa* 
grtage  of  Mr  Tiiorntorr,  is  tb^  t«ie  poliey  o^  ih*  directors  of  an 
institution,  placed  iii  thedreumttancasof  the  Dank  of  Engbuad.  ^ 

We  have  thus  coltected^  fromvanous  paseages  of  Mr  Thorn* 
ton's  discoutf^,  the  ^tieral  lineaments  of  that  syfelem  of  credit 
nrid  circulation^  which  is  at  preaent  established  \  refrainibg  from 
the  insertion  of  any  criticisms  that  might  hav6  interrupted  the 
itescription.    Some  parts  erf*  bis  accotmt  are  tiot  stiflkaently  di-* 
lated,  to  convey  precise  infortfistion  9  and  others,  in  which  aome 
reasonifig  is  implicated  with  the  statements  of  fiict,  cannot  be 
admitted  withoat  hesitaiioir.     Bat  we  are  not  ccunfideBt  enoiagh 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  sabjecti  to  enter  into  these  minute  cor* 
rections.     On^  general  remark,  however,  which  ww  strongly 
impressed  upon  ourselvc^s  by  the  facts  fA  the  preceding  narrative^ 
we  cannot  forbear  to  express,  althongh  it  does  not  lie  wkhiii  the 
scope  of  Mr  Thornton's  disdussioBS.    If  the  Batik  of  England 
niost  noit  be  considered  as  a  natidnal  establish  meni«  not  mendy 
intiuexicingi  by  the  Superior  magnilade  of  its  Capital,  the  state 
of  commercial  circalation,  bot  guidmg  its  movemeAls  according 
to  views  of  pdblic  policy,  an  important  i^evoliltlon  has  taken 
place  since  ttie  first  erection  of  that  corporation  as  « tMtnktfig^ 
^tablisfament.    That  power  of  issuing  the  nftediMi  of  extfhftnge, 
witli  the  opportunities  it  implies  of  varying  its  quacltity  and  va« 
ke^  whichi  while  prfed^yn^  cditi  was  iti  use,  waa  esrerciaed  tinder 
the  immediate  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  is  now  vtrtwAy  invest* 
cd  in  the  Governor  and  Dhrectors  of  the  Bankof  £npland.     In 
the  oiHcial  character  of  that  Boardy  some  of  tfte  fanctioni  of  so- 
vereignty are  united  to  those  of  a  trader  $  and  the  opportunities 
of  banking'' prc^ts  arc  blended  with-  a  trust  and  charge  of  the 
public  interest.   '  It  will  l>e  pleasing,  if  these  shall  prove  more 
h^pily  compatible,  thntfi  they  have  been  fabnt!  in  other  in- 
stances.   The  organisation  oi  this  establishment,  possessed  ot 
such  means  to  control  the  operations  of  comtaerce,  as  well  as 
to  fedlitate  the  advance  of  finandal  supplies,  ronyi  into  our  po- 
litical  constitotiofi  already  so  complicated,  if^todiioe  anewprin- 
ei{de  of  action,  the  efl^  of  which  cannot  be  clearly  discerned. 
Perhaps,  an  unlmunded  field  Will  be  opcned^for  the  extension 
of  ministerial  influtoce.     Pefliaps^  an  unexpected  contrcJ  mny 
be  gained  to  the  people^  over  the  vie\i's  and  measures  of  tho 
Executive. 

ILL  In  tho  ibregoing  view  of  the  dangers  to  whi^h  the  BanTc 
*&  oceasi<HiaIly  expt^ed,  ^ur  readers  tnnst  have  already  pcrceivcct 
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fhe  •ccomft-whieh^Mr'Th'omtan  gives  of  the  cmharrassmepU^ 
that  led  to  the  mempmble  order  of  Council  in  February:  1797.. 
The  siispeiiskm  vi  (VL^h  ^ajitments  was  an  event,  in  his  opinion,  , 
to  which  the  national  Bank  was  liable  from  its  very  nature;,  tbp 
probability  of  whioh  has  been  too  studiously  concealed  ;  and  ip 
'the  recurr^ee  of  which  we  may  look  fomrurd*  *  The  ^old^  ig 
the  confers  of  the  Bank,  hod  been  much  reduced  by  the  cllcct  of 
an  unfiivonrable  balance  of  trade.  Tbe  alarnis  of  invasion  had 
led  to  the  &ilure  of  some  country  banks  in  the  North  of  England^ 
this  occasioned  a  farther  demand  for  gMincas  from  the  Bank,  and 
a  diminiition  in  the  circidiitiog  notes  of  London,  The  l)ir.e&- 
-tors  a^^avated  the  distressi  atnl  augmented  the  demand  for  ^u\- 
Tiees,  by  unadvisedly  suppresung  some  of  ^helr  iiQtcs,  instead  af 
•enlarging  the  quantity,  f  . 

We  eanndt  entertain  a  doubt,  that  these  v**ere  the  principq[l 
<:auses  of  embarrassment;  but  that  oth^r  xircumitnnces  at  th^ 
^ame  time  co*operated,  which  Mr  Thornton  hns  rather  too  an.* 
Ksously  f voided  to  mention*  Under  the  uailivourablc  balance  qf 
trade»  which  be  notices  by  this  general  expression,  wo  must  ii\- 
dodethe  effect  of  foreign  subsidies.  And  we  suspect  that  th^^t 
diottBOtion  in  the  gqaoti^y  of  notes,  which  the  merchants  could 
comnmnd,  was  not^aUmeuier  owing  to  an  ignorance,  on  the  pai;t 
oFtfae  Qirecters,  of  the  proper  remedy  for  the  existing  cvii. 
Mr  Thornton  indeed  employs  several  elaborate  pages,  %  to  r^ 
lieTe*the  Bank  from -^^very  decree <yf  blame,  on  account  of  i^^s 
Jows^GawsrnmenU  Sut^his  appears  quite  ineffectual  against 
$Sae  eNTJ^ence  which  i^ras  laid  4)eiere  Parliament,  of  the  senti- 
ments wliich  tbe  Directors  themselves  eiitertained*  In  various 
resohitiooa  of  tbekr  Court,  jaod  in  jettavs  io  tiie  Chancellor  of 
die  Exchequer,  tiiey  stated  tbe  serious  apprehensions,  ns  well  as 
the  aduat  embarrassment,  which  they  felt  irom  their  unprccc- 
^lented  iidvanees  on  Treasury  bills;  and,  in  their  mcniorinl  to 
the  Cabinet^  they  described,  it  as  an  uncoastixutional  mo<lc  of 
nusing  oaoQcy,  U»  which  tliey  were  not  warranted  by  tlicir  char- 
ter to  conaent.  After  this,  it  is  vain  .for  any  advocate  of  the 
Bank,  now  to  maintain,  that  those  loans  were  a^ogethcr  iroc 
irpm  imprudence  or  ^culpability.  At  the  sanie  time  we  are  ready 
Co  acknowledge,  what  was  not  very  disHnctly  perceived  in  the  firht 
ctiscusaions  of  diis  event,  that  the  ioaas  to  &avernment  had  no  di^ 
reel  tendency  to  produce  iheparticular  distress,  which  wiw  relieved 
by  the  restriction  of  payments.  That  consisted,  unquestionably, 
in  the  progreFsive  draiaof  specie;  which  those  loans  neither  occa- 
hioned  nor  increased,  because  they  were  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
in  notesb  This  run  upon  the  Bank  for  specie,  was  chiefly  occa* 
iHoned  by  tbe  deficient  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  ;  which 
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tthe  advances  to  Governmenti  in  their  direct  operatloiiy  rather 
contributed  to  repair^  because  the  notes  were  of  course  issued 
from  the  Exchequer  almost  immediateir  into  the  market.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  reroarkedj  though  Mr  Tbomtoa 
seems  studiously  to  have  kept  this  out  of  view,  that,  by  their 
indirect  and  unavoidable  operation,  these  loans  of  the  Bank  to 
Government  contributed  to  aggravate  that  distress  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  was  mainly  produced  by  other  causes.  For  some 
time  prior  to  the  suspension  of  payments,  the  Bank  of  England 
had  limited  its  discount  of  commercial  paper.  To  this  hurtful 
measure  it  was  undoubtedly  obliged  to  have  recourse,  in  conse* 

Sience  of  having  granted  a  much  greater  accommodation  to 
overnment  than  it  was  warranted  to  give,  which  imposed  the 
.prudential  necessity  of  giving  less  accommodation  to  the  mer- 
chants tlian  it  had  been  accustomed  to  afford*  Such  a  diminution 
of  discounts  could  not  occur  at  any  period,  wi thou t- producing  a 

.certain  degree  of  mercantile  distress,  both  by  the  disappointment 
of  payments  actually  promised,  and  by  interrupting  iho  usual 
course  of  pecuniary  arrangements.  But  at  that  particular  jun(5- 
turc,  a  great  distress  already  subsisted,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  towards  the  merchants  had  a  necessary  tlendency  to 
aggravate.     A  similar  diminution  of  the  Bank  discounts,  by 

•narrowing  the  facilities  of  credit,  would  at  any  time  render  the 
existing  quantity  of  circulating  medium  less  adequate,  than  before, 
to  the  necessities  of  the  market*  At  that  particular  iuncture, 
money  was  already  deficient,  from  the  operation  of  other  caaees  \ 
and  oecame  still  more  inadequate  to  its  necessary  purpdMS, 
when  a  restriction  of  credit  took  place,  which  both  rendered  a 
greater  quantity  of  money  requisite  to  drive  the  same  trade,  and 
Tctarded  the  circulation  of  that  already  in  the  market.  While  we 
agree  with  Mr  Thornton,  therefore,  that  the  loans  to  Goverament 
could  not  tend  to  diminish  the  sum  of  notes  in  circulation ;  we 
must  contend  against  him,  that  thev  did  tend  to  distress  t|ie 
circulation,  by  rendering  that  sum  ot  notes  less  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  commerce,  than  if  they  had  flowed  into  the  market 
through  the  usual  channel  of  discounts.  He  asserts,  on  the 
contrary,  that  *  it  is  the  total  quantity  of  circulating  notes,  and 
not  the  manner  in  which  they  come  into  circulation,  that  is  the 
material  point : '  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  and 
cumbrous,  than  the  illustrations  by  which  he  labours  to  expound 

'  this  very  fallacious  position.  It  is  indeed  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles,  which  are  elucidated  by  all  the  reason* 
ings  and  tenor  of  his  book. 

The  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  was  properly  continued^ 
according  to  Mr  Thornton,  \roxti  the  permanence  of  those  circum- 
stances wbi^h  rendered  it  originally  necessary:  an  unfavourable 
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>6iiclMi«ge,  proiclaeied portly  by  mrdtea^expehditures,  bat  cbtefly 

aggravated  by  irast  itnportatiotis  of  cora;  and  the  prevaienccv 

till  the  ^eve  of  peace^  of.  alarms  about  hostile  mvasions*  *    It  is 

Tiot  altogether  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  restriction  of  pay*- 

meats, » until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  provided  fur 

by  law,  long  before  those  deficient  ^harvests  had  been  felt,  to 

•which  4io  great  a  portion  of  this  necessity  is  ascribed.     And  the 

'ContinBance  of  die  su^pciii»ion  was  officially  justified  in  Parlla- 

^neiit,  ''aipon  the  alleged,  but  not  very  intelligible,  ground  of 

-resisting  certain 'desi^^ng  of  the  enemy  to  ruin  our  public  tredit. 

Tiie  wl)ole  oircomatonoes  of  the  measure,  both  in^the  first  event 

-and  in  its  sitbsec|uentirenewal,  in  the  arguments  ihot  were  puh- 

*]icly  oirged  to  prove  its  necessity,  .and  in  the  explani^tion  whidi 

Mr  Thornton  has  given  oi*  its. nature,. conspire  to  prove  that  it 

•originated  in  the  direct. consequences  of  the  war  itselt';  although 

this  view  ai  the  sulyeet  was  most  ear^aestly  discountcnaofcd  at 

^tbe  time. 

•   i^.    In  the  first  part  of  oiir  ^abstract,  we  explained  Mr  Thorn- 
ton's opinion,  that  an  extravagant  issue  of  paper  will  raise  the 
fyrice  OT  commodities,  and  depreciate  the  currency  in  its  bullion 
value.     He  has  therefore  admitted  the  general  principles,  frem 
whifili  Mr  Boyd  and  xn^rs  have  inferred  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
*ittnd  has,  within  the  last'few  years,  issued  an  exci^ssive  quantity 
of  piiper.    Agaiast  liie.' vaii«ty  of  that  inference,  4iowever,  he 
«coDtend«  that,  ia. point  of  &ot,rtbe  Bank  of  England  has  not 
extended  the  number  of  its  notes,  siaee  the.  suspension  of  its 
€Bsh  paytoeats ;  and  that  the  rise  of  prices. and  depreciation  of 
oorvencyy  from  which  that  enlargement  has  been  presumed,  may 
.arise  firom  other  causes.    Among  such  causes,  he  mentions  the 
necesaary  influence  of  war,  of  accumulated  taxes,  and  of  a  scar- 
HSty  continaed  for  two  years,  .iuiraising  the  price  of  all  commo- 
dities ;  and  the  effect  of  an  immense  importation  of  corn  in^tura- 
jng-'the  exchange  against  418,  and  thus  raising  the  market  price 
of  gold.     That  all- of>the6e  circumstances  have  cooperated  in 
•raising  pri^^es,  we  hme  no  doubt;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sa- 
^ttsfiedtnat  they  are  adequate  to  explain  tite  whole  eflect.     War, 
*)t  must  beobserved,  and  taxes,  and  a  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
its  direct' operalian,  increase  the  real  or  bullion  price  of  good«, 
«and  have  no  tendency  to  produce  an  excess  of  the  market  above 
the  mint  price  of  gold     The  importation  of  grain,  by  turning 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  does  tend  to  produce  that  ex* 
ee99$  but  the  excess,  which  we  have  lately  witnessed,  has  been 

] perhaps  bocb  too  great  aiid  too  pennanent  to  be  explained  whol- 
y  in  this  manner.     We  doubt  extremely,  if  it  could  have  bee: 
'.produced  without  that  depreciation  of  our  currency,  which  or. 
Ifinates  in  excessive  quantity. 
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Mf.  Thornton,  however,  has^  cndravonvfd  to  ihoir  f,  that  the 
circulating  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  in  £ict  amount 
now  to  a  greater  sum  than,  upon  an  averaga  of  yeari^  was  in 
circulation  before  the  suspension  of  cash  pajrments.  Upon  an 
average  of  three  years,  ending  in  December  1795,  their  amount, 
according  to  the  evidence  laid  before  Parliament,  was  1 1,975,573^, 
By  a  subsequent  statement  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
thev  amounted  in  December  1800,  to  15,^50,970/.  From  the 
diirerence  between  these  two  sums,  however,  Mr  Thornton  in-> 
sists  that  we  ought  to  deduct  the  amount  of  two  millions,  con- 
sisting of  one  and  two  pound  notes,  which  have  displaced,  he 
alleges,  in  the  circulation,  an  equal  sum  of  guineas.  After  this 
deduction,  there  still  remains  the  sum  of  l,475,^7/»,  by  which 
the  Bank  paper  exceeded,  in  1800,  its  average  amount  before 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  But  in  tlie  spring  of  I80i, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  stated  to  the  Hou^e  of  Commons, 
that  the  Company  had  reduced  its  notes  to  a  sum  less,  by  about 
a  million  and  a  half,  than  their  amount  in  the  preceding  Decem- 
ber. Whether  this  evidence,  under  all  the  assumptions  wluch 
it  involves,  may  be  considered  as  completely  salisfactor}',  m  op- 
position to  the  presumptions  that  are  warranted  by  the  g€neral 
argument,  we  shall  not  venture  to  pronounce*  We  may^  ^^8g^9 
however,  to  our  readers,  the  propriety  of  adding  to*  tho  forego- 
ing statement,  a  fact  of  which  we  are  apprised  by  Mr  Tbotn- 
ton  Xf  that  the  enumeration  of  counirif  banks  taken  in  ISOQ,  dif- 
fered from  that  taken  in  1797,  by  the  excess  of  SdiS  above  S5S. 
And  to  those  who  recollect  that  Mr  Boyd's  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished on  SI  St  December  1800,  it  will  not  fail  to  occur  as  a  cir- 
cumstance which  that  gentleman  might  plausiUv  wm  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  reasonings^  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  three  mcmtbs 
immediately  ensuing,  the  Bank  thought  it  expedienti  to  call  in  a 
million  and  a  half  of  its  notes* 

We  have  expressed  ourselves  with  unaffected  doubt,  with  Te* 
gard  to  this  allied  dependence  of  the  presoit  rate  of  prices  on 
Uie  present  state  of  paper  .currency,  becuise  it  .appears  to  os  a 
problem,  of  which  a  satisfactory  solution  has  not  yet  been  effered. 
According  to  that  view  of  the  question,  indeed,  which  saen^s 
to  us  the  most  correct  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  a  sufficient 
answer  will  be  assigned,  if  the  excess  of  the  market  price  of  «;dd 
above  its  mint  price  shall  be  found  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  permanent  restoration  of  the  balance  of  trade  to  its  accos- 
tomed  preponderaucy  in  our  favour*  In  the  mean  time,  we 
should  DC  glad  to  see  the  fact  itself,  of  whicli  the  origin  apd 
pause  are  thus  anxiously  sought,  perspicuously  stated  under  ii^ 
^pst  necessoiy  distinctions  and  limitations.    It  may  perhaps  be 
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iff  the  pofrtrof  tjioeey  who  ba^  paid  Itttehtion  to'sncli  nrinut* 
but  valuable  detaiifiy  to  date  the  first  appearances  of  this  recent 
inorofise of  pxieea,  and-to  traceits pi^ressive  drffunon  over  afl 
liie  rdatioDS  of  intforBal:  cKchan^e.  in  such  a  stotemei^  1 9  it  wonid 
bencopBaary^  likewise^  to  speoffy  in  what  proportion  this  rise  is 
locally  confined  lo  our  own  island,  or  common  to  us  with  the 
Continent  of  Europei  andto  distinguish  in  what  proportion  that 
local  lise  consists  of  a  real  increase  in  the  buIKon  price,  and  cf 
A  nominal  incijjsase  only  in  the  currency  price. ' 


AitT^XXVL  JlhtiitiOiaM  ^  the  HiatofdanThewy  of  the  Earth.  By 
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IWFa  spedies  of  physical  researcli,  perhaps,  is  invdved  in  greater 
*^^  intricacy,  or  productive  of  greater  ambiguitT  of  deduction^ 
ihae  that  which  respi^ts  the  constitution  and  history  of  our 
globe.  So  bottadieis  istbe  number,  nnd  so  di3^er4ified.  is  tlie 
nature  of  the  (ficts.  necessary  to  tiie  prosecution  of  such  an  in^ 
^iry;  and  to  so  short  a  distance  are  we  3ret  removed  irpm  the 
|Ki|:iod'When  minemlogieat  phennmciia  first  dei^ived  explieatiaii 
from  chefai^ti^i  ^lat  ^temptSAto  form  a  theory  of  the  earth  raaf 
be  oonsidered  valbor  as  cxetxises  fbr  fanciful  and  speculative 
mmdfi  than  as  sources  of  improvement  to  useful  science,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  observation;  accumulate  but 
slowly  when  mmisi^ted  by  the  influence  of  systeni.  The  observer 
never  proceeds  with  more  ardour. than  wheki  h^  theoriiies^.  ond 
OTery  effort  to  verify^  Qr  disprove  pai^icalar  speculations,  nece»- 
sfuiiy  leads  'to  the  rvoiution  of  new  fiiets,  and  to  the  extension 
of  tne  limits  of  r^'knowledge.  Hence,  it  seetns'  to  lie  the  hw- 
siness  of  philosophy,  rather  to  point  out  the  imperfections,  to 
detect  tbp<  errors,  to  restrain  the^prvanrnptuousnesis  of  the  theof 
t)at>  than  to  exlingimh  altogether  a  spirit,  which,  however  ixp<^ 
canipl^te  aud  ipsufficient  may  be  the  materials  on  which  it  ha^ 
to  wpck,  TUttst  dt  lenst  facilitate  generalization,  and  render  the 
approach  to  truth  less  tedious. 

The  Huttonian  theory  of  the  earth,  which  it  is  tlie  object  of 
the  volume  before  us  to  explain  and  support,  is  not  referable  to 
^tbcr  of  those  classes  into  which  geological  treatises  have  been 
(XKniponly  divided.  Its  author  cannot  be  considered  either  as  a 
VukaiuU  purely,  or  a  JNep^misif  since  he  has  asserted  the  agen- 
cy both  of  fire  and  water,  in  bis  system.  That  system  supposca 
the  materials  whidi  compose  our  globe  to  have  once  existed  in 
an  elementary  or  unmixea  state,  and  to  have  acquired  tiieir  pre* 
sept  arriuigenient  in  consequence  of  the  continued  action  of  wn- 
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ter  on  former  oontinents,  of  'vAich  ihef  ane  the  mint.  The 
fx>nsolidation  of  these  oompound  substance*  is  asserted  to  have 
been  effected  by  subterraneous  heat ;  aad  we  are  to  imagine  the 
expansive  power  of  the  same  irresistible  agent  to  hare  since  ele- 
vated the  strata  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  bare  given 
ihem  the  various  inclinations  to  the  horiaon<  wkieh  they  now  ex* 
hibiL  Those  substances  which  are  unstratified,  (as  metalKc 
veinS)  granite,  whinstone,  &c.)  owe  their  ortgin  to  perfect  iii« 
sion ;  whereas,  the  stratified  bodies  have  been,  in  general,  only 
softened  by  heat,  or  penetrated  by  melted  mattei*.  In  die  same 
manner  as  the  present  continents  were  formed  from  the  disinte- 
Ration  and  corrosion  of  prior  rocks,  so  are  they  <supposed  to  be 
gradually  giving  l^aek  their  materials  to  th&  sea^  from  which  new 
continents  are  hereafter  to  emerge,  manifesting  a  series  of 
changes  similar  to  the  past. 

Grand,  simple,  and  original  as  is  the  view  which  this  system 
foresents,  it  cannot  boast  of  .being  exempt  from  many  fercible 
objections.  It  has,  accordingly,  drawn  forth  formidable  oppo- 
nents ;  and  De  Luc,  Kirwan,  Werner^  wtlfa  other  eminent  mi- 
neralogists^ have  headed  die  sect  of  the  NieptumstSt  and  propoaed 
«n  hypothesis  iWiolly  at  variance  with  the  leading  positieiis-  bodi 
4>f  the  Vukanists,  and  of  the  HuUoniansi  Let  us  see  with  wfatt 
anecess  Mr  Playfair  vindicates  the  doctrines  of  the  latter. 
'  The  very  basis  of  this  theory  dq>ends  upon  a  postulate,  that 
might  w<^  be  supposed  to  startle  a  sober  inquirer,  vis.  the  cup- 
position  of  a  perpetual  central  heat,  capable  of  melting  limestone 
-by  its  intensity,  and  of  elevating  continents  by  its  expansion. 
;^ow,  this  heat,  Mr  Playfiiir  confesses,  cannot  be  maintained, 
tidier  by  combustion^  by  friction,  by  the  absorption  of  the  scdar 
aays,  or  by  any  of  the  other  causes  from  which  heat  is  known  te 
he  derived :  but  of  heat  in  such  circumstances  we  have  no  expe- 
rience I  and  it  seems  to  be  an  evident  violation  of  the  first  ruka 
4if  philosophizing,  to  assume  .its  existence  for  the  explicatioii  of 
•any  phenomena.  Heat,  generated  and  supported  without  eom- 
hustion,  and  at  a  distance  from^all  the  other  sources  from  which 
4ieat  is  found  to  proceed,  is  a  substance  wiih  which  we  have  no  a<^ 
quaintance,  and  which  we  cannot  admit  to  exist,  merely  because 
isuch  a  supposition  would  enable  us  to  account  for  certain  appear- 
Ances.  There  would  be  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  find  an  adequalie 
x»u8e  for  any  phenomenon  whatsoever,  n  we  were  only  permitted 
to  prove  its  existence  by  that  of  die  phenomenon  in  question;  and, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  an  inexhaustible  heat,  in  a  situation 
jwhere  our  experience  tells  us  that  no  heat  could  be  either  general 
^  or  maintained,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  show  why  we  should  reiiise 
|x)  bdieve,  that  a  dragon  eats  up  the  moon  in  an  eclipse,  or  that 
^  tides  4re  occasioned  by  the  |fiUs  of  a  leviathan  at  tlM^pok. 
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Mr  Playffiir  struggles  very  hard  to  get  the  better  of  tliese  ob* 
jrctions ;  and  cndeavoars  to  elude  them,  by  some  ver^  ingeniout 
obserrations  on  the  undefined  and  unknown  nature  of  heal ;  and 
to  obviate  diem  altogether,  by  contending,  that  volcanoes  and 
liot-s|H*ings  should  be  admitted  as  direct  and  explicit  prooiis  of 
Its  actual  existence  at  the  centre*  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  nci* 
tlief  of  these  tc^ics  affords  him  any  very  solid  support. 

But  even  if  the  general  postulate  be  conceded,  and  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  central  heat  allowed,  there  are  many  difficulties,  it 
appears  to  us,  in  its  application  to  the  present  theory.  In  tbt 
first  place,  it  seems  to  foUow,  from  the  ^ex^  conditions  of  \\m 
existence,  that  such  a  heat,  if  not  constaiuly  decreasing,  must 
at  least  be  uniform  in  its  force  and  intensity,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  any  cause  for  it&  increment.  The  theory  of  Dr  Hot* 
ton,  however,  necessarily  suppos^cs  a  (treat  number  of.  fluctuap 
tions,  and  some  very  capricious  peculiarities  of  operation.  The 
heat  which  elevated  the  continents,  for  instance,  must  have  hee^ 
'  'Withdrawn  when  they  were  allowed  to  s^ubside ;  and  the  force 
which  raised  an  enormous  mass  of  stratified  matter  to  «n  altitude 
superior  to  that  of  the  Andes,  must  have  been  dormant  whei^ 
the  nnloaded'basis,  upon  wliich  they  were  deposited,  was  able  to 
keep  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean*  *  The  most  unaor 
countable  peciAarityv  however,  in  the  operation  of  the  Huttonr 
ian  heat,  is  its  limitation  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean*  The 
wAofe  of  the  present  land,  it  is  positively  asserted,  was  raised 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  is  destined  again  to  be  cop- 
vered  with  them*  This  beat,  therefore,  which  heaved  up  our 
continents  at  first  to  an  elevation  incomparably  superior  to  that 
of  the  highest  mountains  that*now  remain  upon  the  earth,  •.!# 
not  \o  interpose  at' all  to  prevent  their  .complete  degradation  4 
nay,  when  they  are  worn  down  almost  to  the  levd  of  the  wi^ 
ters,  it  is  not  upon  any  account  to  reinstate  them  in  their  forr 
mer  elevation :  the  whole  of  its  expansive  power  is  to  be  confii^r 
cd  to  those  parts  that  are  covered  with  the  sea  \  and  these  it  is 
to  delay  lifting  up,  till  a  vast  accumulation  of  substances,  hea* 
Tier  than  water,  has  made  their  movement  more  difficult  and 
laborious.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  fantastic 
and  improbable,  than  those  laws  of  action ;  and  yet,  without 
supposing  that  the  central  heat  is  subjected  to  them,  Dr  Hutton 
can  never  make  out  his  leading  proprosition,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  land  has  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  which 
has  disappeared,  and  that  the  next  generation  of  continents  will 

be  preced^  by  the  submersion  of  the  present.  ^ 

I  — ■ 

*  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  Mr  Playfair,  in  his  21  sc  Notet  endeavours 
to  diowy  that  the  dry  land  is  acted  upon  by  this  (xpansive  poweri  2s 
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-    When  the  vcry.foimdation  of  a  theory  is  Hsble  io  snch  insar- 
fnountable  objections,  it  is  of  less  conseqacnce  to  enlarse  upon 
the  inconsistencies  that  are  involved  in  its  details.     We  sbaU 
specify  but  two  instances,  in  which  xhe  primary  assumptions  of 
Dr  Hutton  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  iact     If  it  wtere 
true,  in  the  6rst  place,  that  the  continents  are  enimbiing  fast 
into  the  sea,  and  that  their  spoils  are  forming  vast  strata,  over  a 
bottom  which  is  rising  at  any  rate  by  the  expansion  of  a  central 
heat,  it  would  follow,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  must  be  nnifonn^ 
)y  and  considerably  elevated  by  the  combinatioo  of  these  two 
causes.     In  all  the  northern  $eas,  however,  it  is  admitted,  that 
tlie  waters  hare  been  subsiding  for  fnany  centuries  bacit ;  and 
'Mr  Piayfair  himself  endeavours  to  cTCpkun  away  the  few  oppo- 
site appearances  that  may  be  quoted^  by  suppetitig that  there  raa 
been,  in  those  places,  an  actual  subsidence  of  the  mnd«    It  seems 
levidcnt,  however,  that  for  every  foot  of  sand  or  mud  that  the 
irivers  spread  over  tlie  bottom  ot  the  sea,  its  surface  must  receive 
b  foot  of  elevation,  and  that  the  expansive  power  that  is  to  push 
these  strata  up  into  new  continents,  must  first  raise  the  incuno^ 
l)ent  water  on  the  shores  of  the  old* 

In  the  second  pbce,  it  appears  to  us  to  follow,  tb  a  necessary 
conclusion,  from  the  theory  of  Dr  Hutton,  that  the  diameter, 
and  the  whole  dimensions  of  the  globe,  must  be  in  a  state  of 
constant  increase;  and  that,  if  the  processes  he  describes  are  to 
go  on,  as  he  allies,  for  ever,  the  eahh  wiB  continue  to  distend 
till  it  come  into  contact  with  the  moon,  and  derange  the  ayetera 
^f  the  universe^  The  coDtinenttf  are  raised  by  an  expaiisi te  ibroe» 
that  lifts  the  strata  irom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  a*  height  great- 
«r  than*  that  of  the  highest  mcnintainB^  and  'thoogb  they  are 
^in>m  down  nearly  to  the  new  lev^  of  the  waters,  it- is  not  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  any  actual  subsidence  of  their  batia  to  on 
-extetit  equal  to  its  elevation.  The  expansive  force  whieh^is  sb(> 
posed  to  have  occasioned  the  elevation,  must  present  an  'eflSMual 

•well  as  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  But  this  is  said,  we  believe,  Tvithont 
any  warrant  from  the  writings  of  Dr  Hutton  ;  and,  in  fact,  eidier  a- 
verturns  the  theory  altogether,  or  leaves  the  objection,  in  point  of 
principle,  as  formidable  as  ever.  For  it  is  very  evident,  that  if  the 
expansive  power  act  eguall^  upon  the  land  and  the  strata  at  the  bot* 
torn  of  the  sea,  the  latter  can  never  rise  up  into  new  continents,  nor 
the  fomer  ever  be  submerged  $  and  if  it  be  said  that  the  expanding 
beat*  though  it  act  in  some  degree  upon  both,  jet  acts  moU  paaper^ 

Jully  upon  the  submarine  strata,  it  is  equally  plain,  that  tliere  is  here 
that  very. gratuitous  suppo^tion  of  partial  operation,  the  unieascna* 

.bleness  of  which  we  have  ende^^vpured  (o  rxpo^^  abov?^ 
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obstacle  to  any  tendency  whicii  the  land  may  have  to  subud«  aft 
ter  its  weight  and  qnantity  has  been  thus  dimished*  Thus,  e- 
very  inch  which  the  heated  matter  gains  by  its  Expansion,  it  is 
fiure  to  retain  for  ever:  the  elevated  basis  is  kept  up  by  the  same 
power  that  originally  raised  it;  and  though  some  part  of  the  in- 
cumbent matter  may  change  its  place,  and  be  rolled  down  into 
depths  and  hollows  of  the  external  crust;  still  the  crust  itself 
has  been  permanently  distended,  and  no  part  of  the  room  gained 
by  the  expansive  matter  of  the  centre  is  ever  lost  or  resigned, 
ivcry  new  continent,  therefore,  is  formed  upon  a  circumference 
more  extensive  than  that  winch  had  preceded  it  f  and  if  thes9 
changes  are  to  follow  each  other  in  an  ir^riite  succession,  a  pro^ 
vision  must  aUo  be  made  for  the  infinite  dilatation  of  iha  globe* 
Upon  Uiis  conclusion,  we  (leed  only  pbserv<^,  a(;  present,  that 
without  supposing,  most  gratuitously,  a  proportionate  increase  in 
tlie  inteiisily  of  the  heat,  its  expansive  power  must  be  gradi^illy 
weakeucd  by  the  repetition  of  its  expansions ;  and  that  this  dlia* 
Cation  of  the  earth's  diameter,  by  protruding  matter  from  the 
axis  to  the  circumference,  must  induce  a  retardation  in  its  dU 
umal  motion,  and  diminish  the  number  of  days  in  its  solar  rpvo* 
lutton*  It  is  time,'  however,  to  leave  tliose  general  observations. 
and  consider  in  what  manner  Mr  Playfair  pursues  the  details  of 
his  theory. 

Our  author  firstproceeds  to  consider  the  wfl/ma/5,co;75r;/Wfl/?V;;/, 
and  yuMion  of  stratified  bodies.  In  addiicing  proofs  of  their 
being  composed  of  the  remains  of  more  ancient  rocks,  he  thus 
dcfeudi  t)r  Hutton  from  the  charge  of  having  maintained  caica? 
rcous  matter  to  be  originally  of  annual  formation. 

^  He  faaa  indeed  nowherd  tneale4  oS  thojirst  origin  of  any  of  M 
esrthsy  or  of  any  substance  whatsoever,  but  only  ef  the  tri»Qsforn9ati«ls 
which  bodies  have  uDdeii^0ne  since  the  present  laws  of  nature  were 
establi^^d*  He  co^idered  this  last  as  ajl  that  a  science,  built  911 
experiment  and  observation,  can  possibly  extend  to ;  and  willingly 
left,  to  more  presumptuous  inquirers,  the  task  of  carrying  their  rea« 
soniDgs  beyond  the  boundaries  of  nature,  and  of  unfolding  the  pro« 
parties  of  the'chaotlc  flilid,  ^-ith  as  much  minuteness  of  detail,  as  if 
they  were  describing  the  circumstances  of  a  chemical  process  which 
they  had  actually  witnessed. 

«  The  idea  of  calcareoas  matter,  which  re?.ny  belongs  to  the  Huttonlaa 
Thtorfy  If,  that  in  all  the  changes  which  the  terraqueous  globe  h^s  un« 
dergone  in  past  ages,  this  matter  existed,  as  it  does  now,  either  in  the 
form  of  limestone  and  marble,  or  in  the  composition  of  other  stones,  ot 
in  the  state  g(  corals*  shells,  and  bones  of  animals.  Ir  may  he  true) 
Ibat  there  is  no  particle  of  calcareoiu  matter,  at  present  existing  oH  tb^ 
surface  of  the  earth,  that  has  not,  at  some  time,  made  a  ^nrt  of  an  ani- 
mal body;  but  of  this  we  can  have  no  certainty,  nor  is  it  of  any  impoft- 
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Thtf  tenuity  and  fineness  of  the  mudy  which  allowed  the  lead  to  smk* 
so  deep  into  it,  must  have  resulted  from  a  deposition  of  the  lifter 
kinds  of  earth ;  which  being  suspended  in  the  water,  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  distance,  and  were  now,  without  doubt,  forming  a  re-* 
gular  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  * 

Currents  are  considered  by  our  author,  as  important  agents  in 
the  diffiision  of  the  detritus  of  the  land,  and  as  being  much  con- 
nected  with  the  trade  winds,,  the  figure  of  pur  continents,  the 
temperature  of  the  seas,  and,  perhaps,  with  some  inequalities  in 
the  structure  of  the  globe.  He  argues,  on  these  points,  perspi- 
cuously and  ingeniously:  but  there  are  others  Tto  which  we  shall 
now  proceed)  that  are  much  more  difficult  ot  explication,  and 
on  which,  we  fear,  Mr  Playfair  will  not  be  found  to  approach 
so  near  to  the  success  of  demonstration*  By  far  the  most  objec* 
tionable  parts  of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  are  those  which  re- 
gard the  separation^  consolidation^  and  disturbance  of  the  strata^ 
,  Upon  the  first  of  those  subjects,  whidi  appeals  to  us  to  sug- 
gest a  most  formidable  objection  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Huttoni  we 
were  surprised  to  find,  tliat  Mr  Playfair  has  made  no  observa- 
tion. The  difficulty,  however,  is  very  obvious,  and  we  confess, 
in  our  opinion,  insuperable.  Dr  Hutton  aD^s,  that  all  the 
strata  of  the  present  continents  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  land,  crumbled  and 
broken  down  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  the  rain,  and  de- 
posited mechanically  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  continued 
Action  of  rivers,  tides,  and  curretits.  Now,  if  this  were  the 
true  history  of  the  formation  of  the  present  strata,  it  is  natu- 
i^al  to  suppose,  that  they  should  all  be  composed  of  those  hete- 
rogeneous and  mixed  materials,  that  are  found  to  constitute  the 
mud  and  the  gravel,  in  the  channels,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  that  we  should  never  find  in  the  same  place  a  succession  of 
deposites,  entirely  difierent  from  each  other  in  substance  and 
arrangement..  A  river  rolls  down  materials  from  every  part  Qf 
its  channel,  and  delivers  into  the  ocean  a  miscellaneous  assem- 
blage of  specimens  from  every  mass  it  has  visited.  The  strata^ 
however,  which  are  said  to  be  formed  from  its  contributions,  ar« 
generally  of  an  homogeneous  and  uniform  structure.  The  sub- 
stances of  which  they  are  composed,  are  frcquendy  but  few  in 
number ;  and  the  transition  from  one  stratum  to  another,  is  al- 
ways quite  sudden  and  distinct.  The  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  short, 
according  to  Dr  Hutton,  is  covered  over  with  a  chaotic  colkcdon 
df  flinty  sand,  and  aluminous  and  magnesian  mud,  andfr^mcntk 
of  quartz,  marble,  schistus,  and  granite;  and  all  these,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  broken  into  minute  portions,  and  mingled 
together^  without  order  or  arrangement.  They  are  consolidated 
there,  by  the  action  of  heat  and  pressure,  and  elevated  at  last 
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into  the  ^tate  which  vrm  beboM.  These  strata^  however,  are 
fimnd,  u]k)a  exadrination,  to  exhibit  no  traces  of  that  confused 
and  arbitrary  mixture  from  which  they  are  ^aid  to  have  arisen^ 
ThCT  consist  generally  of  distinct  and  separate  substances,  and 
are  round  in  contact  with  others,  to  which  they  bear  no  rcsem- 
tdance^  either  in  quality  or  appearance.  Beds  of  Schistus,  sand-* 
stone,  lime,  coa],  clay,  &c.  are  found  alternated  with  each  other^ 
in  large  and  distinct  masses^  and  no  consolidated  stratum,  we  be- 
lieve, 16  made  lip  of  that  medley  of  materials,  whtch  tiie  Huctonian- 
theory  would  lead  ^s  to  look  for  in  them  all.  It  ma^  well  be 
demanded  of  its. advocates,  therefore,  upon  what  principles  they 
account  for  the  separation  and  assemblage  of  these  substances--^* 
by  what  power  they  suppose  the  mingled  mass  of  mud  and  gravely 
taught  down  by  the  rivers,  to  have  been  sorted  and  arranged 
^nto  distinct  strata — and  how,  upon  the  same  spot,  fhose  strata 
•iMHild  be  60  numerouf,  so  different,  and  often  so  uniformly 
aHemoted  ?  The  system  of  Dr  Hutton,  which  admits  no  other 
origin  of  ther  strata,  but  the  methahkal  diffusion  of  the  detrituf 
from ibirmer  continents,  and  excludes,  of  course,  all  idea  of  che- 
mical affinity  or  predpitation,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  afibrd 
Any  satisfactory  answer  to  those  questions* 
•  In  defence  of  Dr  Hutton's  idea  of  the  means  by  which  cofisO'^ 
lidution  was  eifected,  Mr  Playfair  begins  with  pointing  out  the 
Insufficiency  of  the  Neptunian  hypothesis.  His  objections  to 
the  supposition  of  water  being  the  agent,  are  not  new;  but  they 
are  fairly  and.  .very  forcibly  stated.  He  then  goes  on  to  remark^ 
that,* 

'  15«  la  Older  lo  ^dg^  whether  objectiQn&  of  equal  weight  can  be 
apposed  fio  <he  hypothesis  of  igneous  consolidation^  we  mifit  attend 
to  a  very  important  remark*  fir^  made  by  Dr  Hutsoo/  and  apjdied 
^ftfa  wondernd  aoocess  to  explain  the  most  mysterioos  phenooSeha  of 
die  mineral  kingdom. 

'  it  is  certeia,  diat  the  effects  of  fire  on  bodies  vary  with  the  (fircum* 
stances  ander  which  !t  is  applied  to  diero,  and  therefore  a  considerable 
aSIowance  liiast  be  made,  ff  we  would  compare  the  operation  of  that 
clleineat  when  it  consolidated  the  strata,  with  thie  results  of  our  daiif 
experience.  The  materials  of  the  strata  were  disposed,  as  wc  have  aU 
ifeady  seen,  loose  and  unconnected  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  that  t% 
I  on  die  most  moderate  estimation,  at  the  depth  of  several  miles  an* 
its  iorface*  A  t  this  def>thy  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  columu  of 
er  of  so  great  a  heiehc,  the  acdon  of  heat  would  difier  much  from 
dttt  which  we  observe  hers  upon  the  surface;  and,'thoogh  our  expe- 
Hence  does  sot  enablcr  us  to  compute  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  this 
diCeteace,  it  nevertheless  points  out  the  directk>n  in  which  itmust  lye^ 
and  even  marks  certain  limits  to  which  it  wodld  probably  extend. 

<  The  tendency  of  an  increasqd  pressure  on  the  bodies  to  which  heat 
b  appfied,  is  to  restrab  the  volatility  of  those  partt  which  odierwise 
VOL.  I.  O 
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would  make  their  escape^  and  to  foree  them  to  endure  a  more  inteDie 
action  of  heat.  At  a  certain  depth  under  the  surface  of  the  seat  thtf 
ppwer  even  of  a  ▼ery  intend  heat  miffht  therefore  be  unable  to  driva 
off  the  oily  or  bituminous  parts  from  we  inflamnaable  matter  there  de- 
posited ;  so  that,  when  the  heat  was  withdrawn*  these  principles  might 
he  found  still  united  to  the  earthy  and  carbonic  parts,  forming  a  sub- 
stance very  unlike  the  residuum  obtained  after  combustion  under  a  pres- 
sure no  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  in  like  man- 
ner reasonable  to  believe,  that,  on  the  application  of  heat  to  calcareous 
Vodies  under  great  compression,  the  carbonic  gas  would  be  forced  to 
remain ;  the  generation  of  quicklime  would  be  preventedt  and  the 
whole  might  be  softened,  or  even  completely  melted ;  which  last  effect^ 
though  not  directly  deducible  from  any  experiment  yetmade,  is  ren- 
di^ed  very  probable,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  chemical  phenomena; 

- '  16.  An  analogy  of  this  kind,  derived  from  a  property  of  the  b»- 
rytic  earth,  was  sugcrested  by  that  excellent  chemist  and  philosopber, 
the  late  Dr  Black.  The  barytic  earth,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  stronger 
attraction  for  fixed  air  than  common  calcareous  earth  has,  so  that  the 
carbonate  of  bary  tes  is  able  to  endure  a  great  degree  of  heat  before  its 
fixed  air  is  ex  pelled.  Accordingly,  when  exposed  to  an  increasing  heat^ 
at  a  certain  temperature,  it  is  brought  into  fusion,  the  fixed  air  still  re* 
maining  united  to  it :  if  the  heat  be  further  increased,  the  air  is  driven 
oif  the  earth  loses  its  fluidity,  and  appears  in  a  caustic  state,  Here^ 
it  is  plain,  that  the  barytic  earth,  which  is  infusible,  or  very  refracto- 
ry, per  sCf  as  well  as  the  calcareous,  owes  its  fusibility  to  the  presence 
of  the  fixed  air ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  same  diing 
would  happen  to  the  calcareous  earth,  if  by  any  means  the  fixed  air 
were  prevented  from  escaping  when  great  heat  is  applied  to  it.  This 
Escape  of  the  fixed  air  is  exacdy  what  the. compression  in  the  subter- 
raneous regions  is  calculated  to  prevent ;  and  therefore  ¥rearenot  to 
wonder  if,  anoong  the  calcareous  strata,  we  find  marks  of  actual  fa- 
flion  having  taken  place. 

**  17.  These  effects  of  pressure  to  resist  the  decompositToDy  and  aiig<« 
ment  the  fusibility  of  bodies,  being  once  supposed,  we  shall  find  litUe 
difficulty  in  conceiving  the  conscjidation  of  die  strata  by  heat,  since  the 
intervals  between  the  loose  materials  of  which  they  originally  oonsitted 
may  have  been  closed,  either  by  the  softening  of  dioie  materials,  or  bf 
the  tntroduction  of  foreign  matter  among  diem,  in  the  state  of  a  fluiiC 
or  of  an  elastic  vapour.  No  objection  to  this  hypothesis  can  arise  from, 
she  ciHisiderations  suted  in  the  preceding  case:  the  solvent  here  em- 
ployed would  want  no  pores  to  lodge  in  after  its  work, was  completed* 
nor  would  it  find  any  dtfiiculty  in  making  its  retreat  through  the  densest 
and  most  solid  subsunces  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Neither  can  its 
incapacity  to  dissolve  the  bodies  submitted  to  its  action  be  sClleged. 
Heat  is  themost  powerful,  and  most  general  of  all  solvents ;  and  though 
somebodies,  such  as  the  calcareous,  are  able  to  resist  its  force  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  yet,  as  has  just  been  shown,  it  is  perfecdy  agreeable  to 
laalogy  to  tupposie,  diat,  under  great  prefsure,  the  carbonic  sute  of  the 
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Kkne  being  preterved^  the  purest  limefitone  or  niarble  might  be  softened/ 
or  eren  melted.  With  respect  to  other  substances,  less  doubt  of  theii' 
fusibility  is  entertained;  and  though;  in  our  experiments,  the  refractor^ 
nature  of  siliceous  earth  has  not  beenf  completely  subdued,  a  degree  of 
softness,  and  an  incipient  fusion,  have  nevertheless  been  induced. 

*  Thus  it  appears,  in  general,  that  the  same  difficulties  do  not  presc 
against  the  two  theories  of  aqueous  and  of  igneous  consolidation;  and 
that  the  latter  employs  an  agent  incomparably  more  powerful  than  the 
former,  of  more  general  activity,  and,  wha(  is  of  infinite  importance 
in  a  philosophieal  theory,  vastly  more  definite  in  tire  laws  of  its  ope- 
ration. ' 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  retract,  that  the  euthor  means 
to  make  his  great  8Caiu}»  in  defence  of  this  pmt  of  the  Huttonian 
sjstenit  on  tbe  assumption,  that  bodies  niay  be  made,  by  pressure^ 
to  endure  extreme  beat  without  a  dissipation  of  their  parts,  or^ 
in  other  words,  without  evaporation  or  combustion  $  and  that 
compound  bodies,  the  fiixed  parts  of  whiich  are  infusible  when 
separated  front  the  volatile,  may  admit  of  behig  iiised  when  a 
separation  is  prevented  by  conipression.  Allowing  this  specula- 
tion to  be  reasonable,  (and  it  is  one  without  which,  Mr  Playfair 
most  b<r  well  aware,  the  Huttpnian  theory  cannot  support  itself 
for  an  instant),  there  are  still  many  difficulties  wbicn  it  cannot 
solve,  and  which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to.' 
If  fusion  were  tbe  c^use  of  consolidation,  why  do  we  find  soft,' 
incompact  clay,  under  5/;'a^a  of  limestone  ? — ^^a  fact  witnessed  in 
most  limestone  countries,  but  particMlarlv  evident  in  tbe  promon- 
tory of  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire*  Mr  rjayiair  himself  aescribes 
the  existence. of  very  fine  sand  interposed  between  layers  of  talc 
and  mica.  He  must  admit  also,  that  rocks  of  sandstone  and 
breccia  are  incumbent  on  beds  of  loose  sund,  in  many  parts  of  the 
worJd.  How  is  the  defect  of  coosolidatiou  in  the  low^r  mate-' 
rials  to  be  accounted  for,  when  tfie  consolida^tuig, cause  must  have 
acted  there  more  vigorousTy  than  on  the  opper  / 

It  may  be  observad  also,  that,  in  taking, it  for  granted  that  all^ 
liie  stratified  bodies  in  the  universe  have  b^en  sqftai^d  by  heat, 
without  being  reduced  into  aetual  fusion,'  Dr  Hutton  has  assum* 
cd  a  position  that  cannot  be  very  eastlv  conceded.  I'hc  greater 
part  of  known  substances  pass/  by  th^  actioii  of  heat,  from  a 
card  and  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  very  suddenly  and  directly.  Thertf 
ore  but  a  few  that  are  capable  of  remaining  for  a  considera^ 
time  in  an  intermediate  Condition  of  soilhess  and  tenacity  ;  and' 
even  these  require  the  heat  which  is  to  produce  this  effect  up<ia 
them,  to  be  managed  With  great  nicety  and  precaution.  That 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  substances  that  compose  our  globe^' 
dtould  have  been  subjected  to, a  he%t  so  critically  tempered,' 
flod'cnrioasly  limited  in  itCQitensify,  apj^ears,  at  first  sight,  ex^ 
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tremdv  improbable^  and  oertidnl^  does  not  become  raeie  ^ooa- 
oeivabJe,  by  recoUectkigy  that  this  regulated  heat  heaved  up  the 
whole  mass  of  the  atratat  and  reducM  to  fbaion  a  niidtitMe  of 
the  most  obdurate  and  refractory  substances* 

The  phenomena  of  metalUc  veins  are  regarded  by  onr  aocbor 
at  favourable  to  the  supposition  which  ^xmstitutes  another  leadfaig 
maxun  of  the  Huttonian  schooh  namely,  that  the  eievaHon  m 
the  strata  was  also  caused  by  subterraneous  heat  But,  if  the 
cxpanrive  power  of  this  heat  was  sufficient  for  rending  the  gn$t 
external  crust  of  the  earth,  and  forcing  up  liquid  matid  into  the 
narrowest  ramifications  of  fissures  on  the  snrfitee,  is  it  not  probfr- 
ble  that  it  would  have  been  m(»'e  dian  sufficient  for  overcoming 
that  compression  whidh  impeded  the  extrieatfOn  of  volatile  matter 
from  the  fixed  ?  The  actual  po8iti<Hi  of  the  5fmto,  On  whirii<the 
author  lays  so  much  stress,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  circumstance  of 
a  very  ambiguous  kind,  and  reconcileabfe  with  die  notion  of  sub- 
ridence,  as  well  as  of  devation ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  necessarih 
connected  with  the  hypothesis  of  subterraneous  beat.  Tliere  n 
much  more  force  in  tne  argument  drawn  from  the  eireumstatfees 
of  some  granitic  veins.  I>r  Hutton  himself  first  discovei*ed  vdns 
€if  granite  proceeding  upwards  from  continuous  beds  of  thatsub- 
atsnce,  into  superincumbent  $ekktas^a  fact  v«ry  cmious  aiMl  im« 
portant  in  its  natore,  and  8ear<:dy  susceptible  of  any  other  expfi* 
caticm  than  that  whick  is^proposod  by  this  theory.  Rit,  on  the 
other  band,  we  cannotaokuowled^e  the  justness  of  thteinferences 
drawn  firasn  the  phenomena  of  cfawc  hills,  and  of  the  contottfitfllkit 
mdnfefxif  flint.  Dr  Hutton  esmteased  himself,  on  thf^stit^, 
fxsndsely  and  obscurefy^  Mr  i^iayfUrv  so  fiir  firom  dSatin^on 
the  Doctor's  positiDni,  orattempline  to  vender  them  monfe  intiil- 
ligiblc,*  ieontmta  himself  with  the  (Mofsmg  diort  Mihark,  vH^" 

*  20.  The  round  nodules  of  ffifit  that  at^  fouhd  in  chidk,  quite  Itf* 
talated  and  separate  from  one  another,  aiffbrd  an  argument  of  thie 
luune  kind ;  since  the  fiinty  nuctter,  if  it  iiad  been  carried  into  fU 
chalk  by  any  solvent,  must  have  been  deposited  wttii  a  certain  degree 
of  uniformity,  and  would  not  now  appear  eoUficted  into  sepamte  mas*- 
•es,  without  any  trace  of  its  existence  in  the  interaaediate  parts.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  the  melted  flint  to  have  been  fordb^ 
injected  among  the  chalk,  and  to  have  •  penetrated  it,  sooiewhaifc  j» 
mercury  may,  by  pressure,  be  made  to  penetrate  through  the  pores 
'pf  w.ood>  it  might,  on  cooling,  exhibit  the  same  appeiurances  thi^  the 
chi|lk-beds  of  England'  do  actually  present  us  wiui. ' 

.  The  disciples  of  Dt  Hutton  do  not  condescend  to  account  Sat 
the  regular  stratification  of  flint,  which  is  so  often  seen  in  tlie 
^ehalk  nills  of  onr  island  ^  nor  for  the  general  approach  of  these 
' strata  to  an  horizontal  position^  Neither  do  toey  inibnn  laa, 
why  thft  sufqposed  projiecting  power  was  regukrly  intenaaitteQt^ 
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why  the  smaBest  nodules  are  found  m  the  same  lerd  with  the 
lai^geat;  or  how  the  aiiinml  and  v^etabk  eonmae  pres^rred  their' 
structnre  «itire,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  violent  process  ?  Until 
dicse  diflScnlties  are  solved,  we  must  be  permitted  to  consider  the  ' 
{dieaomeiia  of  flint  as  more  &vourabIe  to  the  theory  of  precipi- 
Utiony  than  to  that  of  forcible  injection* 

After  having  discussed  the  subject  of  stratified  bodies,  our  au-' 
tlMff  adkerlt  tathe  condusioDs  deduciUe  fnnn  the  appearances  of 
the  VMaTRATinfiD,  and  also  from  those  irfiich  are  oommon  tobolb 
olassoB  He  maXien  into  an  ample  detail  of  iiMts,  and  coBtends» 
very  confidmitlyv  for  the  igneous  origin,  both  of  granite  and  ba« 
saltesw  We  wuh  weeouU  say,  that  Mr  Playfiur  has  suoeeedad 
inramovin^  aH  the  olqections  urged  against  this  hypothecs. 

The  subject  is  &r  too  extensive  to  be  consioered  in  this^ 
place :  yet,  we  may  observe,  that  we  were  very  much  strud:; 
with  an  olnecdon  which  Mr  Playiair  quotes  from  Mr  Jamieson, 
and  to  which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  made  rather  a  triumphant), 
thim  a  satisfactory  answer,  Mr  Jamieson  had  asked,  how  it  hap* 
pened  that  the  granite,  if  .prcgected  in  a  fluid  state  from  bebw,, 
did  not  overflow  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  had  penetrated  the 
schistus  above  it,  and  how  such  a  theory  could  consist  with  the  exK 
iste^^of  Mont  Blanc,  and  other  granite  mountains? — Mr  Play* 
fisijr  ha^  aotwered^  that  the  schistus  waa  not  penetrated;  that  it 
waahent.nNnrety,  and  raised  up;  and  that  the  cranile  waa  fonn* 
ed  and  cooled  withinit,  asin  amould,  and  omy  appeared  when 
thi(.injurie»  of  the  weallier.  had  worn  off  this  external  coatings 
Ncnv,  «•  confosst  that  these  appear  to  us  to  be  very  gratuitoini 
and  vqy  improbable  nsscrtjona.  Ahnost  all  the  lofi^  mountains 
in  the  world  are  composed  of  naked  mmite  at  the  summit  The 
schistus,  by  which  they  are  frequentfy  surrounded,  is  commonly 
in  a  position  almost  vertical,  and  can  scarcely  be  presumed  there* 
foie  to  have  ever  ccroend  their  ridges;  and  there  is  no  one  in- 
stance, we  belieire,  where  granite  can  be  traced  in  an  eruption,^ 
where  it  can  be  shown  to  have  burst  through,  or  run  over  the 
ed^es  of  the  including  schistus,  and  flooded  the  country  below^ 
Ifiat  the  incnmbent  strata  should  sometimes  have  had  strength 
end  tenacitjr  enough  to  resist  the  distending  force  of  the  melted 
^anite  witmn,  and  to  be  moved  alon^^  with  it  in  unbroken  con* 
nnnity,  may  reasonably  be  admitted;  out  that,  in  every  instance 
of  violent  and  great  elevation,  these  substances  should  have  pre* 
sewed  their  integritv  in  this  manner,  and  never  permitted  any 
part  of  the  included  fluid  to  escape,  appears  altc^etner  inconceiv- 
able. It  would  be  easy  indeed  to  show,  that  without  supposing 
m  those  containing  strata,  not  merely  a  great  strength  and  perfect 
flodbility,  but  an  incredible  elasticity  and  power  of  distension, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  lowest  of  the  granite  moun<* 
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igkia  to  have  been  elevated^  wilhout  rending  iu  schistose  cov^ering, 
and  difiusing  itself  over  it,  like  the  lava  <?  an.ordiiuu*y  volcano. 
Our  extracts  must  be  tcrminAtpd  with  the  following  retrospect 
*  of  the  Huttpnian  geolog}%  which  the  author  has  adorned  widi 
very  eloquent  language,  and  which  is  well  calculated  to  fascinate 
the  imagination,  by  the  novelty  and  sublimity  of  the  concept 
lions. 

■ 

<  114.  Such,  according  to  Dr  Hutton's  theory,  are  the  changes 
which  the  daily  operations  of  waste  hove  product  on  the  surface  of 
(he  globe.  These  operations,  inceosidecable  if  taken  separately,  be^ 
come  great,  by  conspiring  all  to  the  saQie  end,  never  couni^acling 
Qne  another,  but  proceeding,  through  a  pej-iod  of  indefinite  e^itent, 
continually  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  every  ^hiog  descend^,  no- 
thing returns  upward ;  the  hard  and  solid  bodies  every  wber,#  dis- 
solve, and  the  loose  and  soft  nowhere  consolidate.  The  powers 
which  tend  to  preserve,  and  those  which  tend  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  the  earth*s  surface,  are  never  in  equilibrio:  the  latter  are,  in 
all  cases,  the  most  powerful,  and,  in  respect  of  the  former,  aire  like 
^'oing  in  comparison  of  dead  forces.  Hence  the  law  of  decay  is  one 
which  suffers  no  exception  :  The  elements  of  all  bodies  were  once 
loose  and  unconnected,  and  to  the  same  state  nature  has  appointed 
that  they  should  all  return. 

*  115.  It  affords  no  presumption  against  the  reality  of  this  pro- 
gress, that,  in  respect  of  man,  it  is  too  slow  to  be  immediately  per« 
ceived :  The  utmost  portion  of  it,  to  which  our  experience  can  ex« 
tend,  is  evaneKent,  in  comparison  with  die  whole,  and  most  be  re« 
garded  as  the  momentary  incremeait  of  a  vast  progression,  circum- 
scribed by  no  other  limits  than  the  duration  of  the  world.  Tims  per- 
forms the  (^ce  of  integrating  the  infinitesimal  parts  of  which  this  pro- 
gression is  made  op  \  it  coTlecu  them  into  one  sum,  -and  produce^ 
zrom  them  an  amount  greater  than  any  that  can  be  assigned. 

M16.  While  on  the  surface  of  the  eartli  so  much  is  every  where 
going  to  decay>  no  new  production  of  mineral  si^bstances  is  found  in 
any  region  accessible  to  roan.  The  instances  of  what  are  called  pe- 
trifactions* or  the  formation  of  stony  substances  by  nieans  of  Wfiter^ 
which  wc  sometimes  observe,  whether  tliey  be  ferruginous  concre- 
tions, or  calcareous,  or,  as  happens  in  some  rare  case.*,  siliceous  sta- 
lactites, are  too  few  in  number,  and  too  inconsiderable  in  extent,  to 
be' deemed  material  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  The  bodies  thus 
generated,  also,  are  no  sooner  formed,  than  they  become  subject  to 
Waste  and  dissolution,  like  all  the  other  hard  substances  ip  nature;  so 
that  they  but  retard  for  a  while  the  progress  by  which  they  are  all  re- 
solved intodust,  and  sooner  or  later  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

*  117-  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  there  is  nowhere  any 
means  of  repairing  this  waste  ;  for,  on  comparing  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  viz.  that  the  present  continents  are  all  go- 
ing to  decay,  and  their  materials  descending  into  the  ocean,  with  the 
proposition  first  laid  dowoj  that  these  same  coniipents  are  compose^ 
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«f  nMteriak  which  miisl  have  been  collected  from  the  deary  ef  for* 
jaer  rocks  it  ia  impossible  not  to  recognize  two  corresponding  steps 
of  the  same  progress ;  of  a  progress,  by  which  mineral  substances 
are  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  changes,  and  alternately  wasted 
away  and  renovated.  In  the  same  manner,  as  the  present  mineral 
substances  derive  their  origin  from  substances  similar  to  themselves  i 
SO9  from  the  land  now  going  to  decay,  the  sand  and  gravel  forming 
on  the  sea-shore,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers ;  from  the  shells  and  coraU 
which  in  such  enormous  quantities  are  every  day  accumulated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sea ;  from  the  driA:  wood,  and  the  multitude  of  vege* 
table  and  animal  remains  continually  deposited  in  the  ocean  :  Front 
all  these  we  cannot  doubt,  that  strata  are  now  forming  in  those  re- 
gions, to 'which  nature  seems  to  have  confined  the  powers  of  mineral 
reproduction;  from  which,  af^er l>eing  consolidated,  they  are  again, 
destined  to  emerge,  and  to  exhibit  a  series  of  changes  similar  to  the 
past*  «• 

^118.  How  often  these  vicissitudes  of  decay  and  renovation  have 
been  repeated,  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  they  constitute  a  series; 
of  which,  as  the  author  of  this  theory  has  remarked,  we  neither  see 
the  beginning  nor  the  end ;  a  ^rcumstance  that  accords  well  with 
what  is  known  concerning  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  world. 
In  the  continuation  of  the  different  species  of  animals  and  vegetables 
that  inhabit  the  earth,  we  discern  neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end"; 
and,  in  the  planetary  motions,  where  geometry  has  carried  the  eyd  so 
far  both  into  the  future  and  the  past,  we  discover  no  mark,  either  of 
the  commencement  or  the  termination  of  the  present  order.  It  is  un* 
reasonable,  indeed,  to  suppose,  that  such  marks  should  anywhere  eif- 
ist.  The  Author  of  nature  has  not  given  laws  to  the  universe,  whiob^ 
like  the  institutions  of  men,  carry  in  themselves  the  elements  of  thek. 
own  destruction.  He  has  not  permitted,  in  his  works,  any  symptom 
of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or  any  sign  by  which  we  may  estimate  ejh 
ther  their  fatur e  or  their  past  duration.  He  may  put  an  end,  as  hb 
no -doubt  gave  a  beginning,  'to  the  present  system,  at  some  deiermi- 
Bate  period  ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  this  great  catastrophe 
will  not  be  brought  abont  by  any  of  the  laws  now  existing,  and  th^t 

h  Is  not  indicated  by  any  thmg  which  we  perceive.  \ 

'.f 

Notwithstanding  tlie  ability  and  ingenuity  of  ibis  illustration 
of  the  system  of  Cr  Hutton»  its  authort  we  think,  is  far  from 
having  established  that  system  on  an  immoveable  basis.  It  is  a 
^stem,  indeed,  built  on  postulates  so  bold,  and  involving  opera- 
tions so  prodigious,  so  capricious,  and  go  incapable  of  exempli  r 
fication  from  actual  experience,  that  we  do  not  conceive  it  su&r 
ceptible  of  any  complete  or  satisfactory  defence.  We  nre  com- 
pelled, nevertheless,  to  give  Mr  Playtair  gi'eat  credit  for  his  in- 
dustryof  research,  and  diligence  of  investigation.  Hehasbrought 
together  many  useful  and  important  facts;  his  arguments  nreof- 
t^n  forciblci  and  always  ingenious ;  his  language  is  perspicuoq$ 
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and  eiejirant ;  and,  how  deficient  soever  in  solid  sappovt  he  mty 
have  left  his  own  hypothesis,  ho  has  saoeessftilly  exfiosed  the  in- 
sufRciency  and  difflcnities  of  others. 

The  ability  with  which  he  has  combined  the  complicated  Hia^ 
terials  of  his  subject,  and  the  corrept  and  luminous  order  he  has 
observed  in  the  statement  of  a  loose  and  analogical  argumenti 
have  given  a  precision  and  scientific  unity  to  the  system  of  Dr 
Huttop,  in  which  it  was  formerly  deficient.  The  task,  therer 
tore,  both  of  its  advocates  and  its  adversaries,  will  be  hereaftet 
comparatively  easy;  since  it  is  sciurcely  possible  for  any  question 
to  remain,  either  as  to  the  tenets  it  maintains,' or  the  argmneota 
by  which  they  are  to  be  supported. 

The  work  is  therefore  highly  worthy  of  perusal,  and'  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  by  far  the  most  able  elucidation  and  vindica^ 
tion  of  the  Huttonian  theory,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the 
public. 
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Akt.  XXVII.  The  Crim  of  tkmSt^ar  Connies;  or,- An  Itiqiil*^ 
into  the  Objects  akid  probable  Effects  of  the  FVench  Expeditioa 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  their  Connexion  with  the  Colonial  Inte- 
rests of  the  British  Empire :  To  which  are  subjoined,  Sketches 
of  a  Plan  for  settling  the  Vacant  Lands  of  Trinidada,  In  FoiSur 
Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  A4dington,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  &c.    London.     Hatchard.     Pp.  222.     1802. 

C!iNC£  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  the  minds  of  meoi 
r^  engrossed  for  the  last  twelve  years  by  objects  more  imHiedi!* 
ately  interesting,  have  been  anxiously  turnea  towards  the  situa-* 
tion  of  America,  \yhere  a  catastrophe  has  been  justly  apprehead* 
ed,  of  a  nature  still  more  unexampled  in  the  history  oi  the  spe? 
cies,  than  any  of  those  mighty  changes  which  hftve  sbal&en  tb^ 
foundations  of  society  in  the  old  workl* 

Immediately  after  the  signature  oif  th/o  prdiminaries, .  wfaicb 
led  to  the  congress  of  Amiens,  the  French  Usurper  despatch- 
ed a  formidable  armament  to  the  West  Indian  possessions  of 
the  republic }— -where,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  produ- 
ced by  vfirious  revolutionary  tumults,  a  Negro  chief  had  ob- 
tained the  supreme  command  by  his  distinguished  talents,  and 
supported  his  pretensions  by  much  the  same  means  that  en-; 
abied  the  jPorsican  chief  to  hold  the  ^eptre  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  lamentable  events  which  had  taken  place  in  St  Domingo, 
were  not  important  to  France  alone.  Similarity  of  situation  ren- 
dered the  republican  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  a  spectacle  high- 
ly interesting  to  all  the  powers  who  possess  territories  cuhivatcrf 
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by  -iicvro  dave»  i  and  they  viewed  die  new  effi>rt  that  was  how 
to  decide  the  &le  of  tbe  veiwlted  idands^  with  the  same  anxiety 
which  the  stni^Iea.  of  social  order  and  anarchy  had  excited  in 
the  £oropean*coBinion^eaIth. 

At  this  interesting  juDctiirei  the  work  now  before  us  wa9  haa^ 
tily  composed.  It  is  addressed,  in  four  letters,  to  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  containa  a  spirited » though  not 
ver^  elaborate,  picture  of  the  important  crisb  which  tbe  Slave 
trade  appears  to  have  produced;  a  few  in^nious  and  piausiUe 
speculations  on  the  destination  and  probable  re6ult  of  tbe  Fxendk  ' 
eiqpediUon  i  and  an  atteiupt  to  appreciate  the  oompavative  con* 
sequences  of  its  success  or  failure  to  the  intei*ests  of  the  Britidi 
idanda  $  and  to  point  out  the  line  of  colonial  policy  which  we 
ought  oaw  to  pursue,  both  towards  France  and  our  own  poa* 
seisions. 

These  letters  were  written  some  weeks  before  the  news  of  Le« 
derc's  arrival  had  reached  Europe,  and  they  were  published  on 
the  day  after  the  find  despatches  of  the  General  were^known  in 
England ;  so  that  the  autnor  has«a  fair  claim  to  the  praise  of  sor.- 
gaaty»  in  so  far  as  he  may  appear  to  have  anticipated  the  events 
with  which  it  has  since  pleased  the  Consular  government  to  make 
the  pubUc  acquainted* 

However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  diiFcr  with  our  author 
in  most  of  his  deductions,  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  plea* 
sure  we  h&ve  received  from  a  very  attentive  perusal  of  his  work* 
He  appears  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  complicated  rep. 
lationa  of  the  subject  $  and  speaks  on  many  points  from  per« 
sona)  obaerration.     His  mode  of  reasoning,  though  dilTuse,  is 
often  striking  and  ingenious.     If  his  arguments  are  sotnctimes 
ineumbered  with  declamation,  they  are,  howeveri  fully  and  ho- 
nestly laid  before  the  reader;  and,  on  a  subject  so  momentous 
in  every*  view,  involving  the  highest  questions  of  policy,  n%  wcH 
as  the  discussions  most  interesting  to  humanity,  it  would  be  dif-^ 
&c»h|  perhaps  not  very  commendabfe,  to  write  without  some 
degree  of  warmth  and  animation.     The  style  of  our  author  is 
flowing  and  copious;  sometimes  distinguished  by  force  and  cner* 
gy^  but  aeklom  remarkable  for  elegance  or  correctness ;  frc* 
quently  loaded  with  clumsy,  or  vulgar,  or  gaudy  ornaments — 
wkh  metaphors  which  perplex  and  fatigue — comparisons  which 
do  not  illustrate,  or  but  feebly  apply — and  similes  in  which  all 
resemblance  is  lost,     Althonrfi  the  remark  may  appear  rather 
hypercritical,  we  cannot  withnold  our  disapprobation  from  that 
inattention  to  the  just  division  of  labour,  which  throws  upon  a 
title  page  the  duty  usually  performed  by  a  table  of  contents : 
Such  displays  are  adapted  only  to  the  readers  who  acquire  thcif 
knowledge  of  books  from  peripatetic  study  at  the  windq^-s  of 
booksellers  shop^. 
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Of  the  various  parts  of  tbid'  composiiioDj  which  dbpkj  a  fake 
taste— apredilectloi^for  circuitous  modes  of  expression^— and  an 
unchaste  propensity  to  adopt  tinsel  imagery,  we  may  select  the 
ibilowing  description  of  the  difference  between  the  industry  of 
the  free  man,  and  the  drudgery  of  the  slave. 

*  When  we  bow  to  the  golden  sceptre  of  reason,  obedience  has 
many  facilities,  and  its  pains  many  mitigations.  Nature  is  not 
thwarted  more  rudely  than  the  rational  purpose  demands  ;  and  the 
mind,  'while  it  urges  on  the  material  fraihe,  cheers  it  in  return  with 
refreshing  and  invigorating  cordials. 

^  Look  at  the  most  laborious  peasant  in  Europe,  and,  if  you  please, 
the  most  oppressed  :  he  is  toiling,  it  is  true,  from  painful  necessity  $ 
but  it  is  necessity  of  a  moral  kind,  acting  upon  his  rational  nature ; 
and  from  which  brutal  coercion  differs  as  widely  as  a  nauseous  drench 
in  the  mouth  of  an  infant,  from  the  medicated  milk  of  its  mother. 

*  Is  the  impelling  motive,  fear  of  want,  or  dread  of  a  master's  dis- 
pleasure \  yet  he  sees,  on  the  other  hand,  the  approbation  and  reward 
attainable  by  exertions,  whereof  the  degree,  at  least,  is,  for  the  mo- 
ment,  ppontaneous:  Self-complacency  alleviates  his  toil,  and  hope 
presents  to  his  view,  the  hearty  well  earned  meal,  the  evening  fire- 
side,  and  perhaps  the  gratifications  of  the  husband^  or  the  father,  in 
promoting  the  well-being  of  those  dearest  to  his  heart.  Is  his  worl^ 
fatiguing  ?  he  is  at  liberty,  at  least,  to  introduce  some  little  varietiea 
in  the  mode,  or  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  it,  which  give  him  sen-^ 
sible  relief:  He  can  rest  on  his  upade,  or  stay  the  plough  a  moment 
in  the  furrow ;  can  gaze  at  a  passing  object,  or  stop  a  brother  village^^ 
to  spend  a  ^rief  interval  in  talk. '     P.  49. 50. 

Sometimes  our  author  labours  to  express  more  than  his  owi^ 
fertility,  or  the  limited  powers  of  language  allow.  He  theq 
stalks  forth  upon  stilts  $  and  either  bides  himself  in  the  thick* 
darkness  of  metaphysics,  or  strains  at  a  quotation,  or  flies  to 
the  last  resource  oi  the  wretched — a  case  in  point.  Take  the 
following  specim^s. 

*  It  might  be  admitted,  even  without  danger  to  the  argument, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  without  doing  violence  to  truth,  as  well 
as  probability,  that  this  coarse  actuation  of  the  physical  powers  of 
the  human  frame  by  an  external  mind  interested  in  their  efibct,  was 
in  general  not  pushed  to  excess ;  but  was  an  impube  as  leniently  and 
wisely  regulated,  as  that  of  reason,  when  guided  by  the  sympathies  of 
the  soul  with  the  body  to  which  nature  has  allied  it. '     P.  5i^  52. 

In  p.  176.  after  a  long  invective  on  the  criminality  of  extend- 
ing the  slave  trade  to  our  new  possessions,  he  sums  up  all,  by 
supposing  the  other  nations  to  address  Great  Britain,  with  somq 
little  variation,  in  the  words  of  our  own  poet — 
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*  O  Britain !  infamous  for  avaricet 

An  islancl  in  thy  morals  more  ctcpraved. 
Than  the  whole  world  of  rationals  beside : 
In  ambient  waves  plunge  thy  polluted  head. 
Wash  the  dire  stain^  nor  shock  ihe  Continent. ' 

We  have  many  objections  to  our  author's  style ;  but  the  view 
of  such  df^grel  as  this  (happily  we  know  not  to  whom  it  belongs) 
reconciles  us  to  any  thing.  Contrasting  the  wild  Indian  with  the 
enfrancliised  Negro,  in  point  of  industry,  he  says^- 

*  The  one  is  a  wild,  but  vigorous  youth,  who  will  not  easily  sub- 
mit  to  the  drill ;  the  other  a  rickety  in/antj  in  whom,  from  nnna- 
ti^ral  restraint,  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  contracted* 
T^  former  may  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  discipline,  but  the  latter 
must  be  taught  to  walk. '    P«  54* 

The  resembUmce  here,  is  perplexed  by  so  many  cross  analogies 
opposing  each  other,  that  no  acfinite  idea  of  likeness  remains, 
A  written  style  mav  employ  interrogatory,  exclamation,  and 
even  Imprecation  j  but  we  can  scarcely  tolerate  prayer  within 
prayer,  unless  in  the  mos^  violent  effusions  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence. 

*  Forbid  it  that  sentiment  to  which  may  Englishmen  never  become 
insensible !  forbid  tt  the  sense  of  national  dignity  and  virtue ! '    P.  175. 

One  who  is  always  running  after  flo>^'ers  will  sometimes  make 
a  false  step.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  white  man's  infe- 
riority to  a  negro,  in  the  warfare  of  the  West  Indies,  our  au- 
thor compares  the  contest  to  that  of  an  aeronaut  with  an  >cagle| 
p.  69.  A  lover  of  comparisons,  who  wished  to  maintain  the  ve- 
ry opposite  doctrine,  would  probably  use  this  figure  to  pourtray 
the  superiority  of  discipline  and  art  over  natural  advantages. 

As  our  author  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gaudy  orna- 
mcQt9,  and  far-fetched  illustrations  %  so  neither  does  he  always 
make  that  proper  selection  of  epithets,  which  is  essential  to  a 
nervous  and  manly  style.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  in  p.  171,  that  the 
echo  of  the  loud  clamour  of  the  national  conscience  of  this  c&m- 
mcrcial  country  was  heard,  &c.  And  this  natipnai  conscience 
has  an  eye,  as  well  as  a  tongue ;  for,  in  p.  109,  we  are  inform^ 
ed^  that  the  frightful  aspect  of  the  deformed  monster  (the  Slave 
Trade)  has  been  kid  bare  before  the  eye,  &c.  But  nothing,  in 
these  pages,  is  more  unpleasant,  than  the  aid  which  the  writer 
constantly  seeks  from  marks  of  admiration  ( !) :  When  he  wishes  to 
ekf*  out  his  phalanx  of  indignant  or  contemptuous  expressions, 
be  brings  up  the  rear  of  his  periods  with  those  auxiliaries,  some- 
times in  double  rank,  and  sometimes  three  abreast,  according  to 
ll)^  strength  of  the  position  which  be  purposes  to  attack.     Fpr. 
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our  parts,  we  declare  ourselves  impregnable  to  tSi  sued  o&iisi?e 
operations.  They  bdong  not  to  the  author,  but  the  printer. 
Stratagems  like  these  remind  us  of  the  emphatic  marks,  which 
females,  who  are  given  to  composition,  make  under  every  other 
word ;  or  the  italics  that  stud  each  pa^,  when  their  works  ace 
permitted  for  a  season  to  visit  the  world. 

After  all,  we  find,  even  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  ^  Crisis^ ' 
many  passages  sufficiently  splendid  to  redeem  the  faults  whid» 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out.  The  eon^Murison  of 
the  French  armajnent  to  the  Trojan  horse,  is  finely  conceived* 

'  Like  the  Trojans,  who»  sallying  from  dwir  gates  to  enjoy  their 
sudden  and  unhoped-for  peace,  were  soon  arretted  by  the«ightoftiie 
stupendous  horse,  we  gaze  with  wonder  on  this  great  effort  of  oer 
recent  enemy,  the  posthumous  birth  of  war,  and,  as  in  their  case»  - 

Scinditur  tncertum  studia  in  cciitrafia  vulgoft. 

While  many  are  loud  in  expressing  their  rash  approbation,  and  even 
exhort  us  to  assist  in  fixing  this  portentous  force  in  the  colonial  dta- 

del,  others  suspiciously  exclaim 

» 

—in  nostros  fabricata  est  machina  muros  ; 
Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  desuper  urbi.  *    P.  5* 

The  imagery,  in  the  followii^passage.  Is  bold,  and  4ppiQ|ttiAle 
to  the  tropical  scenery  of  the  West  Indies. 

,  *  From  the  delusions  of  these  wizard  scenes,  let  the  constdetationa 
here  set  before  yqu  be  your  safeguard;  for,  if  they  have  any  force,  those 
gaudy  prospects  have  no  more  reality,  than  the  vevdan't  fields  which 
tempt  the  feverish  patient  in  a  calenture  to  plunge  into  the  ocean. ' 
P.  153; 

And  the  indignant  eloquence  of  the  passage,  where  he  tears 
to  pieces  the  fancied  resistance  of  the  colcmiariegislatures,  would 
be  almost  perfect,  were  those  adventitious  marks  of  force  lopped 
off  whidi  come  firom  the  printer-^ 

'  <  The  objection  was  not  less  extraordinary,  than  a  threat  or  in^qa- 
tion,  with  ii^ich  it  was  said  to  have  been  accompanied,  that  of  resist* 
ance  by  the  white  colonists  (risum  tene(Uis?J'-^eAstance  against  the 
Mother  Country,  whose  protection,  bestowed  at  an  immense  expense, 
not  obIj  of  treasure  but  blood,  alone  can  save  them  a  single  day,  not 
only  from  foreign  enemies,  but  from  the  continual  dangers  of  that 
wretched  interior  system  which  they  so  pertinaciously  defend !  f  J — ^Tfae 
palsied  bed- ridden  patient  might  as  rationally  threaten  violence  to  hi& 
nurse,  for  putting  sustenance  into  his  mouth  t '    P«  1 S8-9. 

We  have  premised  these  remarks  upon  the  style  of  this  very 
interesting  performance',  'that*  we  might  remove,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aJn  obstructions,  and  be  able  to.  proceed  without  inter* 
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rnpCioD,  m  ooii8ideriiu|  the  matter  of  which  it  consists.  We 
shall  accordingly  lay  berore  our  readers,  a  short  and  general  ana* 
Igrsk  of  the  doctrines  which  our  author  maintains ;  and  shall  exa« 
nune^  at  the  same  timei  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest. 

I.  The  first  letter  begins  with  several  congratulations  to  the 
Minister  upon  his  successful  career  since  his  unaccountable  de« 
vation  to  office;  and  some  high  compliments  to  his  modera- 
tion  and  wisdom,  in  bringing  aoout  that  event,  which  one  set  of 
politicians  have  termed  a  truce, .  and  others  have  dignified  with 
the  *•  dulce  nomen  pacts* '  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  first 
olnect  of  his  inquiries-^the  probable  views  of  Bonaparte  in  die 
West  Indiui  expedition.  After  describing  the  state  of  negro  la- 
baat  under  the  <4d  syBiem,  he  condudes,  that  the  instantaneous^ 
aad,  as  it  were,  physical  impulse  of  the  cart-whip,  is  the  only  in- 
centive to  work  which  the  Africans  in  the  islands  can  feel,*  un« 
less  when  they  aire  divided  asid  employed  in  solitary  occupations  ^ 
and,  even  then,  the  terror  of  the  lash  is  only  a  little  less  imme* 
diate.  We  must  here  stop  to.  correct  a  mistatement  in  this  part 
of  our  author's  reasonings.  He  observes,  -that  the  tadc,  which 
he  calk  grass^htmting  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  grass* 
picking)^  €K:casions  more  punishments  in  the  English  islands  than 
all  the  other  offences  put  together,  p.  1^,  13.  Grass-picking  is 
oBlylmown  in  tihe  Windward  Islands.  In  Jamaica,  and,  we  oe* 
lieve,  in  St  Domingo  also-,  the  abundance  of  several  very  luxu-* 
riant  kkMkof  gras$,  as  ^Scots  grass,  Guinea  grass,  &c.  in  the 
provision  grounds,  renders  the  odious  dnty,  now  alluded  to^ 
wholly  «iioeeessaf5. 

Oinr  aochor  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  at  considerable,  perhaps 
unnecessary  lengtli,  tliat  the  milder,  and  far  less  efficaeioas 
^stem  of  military  Jaw,  has  succeeded  to  the  proprietaTy  domi- 
nion of  the  master,  abolished  in  St  Domingo  by  imurreetion, 
and  In  Guadaloupe  aiul  Cayepne  by  the  frantic  acts  of  the  French 
revolutionary  Government.  We  have  said  that  so  tnueb  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  6u]bversion  of  the  master^s  i^thority  in  these 
islands,  appeared  to  us  scarcely  necessary.  Aft^  adducing  a 
variety  ot  reasons  to  prove  this  position,  from  p.  15*  to  p.  U5^ 
he  brings  forward,  p.  S5,  an  official  document,  .published  by  the 
French  government,  in  which  the  matter^ is  stated  ex[diGitly« 
We  shoi2d  have  thought  tlie  citation  of  an  express  authority,  in 
every  view  so  uneKceptionable  upon  a  point  like  this^  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  every  man,  who  has  iittende^  to  the  history  of 
West  Indian  affairs  during  the  la^t  twelve  years,  must  have  beeta 
perfiK^tly  prepared  to  believer  The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
slavery  of  the  negroes,  our  autlior  conceives,  is  tlic  grand  object 
of  the  present  expedition  to  the  colonies  ;  dictated.alike  by  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  First  Consul,  tha  piessing  exigencies  of 
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the  repubBc,  and  the  interests  of  a  powerful  body  of  indifidualsr 
in  the  mother  country. 

In  this  conclusion^  we  entirely  ap-ce  with  him.  Ahhoughr 
above  six  months  have  elapsed  since  th6  publication  of  his  work^ 
the  FVcnch  government  has  thoucrht  propor  to  communicate  so 
very  little  to  the  world,  either  of  its  plans,  or  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  St  Domingo  and  the  Windward  ishinds,  that  die 
nature  of  its  intenttpMs,  and  the  success  of  its  attempts,  are  still 
left,  in  a  frrcat  measure,  to  be  gathered  from  circumstantial  evl* 
dence.  With  tne  exception  of  a  few  meagre  details  taken  otit  of 
the  despatches  of  that  oi&cer  whom  Bonaparte  has  spared  fronr 
his  military  embassies  for  the  West  India  service,  we  as  y^  are 
in  possession  of  no  information  beyond  what  the  author  of  the 
Crisis  had  to  build  upon  ;  and  although  his  conclusions  have  r^* 
ceived  some  additional  solidity  from  the  little  that  has  transpired,* 
in  the  main  they  still  rest  on  theibundalibns  which  he  was  en- 
aUed  to  lay. 

il.  In  the  second  letter^  our  author  examities  the  prbbabiiitjr 
of  the  expedition  succeeding  in  that  attempt,  which  he  hatf 
shown  to  be  the  most  likely  object  of  its  destination.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  he  admits,  that  a  nominal  dominion  may 
be  obtained  over  St  Domingo,'  by  fomenting  divisions  amon^  the 
Negro  leaders,  gaining  over  some  of  them  to  the  Repubticah 
cause,  and  taking  possession  of  the  chief  places  on'  the  coast 
But  the  natural  indolence  of  the  n^oes,'  a  ten  years  experience 
of  freedom,  and  the  horror  of  reflecting  on  their  former  bond- ' 
age,  at  once  render  their  labour  in  a  free  condition- untfvailing^ 
and  rivet  their  aversion  to  resume  th^  yoke.  The  nufnber  of 
these  men  trained  to  war;  the  constant  failure  of  the  French 
Government  to  seduce  any  considerable  bodies  of  them  from  the 
common 'Cause;  the  adaptation  of  their  constitution  to  tropical 
labour*  ahvays  fatal  to  Europeans ;  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  full  of  woods,  and  broken  by 
•cars  and  steeps  ;  their  superior  agility  and  skill  in  surmounting 
such  diflSculties  ;  their  power  of  subsisting  on  the  most  trifling 
quantity  of  provisions  the  most  easily  procured^  besides  die  ruin- 
ous expense  of  all  military  operation;^  carl-ied  on  in  that  distani 
quarter  :^-aii  these  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  complete 
ecmquest  of  the  negroes  in  the  field  extremely  difficult.  But, 
even  after  they  shall  have  been  reduced  to  subjection,  the  most 
arduous  task  rentains.  That  undefined  and  namdess  terror  of 
the  negro  for  the  white  man,  which  constituted  the  principal 
security  of  the  master,  has  now  disappeared.  The  spell  is  bro^ 
ken,  which,  more  than  principle,  or  reason,  or  inferiority  of 
powers,  kept  the  most  numerous  obedient  to  the  smallest  class  of 
ll^o  community.    To  retire  i(r  i^  impossible;^  and  the  ideft  of 
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cstaUidhing  that  domestic  davery,  of  which  it  was  the  fotinda* 
tion,  is  chimerical  and  absurd.  Oar  author  therefore  concludes^ 
that*  in  its  grand  object,  the  expedition  will  certainly  fail. 

And  here,  we  find  ourselves  under  the«  necessity  of  dilfering 
Tery  widely  from  him.  That  the  task  which  the  policy  and  the 
necessities  of  the  French  government  have  imposed  upon  the 
amy  of  St  Domingo,  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  even  of  danger, 
we  will  readily  allow.  But  we  remember  how  pres^ant  with  dif* 
£calty  and  danger  of  every  sort,  the  service  connded  to  Hoche 
was  i  how  sanguine  the  royalists  and  tlieir  abettors  were,  for 
years,  in  their  expectations  of  its  failure ;  by  how  many  perils 
the  republic  was  then  beset,  which  .diverted  its  force  to  every 
aide;  and  by  howchangeiul  a  domestic  government  its  resources 
were  directed. — We  see  La  Vendee  restored;  the  remains  of  the 
Cbouans  pacified;  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  in  that  quarter  ex- 
tinguisbeas  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not 
merely  situations  of  uncommon  risk  and  difficulty,  which  can 
baffle  the  perseverance*  and  overcome  the  fortunes  of  France. 
We  recollect  the  history  of  the  Peruvian  revolt,  and  of  the  ser- 
vile wars  in  Campania  and  Sicily;  and  consider  that  iosurrec- 
tioDS  of  colonies  and  provinces,  as  well  as  domestic  rebdUions, 
may  be  quelled.  But,  above  all,  when  we  east  our  eyes  over  the 
very  scene  where  the  great  drama  that  we  are  contemplating  is 
displayed;  we  find  various  facts  which,  more  strongly  than  a 
thousand  fine-spun,  reasonings,  clearly  evince  tlie  possibility  of 
teducing  to  their  cane- pieces,  coifee-grounds,  and  spice- walks^ 
the  most  fierce  and  licentious  of  the  Afrlcon  rebels. 

In  the  celebrated  rebellion  of  1772,  the  Brazilians  were  joined 
by  the  negroes,  and  carried  on  a  kind  of  regular  warfare  against 
the  Portuguese.  Somctliing  of  the  same  sort  took  place  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  South  America,  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  constant  state  of  warfare  in  which  tlie  maroons  of  Dutch 
Guyana  have  remained  with  the  whites  for  above  a  century,  has 
caused  the  colony  to  be  sui:rounded  with  a  regular  cordon  of 
troops,  and  a  chain  of  military  posts.  Various  insurrections  have 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  settlements.  Sometimes  tlib  negroes 
have  been  completely  successful,  as  in  the  year  lT5d,  when  the 
colony  of  Berbice  was  wholly  in  their  possession,  until,  weaiy 
of  a  slate  of  unbridled  licentiousness,  unnatural  even  to  the  most 
savoge  tribes,  and  satiated  witli  tixe  possession  of  an  independence 
foreign  to  tlieir  habits,  they  submitted  voluntarily  to  their  old 
roasters,  and  ^juietly  returned  to  their  former  labours.  The  for« 
midable  rebellion  of  the  Jamaica  slaves,  in  1762,  is  well  known;, 
and  in  almost  every  ishuid  in  the  Ai:chipeIago  have  repeated  in^ 
cttrrcctions  broken  out,  sometimes  the  result  of  plans  laid  tvith  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  very  widely  cxtei^d^^  alt^ays  accomplished 
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by  the'  hotrors  of  Africa  ^vvr^u^  dud  iiiliforteljr  ^HcdM  after 
»  slioTt  8tnig(^le,  in  which  the  discipline  and  the  poMjr  of  Euro- 
peans overcaine  the  vast  numbers  and  ferocious  stren^  of  a  sa- 
vage people^  and  reduced  them  to  thck  aocustomeo  habits  of 
fear  and  labour.  '  In  those  instances  of  jfobcHtoo^  indeed,  the 
evil  had  neither  spread  so  far,  nor  taken  so  deep  a  root»  as  it 
imhapptly  has  dc»)e  in  St  DcHuingOw  Buty  then,  the  affairs  of 
that  island  have  attracted  a  degree  of  attention  from  tbegovem- 
jnent  of  Francct  proportioned  to  their  vastimportanoe;  and.  the 
negroes  are  opposed  by  a  force  suited  Co  the  difficulty  aiMl  hasttrd 
of  the  service. 

It  is  in  vain,  that  our  autlior  paints  to  us  the  instinctive  dread 
of  the  slaves  as  a  peculiar  principle,  a  mysterious  charm,  which, 
if  once  broken,  cannot  be  restored.  We  bdieve  it  to  b^  the 
same  kind  of  spelt  which  keeps  men  in  obedience  to  absolute  go- 
vernments ;  which  is  latent'  in  the  magic  rod  of  a  Prussian  or 
Austrian  officer;  which  may,  indeed,  be  suspended  by  ac^ident^ 
|U  occurrences;  but,  if  arising  from  the  relative  situation  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  rulers  and  the  governed^  will 
speedily  be  replaced,  and  regain  its  powerful  influence. 

But,  admitting  tliat  the  n^ro's  feeling  towards  his  master^ 
are  of  the  peculiar  and  mystical  description  which  our  author 
has  given  of  them — that  th^  are  reducible  to  no  principles,  and 
unconnected  with  the  rational  nature  of  man :  Can  they,  we 
would  ask,  be  more  anomalous  and  capricious  than  the  emotions 
of  the  maniac,  who  trembles  at  the  nod  of  his  keeper,  from 
some  strange,  ideal,  and  inexplicable  dread-<Hhen,  in  a-paroxysm 
of  his  disease^  shakes  off  this  unaccountable  obedianco  .'■but  soon, 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  returns  to  passive  submission  i     Nay, 
were  the  diarm  as  easily  dissolved  as  the  pressure  of  an  incubus, 
we  shouki  be  inclined  to  expect  a  relapse,  even  after  some  sud* 
den  movement  had  relieved  it,  if  the  constitution  resMiined  in 
that  predisposing  state  which  first  indnoedthe  disease.     I|i  short, 
of  whatever  nature  that  principle  may  be,  which  Iieeps  ihe  Afri- 
can labourers  in  subordination  to  the  white  inhabitants— whether, 
as  our  autlior  describes  it,  of  a  peculiar  nature  '  mi  gemri^^^ovt 
as  we  are  rather  disposed  to  believe,  arising  from  th^  influence 
of  superior  poticy,  and  closer  union  among  we  BMisters,  we  have 
adduced  examples  of  its  being  suspended^  and  to  all  appearance 
destroyeil.     Its  restoration,  in  all  those  cases,  is  no  less  certain, 
than  utterly  inconsistent  with  oar  author's  opinion  i  and  we  con- 
clude, that  the  powerful  means  employed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, may  again  bring  about  the  same  event,  and  defer,.  Sor  some 
years,  that  fate  to  which  the  West  Indian  ookmies  seem  to  be 
doomed,  by  the  thoughtless  avarice,  and  impoUtic  cruelty,  of 
those  who  ha>e  plantM  and  peopled  then« 
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.  III.  Althoiq;h9  in  the  fbregouig  part  of  hU  specula^ns,  our 
author  had  been  led  to  rienF,  as  impracticable^  the  project  of  re-> 
dttciDg  the  negroes  to  their  former  situation  i  in  his  third  letter^ 
he  proceeds  to  consider,  independently  of  his  preceding  inferen-^ 
cest  the  consequences  likely  to  result  to  the  British  Islands;  firsts 
from  the  total  failure ;  next,  from  the  partial  success ;  and,  last* 
ly,  from  the  complete  execution  of  the  First  Consul's  plan. 
'  If  France,  says  he,  loses  all  footing  in  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions,  the  formation  of  a  n^o  commonwealth  would  be  danger^ 
ous  to  our  colonies;  not  so -much  from  example,  which,  gn  the 
minds  of  the  negroes,  still  debased  by  slavery,  can  have  very  lit-^ 
tie  effect ;  but  from  that  spirit  of  ccmquest  which  distinguishes  sSi 
*|p&nt  states,  and  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  now 
supposed,  will  be  peculiarly  natural,  as  weU  as  powerful.  The 
blacks,  who,  as  yet,  have  only  begun  their  military  career,  will 
be  disciplined  during  the  struggle  that  must  precede  their  com- 
plete  emancipation  $  and,  on  every  side  to  which  they  may  turn^ 
they  will  view  nations  of  their  brethren  languishing  in  chains.  A* 
gain :  If  France  shall  either  be  satisfied  with  displacing  the  pre» 
sent  government  of  the  islands,  or  shall  find  herself  forced  to  make' 
a' compromise,  and  leave  the  negroes  in  the  state  of  subjects,  but' 
free  citiasens;  in  St  Domingo  alone  she  will  be  lible  to  raise 
200,000  warriors,  whcMU  she  cannot  better  employ,  than  in  at* 
tacking  the  British  cdonies.  Instead  of  extensive  possessions, 
defenoed  with  great  loss  of  men  and  treasure,  she  will  havei  set- 
tlement rendered  impregnable,  bv  the  new  system,  to  every  fo« 
reign  attack ;  garrisons,  from  whence  she  may  pour  into  the 
sorttmnding  islands  armies  of  negroes,  vastly  superior  to  Euro* 
peans  in  tropical  war&re,  and  certain  of  being  joined  by  numcr^- 
ous  auxiliaries,  whithersoever  the  force  of  their  arms  may  be' 
turned.  Lostlv,  if  the  plan  of  reducing  the  negroes  to  tneir 
former  state  should,  contrary  to  all  calculation,  unfortunately 
fiuocecd,  large  military  establishments  will  be  necessai'y,  to  main* 
tain  the  slavery  that  shall  have  been  restored :  Our  ancient  ene* 
my  wiU,  therdbre,  .have  a  constant  pretext  for  keeping  up,  in 
tfawMe  parts,  a  (ofce  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  invasion ;  and, 
•till  more  formidable  Uian  these  European  troops,  will  be  the  ner 
sp*o  auxiliaries,  bv  whose  assistance  the  contest  with  the  great 
body  of  their  brethren  must  be  carried  on,  and  who  must  be  re* 
tained  in  the  service  of  Government,  after  that  contest  shall 
bare  been  terminated.  A  chain  of  formidable  military  stations 
'wiU  therefore  be  established,  each  of  them  placed  to  windward 
of  ft  part  of  the  British  islands*  To  defend  her  West  India  co- 
lonies, in  this  situation,  die  whole  standing  army  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  would  be  inadequate.  Our  fleets,  had  we  tlie  entire  mastery 
«f  those  seas,  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Jamaici^ 
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fdbne.  Wliilc  France  quietly  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  attack^ 
our  men  a  re  dai  ly  consimied'i  and  our  treasores  exhausted.  Foil- 
ed'in  one  attempt,  her  situation  is  no  worse  than  before;  and 
OUT  ruin  is  procecdinjj  with  a  rapid  pace.  Nay,,  should  any  doubt 
still  remairr,  while  the  balance  wavers,,  the  haughty  Gaul  may 
tx}ss  the  sword  of  negro  freedom  into  tm  scale^  and  ours  wUi 
kick  the  beam-' 

We  Have  now  stated  the  substance  of  our  author's  third  letter 
as  strongly  as  we  are  able ;  and,  without  omitting  any  of  bis  aiv 
^ment9,  have  assembled;  into  one  point  of  view,  ti)6  whole  of 
his  speculations  and  inferences.  Various  ertticisms  might  be 
made  upon  this  part  of  his  work.  The  reasonings  are  by  no 
means  distinctly  carried*  on.  Those  wkich  properly  belong  t» 
one  hypcthesis,  are  frequently  classed  among  the  statements  that 
support  another  setof  conchii«ionsf  and,  in  some  instonceF|  the 
flicts  and  general  principles  brought  forward  to  elucidate  the  ao^ 
thor's  doctrines  in  one  supposed  case,  are  inconsistent  with  his  po^ 
sitions  under  another  assumption.  But,  without  dwelling  upoa 
minuter  observations  of  defects,  we  must  enter  our  dissent,,  in  ilie 
general,  to  this,  as  to  the  Ibrmev  part  of  his  deductions^ 

We  consider  it  as  very  clear,  that  the  existence  of  an  independs^ 
^nt  oommonwealthin  the  West  Indies,  by  whomsoever  composed^ 
rfnd  in-^vhatever  manner  established,,  is  incompatible  with  the  se- 
curity of  the  other  islands,  and  inconsistent  with^the  maintenance 
of  their  colonial  cr  provincial  relations.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
srupei'ior  energy  and  firmness  of  an  inde{^endent  administration^ 
the  increase  of  resources  which  an  abolition  of  colonial  law  would 
produce  ;  the  danger  of  fliat  contagiom  which  political,  as  weU 
as  individual  example,  generally  excites  in  commiMUties  similar!}^ 
circumstanced,  or  the  proximity  6f  the  stations  from  whence  the 
<*Remy  must  draw  all  his  supplies:— Let  us  only  consider,  ihat^ 
in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  the  European  power  whose  colo- 
nies might  be  conquered,  would  have  no  chance  of  bringing  a- 
bout  their  restoration,  by  operations  earned  on  in  a>  different 
<{aarter.  America  could'  not  then  be  conquered,  or  regained^ 
or  defended  in  Germany.  Tliat  diffusion  of  interests,  by  wide^ 
ly  extentied  possessions,  would  now  be  wanting>  which  has  for 
Ufrcs  maintained  the  actual  dominions  of  nations  almost  exactiv 
in  slafu  quo^  after  every  contest,  by  mukiprying  tlie  chances  of 
equal  aiid  o})posito  success,  and  balancing  the  fortime  of  war 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Equivalents?,  and  indemnities 
and  rcslitittions,  could  not  enter  into  a  treatj'  with  states  whicli 
have  no  foreign  territory  ;  and  the  basis  of  negotiation  must  be 
actual  possession. — But  if,  instead  of  a  European  community^ 
We  suppose  that  an  unmixed  nation  of  Africans  shall  obtain  in- 
dependent possession  of  any  island,  how-  vastly  is  the  commoiL 
danjjer  of  all  the  colonies  increased  J — We  will  ackacwkdge^s 
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that  it  is  not  from  tbe  spirit  of  conqaest,  so  much  as  from  the' 
lore  of  plunder  and  depredation,  and»  above  all,  from  the  con«' 
tai^on  of  example,  that  we  apprehend  the  rapid  extermination, 
of  the  whites,  by  such  a  savage  republic.  A  state  composed  of 
Europeans  atone,  might,  by  die  superiority  of  policy,  disciplinef* 
and  sctoiee,  stand  against  all  the  efforts  of  an  African  neigh* 
bour  I  but  colonies  chiefly  pe(^led  by  negroes,  and  governed  by 
a  handful  of  whites,  can  hope  for  nothing  but  a  chance  of  sink- 
ing peaceably  into  the  situation  which  the  negro  commonwealth^ 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  shall  have  obtained  through  mas-' 
sacre  and  devastation.---Inasmuchy  then,  as  we  conceive  that  A 
total  extirpation,  or  ^pulsion,  or  subjugation  of  the  white  inha- 
faitanta  in  the  West  Indies,  would  be  a  more  awful  catastrophe 
than  the  universal  establishmene  of  colonial  supremacy,  or  th^ 
conquest  of  the  whole  islands  by  any  one  European  power ;  and/ 
inasmuch  as  we  believe  that  consummation  to  be  involved  in  th^ 
failure  of  the  French  expedition,  we  consider  the  welfare  of  ail 
the  European  nations  who  possess  negro  colonies,  to  be  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  success  of  die  republican  arms ;  and  view 
the  interests  of  the  wh(de,  as  in  this  case,  one  and  the  same; 
The  negroes  are  truly  the  Jacobins  of  the  West  India  islands — > 
they  are  the  anarchists,  the  terrorists,  the  domestic  enemy.  A- 
gainst  them  it  becomes  rival  nations  to  combine,  and  hostile  go^ 
veromenis  to  coalesce.  If  Prussia  and  Austria  felt  their  exist- 
ence to  depend  on  a  union  against  the  revolutionary  arms  in  Eu^^ 
rope,  (and  who  does  not  lament  that  their  coalition  was  no€ 
more  firm  and  enlightened  ?),  a  closer  alliance  u  imperiously  re-^ 
commended  to  France,  and  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  Holland; 
against  the  common  enemy  of  civiliased  society,  the  destroyer  ot 
the  European  name  in  the  new  world* 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  unmerited  sufTerings 
of  the  unhappy  negroes ;  we  detest  the  odious  trafBc  which  has 
poured  their  myriads  into  the  Antilles :  but  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  feel  some  tenderness  for  onr  Europemi  brethren,  although 
they  are  white  and  civilized,  and  to  deprecate  that  inconsistent 
spirit  of  canting  philanthropy,  wliicb,  in  Europe,  is  only  excited 
by  the  wrongs  or  miseries  of  the  poor  and  the  profligate  i  and, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  never  warmed  but  towards 
the  savage,  the  mulatto,  and  the  slave. 

Admitting  all  that  'has  been  urged  against  the  planters  and 
tbeir  African  providera,  we  are  much  of  tlie  opinion  which  Lord 
Bacon  has  noted  in  the  following  sentence — ^  It  is  the  sinfullest 
thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  a  plantation  once  in  forwardness  i 
for,  besides  the  dishonour,  itistheguiltinessof  the  blood  of  many 
commiserable  persons^ '     Essays,  xxxiv. 

V  2 
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Suppose,  now,  that  France  has  completdy  succeeded  in  her 
colonial  measures,  and,  with  whatever  perfidy  or  cruelty,  has* 
restore<l  the  slavery  of  the  negroes ;  il  f>\ire\y  requires  no  great; 
sicutenctis  or  inspinttion^,  to  foresee,  that  her  dominion,  in  th& 
qonquered  islands^  will  be  exitreraely  weak  and  precartoos-'-tbat 
all  her  force  wiH.be  fully  employed  at  home — and  that,  even  if 
the  fallen'  state  of  her  navy,  her  lan^^uishinf^  manufactures,  andf 
her  almost  annihilated  commerce,  did  not  require  the  repose  of 
peace,  her  most  vulnerable  part  wouid^  be  tJie  western  wing  of 
her  empire,  newlv  restored  to  obedience,,  and  fiHed  with  the  same 
materials  which  bad  hitely  involved  it  in  conflagration.-^The  o- 
peration»  of  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  will  lon^  be 
apprehended  with  dread,  in  the  plains  which  have  been  subject- 
ed  to  the  unbridled  fury  of  negro  masters-;  and  the  restoratiott 
of  the  French  colonies,  in  a  state  of  weakness  and' disorder,  witlh 
the  hopes  of  regaining  their  highly  profitable  ewnmercey  wiK 
be  a  new  pledge  for  the  pacific  conduct  of  tlie  republic. 

Our  author  has  prophesied,  that  the  islands  will  be  so  many^ 
garrisons  to  our  enemy,  who,  on  pretence  of  keeping  his  posses- 
sions in  obedience,  will  maintaiiv  a  formidable  force  in  those 
quarters  from  wheiire  he  may  attack  the  neighbouring  colonies: 
And  he  asks,  triumphatuly,  *  Who  shall  dictate  to  the  Consul, 
what  establishment  of  troops  and  ships  he  isto  place  in  his  Weit 
Indian  territories  ?  '  We  answer,  That  this  is  ne  new  danger 
arising  from  the  present  crisis  of  afiaivs ;  that  it  is  a  danger  not 
peculiar  to  the  West  Indian  cok>nies ;  thafr  every  power  may,  if 
able  and'  wiUtng  te  keep  up  a  high  peace  estabKshment,  eithep 
at  home  or  abroad,  find  abundance  of  pretexts  for  the  measure^ 
^hat  the  only  remedy  for  such  an  evil,  is  to  increase  our  owa 
peace  establishment — to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all  pretexts  fo« 
w«r,  by  our  prudent  and  temperate  conduct— to  watek  hja  mo- 
tiona  with  a  careful  eye — ^and,  if  the  magnitude  of  hio  resource^) 
enable  hkn  te  overmatch  us  in  the  colonies,  to  gri e  ttp  our 
distant  possessions^  and  trusty  for  the  continuance  of  our  com" 
merce,  in  the  industry  and  skill  of  our  people  at  hotse,  the  ex-* 
pertness  of  our  seamen^  and  the  extent  of  onr  trading  capital. 
But  we  apprehend  very  little  danger  firom  the  inosfr  powerful 
establishment  which  France  can  maintain  in  those  islands,  wherCf^ 
at  all  times,  the  highest  exploita  of  the  British  arms  have  bee» 
)iichieved ;  and,  so  long  as  our  troops  have  only  to  contend 
With  European  armies  iir  the  fields  wi(iiout>  the  incalculable  dan-* 
gers  of  negro  re^Uour  we  see  nothing  very  alarming  in  the 
prospect. 

OuF  author  draws  his  principal  alignments  of  anxiety,  fmni 
the  negro  troops  which. the  restoration  of. order  in  St  Domingo 
will  leave  at  the  disposal  of  France.     He  scems^  however,  in  the 
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first  place,  greatly  to  overrate  the  mimbers  of  these  niixiliaries. 
He  calcahites  the  black  population  of  St  Dominiro,  at  hnlf  a  mil« 
Son  ;  and,  of  these,  he  estimates  that  200,000  can  be  called  into 
the  field.  A  calculation  more  careless  and  inaccurate  we  have 
iieldom  met  with.  The  best  informed  writei's  state  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  negro  population  in  St  Domingo  to  have  been  enor- 
mous. Edwards,*  in  1796,  calculates  the  loss  during  the  six 
preceding  jreavs,  at  S00,000.  Labbrief  estimates  the  numbers^ 
in  1797,  ift  much  less  than  one'halfof  the  numbers  in  J  7Jf9.  Since 
the  year  1797,  the  ware  of  the  negroes  and  people  of  cohnir,  and 
file  licentious  government  of  the  Blacks,  not  to  mention  the  irri- 
iitary  operations  of  the  British  and  French  forces,  must  have 
prevented  any  increase  of  numbers,  by  births,  from  adding  to 
rile  total  amount.  But,  admitting  that  the  popblation  is  rightir 
stated  by  oiir  author,  bow  does  he  discover  that  the  proportion 
of  ncjrroes  fit  to  bear  arms 'is- two  in 'ft  ve?  Of  imported  negroes, 
no  doubt,  the  females  bear  a  smaU  "proportion  to  the  males,  and 
the  aged  to  the  young:  But  (he  n^roes  in  St  Domingo  and 
-Guadaloupe  must  now  be  almost  all  Creoles  ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  four  is  the  very  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  for 
those  aMe  to  bear  arms :  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  events 
of  the  last  twehre  years  must  have  diminished  this  proportion; 
und  cut  off  a  much  greater  number  of  males  than  females,  and 
of  able-bodied,  than  weak  or  decrepit  men  f 

But,  in  the  second  place,  whatever  the  numbers  of  the  French 
negroes  may  be,  the  employment  of  them  against  flie  neighbour* 
ing  colonies,  can  only  be  rendered  surely  successful,  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  measures  eqnaHy  dangerous  to  the  power  which  invades, 
«nd  to  the  power  which  is  attadced.  The  assistance  of  insurrec* 
tion  must  be  called  in^  otherwise,  the  negroes  who  have  never 
thrown  dff  the  yoke  will  prove  much  better  troops,  under  th^ 
command  of  their  British  and  Dutch  masters,  tlian  the  rebelli- 
ous slaves  of  the  French.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  republicans 
attack  us  by  their  favourite  weapon,  insurrection,  they  can  only 
conquer  possessions  plundered  and  ruined,  given  up  to  the  insur- 
gent negroes  in  full  sovereignty,  and  as  dangerous  neighbours  a« 
their  own  islands  would  be  to  ours,  were  the  government  of  the 
republic  to  remain  unrestored. — We  are  not  at  liberty  to  pre- 
sume, that  any  power  will  pursue  measures  so  evidently  destruc- 
tive of  its  own  existence.  If  the  French  yoke  is  re-established 
in  the  West  Indies,  we  have  the  best  possible  reason  for  believ« 
"ing,  that  it  will  be  harmless  to  our  own  empire — the  clear  inte- 
rest of  France  to  maintain  it.     So  long  as  the  commerce  of  the 

♦  Hist,  of  W.  Indie?,  ii?.  257. 

•j*  Coffee-planter  of  St  Domingn,  App.  p.  429.  . 
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Antilles  shajl  form  the  chief  branch  of  the  French  tmdef  «nd  so 
}ong  as  France  shall  possess  the  nio$t  valuable  stake  in  tl^at  qiiar* 
^er  of  the  world,  her  neighbours  there  have  the  best  pledge  for 
ber  repugnance  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  which  may  lead 
f:o  the  establishment  of  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  independence: 
it  is  the  pledge  that  secures  the  observance  of  every  treaty  between 
nations — ^it  is  the  pledge  that  ensures  the  independent  existence 
of  the  most  powerful  state  in  Europe. — If,  on  the  other  band, 
France  shall  nnd  the  maintenance  of  her  dominion  in  the  West 
Indies  impossible;  if  she  must  at  last  submit  to  the  negro  yoke; 
wc  apprehend  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire  what  will  be  her  conduct  in 
her  last  moments;  since  the  destn^ction  of  all  the  European  co« 
lonies  will  then  be  inevitable;  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  extreme 
indifTerence,  wlicther  the  crisis  is  accelerated  by  a  French  or  by 
a  Negro  government. 

IV.  From  the  sketch  wliich  we  have  already  given  of  our  au- 
thor's opinions  upon  the  connexion  of  the  colonial  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  various  events  to  which  the  expedition  of 
General  Leclerc  may  lead,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  thai 
he  considers  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  in  the  French  islandsf 
as  the  alternative  most  dangerous  to  the  British  settlements.  .  Ac- 
cording to  tins  principle,  in  the  fourth  and  last  letter,  he  points 
out  the  line  of  policy  which  Great  Britain  ought  to  pursue  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  strictest  neutrality,  he  observes,  is  recom* 
mended,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  danger  of  involving  ourselves  in 
a  new  war;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  risk  of  exasperating  the  ne* 
groes,  and  hastening  that  crisis  in  our  own  aflfairs,  which  nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  disorder  in  the  republican  colonics  can  de- 
lay. The  decided  prejudices  (as  he  calls  them)  of  the  planters, 
will  render  it  necessary  to  preserve  this  neutrality,  by  active  mea^ 
^urcs  of  precaution  on  tlie  part  of  Government*  The  employment 
of  black  troops,  also,  is  indispensably  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  risk  attending  such  an  establishment,  and  the  strong  prepos- 
session of  the  colonists  against  it.  Besides  the  military  service  of 
these  corps,  the  consequences  of  their  formation,  will,  in  other 
points  of  view,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  our  colonial  strength. 

But  the  only  cfTcctual  security  of  our  West  Indian  posset^ 
sions,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  effectual  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  negroes.  As  our  author  admits,  that  this 
must  greatly  diminish  the  profits  of  the  planter,  he  observes, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue 
of  the  colonial  legislatures.-— But  there  is  no  alternative;  and  he 
maintains,  that  the  British  Parliament  ought,  without  hesitation^ 
to  interfere.  The  legislative  supremacy  of  the  mother  country 
he  proves  to  be  undeniable :  it  stands  established  in  the  declara* 
ipry  act^  which  the  statute  1778  only  repealed  in  so  far  a§  it  re- 
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lattdto  one  particnkr  branch  of  taxation.    Neither  can  any  ob- 
jection, in  .(he  pre^nt  case,  be  founded  on  the  circanigtanc% 
that  the  colonists  are  not  represented  in  the  British  Piiriiamcnt^ 
£oT  tlie  negroes,  who  are  equally  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and 
'whose  interests  are  at  least  as  much  concerned  in  the  discassion^ 
are  not  represented  in  the  colonial  assemblies.     Besides,  Great 
i3ritain.has  defended  and  supported  the  colonies,  not  only  against 
£>reign  enemies,  but  against  the  dangers  arising  From  this  very 
•evil,  of  the  ill- treatment  of  slaves,  which  of  consequence  she  hai 
now  a  fall  right  to  correct.     Until  the  abolition  was  talked  of  at 
liome,  no  measures  were  ever  pursued  by  the  colonists,  for  ef- 
fecting any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes ;  and 
ibe  regulations  which  were  adopted  in  consequence  or  tliosc  dis« 
4mssions,  'have  not  (our  author  affirms)  been  en  (breed,  at  lenst 
in  several  of  the  islands,    in  various  important  matters  that  in- 
volve the  interests  of  the  planters,  they  arc  not  allowed  any 
Voice.    Parliament,  then,  which  in  other  cases  exposes  them  to 
4real  hardships,  ought,  in  this  instance,  to  interfere  for  their  true 
interests. — Oi»r  autbcn*  is,  as  may  easily  be  su|)iK>se(l,  a  decided 
«nemy  to  the  starve  trade.    Sle  deprecates,  more  especially,  the 
^extreme  impolicy  of  extending  that  odious  system  to  the  newly 
acquired  island  of  Trinidada. 

This  fertile  territory,  is,  by  hs  situation,  peculiarly  exposed 
to  attack  from  Cayenne,  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  colonies,  and 
.the  French  Windward  islands.     It  must  be  defended  by  a  large 
and  appropriate  force,  as  our  other  inlands  would,  from  their 
leeward  position,  and  the  interposition  of  the  French  settle- 
ments, be  unable  to  afford  it  any  s^vsistance:  Hence,  the  obvioivs 
policy  of  the  old  Wesit  India  islands  to  avoid  so  great  a  diversion 
of  the  national  force  in  those  parts.     It  is  no  less  the  interest  of 
:<jireat  Britain,  at  least,  to  await  llio  event  (xf  the  present  cribi<;, 
"before  she  allows  new  dan^'-ers  U)  arise,  aiul  more  wealth  to  be 
risked,  in  that  quarter,     but,  in  a:soJhc»  view,  anj'  extension 
•«of  tlie  slave  system  is  to  be  doprccaU'd.     The  House  of  Coni- 
nions  have  never  rotnictcnl  the  v.tes  of  I7i^2,  when  a  majority 
•resolved,  that  Lhi»  tn^»lc  sIiovTld  ho  nholished  in  179(>,-  and  by 
•  far  the  greater  purt  of  the  minority  a<;rcc-(I,  that  it  >hQuId  con- 
tinue no  iongor  than  ISOO.     i\nifiica,  ]>'i:mark,  and  France, 
were  disposed  to  iu!o;)l,  v. hat  \\\oy  cousiJcrcd  as  our  firm  in- 
tentions;   and,   if  they   huvt*   iilj;JM(loiH»d   the   plan,   we  may 
.««cribc  the  chnp.^e  to  our  oah  (irrollotion  of. this  .sacred  cause. 
Kvpry  princi})le,  ll)iii,  of  }»ol.\-y,   hu;. canity,  and  gootl  faith, 
h\T\iU  tlie  naiion,  jiL  once,  to  ivuvt  that  vast  nnd  nipid  extcn- 
Vkju  <»f  the  traliic  which  ir.ii^l  jiitond   i!)e  cultivation  of  Tri- 
•lidada  by  slaves;   and  our  aiulior  ruiuludes  his  very  interest- 
i#Dg  work  waLu  the  uutiinos  ul'  a  plan,  by  which  he  proposes  t9 
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letde  the  newly  acquired  territory* — ^Thc  introduction  of  data 
being  strictly  prohibited,  he  suggests  that  the  vacant  lands  should 
bie  granted  to  such  as  choose  to  cultivate  them  by  free  negroes, 
imported  either  from  our  old  colonies,  or  from  Africa:  That,  as 
a  farther  encouragement,  these  negroes  should  be  bound  to  serve 
their  importers  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages: 
That  a  power  of  moderate  chastisement  should  be  allowed;  but  a 
line  cleai'ly  drawn  between  this  controul  and  the  use  of  the  cart" 
whip,  as  it  characterizes  the  present  slave  system:  And,  finally, 
that  magistrates  of  respectability 9  unconnected  with  the  hiland, 
and  responsible  only  in  Britain,  should  be  appointed  to  enforce  the 
regulaliom;  which  this  system  requires. — Of  the  success  of  Uiis 
plan,  our  author,  after  the  manner  of  projectors,  forms  the  most 
^anguine  expectations.    The  new  island  is  to  serve  as  a  wide  mar- 
ket  for  British  manufacti^res — a  nursery  and  a  station  for  troops, 
who  may  always  be  sent  to  tlie  leeward  colonies,  wlien  they  hap- 
en  to  be  attacked — a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  France  ai.d 
er  allies — and,  lastly,  a  <  farm  of  experiment, '  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  emancipating  the  negroes,  by  slow  and  prudent  means^ 
^may  be  safely  and  conveniently  tried- 
Having  now  laid  before  our  readers,  the  substance  of  all  oifr 
author's  aoctrines,  together  with  the  reasonings  by  which  he  sup* 
ports  them,  we  proceed  to  offer  the  remaining  part  of  the  remarks 
that  have  been  suggested  to  us,  by  the  perusal  of  his  work :  And 
the  length  to  which  our  criticisms  have  already  extended,  mutit 
plead  our  apolog}',  if  we  despatch  the  consicleration  of  what  re- 
mains, with  less  fullness  than  the  high  importance  of  the  subject 
may  appear  to  demand. 

As  the  practical  conclusions,  which  are  contained  in  the  fourth 
letter,  are  founded  upon  the  principles  established  in  the  preced- 
ing p^frts  of  the  work,  it  may  be  expected,  that,  diflering  as  we 
do  most  widely  from  our  author  in  those  positions,  we  should  like* 
wise  recommend  a  very  different  line  of  policy  towards  the  French 
government  in  the  West  Indies,  from  that  of  which  he  has  avow- 
ed himself  the  champion. 

The  greatest  of  all  dangers  to  the  West  Indian  powers  lies,  we 
apprehend,  in  the  success  of  the  negroes:  and  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  old  system  in  the  French  islands,  can  alone  insure  the 
permanent  superiority  of  the  Europeans,  either  there  or  in  the  o- 
ther  islands.  Nothing,  but  the  subdivision  of  tl)e  negroes,  under 
the  power  of  masters  armed  with  absolute  power,  can  prevent 
their  acquiring  that  ascendancy  %  to  v^hich  superiority  in  numbei-s 
and  strength  will  invariably  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  complete  success  of  the  French 
^lolicy,  while  it  removes,  for  the  present,  all  the  dangers  of 
^)ur  situation,  can  neyer  ^rn}  the  republican  government  ^iih 
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jjower  to  injnrc  the  neighbouring  islands. — Let  m%  then,  at  once 
adopt  that  system,  which  our  common  interests  clearly  point  out^ 
Let  us  not  shrink  back  from  the  name  of  a  French  altinnce — at 
least  in  the  West  Indies:  Let  us  remember,  that  we  are,  in  tho6^ 
parts,  exposed  to  a  common  enemy,  whose  yoke  would  be  incom- 
parably more  severe,  than  the  dominion  of  Jacobinism  itself-^ 
whose  strength  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  boasted  Army  of 
England,  or  the  Grand  Monarch  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
And,  as  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  would  drive  us,  however 
unwilling,  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  Europe;  so  let  us  make 
a  common  cause  with  her,  where  she  cannot  endanger  our  secu- 
rity ^where  we  arc  threatened  with  a  foe,  more  terrible  than  Tar- 
tars or  Ck>8sack8.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  French  troops  may 
themselves  succeed  in  the  enterprise  committed  to  their  chargei 
l)eeause,  in  that  case,  their  conquest  will  be  more  easily  retained* 
But,  if  they  shall  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance,  let  us  recollect, 
tliat,  in  subsidizing  tlte  colonial  treasury  of  France,  we  are  pre* 
acrving  that  irado  which  supplies  our  fleets  with  seamen,  and 
pours  millions  into  our  Exchequer :  that  the  troops  which  we 
send  to  assist  the  government  of  8i Domingo,  are  fif^hting  the  bat'^ 
ties  of  our  own  colonies,  and  defending,  from  all  the  horrors  of 
negro  warfare,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  habitable  globe. 
At  the  satne  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  the  security 
which  the  subjugation  of  the  French  negroes  will  procure  for  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  can  only  be  temporary.    The  danger  may 
be  delayed;  but,  so  long  as  the  slave  trade  remains — so  long  as 
new  and  untamed  spirits  are  constantly  brought  into  the  islands 
— so  long  as  the  disproportion  of  the  two  races  is  increasing,  and 
the  more  numerous  body  is  treated  with  barbarous  cruelty  by  the 
■amall  community  of  white  inhabitants — the  seeds  of  destrucCiott 
will  remain--*and  the  catastrophe,  so  nearly  accomplished  ih  the 
French  islands,  will,  in  a  few  years,  extend  to  the  whole  Western 
archipelngo.     We  agree,  therefore,  with  the  author  of  the  *  Cri* 
sist '  in  believing  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
root  of  all  the  evils,  is  now  imperiously  required :  And  as  we  can*- 
not  hope  to  see  this  necessary  measure  adopted  by  the  colonial 
fegislatures,  any  more  than  we  could  expect  to  see  a  parish  yes- 
try  amend  the  poor  laws,  or  a  board  of  general  officers  and  comr 
missaries,  put  an  end  to  a  profitable  war — we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  British  Legislature  alone  is  competent  to  the 
final  discussion  of  the  question,  and  that  it  becomes  the  puny 
governments  of  the  islands  to  tremble  and  obey. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  differ  with  our  author,  in  thinking  that 
the  regulation  of  the  treatment  of  slaves  ought  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  mother  country.     The  general  question  of  abolitidn  may 

easily  be  examined  at  a  dbtance ;.  and  almost  all  the  information 
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tltot  k  necessary  for  the  full  diftcuRsion  of  it«  has  lilready  beeo  pro* 
cured  by  ParliainGnl;.  But  the  detaiifi  of  the  slave  laws  require 
IQore  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars|  which  can  only  be  fully  known  to  those  who  re&ide  upon 
the  spot.  To  revise  the  dumeBtic  codes  of  tlie  colonics,  would  be 
a  task  which  no  Parlinnient  could  undertake.  Let  it  be  left^  tben^ 
to  the  care  of  those  who  are  themselves  most  immediately  interest*^ 
(hI  in  the  good  order  and  gavemment  of  the  Islands,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  local  circumstances— -of  those  things  which  cannot 
be  written  down  in  reports,  or  told  by  witnesses — ^is  more  full  and 
practical. 

.    But  the  colonial  legislatures  are  as  much  interested  in  prevents 
ing  the  regulation  of  the  slave  work«  as  in  preventing  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  trade.     We  answer — Make  it  their  interest  to  r^ukite 
the  treatment  of  the  negroes,  as  it  is  at  present  their  interest  to 
jmport  them :  abolish  the  trade,  and  leave  the  regulation  to  them- 
selves*    Parliament  can  do  tlie  one;  /^  only  can  enter  into  the 
other.     The  question  of  abolition  is  simple;  it  is  answered  by  a 
yea,  or  a  nay;  it  requires  no  exercise  of  invention.    The  question 
of  regulation  is  complex;  it  is  stated  by  a  '  guomosloi '  it  leads  to 
thediscovery  of  means,  and  the  comparison  of  measures  proposed. 
.We  pretend  not  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Parliament — we  only 
fleny  its  omniscience.     Without  standing  up  for  the  privileges  of 
the  colonies,  we  merely  suggest  their  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  the  question;  and  we  assert,  that  the  interest, 
)}oth  of  the  mother  country  and  the  islands,  requires  a  subdivision 
of  the  labour  of  kgislation — ^a  delegation  of  certain  duties  and  in- 
quiries to  those  more  nearly  connected  with  the  result,  and  situated 
xnore  within  reach  of  the  materials.    If  the  importation  of  negro 
slaves  is  finaUy  prevented,  the  stock  on  hand  will  be,  in  general, 
.better  taken  care  of.    The  preservation  of  negro  life,  and  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  by  breeding,  is  synonymous  with  humane  treat- 
ment.   The  only  task  will  be,  to  regulate  the  relative  rights  of  the 
^wo  classes~to  prepare  the  civilization  of  the  subordinate  race,and 
to  check  those  cruelties  which  may  still  appear  in  a  few  instances  of 
iinhumanity  and  impolicy.  Theintercst  which  thecolonistsmust  frcl 
in  the  preservation  and  increase  of  their  slave^^,  will  render  the  dele- 
gation of  these  matters  to  the  inaular  assemblicssareandelHcacious. 
Notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  tlie  colonial  legislatures,  tlie 
4iuthor  of  the  Crisis  has  pointed  out  no  effectual  means  of  reme- 
^lying  the  evils  complained  of.     He  asserts,  that  so  Jong  as  the 
colonists  make  the  laws,  they  will  not  execute  them.    He  admits, 
at  the  same  time,  that  laws  have  been  made,  which,  ii^^carried 
into  cilect,  would  have  remedied,  in  a  great  degree,  the  abuses  of 
4he  system :  And  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  laws  to  the  discus- 
^on  of  the  s}ayc  trad^e  in  Europe. — Upon  this  we  beg  leave  to  ob- 
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serve,  vk  the  Jitsi  place,  that  the  amelionrted  iveatQOfint,  and  tlM 
laws  relating  to  slaves,  may  be,  in  a  ^re^it  (legree«  attributed  to 
the  slave*carrying  biU  of  1788-<-which  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  prices  of  negroes,  *  and,  consequently,  of  drawing  the  atten*' 
tion  of  masters  more  to  the  breeding  system :  and  that,-  if  sta- 
tutes are  actually  made  in  communities  where  all  the  whites  are 
not  utterly  corrupted — ^where  some  judges  and  men  in  office  are 
disposed  to  observe  the  laws — where  the  whole  body  of  planters^ 
and  their  dependants  are  not  combined  as  one  man,  without  en« 
vy,  or  jealousy,  or  the  smallest  opposition  of  interests  i  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine,  how  such  a  farce  can  have  been  carried  on  ; 
bow  aU  tile  members  of  the  society  can  have  concurred  to  cheat 
(lie  mother  country,  by  making  a  variety  of  laws  without  anj 
serious  intention  of  enforcing  them ;  more  especially  as  tixeir  coo* 
duct  was  carefully  watched  by  a  class  of  men  eager  to  c:qx)se  tbem^ 
and  minutely  inform^  with  res{>cct  ti^  colonial  occurrences. — But^ 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  incumbent  on  our  author  to  show,  bow  m 
regulating  act,  by  coming  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  having  the  title  of  a  British  statute  prefaced  to  it,  would  be 
better  observed  than  a  colonial  law.  The  same  men  who  com«» 
bined  to  make,  and  disobey  and  neglect  the  latter,  would  not 
very  implieitly  execute  and  submit  to  the  regulation  which  a  body 
SOOO  miles  ofl'  had  made  for  them. — Our  author  proposes  no  plaa 
for  remedying  this  defect.  We  apprehend,  it  is  essential  to  bia 
theory,  and  can  only  be  obviated  by  the  measure  which  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend. 

In  those  parts  of  our  author's  reasonings  which  we  have  hithciv 
to  examined,  his  practical  conclusions  are  rather  of  a  negativik 
kind.  We  now  come  to  the  more  definite  and  substantial  part  of 
his  plan — the  system  of  colonization  which  he  recommends  for 
Trinidada.  Here  it  is  once  more  our  misibrtune  to  difler  from 
him ;  and  we  shall,  with  all  possible  conciseness,  specify  our  reasons 
of  dissent.  The  voyage  across  die  Atlantic  will  neither  change 
^be  colour  of  the  ^"Ethiopian,  nor  civilize  him;  nor  alter  his  h»* 
biti^  of  indolence,  nor  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  voluntary  labour, 
Trinidada  will  ti)ercfore  be  rapidly  ptopled  with  twoclasses  of  men 
r— a  handful  of  Europeans — ^and  a  multitude  of  Africans,  separate 
cd  from  the  former  by  their  complexion,  their  manners,  their  wajr 
of  life ;  connected  with  them  by  no  common  ties,  but  subject  to 
their  dominion;  and  labouring,  that  they  may  reap— or  idle  anc) 
dii^solute,  and  preferring  plunder,  which  is  natural  to  them,  be^ 
fore  work  which  tliey  abhor.  A  moderate  power  of  chastisemeBt^ 
mid  arightofprc-emption  in  the  labour  of  their  hnporteduegrocs^ 

*  This  increase  of  price  amounted  to  no  less  Uian  5/«  Sterling  per 
Jiead,  on  an  avcriigc. — I{.eport  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouuciL 
f  7ey,  P^rt  VI.  ' 
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ift  proposed  as  an  encouragement  to  tlie  planters.    Tins  will  cither 
lead  to  the  dominion  of  the  cart- whip,  or.  induce  the  insurrection 
of  the  Africans.     The  freedom  will  eitlicr  be  nominal,  or  it  will 
be  mcompntibie  with  the  security  of  the  few  white  proprietors, 
surrounded  by  the  myriads  whom  they  have  torn  from  their  na- 
tive land,  and  deprived  of  aD  their  possessions  and  enjoyments. 
'  But  a  body  of  those  men  arc  to  be  raised  by  Government,  and 
will  be  firmly  attached  to  their  liberators. — ^Our  author  forgets, 
tliat,  according  to  his  own  account  of  Toussaint's  government, 
military  service  is  held  out  as  a  punishment  to  the  free  negroes; 
and  he  does  not  consider,  that  the  corps  which  he  describes  will 
view  the  Government,  not  with  gratitude  for  having  given  them 
liberty,  but  with  resentment  for  having  exiled  them  from  their 
country.     The  negro  corps  in  all  the  old  settlements,  have,  in- 
deed, generally  been  faithful  to  their  emplo)ers,  even  in  disputes* 
with  tneir  own  countrjinen. '   But  free  negroes,  surrounded  by 
their  brethren  in  chains,  are  more  likely  to  take  the  part  of  those 
who  have  distinguished  them  with  favour,  than  n^roes  forming 
part  of  tf  great  population,  altogether  alike  in  liberty,  as  well  as 
oppression.     It  is  easy  to  foresee,  thht  the  plan  of  our  author,  if 
torried  into  execution,  will  be  attended  with  more  danger  than 
the  slave  system  Itself;  that  it  will  people  Trinidada'with  two  di&^ 
linct  races,  which  can  never  coalesce,  the  whites  and  negroes 
•^two  separate  orders  of  men,  whose  interests  are  opposite^  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed ;  that  the  consequence  will  be  a 
speedy  subjugation  of  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  communis* 
tyj  and  a  renewal,  in  the  Parian  Oulf^  of  those  bloody  scenes 
which  were  enacted  a  few  years  ago  in  St  Domingo. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  this  important  subject,  by  bring- 
ing into  one  view,  the  several  propositions  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  our  author. 

In  the^r5^  place,  it  appears,  that  the  restoration  of  negro  sla* 
very,  difficult  as  it  must  prove,  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  attempt, 
or  a  scheme  which  has  never  before  succeeded,  in  cases  of  formic 
dable  insurrection. 

Secondly  J  The  interests  of  France,  in  the  present  crisis,  coin*> 
eide  precisely  with  those  of  the  other  European  nations  who  pos- 
sess settlements  in  the  West  Indies;  and  most  particularly  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  whose  stake  in  that  quarter  is  the  deepest^ 

Tkirdfyf  The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  situation,  in  the  su- 
gar colonies,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  effectual  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade  by  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  consequent  regu- 
lation of  the  slave-system  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 

Lastiy^  We  consider  our  author's  scheme  of  cultivation,  by 
free  negreef,  to  be  impracticable;  and,- for  this,  we  are  easily  cour 
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soled »  by  a  oonvietion,  that,  if  carried  ioto  tfect,  it  would  be  in** 
finitely  more  dai^ipenms,  and  scarcely  less  cruel,  than  the  Qld>8y&- 
tem  itself,  with  idt  its  perils  and  horrors.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must,  unequivocally,  express  our  detestation  of  that  faithless  policy 
which  would  extend  the  slave  trade  to  the  new  island.  We  hear- 
tily agree  with  our  author  in  deprecating  a  measure,  at  once  so* 
thoughtless,  so  inconsistent,  so  mean.  Although  his  Majesty'spre- 
sent  ministers  crept  into  power,  by  giving  up  the  great  ouestion 
of  Catholic  emancipation  (to  which  some  of  them  were  pledged), 
we  trust  they  will  not  think  of  retaining  llieir  places  by  any  acces- 
sion of  influence  that  may  be  acquired  through  sucli  complicated 
foWy  and  injustice,  as  the  shameless  measure  to  which  we  allude* 
We  rejoiced  to  see,  iathelast  session  of  i^arliament,  a  disposition 
to  renew,  upon  this  occasjioo,  the  momentous  questioa  of  tne  slave. 
trade.  We  sincerely  hope  once  more  to  behold  the  same  splen- 
did talents  marshalled  in  tlie  cause  of  humanity  and  sound  policy^, 
which  formerly  almost  rendered  it  triumphant ;  and  we  expect  to 
find  thai  great  statesman,  who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself. 
upon  all  the  former  discussions  of  the  question,  in  opposition  to> 
his  own  personal  interest,  will  now  dedicate  a  part  of  his  leisure. 
€o  a  contest,  in  every  way  so  worthy  of  his  powers,  if,  to  this  ob^ 
j^ct,  be  shall  devote  so  much  of  his  time  as  the  ^  CathcUc  emaiuim 
pation '  does  not  occupy,  his  country  vfill  have  less  reason  to  re* 
mt  his  retirement  from  office:  and  if  his  disinterested  efforts  in 
Siese  two  great  causes,  shall  be  crowned  with  success,,  we.  may^ 
almost  be  consoled  lor  his  failure  in  subduing  the  enemies  of  mo^. 
Barchical  government,  and  maintaining  the  ancient  balance  qF 
Europe. — ^  i  decus !  J  noUrum  /  melm^ibus  uterefatis. '   . 


Aar.  XXVIIL  A  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  Purifying  Inficted  Air^ 
^Preventing  Contagion^  and  Arresting  Us  Progress,  ^y  L.  B.  Guy- 
con*Morveau.  Translated  from  the  French,  bj  R.  Hall,  M.  D.. 
London*    pp.  2^8.   Ocuvo.    T.  Hurst,  Patemoster-row«    180^. 

Tn*  a  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  this  treatise,  the  learned 
^  autnor  mentions  some  of  the  circumstances  whfch  at  difierent 
times  had  directed  his  attention  to  the  means  of  destroying  oon- 
tngion.  The  zeal  and  persevering  assiduity  with  which  he  has 
prosecuted  his  inqniries  into  this  interesting  subject,  are  highly 
fneritorious-;  and  it  must  be  matter  of  no  small-  surprise  to  his 
readers,  to  learn,  that  his  benevolent  exertions  have  hitherto  ex** 
cited  little  pnbHc  attention  in  France.  The  following  paragraphs, 
while  they  evince  the  patriotism  of  the  author,  explain  snffi« 
ciently  the  object  of  the  present  pubKeation. 

*  Upwards  of  twenty- five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  published  a  pro- 
cess for  purifying  air  impregnated  with  ptKrKl  and  contagious  exhal»» 
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tkins*    Two  wril  aathemicaitied  and  AsUiw  ejupgi  tmcittt  attedted  itS' 
efficacy*    It  was  adjudged  by.  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  the  nost 
effectual  of  any  that  could  be  employed.   I  have  not  neglected,  in  caset 
evidently  contagious,  which  have,  oufbrtuoately,  been  but  too  freqiient»: 
to  recommend  tt  to  the  attention  of  Government*    In  a  word,  foreign* 
tr&  have  published  accounts  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  have  result* 
ed  from  its  employment ;  yet,  in  France,  it  still  remains  almost  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  those  who  ought  to  practise  it  for  their  own 
security.     The  periodical  journals  daily  inform  us  of  the  mortality  of 
our  hospitals,  which  carries  off  both  the  patients  and  their  medical  at- 
tendants ;  nevertheless,  among  the  means  employed  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  this  scourge,  fumigation  by  the  mineral  acids  is  not  so  much 
as  named :  And  notwithstanding  the  instruction  published  by  the  Board^ 
ct  Health,  we  have  not  yet  had  a  single  report  of  the  measures  taken 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  nor  of  the  effects  from  them. 

*  If  there  exist  any  hope  of  rena^ving  that  cardess  indiff^ence  which 
8^1  abandons,  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  an  object  so  import*' 
ant  as  the  preservation  of  human  life,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  fbuad  ii^ 
ofienng  a  more  profound  discuasion  of  the  subject  to  those  who  ate 
capable  of  forming  a  decbion  fcom  prinotplef<;  and  in  fixing  by  an 
aggregate  of  die  most  respectable  te^timoniesf  the  opinioa  of.  those 
who  are  to  be  persuaded  only  by  example,  and  who  cannot  proceed 
but  in  the  trammels  of  imiution..— Such  is  the  proposed  object  of  this 
undertaking.  * 

The  author  divides  his  treatise  into  four  parts.  The  first  ooa* 
taifis  a  concise  narroHf^  of  the  first  irtab  qfjumigation  xoiiA  nrnri' 
die  aci<L  From  this  narrative  it  appears,  that  in  the  Winter  of 
the  year  1773,  the  air  in  one  of  the  principal  chorohes  in  Dijon 
was  so  much  contaminated  by  the  putijd  effluvia  emitted  mm 
dead  bodies  lodged  during  an  intense  frost  in  its  sepulchral  vaults, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  shut  up  the  church.  Various  unsuc- 
oessful  attempts  were  made  to  purify  the  air^  by  the  detonation 
of  nitre,  by  fumigations  with  vinegar,  and  by  bumtngin  it  per- 
fumes and  other  odoriferous  substances.  It  was  Ikt  this  period 
that  Morveau  was  consulted,  and  first  carried  into  execution  his 
|M^ocess  for  purifying  air  impregnated  with  putrid  effluvia,  hs  the 
rapours  of  the  muriatic  acid.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
church  being  carefully  shut  up,  the  vapours  of  this  acid  were 
disengaged  from  common  bak,  by  pourins  on  it  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  experiment  su^ccceded  completely ;  for,  the 
day  after  the  fumigation,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  offisn- 
sive  odour  could  be  perceived. 

Towards  the  cod  of  the  same  year,  an  infectious  fever  had 
appeared  in  the  prisons  of  Dijon,  and  hod  proved  fatal  to  up- 
wards of  thirty  persons,  when  Morveau  was  again  requested  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  a  similar  process,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly performed  with  the  greatest  success.     Morveau,  in 
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Aeae  ftunigattovM,  was  led  to  ^inploT  ^  moriatic  ntkA,  frofii  hi*' 
knowledge  of  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  mike  with,  and  toneu* 
tfftli^e  ammoniac,  asubstance  generated  during  theputrefiMXionof 
animal  matters,  and  which  he  regafded  as  the  vehicle  of  corftagion;- 
Part  Second,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  experiments 
made  bif  fureignen^  respecting  the  ptarificaticn  of  air  h^  JtmigeD^ 
iion  with  tfie  mineral  acidSy  coxfHsts  chiefly  of  extracts  from  tbef 
▼ery  interesting  account  given  by  Mr  Mensies,  of  the  experi' 
mcnts  with  the*fumes  of  the  nitrous  acid,  which  he  made  oot 
board  of  the  Union  hospital  ship  at  Sheerness,  in  i795,  under 
the  particular  direction  of  Dr  Carraichael  Smyth.  It  is  not  ont 
province,  nor  are  we  called  upon,  by  any  tiling  in  the  present 
narrative,  to  decide  upon  the  precise  degree  of  merit  that  re- 
spectively belong:)  to  each  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the  efforts 
wliicb,  at  very  diffisrent  periods  of  time,  they  have  made  Co  dis-^ 
cover  an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  destroying  contagion^ 
II  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  proposal  for  acid  fumigations  o^ 
riginaAad  exclusively  with  Morveau;  and,  that  all  the  subse* 
quent  improvements  in  th^r  use,  are  mere  modifications  of  the 
process  which  he  was  the  fiM'to  employ.  We  confess,  Ikywever^ 
that  we  are  inclined  to  entertain  a  different  opinion.  The  first 
hint  for  the  employment  of  the  muriatic  add,  to  purify  vitiated 
air,  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Dr  James  Johnstone  of  Wor* 
cester,  so  eatty  as  the  year  1758 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  2^ 
ny  use  was  ever  made  of  tliis  acid,  in  the  way  of  fumigation^ 
before  the  experiments  performed  by  Morveau  in  the  church  and 
prisons  of  Dijon.  It  is  obvious,  firom  the  account  which  Df 
Smyth  has  given  of  the  jail  distemper  which  prevailed  at  Win^ 
Chester  in  1780,  that  it  was  his  intention,  to  have  ^nployed  th6 
vapours  of  the  nitric  acid,  for  purifying  the  air  of  the  hospital 
wards ;  but  the  mistake  he  committed,  in  supposing  that  these 
vapours  were  to  be  disengaged  by  the  deflagration  of  nitrev 
proves  incontestably,  that  the  nitrous  acid  had  no  share  in  the 
very  beneficial  effects  which  his  zeal  and  exertions  had,  by  other 
means,  produced.  Had  Dr  Smyth  been  acquainted  with  the 
account  given  by  Morveau,  of  his  process  in  the  Journal  de  Phy« 
sique,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  committed 
that  mistake;  since  he  must  have  known,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is 
decomposed  during  the  deflagration  of  nitre;  and  that,  in  puri* 
fying  the  air  of  the  hospitd,  the  process,  which  he  employed^ 
could  produce  no  other  than  a  mechanical  effect.  We  are  the 
more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  observing,  that  Dr  Smyth 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  *  that  Morveau  had  expressly 

mentioned  the  nitrous  acid,  in  his  account,  as  a  substance,  whichg 

*i     '  -  —  ■       ■  ■       ■  .  ■  ■        ^ 

*  See  his  Description  of  Jail  Distemper,  p.  2Q3« 
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kad  it  been  u«edt  must  hate  prodtteod  ^SbML%  xupre  powcKfiil  tbaa 
those  of  the  vinegar  employed. 

Part  Third  i»  entitled,  liefisctions  on  the  effects  qfaddJUmigom 
iionsi  and  the  opinions  dilivered  an  that  sublet.  In  this  treatise^ 
Morveau  luiiformly  conaideri  contagious  effluvia  as  the  result  of 
the  putrefaction  of  ammal  substanoes,  and  the  fcetid  smell  as  » 
test  of  their  presence*  This  is  a  prindple.which  pervades  the. 
vhole  of  his  work,  and,  in  our  opinion,  vitistes  the  greater  part 
^  the  experiments  which  be  has  made,  and  the4*easoning  wnich 
be  has  employed.  It  is  a  principle,  certainly,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  assumed,  unless  after  a  very  full  induction  of  iacts. 
The  experiments;,  which  our  author  has  made,  to.  discover  the 
principles  communicated  to  (he  iiir,  and  the  changes  which  that 
fluid  itself  undergoes  by  animal  substances  in  a  state  of  putre* 
faction,  are  suffiaently  curious,  and  seem  hichly  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  chemist ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  relation 
thev  have  to  the  subject  our  author  wf^s  engaged  in  prosecuting 
and  what  hgfat  they  can  possibly  throw  op  the  joature  gf  conta* 
gion.  Till  the  identity  of  putfid  and  contagious  e9dia]atioas  is 
fully  established,  we  cannot  reasonably  infer,  that  acid  fumiga- 
tion will  destroy  contagion,  merely,  from  their  destrojring  icBtid 
exhalations.  But  so  far  is  febrile  miasm  from  having  a  putitid 
smell,  that  it  b  not  known  to  have  any  sensible  smell  ;»rbfitev^r ; 
and  the  same,  we  believe,  may  be  affirmed  of  the  copt^oub 
flatter  of  the  plague,  of  small-pox,  of  measless  and  perhaps- of 
every  other  contagious  disorder.  It  is  true,  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  tliese  poisons;  but  experience  and  analogy  qiptar 
to  concur  in  proving,  that,  so  far  from  arising  from  putrefaodoa^ 
their  infectious  qualities  are  destroyed  b^  the  affiniti^  which  pre- 
vail in  tl^at  process.  The  examples  which  our  author  adduces, 
tof  malignant  fever  arising,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  from 
$he  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  are  of  too 
vague  a  nature  to  form  the  foundation  of  any  rational  opinion. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  as,  that  of  the  plague  occurring  at  W 
tiiice,  from  the  exhalations  of  putrid  fish;  and  a  malignant  fever 
4it  Delft,  in  Holland,  from  the  stench  of  putrid  cabbage ;  are 
too  ridiculous,  to  desierve  a  serious  consideration.  It  was  not 
witliout  some  degree,  of  surprise  that  wc  found  them  quoted  as 
illustrations  of  his  doctrine,  by  a  man  of  our  author's  rnforma- 
jLion  and  discernment. 

Morvcau  refutes,  by  very  decisive  experiments,  the  error  into 
.which  Dr  Smyth,  reiving  on  the  information  of  Mr  Keir,  had 
fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  air  of  an  apartment  was  i^endered 
purer,  or  had  oxygen  gas  added  to  it  during  the  disengagement 
of  the  nitrous  vapours  $  and  proves,  by  experiments  equ^y  well 
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contrived  and  decUive^  the  superior  expansibility  of  the  vapours 
of  the  muriatic  to  those  of  the  nitric  aod. 

In  the  course  of  this  inyestigation)  he  is  graduaOy  led  to 
abandon,  in  some  measure,  the  use  of  the  common  muriatic 
addt  and  to  trust,  for  the  destruction  <^  contagion,  to  the 
more  powerful  agency  of  Ae  oxyj^enated  mnriatic  acid  gas* 
The  use  of  this  acid,  in  the  way  oftiimigation,  had  been  sug^ 
jested  many  years  ago  in  France;  •  but  it  .was  first  introduced  into 
practice,  in  the  large  wards  of  an  ho^ital,  by  Mr  Cruickshaidca^ 
of  Woolwich.  Morveau  has  discovered  a  method  of  procuring 
this  add  gas,  which  saves  the  operator  the  trouble  of  distiUatioot 
It  consists  in  adding  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  or, 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  nitro-muiiatk  acid,  to  the  bkck  oxjd  of 
manganese. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  treatibci  Morveau! 
enters  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  medicinal  effects  of  oxygen, 
and  of  the  preservative  and  contagions  powers  of  the  substances 
which  contain  this  principle,  eithisr  in  a  large  proportion,  or  m  a 
state  of  loose  combination.  The  operation  of  medicines  upon 
the  human  body,  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  subject  in- 
volved in  great,  if  not  impenetrable  obscurity ;  but  this  obscuri^ 
tv  vanishes  before  the  prophetic  eye  of  our  author ;  and  difficul- 
tiesy  which  had  formerly  perplexed  the  most  intdligent  physi" 
eians,  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  firom  the  well*  known  and  power* 
(ill  affinities  of  oxygen. 

*  Of  all  the  principles  (p.  145.)  hitherto  known,  oxygen  is  the  most 
simple,  the  most  active,  and  that  which  changes  most  completelf,  die 
sensible  characters,  and  intrinsic  properties,  en  all  bodies.  And  shall 
it  difea  he  ioefficient  in  disorders!  What,  then,  is  it,  which  constitutes 
the  curative  virtue,  that  physical  action  of  medicines,  which  physi- 
cians have,  widi  reason,  called  occult,  since  they  conld  only  jadge  of 
it  from  experiment  and  observation^  unless  it  is  a  change  ot  combi- 
nations produced  by  affinities  ? 

«  This  occult  action,  said  the  celeibrated  Venel,  *  forty  ye^rs  ago, 
QsK  he  found  to  he  ehemical,  if  it  shall  ever  hedisce'vered.  What  he  pre- 
dicted, has  been  already  fulfilled,  in  part,  widi  regard  to  oxygen.  It 
is  not  a  theory ;  it  is  the  evidence  of  facts,  which  has  demonstrated, 
that  oxygenated  substances  are  medicinal,  in  proportion  to  the  quan* . 
tity  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  aad  the  facility  with  which  tliey 
give  it  out  to  animfld  matters ;  so  that,  in  the  very  extensive  scale  o£ 
■ledicinal  agents,  from  the  slightest  alterative  to  the  most  powerful 
corfosive»  dns  circumstance  alone  denotes  all  the  degrees,  and  ex- 
plains  alt  the  differences. 

VOL,  I-  Q 
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After  having  pfoved»  by  a' sufficiently  large  enumeratioD  of 
facts,  that  oxygen  coagulates  the  scrum  of  the  blood,  cures  lue?, 
kiUs  the  itch,  improves  the  appearance  of  cancerous  ulcers^  and 
suspends  diarrhoea,  during  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  our 
author  concludes  bis  account  of  its  virtues,  with  the  ibllowiug 

faragraphs,  which  evince  how  well  qualified  he  is^  to  be  the 
erald  of  pneumatic  medicine. 

« 

*  I  conceive  (p.  190.)  that  I  Inrvc  collected  a  sufficient  nmnber  of 
facts  and  testimonies,  to  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  oxygen,  and  the  substances  capable  of  being  used  as  vehicles  for 
this  principle,  in  a  state  favourable  to  new  combinations,  really  ex- 
cites the  action  of  life,  augments  the  heat,  re-invigorates  the  powers, 
awakens  the  sensibility  of  the  organs,  and  thus  imparts  to  all  the 
movements,  that  regularity  which  preserves  order  in  the  different 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.  * ' 

And  ag^in,  p.  193 — 

*  Thus,  It  appears,  that  oi^ygen,  and  particvlarly  the  gazeous  oxf- 
genants,  evtdendy  produce  two  efEe^tiC  of  the  same  tendency  f  .exercis- 
ing, upon  the  contagious  miasmata,  ah  affinity,  by  which  they  are 
decomposed,  and  aiding  nature  in  resisting  that  assimuTative  power 
which  renders  them  dangerous.  When  employed  hi  sufficient  qnan' 
tity,  and  in  a  state  of  expansion  capable  of  rillhig  » large  space,  they 
correct  infected  air,  and  destroy  the  principle  of  contagion.  TWs  i« 
the  object  of  the  fumrgiations  with  the  oxygenated  mmtalfic  acid. 
Should  some  noxious  particles  escape  its  chemical  action ;  should  tile 
means  necessary  to  perform  this  process  be  wanting ;  or^  in  short, 
should  the  danger  not  be  so  s^IaFmingy  as  to  enjoin  these  extraordi- 
nary precautions,  it  may,  in  such  cases^,  be  used  as  a  preservative.  ^ 

Aflcr  this  long,  but  cflH^us  digression,  our  autbcr  dgdn  rc^ 
^mnes.his  subject,  by  s^mg  the  Tollowing  important  ^u^tibn— 
jt7'e  the  same  means  afmitable  in  ike  different  spcc&'S  qftchntagion  ? 
Previous  to  the  complete  solution  of  this  question,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  prmciple  of  con- 
tagion* .  We  doubt  not  but  our^caders  will  be  greatly  instrocl- 
ea  by  the  information  coiHaind||r in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  It  is  nb  longer  (p.  ^8.]f  an'  unknown  substance^  a  ne\t  element, 
which  impresses  its  character  t>rpon  contagious  pdisoas  ^  it  is  nothitij; 
dse  than  an  increased  activity  of  one  of  the  simple  principles,  which  A> 
much  abound  in  all  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire any  farther  into  the  origin  of  this  increased  activity  :  it  may  be 
naturally  exfplained  by  the  nmiliar  rule,  that  the  more  free  the  bodies 
are  which  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  the  more  powerfol  is  the  afi* 
nity ;  and,  byan  example  no  lessr  astonishing,  the  measure  of  ihiepmrer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  two  simultaneous  conditions  of  con^ 
dcnsation  and  weak  combination*    It  is  therefore  extremely  probable. 
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timt  it  is  Asott  oondexisdd»  but  it  th^  same  time  slightl^r  attached^ 
which  forms  the  prindple  character  of  all  contagioua  poisons :  that 
they  hecoroe  specific,  from  the  particular  nature,  and  different  pro« 
portions  of  the  substances  which  serve  as  their  vehicle ;  but  that 
their  grand  energy  is,  in  every  instance,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
action  of  this  principle,  In  a  state  hitherto  but  little  known  :^in  a^ 
l^ord,  that  it  depends  upon  a  real  superdzotafion.  * 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  follow  the  author  thirough  this 
somcwtiat  intricate  explanatioh,  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  a- 
gree  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  ^  shoidd  n:ew  inquiries  tend  to 
give  this  solution  that  complete  proof  which  we  have  feasoti  to 
expect  from  eve^  thing  that  we  already  knoiw  of  the  r^ults  of  the 
animal  analysis,  the  products  of  putrefaction,  the  formation  of, 
ammoxiiac  and'  putreJFaction,  nothing  farther  will  be  wanting  to' 
establish  a  solid  theory  respecting  the  successful  action  of  oxigen*-/ 
ants  in  every  case  of  contagion* '  By  reasoning  upoti  these  prin- 
ciples, our  author  discovers,  that  the  means  by  which  contagion 
is  to  be  destroyed^  acre  as  simple  ami  obviotts»  as  the  theory  by^ 
he  has  accounted  fi>r  its  production. 


'  •  '  ,  ••  .    .    ■      ■  •       .        • 

'  If«  then,  (speaking  of  contagion,  p.  206.)  it  is  a  compound  sub- 

^ance,  the  elements  of  which  are  collected  by  the  animal  organiza- 
tion»  it  inust  be  subject  to  the  common  law  of  all  animal  ptoducts.   It ' 
.  is  impossible  that  it  shoiild  resist  combustion ;  and  su^h,  we  have 
seen,  was  the  result  of  the  lictiod  of  oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid  > 
gas,  which  seems  to  direct  the  whole  mass  of  the  oxygen  it  contains 
upon  all  the  bodies  subject  to  its  affinities. ' 

P.  221.  *  Thus,  the  application  of  principles  die  roost  evident ; 
the  results  of  experiments  the  most  decisive ;  the.consequences  of  ob* 
servations  drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources ;  all  concur  to  esta- 
fal«di  this  general  ooackision.  If  tM  air,  whidh  supports  animal  heat 
and  life,  sometimes  becomes  the  source  of  the  most  cruel  maladies, 
f#om  the  miasmata  witli  which  it  is  charged ;  if,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
putre&ction  of  the  animal  fluids,  there  is  generated  contagious  virus —  • 
the  germ  of  pestilence ;  our  progress  in  the  study  of  nature  has  placed 
preservatives  at  our  disposal-^acriforra  fluids,  whigh  restore  to  the  air 
Its  salubrity — ^ogents  sufHcieutly  powerful  to  deprive  these  destructive 
germs  of  all  povrer  of  development.  Such  are  tlfe  properties  of  oxy- 
gen, of  super*  oxygenants,  of  acid  fumigations,  and,  i(bove  all,  >of  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  gas.  * 

Part  Fourth  contains  an  emimeraiton  of  the  prtservative  and, 
aniicontagiom  agetUSy  and  remarks  on  the  manner  in  xzhich  tiiey 
Jiauld  be  emplp^ed.  We  sball  give  the  bare  results,  without  any 
commentiU'y*  Our  renders,  however,  will  recollect,  that  the  an- 
ticoutagioua  powers  of  these  agents  have  been  estimated  from 
liteir  eiiects  iu  dcdlroyin^  putrid  or  foqtid  cxhahtion^. 
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iraicr,  cold  or  warm,  carries  off,  by  ablution,  oodtagions  mat* 
tiers ;  it  weakens,  but  docs  not  decompose  them. 

Lfifne  decompos^es  animal  substances  before  putrefaction,  and 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  ;  but  produces  little  change  on  putrid  o* 
dours. 

The  combustion  of  resinous^  and*  other  odoriferous  siibstanceSf 
only  niaiks,  for  a  moment,  the  contagious  odours  which  float  hi 
the  atmosphere. 

Fires  may  occasion  currents  in  the  air,  &ut  c^n  only  decom*' 
pose  the  contagious  matters  whidicorae  within  the  sphere  of  their 
aetivity. 

Gunpowder^  Hie  common  fire,  produces  on]y*a  mechanical 
efiect. 

Vin^ai^does  very  well  for  purifying  substances  which  admit  of 
being  immersed  in  itf  but  it  is  neither  cuiBciently  volatile  uof. 
powerful,  to  be  employed,  with  advantage,  in  large  aparimenta* 

The  mineral  acids  check  both  vegetable  and  animal  fermea- 
tationy  and  are  capable  of  destroying  contagious  virus.  The  s9$l* 
fhuric  acid  is  the  least  proper,  on:  account  of  its  fixity.  The  via* 
pours  of  the  nitric,  aeid  .are  not  easilydiifused. through  any  large 
space,  and  are  easily  condensiblc.  The  muriatic  acid^  from  its^ 
prodigious  expansibility,  is  the  most  advantageous ;  but  it  is  the 
oxygenated  mttriatic  aciu  gas  whidi  is  to  be  regarded  as  die  most 
certain  preservative  from  contagion.  Morveaumentions  that  the 
oxygenated  murlat  of  tin  had  been  proposed  by  Vicz  d'Azyr,  ii\ 
1780,  as  a  preservative  from  the  danger  attending  oq  ejuiupi- 
ations.  But  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the  preaorva- 
tive  and  aaticonlagious  processes^  we  nmfit  refer  to  the  txeatise 
itself.  Morvcaur  we  may  add,  suggests  several  improvemeuts 
and  cautions  is  the  use  of  the  paocess  followed  by  Mr  Cji^uii;k« 
shanks. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  treatise,  we  feel  that  wc  may  be  sub- 
jected to  some  censure,  for  the  freedom  of  the  prececfing  remarks^ 
The  very  copious  extracts  which  we  have  given^  wiU  secure  us, 
we  trust,  from  the  imputation  of  having  wiifuUy  misrepresented 
the  facts,  opinions,  and  reasonings,  which  it  contains.  Not- 
withstanding the  unreknitting  attention  Morveau  appears  to  have 
fiven  to  this  inquiry,  and  the  great  variety  of  materials  which 
e  has  accumulated  in  his  work,  a  regard  ibr  truth  obiii^.s  us  to 
declare,  that  we  have  found  in  it  a  much  less  jprvjbund  Ji^ctis&ion 
ofthesubfedf  than,  from  the  w^U-knowa  talents  und  iuformntion 
of  the  author,  we  were  prepared  to  cxpeet.  We  speak  of  the 
execution,  not  of  the  object  of  this  work.  It  is  imiijdssible  not 
to  applaud  the  motives  which  have  induced  the  author  to  give  it. 
to  tae  public.    We  trust  that  the  conduct  oi^  the  British  IhX" 
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liament,  by  rewarding^  in  this  country,  exertions  similar  to  those 
of  Morveau  in  France,  win  operate  a«  an  example  to  the  rulers 
of  that  country,  and  induce  them  to  confer  some  nmrk  of  na- 
tional approbation  on  that  learned  individual,  who  has  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  employ 
acid  fumigations  in  destroying  :patrid  and  contagious  exhalations. 
The  benefits  of  ^Qpracftr^r,  webdieve^  are  ascertained  beyond 
all  possibility  of  Question ;  and  the  gratitude  that  i«  due  for  its  in- 
troduction, Bhould  not  be  diminished,  by  any  consideration  of  the 
icrrors  that  may  be  invoked  in  tiie  statement  of  the  theory* 


Anr.  XXIX.  A  Letter  to  Dr  Perdval  on  the  Prevetdion  of  /nfedioug 
Fevers;  nnd  an  Address  io  iheCaUege  of  Physicians  at  Phiiaddj^iia, 
on  the  Prevention  of  (he  American  Pestilence*  By  John  Haygarth, 
M.  D.     Cadoil  &  Davis.     Loadoa,  180L    8vo.    pp.188. 

^T^HE  author  <of  this  letter  has  been  long  favourabl  v  jcnovn  to 
.-'-  the  public,  by  Im  voiuable  writings  on  «mali*pox$  and 
though  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Jenner,  with  regard  to  the  vaccine 
inoculation,  may  have,  in  some  degree,  superseded  his  former  la- 
bours, we  are  happy  to  perceive  ho  stili  continues,  with  undimi- 
•nbhed  ardour,  to  carry  on  the  warlare  he  had  commenced  ^  and 
io  meditate,  in  the  present  work,  a  new,  and,  we  hope,  not  un- 
successful blow,  At  that  many- headed  xnom&tjQV-contc^iQn,  From 
this  letter  it  appears,  that,  while  Morveau  was  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  subdue  the  malignity  of  all  pestilential  exhalations^  hj 
the  short  and  eflScaciou^  mediods  which  chymistry  affords,  this 
intelKgent  physician  was  no  less  usefully  employed,  in  investigat*- 
ing  the  nature  of  febrile  oontngion,  in  so  far  es  regards  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  communicated,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
prevented.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  outlines  of  Dr  Haygarth's  Inquiry  with  regard  to  the  small^ 
pox,  and  of  his  Plan  to  exterminate  that  disorder,  will  enter  rea- 
<lily  into  the  train  of  investigation  which  he  has  pursued  in  the 
present  publictition. 

This  letter  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  author 
lays  down,  and  endeavours  to  illustrate,  certain  preliminary  prin- 
•dplos,  from  which,  in  the  second  part,  he  deduces  a  number  of 
practical  conclusions. 

'llie  facts,  or  cases,  upon  which  the  whoie  of  the  reasoning  in 
this  letter  i«  founded,  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  taUes.  In 
these  tables  the  number  of  families  infected,  the  patient's  namo, 
the  date  when  attacked  by  fever,  the  <late  when  fever  began  after 
heing  exposed  to  infection,  the  number  in  the  family  infected^ 
and  the  number  which  remained  unintectcd^  are  marked  in  sep^^ 
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rate  columns*  This  synoptical  mode  of  recording  and  ei^ibidng 
rases  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  is  attended  with  .many  adyantages: 
'While  it  abridges  the  labour  of  the  observer,  it  brings  within  a 
narrower  and  more  distinct  field  of  view  the  nHmerou$  facts, 
which)  in  narirationi  must  have  extended  over  many  pages.  The 
facts,  which  these  tables  contain,  appear  to  have  beto  observed 
with  great  accuracy ;  but  we  are  doubtful  :vvhcther  tliey  are  suf- 
'ficiendy  numerous,  to  warrant  conclusions  so  very  general,  as 
those  which  our  author  has  deduced  from  them. 

In  this  inquiry,  Dr  Haygarth,  very  properly,  in  our  opinion, 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  fever  is  an  infectious  disease.  In  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  indeed,  it  would  not,  we 
t^onceive,  be  at  all  more  absurd  to  deny  the  existence  of  fever  al- 
together, than  to  maintain  tiiat  it  is  not  propagated  by  contagion. 

The  propor^on  of  persons  susceptible  of  febrile  infection,  as 
calculated  from  the  ^t7/a  contained  in  the  tabbs,  is  much  greater 
than,  we  believe,  had  been  commonly  suspected.  From  the  facts 
'there  recorded^  it  would  seem  that  not  more  than  one  person  in 
twenty- three  escape,  of  those  wh6  have  been  sufficiently  Exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  coiltagton. 

^  Tlie  Bsimc  mode  of  reasoning  (p.  3S.)  as  was  successfully  employ* 
ed  in  the  inquiry,  how  to  prevent  the  sroall-pox,  may  be  equally  ap* 
plicable  to  the  present  question.  It  was'  there  calculated  upon  the 
datum,  that  only  one  person  in  twenty  is  naturally  exempted  from 
the  distemper:  that  if  two  together  have  escaped,  the  probability 
that  they  were  never  both  exposed  to  an  infectious  quantity  of  the 
poison,  is  above  400  to  1  ;  if  thre^  in  a  fslmily  have  escaped,  above 
8000  to  1. ' — *  If  all  the  cases  (p;  S5i\  in'saccession,  where  persons 
have  breathed  the  air  of  a  ch toiber  or  a  patient  ill  of  a  contagious 
fever,  and  yet  haye  escaped  infection,  were  estimated  in  this  mode 
of  calculation^  the  chanoes  would  be,  not  only  of  tbowtands,  but  of 
hiiliions,  indeed  vaaj^y^nUihm  to  one,  thai  such  persons  hfid  notbeea 
exposed  to  an  ijilec^i^u^  dose  ^f  t(ie  {^iaon,  - . 

In  proposing  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  febrile  poison  ncces^ 
sary  to  produce  infection,  Dr  Haygarth  remarks,  p.  36 — 

*  In  this  whole  iayestigatipn>  you  will,  I  am  certain,  keep  in  mind 
one  medical  truth — it  cannot  be  called  a  theory,  n  term  of\en  applied 
to  doubtful  disquisitions :  the  larger  the  dose  of  a  poison  or  drug, 
the  greater,  in  general,  is  the  effect  which  it  produces.  *  &c. 

'  The  illu^tnatlon  is  ingenious,  we  confess  j  but  we  are  ignorant 
'how  fiir  we  may  safely  trust  to  it^  in  explaining  the  operatbn  of 
•Contaglolis  poisons,  if  th«  principle  contended  for  by  Dr  Hay- 
'^rth  w^re  admitted,  would  it  not  follow,  that  the  violence  of 
fin  infectious  disease  must'alwaj's  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
t\Xy  of  the  poison  introduced  into  the  system  ?     Would  not,  fur 
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instance,  the  malignity  of  the  casual  sraall-pcx  nlwap  correspond 
with  the  quantity  of  the  poison  applied  ?  and.  Would  not  ti;e 
number  of  pustules,  in  the  inoculated  small-pox,  bear  plways  a 
definite  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  punctures 
inhich  had  been  made,  and  tlie  quantity  of  inoculating  matter 
introduced  ?  In  reasoning  from  analonry,  we  are  frequently  ex* 
posed  to  many  unknown  sources  of  faUacy ;  and  we  are  never 
more  in  danger  of  being  deceived,  than  when  we  attempt  to  ex^ 
plain  one  obscure  subject  by  another. 

The  sphere  of  infection  appears  to* extend  only  to  a  very  smal) 
distance  from  the  body  of  a  patient  affected  with  fever« 

*  In  1777,  1  began  (p.  8.)  to  ascertain,  by  clinical  observations, 
according  to  what  la^  the  varialous  infection,  and,  in  1780  and  1781, 
according  to  what  law  the  febrile  infection,  h  propagated*  I  founds 
xhat  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  variolous  miasm  were  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  sphere.  In  the  open  air,  and  in  moderate  cases*  I  dis* 
covered  that  tlie  infectious  distance  does  not  exceed  Ijialf  a  yard.— 
Hence,  it  is  probable,  that  even  when  the  distemper  is  amiignant^ 
the  infectious  influence  extends  hut  to  a  few  yards  from  th^  poison* 
1  soon  also  discovered,  that  the  contagion  of  fevers  was  confined  to 
a  much  narrower  sphere.  Upon  these  principles,  which  it  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  letter  to  explain  and  establish,  I  discerned  the  safety 
and  wisdom  of  admitting  fever  patients  into  separate  wards  of  the 
Chester  Infirmary  itself,  instead  of  an  adjoining  building,  as  I  had 
proposed  In  1774. ' 

This  is  a  principle  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  fully  esta^ 
blished,  as  it  would  save  ourselves  and  others  from  many  anxie* 
ties,  which  perhaps  are  groundless,  aofi  dangers  'which  exist  on^ 
ly  in  imagination.  We  must  regret,  therefore,  tliat  the  author 
has  not  given  a  more  aaojrie  detail  of  the  facts  upon  which  an  o- 
piition  oi  so  mfndh  practical  importance  is  foiMided ;  as  it  does 
Bot  seem  to  follow  from  the  facts  stated  m  thetables,  nor  indeed 
to  be  directly  deducible  from  any  thing  contained  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  letter, 

Tlie  infection  communicated. to  several  persons  at  the  Old 
Bailey  in  May  1750,  by  prisoners  who  had  not  the  fever  them- 
selves, and  who  wtrc  placed,  during  the  whole  time  they  were 
in  court,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  those  who  received  the 
infection,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Dr  Haj-garth,  as  an  objection 
to  the  opinion,  that  febrile  contagion  operates  only  within  a  very 
narrow  sphere :  But  he  endeavours  to  evade  the  force  of  this  ob« 
jection,  by  suppoatng,  that  the  iebriie  poison  is  infectious  at  a 
greater  distance  than  usual,  in  air  which  has  been  vidati^  by  the 
respiration  of  a  number  of  persons  cj'owded  together.  .  The 
production  of  fever,  in  these  cases,  therefore,  he  regards  as  an 
exc;eption  to  the  law  usailljL  followed  by  nature  in  the  prop:|ga^iaa 
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of  conf ngioTi,  "We  are  not  prepared  to  controvert  the  hypothe* 
sis  by  which  Dr  Haygarth  solves  the  difficulty ;  but»  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  obscure  in  its  own  nature,  as  the. propagation  oi'  conta- 
gion, we  should  feel  more  indebted  to  the  Doctor  fur  an  accu* 
mulation  of  new  facts,  than  for  any  hypothetical  explanations, 
however  ingenious. 

We  confess  wei  were  a  little  surprised  to  find  Dr  Haygarth  de- 
nying (at  p.  54.),  in  so  positive  and  unqualified  a  manner,  that 
the  cjolhes  of  visitors,  &c.  exposed  to  febrile  miasms,  can  ever 
acquire  k  pestilential  quality,  so  as  to  communicate  infection. 
He  refers,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  to  his  Inquiry  and  Sketch. 
We  have  perused  the  passages  to  which  he  refers,  but  without 
obtaining  any  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  febrile  con* 
tapion.  We  happen  indeed  to  have  ovservecf,  very  lately,  two 
unequivocal  instances,  in  which  fever  was  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  through  the  inter\'ention  of  a  third,  who  him- 
l^elf  never  had  any  symptom  of  the  disease ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to. conjecture  in  what  way  the  poison  could  be  conveyed,  unless 
by  the  clothes.  In  one  of  the  instances'  to  which  wc  refer,  it 
was  conveyed  to  a  dista^ice  of  more  than  three  mil^s. 

From  the  invisibih'ty  of  febrile  contagion,  our  author  argues, 
that  it  must  be  dissolved  in,  and  not  merely  diffused  throughj^tbe 
air;  and  he  deduces,  from  that  opinion^  the  ^Jlowing  very  im- 
portant conclusion.'  .         , 

'  If  the  febrile  miasms  (p.  57.)  be  dissolved  inw^.a^iattiiiieted 
from  it  by  dotbfs,.  they.poald.npl,  in  tie  ^nm  drcumstanc^i^oski^nj 
known  principle^  be  again  attracted  frgm  cloUies  by  air,  ,  T^  would 
be  contrarpr  to  the  law  of  elective  attraction,  which  is  aa  w^U  found* 
ed  as  any  m  natural  ph.Lloso{)hy.'  ,.  .^ 

'  This  argunient,  whkh-  i»  itit^ded  a«  a  Idhd  of  tftoioiUfstrftlioQ 
of  the  impossibiiitv  of  infection  being  conveyed  from  air  to 
cbthes,  and  from  oiothes  to  air  ^ain,  se^nM^  be  somewkKfi  in- 
consistapt  witk^a  suggeatioa  contained  itt  page  4S'^  . 

^  It  may  be  a  subject  of  consideration,  whether  the  mischief  pro- 
duced by  the  contagion  of  prlsoqers  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  not^ 
ascribed  to  the  increase  of  malignity  in  the  febrile  poispn»  when  it 
has  long  lodged  and  putrefied  in  dirty  clothes  and  confitied  air.  * 

Theproposttimi,  however,  as  stated  l^  our  aQthor^  in  midofibf* 
ediy  trae )  bot  there  seems  to  be  airimititentionfrl  egttmcdtlimm 
the  words  *  in  the  same  cmumitanefs.*  The  laws  of  elective  at* 
tractior.,  we  allow  to  be  as  well  fdunded  as  any  in  natural  phUb^ 
sophy;  but' we  deny  that  they  operate  in  the  manner  described  by 
our  author.  Air  and  clothes  have  both,  by  hypothesis,  an  a£Bni- 
ty  for  the  niatter  of  febrile  ccmtagion^.    If  clothes,  t^refbre,-  be 
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knmersed  in  mr  iinpr^fnated  with  this  Substance,  they  wjll  im*^ 
bibe  a  quantity  of  the  poison^  greater,  or  less  indeed,  according  to 
the  respective  affinities  of  the  aothes  and  the  air.  But  it  will  not 
follow,  from  any  hw  of  elective  attraction  witli  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, that  if  clothes,  thus  impregnated,  be  carried  into  a  fresh 
portion  of  ait,  this  air  will  not  absorb  from  them  a  greater  or  less^ 
portion  of  the  poison.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  the 
poison  will  pass  from  the  air  to  the  dotlies,  and  from  the  clothes 
to  the  air  Again,  till  the  affinities  between  these  substaoces  are^ 
brought  to  an  equilibrium.  Water  and  common  air,  Dr  Hay- 
garth  must  allow,  have  both  an  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  $  but^r 
because  water  absorbs  a  portion  of  tliis  acid  from  air  wliich  con- 
ttiins  it  in  abundance,  arc  we  warranted,  either  by  experiment  or. 
observation,  to  maintain,  that  the  water  will  not,  in  a^iy  circuoa-. 
stance!^,  impart  a  portion  of  the  acid  to  the  air  ?  Wq  are  igno- 
rant of  the  affipities  of  the  different  articles  of  djross  fur  feorUe. 
contagion.  There  may  be  some  among  them,  for  any  thing  we, 
know,  which  imbibe  ia  it  a  large  Quantity,  though  it  may  exist 
■  in  thetn  in  a  state  of  very  loose  comoinadon.  We  submit  to  Dt 
Haygftrfh,  whether  llie  number  of  thofie^who,  in  the.commou 
intercourse  of  society,  catch  febrile  infection,  without  ever  com- 
ifig  into  contact  with  a  person  ill  of  fbver,  or  without  being  abl^ 
to  trace  the  way  in  \K^hich  the  infection  had  been  comn^unicated^ 
ought  not  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  contagion  is  often  convey- 
ed, by  clothes,  to  a  considerable 'distance  from  the  source  from 
which  k  originatei.    ■ 

We  were  somewhat  amuaed  with  finding,  in  p.  58,  a  para«. 
graph  bearing  this  very  singuhtr  title — Contagitm  danger i>us  at  a 
gt^attr  diaia^fuct  ihcmffermeniing  liquors  or  Jlre;  nor  could  we 
well  conceive  what  the  principle  was  which  the  author  meant 
to  1^  down  and  iUnstrate,  till  we  came  to  the  following  pas- 


*  Ba^  there  is  another  tlicoretical  opinion,  delivered  on  the  credit 
of  a  physician  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  hold  in  Ihe  highest  re^Q* 
rence,  which  appears  to  me  so  erroneous  and  so  dangerous,  as  to  re^ 
quire  a  full  refutation. 

*  t  received  the  following  intelligence  fVom  undoubted  authority. 
A  celebrated  professor,  when  treating  upon  the  cause  of  fever,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
loMig  manaer— >*'  Contagion  is  a.  matter  always  defiving  its  origin 
fcoiii  the  human  body.  It  has  been  imagined,  tX\9^  conugions  have 
been  widely  diffused  in  the  atmosphere;  but  it  has  been  proved,  that 
when  they  are  diffused,  and  al  a  distance  from  their  source,  they  are 
rendered  harmless.  This  is  similar  to  vapours  of  fermenting  liquors^ 
and  of  fire;  which,  near  to  their  Source,  are  (destructive  of  animal  life. 


but,  at  aii^^ll  dtstaiicei  -becotoe  inaoMKi  ohhtr  fcy^amkitre  or  dif« 
fusion.  Thid  appears  to  be.  the  caat  in  oonti^m* ''  !ifo  prfute  tUr 
very  dangerous  and  erroneous  doctrine,  it  will  besufHcient  to  remark, 
that,  in  a  smalt,  close,  dirty  rooxn,  neither  a  common  Sre,  nor  the  fer« 
mentation  of  beer,  has  any  fatal  or  even  pernicious  effect.  Whereas, 
in  a  situation  ei^act)y  similar,i  the  febrile  poison  infects  all  who  are  ex« 
posed>  except  about  one  in  twenty* three,  or  a  still  less  proportion. ' 

We  apprehend  that  our  author  hats  in  some  degree  mi^WKier- 
stood  the  meaning  tof  the  professor ;  ibr  tf*  the  prioeiplea.  Mrhiek 
he  himself  has  adopted  be  just,  surely  there  can  be  naimii^  either 
very  erroneous  or  dangerous  in  die  doctrine  ddivered  in*  the 
passages'  we  liave  now  quoted.  The  fermenting  liquors  ondlfire 
are  obviously  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration  onfy;  And  Ae 
celebrated  professor  (Dr  CuUen,  we  presume)  coincides  entl<^ 
in  opinion  with  our  author— tliat  wnere  contagiona  ate  widdy 
xliffusedi  and  at  a  distance  from  their  source,  they  are  rendei^ed 
harmless.  .  ,      .-» 

Dr  Haygafth  is  of  Ofi4nion,'  that  fever  ia  not  ccAtagiotts  be* 
fore  the  fourth  day  frotAthe'Comaienceoientof'the  attftok.  It 
Were  to  b^  M»hed  he  IhhI  pointid  eufdie&Btfl  vpoo  whidi 
this  prinelplc  rests;  ftyr;  at  prewnt;  it  af^^ean  aa  if  k  WKra4e- 
rived  rather  from  the  analogy  Which  atdxiBls  between  fimer.md 
smaH-pox,  than  liram  ^Miy  w«r authenticated tuid^dedsMiobter* 
vations.  ..'     - 

One  of  the  rno^  cario89]!^Rnd,'l)d  us,  ecrtaial^oM^-^ttimost 
original  parts  of  the  pitblieation,  is  diat  in 
enaetrvburs  to  dfscovcrr  \i»w  kktg  Um  poiaoii 
lai^t  in  the  conistitntioni  From  tlH^  taWes  it  appe«ni»^'tiigt  the 
period  whfeh  d^scs  Irom  tfa^  reeepoiwi  ofr the  pqiM>%  .iilLihe 
commencement  of  the  fever,^  varies  from  a  few  dqw/^i  tno 
months.  We  are  doUblifol  whether  the  wMe^oftltt^akulations 
with  regard  to  this  point  rest  on  a  ioundation  anfficiently  uiSAf 
as  wc  know  of  ho  w^  in  which  it  is  possihle  to  detenmae  when 
a  person^  living  in-  a  contagious  atmosphere,  has  breathed  an 
infectious  dose  of  the  poison.  Perhaps  diis  point  can  be  deter- 
mined, only,  by  observing  when  the  fever  appears  in  those  who 
have  had  but  a  tiktgle^  and,  as' it  were,  bot  casual  initrcoiinef 
with  an  infected  person. 

Few  objections  occur  to  us,  to  be  made  to  thepxmcticdi  coin 
clusiions  contained  in  the  «n?ond«part  of  this  letter,  which  have 
not,  in  some  measure,  been  aluDady  anticipated  ia  onr-ranarlcs 
on  the  principles  from  which  they  are  derived.  Most  of  these 
conciusTohs  are  of  so  consolatory  a  nature,  that  we  widi  to  see 
tlicm  established  beyotid  the  possibility  of  doabt  «r  of  eavik    For 


Uie  gratifiosdon  of  tooh  d£<iiir  readers  ^  may  not  haileaeen  the 
letter,  we  shall  giim ibem  in  oHr  aatbor'sowD  words,  -^ 

*  1.  Medical,  clerical,  and  other  ^isitots  of  patients  in  infectious 
fevers,  may  fully  perform  their  important  duties,  with  safety  to  them- 
selves. 

*  2.  In'  any  house  with  spacious  apartments,  the  whole  Auullf,  even 
the  nurses  of  a  patient  ill  of  a  typhous  fever,  may  be  preserved  litom 
tofecckm. 

^  St  Schpoi8<may  be  preserved  from  febrile  infectiom      .  i  . 

*  4.  Id  an  hospitals  t^^Mstious  fevers  ought  never  to  be  a^iaitted 
ittto  the  same  wards  with  patients  ill  of  other  diseases. 

.  ^  r5*  .Wtoian  infectious  fever  is  in  a  small  house,  Uie  family  can- 
not be  preserved  from  it,  unless  the  patients  are  removed  into  a  se^ 
parate  building. 

*  6.  In  like  mauler,  infectious  fevers  may  be  prevented  in  ttte 
army  and  navy.  *' 

The  fourth  oondusion  has  notj^  hitherto,  received  that  atten* 
tion  from  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  manageiiient  of  the 
sick  in  infirmaries,  which  its  importance  seems  so  obviously  to 
denwnd.^  To  inti^odace^  with  our  knowledge,  a  potient  iU  of  & 
fever  tnSo  any  ward^  among  those  who  have  not  the  disease,  ap- 
ptKra  to  us  to  be  no  less  culpable  than  *  wittingly  to  allow  the 
admncCnre  of  a  small  proportion  of  a  poisonous  ingredient,  as 
arsenic,  into  the  diet  of  an  hospital. ' 

The  proposal^  toJiave  a  large  room  set  apart»  in.boarding- 
sdiodt,  hospitaky  &c.  for  the  reception  of  those  who  may  be 
occasionaiiy  attacked  by  fever,  or  any  other  infectious  disorder, 
has  our  moat  hearty  approbation.  It  must,  were  it  carried  into 
execution,  prove  the  means  of  saving  many  from  falling  victims 
to  contagion. 

We  concmr  idso  with  the  aotbor,  io  thinking  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  fever  wards  in  infirmaries,  next  to  a  perpetual  atr 
tentioo  to  desnliness,  and  a  free  ventilation  in  private  awellingSf 
is  the  means,  of  all  odiers,  best  calculated  to  arrest  the  progress, 
and  ^minish  the  number  of  contagious  diseases. 

hi  the  course  of  this  letter,  Dr  Haygarth  alludes  to  the  prac« 
tiee  of  acid  fumigations;  bat  as  he  does  not  particularly  recom- 
mend them,  we  infer  that  he  places  no  very  ipreat  dependence 
upon  their  use.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that  though 
a  doe  attention  to  deanliness  may  render  them,  for  the  most  part, 
mmeeeuary  in  private  houses;  yet  that  there  are  many  situations 
hi  whidi  their  use  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  They  cantiot 
fiul  to  be  of  adrantam  in  ferer  wards,  in  jsuU,  in  hoqpitals,  and 
in  ships;  in  short,  wherever  the  febrile  poison  may  be  supposed 
to  exist  in  a  concentrated  state. 
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There  is  a  catition  bf  gr^  national  fanportanee,  snggested  b^ 
our  author^  vfhkh  seems  to  be  higidy  iieMTiring  of  the  attendon 
pf  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Navy-— 
f  Prisoners,  taken  out  of  an  'nfections  jail,  should  never  be  mix^ 
ed  with  the  crew  of  a  ship,  till  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to 
disooy^r  whether  ady  latent  poison  had  iiifected  them* ' 
.  In  the  address  to  the  CoUege  of  Pbysidans  at  Philadelphiat 
Dr  Haygarth  adduces  very  soud  reasons  for  believing  the  yeDov 
fever  to  be  contagious ;  and  proposes  that  ideasurep,  similai'  to 
these  he  has  suggested  with  regard  to  fever  in  general,  riiocddbe 
adopted  for  its  extermination. 

'  We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  benevolent  and  intelligent  aathor^ 
ivithout  expressing  to  him  our  grateful  acknowledgmaits  for  the 

Eleasure  and  instruction  we  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  ^ 
Iter;  and  insinuating,  at  the  same  time,  our  persuasion,  that 
this  letter  is  intended  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a  fuller  in  vestigati^^ 
and  more  enlarged  discussion  of  the  sulyect  of  febrile  eonta^oQ. 
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Art.  I.  PhUosophie  de  Kantt  ou  Princwes  Fondamentaux  de  la  Phi* 
losophie  Transeeridentaki  &c.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant,  or,  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Transcendental  Metaphysics.  By 
Charles  Villers*  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gbt« 
tingen.  One  large  volume  8to.  MetZi  180h  Sold  by  De  Bo£Fe» 
London. 
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XTow£T£R  numerous  the  6tate£^»  into  which  the  great  bounda- 
-^-^  ries  of  nature,  or  the  cononierce  of  policy  and  of  the  sword, 
have  divided  the  human  rate,  it  has  been  a  custoraaiy  form  of 
thought  to  consider  the  scienees  fls  refusing  every  gieographical 
Iwrner ;  and  we  have  heard  of  the  repilblic  of  letters,  till  we  al« 
most  believe  it  to  exist  Amid  tho^e  desolating  hostiHties,^  whicb 
represent  man  only  as  the  enemy  of  man,  there  k  a  relief  in  this 
innocent  cosmopolitanism,  that  atones  in  some  degree  the  vio^ 
lence  of  national  animosity ;  and  we  willingly  forget,  that  the 

Sreat  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  has  in  troth  ahnost  as  many 
hrisioDs,  with  mutual  jealousies  and  mutual  ijznbramce,  as  die 
political  relations  which  it  comprehends,  it  is  not  mereN  for 
die  works  of  the  immortal  Ilixqf&a^  as  in  the  apologue  of  Gold** 
smith,  that  a  traveller  from  the  Chinese  wall  may  ask  in  vain» 
There  are  in  every  country  names  as  illustrious,  which  have  been 
stopped,  in  the  progress  of  their  glory,  by  the  unfortunate  posi* 
lion  of  a  mountain  or  a  river ;  and  though  we  will  not  say  with 
the  commentator  of  Kant,  that  it  is  as  dimcult  for  arwgoodbook, 
as  for  the  whole  Austrian  army,  to  efiect  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
a  ^fsttm  of  metaphj^sics,  we  will  readily  allow,  is  of  almost  as  dif« 
ficult  transportation :  nor  would  it  have  surprised  us  more,  had 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Archduke  Charles  been  fixed  at  Paris, 
than  if,  in  persevering  attendance  on  the  sage  of  Koniffsberg, 
the  experimentalists  of  the  Institute  had  abandoned  their  phy- 
sics, and  the  gayer  literanr  assemblies  their  romances  and  their 
epigrams,  for  the  study  of  transcendetUal  astAeiicsj  and  all  the 
re6nements  and  abstractions  of  pure  reason.  The  tardiness  with 
which  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  so  simple  and  so  important, 
and  so  readily  corresponding  with  the  general  habits  of  science, 
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were  adopted  in  that  large  prcmnce  of  the  literary  republic  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  well  known ;  and  we  therefore  feel 
no  astonishment,  that  the  glory  of  illuminating  his  eountrymen, 
in  purisms  and  supersenstbUs^  should  have  been  reserved  for  M. 
Charles  Villers,  m  the  9th  year. 

Of  the  very  doubtful  reception  which  awaits  a  work,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  little  in  unison  with  the  habits  of  Parisian  literature,  its 
author  is  fully  aware.  The  nature  of  those  habits  he  discussea 
at  great  length,  and,  contrasting  them  with  the  more  metaphysi- 
cal turn  of  thought  which  prevails  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  attempts  to  explain  the  difference,  by  tne  force  of  literaiy 
primogeniture.     Philosophy  and  the  belles-lettres  still  assert  their 

{etuliar  claim,  where  the  rights  of  each  were  earliest  allowed, 
n  France,  the  inquirer  into  causes  and  effects  came  in  late  suc- 
cession to  the  poet  and  the  novelist:  in  Germany,  the  poet  and 
the  novelist  succeeded  the  sage.  The  one  country  had  already 
produced  works  of  elegance,  which  were  valued  as  classics  by  all 
JBurope,  when,  to  the  greater  number  of  its  writers,  the  sciences 
were  almost  unknown.  These  formed  the  glory  of  more  nc^rtli- 
ern  states,  which  could  boast  of  eminence  in  every  brancdi  of 
philosophy,  when,  in  literature,  their  praise  amounted  only  to 
length  of  commentary  and  extent  of  erudition*  We  fear,  how* 
ever,  that  an  explanation  of  this  kind  rather  admits  the  difficalljt 
than  removes  it»  We  are  told  to  look  back  to  a  distant  age,  but 
we  g]un  no  light  from  the  review  $  for,  if  we  must  admit  a  greal- 
ar  tendency  ill  France  to  the  belles-lettres  than  to  the  severer 
studies,  it  is  as  easy  to  admit  it  without  a  cause  at  present,  as  at 
any  former  period ;  and  if  any  other  cause  exist,  it  is  absurd  to 
ascribe  the  di£ference  to  mere  chronologic  dates.  Celebrity  will, 
indeed,  excite  to  imitation ;  but  the  oeleority  must  have  been  first 
acquired.  Nor,  if  it  were  true  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  could 
be  traced  to  its  ancient  fame^  would  a  French  metaphysician  have 
Biuch  to  dread.  He  would  address  a  people,  whose  carlv  habita 
were  similar  to.  his  own,  who,  in  the  ages  of  scholasdc  glory,  aa 
M-  ViDers  himself  confesses,  attracted  the  disputants  of  every  nar 
tion,  by  the  exquisite  subtilties  of  their  own  distinguislied  school- 
men,  and  who  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  gayer  and  sofler  feel- 
ings, only  after  they  had  perplexed,  in  idle,  but  ingenious  contro- 
versy, the  profoundest  thinkers  of  Europe. 

The  fact,  however,  whatever  be  its  cause,  is  certain.  It  is 
not  in  France,  in  its  preset  sensualism  of  taste,  that  the  love  of 
abstract  metaphysics  can  speedily  be  revived ;  and  there  is  rea* 
son  to  fear,  that,  even  in  Eugland,  the  reproach,  if  it  be  aUowed 
to  be  a  reproach,  is  in  a  great  measure  deserved.  We  are,  in- 
deed, less  disposed' to  ridicule  a  science,  because  it  is  necessarily 
anbt^,  and  has  oflen  been  abused  in  fantastic  refinements  ;  but 
we  are'  content  to  be  dully  indifferent,  and  can  hear  of  a  system 
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which  has  ditided  into  patrons  and  opposers  the  whole  thinking 
part  of  a  large  empire,  without  any  public  curiosity  to  become^ 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  or  to  know  enough,  even  of  its  imper- 
fections, to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  certainty  that  our  neglect 
of  it  has  been  deserved. 

7he  illustrations  which  we  are  about  to  review,  are  dedicated 
to  the  National  Institute  of  France,  as  *  the  Tribunal  invested 
with  Supreme  Jurisdiction  in  the  Empire  of  the  Sciences. '  Since 
the  late  revival  of  Roman  titles,  by  the  consuls,  senators,  and  pre- 
fects of  the  French,  we  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  magni**' 
ficence  of  official  designation,  that  we  are  not  astonished  at  any 
pomp  which  may  be  assumed  within  the  outline  of  their  own  map* 
Hut  when,  in  a  work  of  strict  science,  the  author  becomes  so 
poetic  in  his  adulation,  as  to  raise  imaginary  empires,  and  give 
away  their  best  offices  to  any  patron  who  may  choose  to  counte* 
nance  his  book,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  him,  by  what  com« 
mission  he  has  derived  that  right  ?  The  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  sctenceSy  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  power  of  M.  Villers,  or  of 
his  bookseller,  to  bestow ;  and  the  nomination  does  not  come 
with  a  very  good  grace  from  him,  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of 
his  work  m  pi'oring,  that  the  French  are  any  thing  but  men  of 
aeience*  It  is  but  an  awkward  and  unfriendly  dilemma,  to  which 
thd  great  theorist  is  reduced  by  his  foreign  commentator.  He 
must  either  receive  the  approbation  of  a  society,  which  confessed* 
iy  basr  yet  to  acquire  the  habits  of  abstraction  necessary  to  the 
joat  appreciation  of  his  doctrine ;  or,  if  he  do  not  receive  it,  he 
nmst  submit  to  see  that  doctrine  condemned  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Science,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appieaL 

In  a  long  preface,  some  particulars  are  given  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg.  He  is  represented  as 
having  never  withdrawn,  in  a  life  of  nearly  eighty  years,  from 
his  native  city,  contenting  himself,  in  the  true  simplicity  of  ai- 
sage,  with  the  occupations  of  study,  and  the  society  of  a  lew  fa- 
voured friends.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  metaphysician,  tliat  he  claims 
to  be  considered;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  science  which  he  has  not 
endeavoured toillustrate.  *  Heisa mathematician,  anastronomer* 
a  chemist:  in  natural  history,  in  physics,  in  physiology,  in  history, 
in  languages,  and  literature,  and  the  arts ;  in  all  the  details  of 
geografrfiy,  as  they  relate  to  the  exact  situation  of  the  parts  of  the 
globe,  their  inhabitants  and  productions — every  thing  is  familiar 
to  him. '  His  commentator,  zealous  for  his  fame,  contends  that 
the  phinet  Herschell  ought  rather  to  have  been  known  to  astrono- 
mers under  another  name;  as,  twenty-six  years  beforethediscovery 
of  that  portion  of  our  system,  its  existence  had  been  predicted  by 
Kant,  in  some  *  conjectures  on  the  heavenly  bodies  which  probably 
exist  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn^'  published  in  1 7.55,  in  a  work  en- 
titled, *  The  natural  history  of  the  worid,  and  theory  of  the  hes^ 
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vensy  on  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy.'  Hi«  con* 
jecture  was  founded  on  the  progressive  increase  of  eccentricity  in 
the  orbits  of  the  planets,  according  to  their  distance  from  the 
sun ;  firom  which  he  conceived  it  necessary  to  the  harmony  of  the 
system,  that,  to  prevent  the  sudden  disproportion,  there  should  be 
other  orbits  of  progressively  increasing  eccentricity  between  Sa- 
turn and  the  least  eccentric  of  the  comets.  The  first  traces  of  that 
metaphysical  system,  which  has  given  such  celebrity  to  his  name, 
are  to  be  founa  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  De  mundi  sensibitis  at^ 
.que  inielligibiUs/orma  ft principiis^  written  in  1770,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  prefessorial  chair  in  the  university  of  Konij;sberg. 
But  it  was  in  1781  that  the  full  development  of  its  principles 
appeared  in  his  *  Review  of  pure  Reason.  This  celebrated  woi^ 
was  neary  six  years  published,  before  its  importance  was  at  all  un* 
.derstood :  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
.the  reverses  of  literary  fortune,  that  the  bookseller  by  whom  it  was 
published,  was  about  to  destroy  the  copies  as  waste  paper,  when 
a  sudden  demand  required  and  exhausted  rapidlv  three  new  edi- 
tions. The  doctrine  was  soon  presented,  unaer  innumerable 
forms,  by  a  multitude  of  commentators ;  among  the  earliest  aad 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Reinhold,  the  son-in-law  of 
Wieland,  and  the  mathematician  Schnlze.  Of  its  subsequent  fiur* 
tune,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Though  we  know  little  more  of 
Kant,  we  at  least  know,  that  bis  system  had,  in  almost  every  phi- 
losopher in  Germany,  eitlier  an  avowed  partizan,  or  an  avowed 
antagonist :  but  the  English  reader,  better  acquainted  with  ifae 
poets  of  that  country  than  with  its  philosophers,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn,  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  ponderous  systemy 
even  in  the  lightest  of  his  readings.  With  Schiller  and  Gbthe  we 
are  all  acquainted  ;  and  Schiller  and  Gothe  are  adduced  as  in- 
stances of  poets,  who  have  made  to  their  delightful  art  *  a  happy 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy.' 
We  wish  that  the  nature  of  this  application  had  been  more  par- 
ticularly pointed,  out ;  for  to  us  the  study  of  mathematics  appears 
as  well  fitted  for  giving  poetic  inspiration,  as  the  study  of  the 
categories.  To  think  with  passion,  we  must  have  adopted  an  ex- 
ternal world,  and  diffused  animation  over  it.  It  is  the  empirical 
and  transcendent  philosophy,  therefore,  which  alone  can  suit  the 

iKt ;  aud  these  are  the  very  systems  which  it  has  been  the  la- 

orious  endeavour  of  Kapt  to  overtlirow. 
We  shall  now  proceea  to  give  a  short  view  of  the  opinions  of 


I 


*  The  German  title  of  this  wotk  is  erhii  der  reine/i  vernunft;  and  the  ryftrm  it  con- 
Uint  is  cominoniy  known  under  the  Very  aBfurd  name  of  the  sroical pbit^tflj^  which, 
at  Iraft  to  an  Engliih  reader,  is  very  little  fignifirant  of  the  peculiar  proocfs  of  thought 
it  is  intended  to  denote.  The /ef/'revirwin^  philofbphy  wouYd  have  been  a  term  niore 
diagnollic.  But  the  other  term  has  now  aJmo(l  picfcrlptivc  right ;  and  we  have  there* 
lore  rctttined  it  in  the  difcuinoD  wliich  follows. 
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this  cdebrated  theorist;  at  the  same  time  premisingi  that  we 
tire  lunacqaainted  with  his  original  works,  and  that  the  justness 
of  our  sketch,  and  conseqaently  of  our  own  objections,  must 
therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  fideh'ty  of  his  expositor.  To 
prepare  this  short  view,  from  the  work  before  us,  has  been  a  task 
of  no  easy  labour:  for  M.  Villers,  probably  in  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing over  the  lighter  fancy  of  his  countrymen,  has  had  little  mercy 
for  the  methodical  habits  of  sober  and  contented  investigation. 
In  his  preliminary  remarks^  which  occupy  much  more  than  half 
the  volume,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  intermix,  with  short 
and  broken  portions  of  the  system,  a  perpetual  episode  of  decla- 
mation on  every  incidental  subject.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
velop, in  regular  order,  the  parts  of  a  great  whole.  After  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  divisions  of  empiricism  and  rationalism^ 
and  the  superiority  d(  transcendental  views,  we  are  led  away,  by  a 
simile  or  a  metapnor,  to  the  crimes  of  mobs,  and  encyclopedists, 
and  guillotines;  to  the  saving  virtues  of  the  armies  and  tne  emi- 
grants ;  and  to  the  still  more  powerful  atonement  of  that  great  * 
Apollo  of  the  Thuilleries,  by  whom  the  Python  of  Jacobinism 
was  slain.  To  many  of  these  digressive  passages,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  praise  of  that  diffuse  species  of  eloquence,  which  often 
ple^ises  us,  in  the  allusions  to  die  same  period  of  dreadful  interest, 
that  are  interspersed  in  the  later  writings  of  Laharpe.  In  litera* 
ture,  however,  we  can  read,  and  pause,  and  return.  But,  in  a 
work  of  severe  investigation,  which  professes  to  introduce  us  to  a 
new  system  of  the  pnnciples  of  all  human  knowledge,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  doctrines  it  includes,  in  that  exact  and  regular 
aeries  in  which  they  rise  from  each  other,  would,  to  us,  have  oeen 
much  more  satisfactory,  than  all  the  ornaments  which  the  richest 
and  most  rhetorical  imagination  could  supply. 

Philosophy,  in' relation  to  the  process  wnich  it  adopts,  is  con-* 
sidered  by  Kant  as  of  three  kinds.  It  is  dogmatical^  when  it 
fonnds  a  system  on  principles  assumed  as  certain;  sceptical^  when 
it  shows  the  insufficiency  of  those  principles  which  tne  dogmatist 
has  assumed;  and  critical^  when,  after  adopting  the  objections  of 
the  sceptic,  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  doubt,  but  proceeds  to 
inquire,  fit)m  what  principle  of  our  nature  the  illusions  of  the 
dogmatist  have  arisen,  and,  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  cognitive 
powers  of  man,  traces  the  whole  system  of  his  Knowledge  through 
all  the  modifications  of  its  original  eUments^  by  his  independent  and 
Jimdamentaljbrms  ofthw^ht.  It  is  in  this  analysis,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  critical  philosophy  is  to  be  found}  and,  till  the  process  nj^ve 

*  P^riAde  de  bdut.  dlaplM  <t  a*mhi»aoit^  d*o^  dcvaient  r^ult^r  k(ms  not 
mauz  !  Limoo  infeA  oi^  dct ait  prendre  naiilaiicc  le  /y^  jaoobin  I — Mais  refpirons ; 
ochii  qui  devait  le  tcrrailer  s  para.  Lei  mcearf,  la  pudeur  et  let  chafics  Mufcs  re- 
tfoanot  eo  loi  Icur  Cbfltfen;  ct  raotique  Afttkm  de  l*trt,  arrit<  au  m^me-tems,  fern- 
ble  9'^re  qu*uA  iymbele  dam  la  capitate  dc  la  France.    P.  165. 
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become  familiar,  the  whole  sygtem  mu^t  mpear  peculiariy  unin- 
telligible: but,  when  the  reduction  of  all  our  feelings  to  their 
objective  and  subjective  elements  i§  well  understood,  though  we 
may  still  be  perplexed  by  the  cumbrous  superfluity  of  nomenda* 
ture,  we  are  able  to  discover,  through  the  veil  that  is  cast  over  us, 
those  dim  ideas  which  were  present  to  the  author's  mind*  Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  then,  it  is  necessary,  in  investigating  the  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  sets  of  laws,  on 
which  the  nature  of  the  object  and  of  the  subject  depends.  It  is 
from  their  joint  result,  as  directing  the  in/luence  of  the  thjog 
perceived,  and  as  directing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  percipient, 
that  knowledge,  which  is  tnus  in  every  instance  campaundf  arises: 
and  this  compound  of  objective  and  subjective  elements  might  be 
modified  equally,  by  the  change  of  dther  set  of  laws;  as  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal  may  be  varied  alik^,  by  a  change  of  figure  ia 
the  gem,  or  by  a  difference  of  resistance  in  the  parts  of  the  wax, 
whid)  are  exposed  to  its  pressure.  The  subjective  elements  are 
by  Kant*denominated /orTfts**  and  each  function  of  the  mind  has 
its  peculiar  forms,  witn  which  it  invests  its  objects,  uniting  with 
jthem  so  intimately,  as  to  render  apparently  one  that  feeling, 
which  cannot  exist  but  as  combined  of  different  elements.  No- 
thing therefore  is  known  to  us  cts  it  is;  since  we  acquire  the 
Jmowledge  of  an  object,  only  by  the  exertion  of  those  laws, 
which  necessarily  modify  to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  object 
known.  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  relation  to  its  belief  of  exter- 
nal things,  is  empirical^  when  it  believes  them  to  exist  exactly  as 
they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  case;  it  is  transcendent^  wheD, 
using  reason  to  correct  the  fiilse  r^resentation  of  theaenses,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  objects  of  our  senses  exist  in  a  manner  reaUy  known 
to  us,  after  this  correction,  though  different  from  their  immediate 
appearance  in  particular  cases,  in  both  these  views  it  has  relation 
only  to  their  ohfectivity^  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  ex- 
isting in  theihselves;  and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  those  quali- 
ties cannot  be  discovered  by  us.  It  is  transcendentalf  when,  con- 
sidering them  in  relation  to  our  own  powers,  it  investigates  the 
subjective  elements^  which  necessarilv,  in  the  exertion  of  our  inde- 
pendent laws  of  cognition,  modi^  the  qualities  or  elements  of 
the  object  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus  impossible  to  know  the 
W)rld  as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli  the  knowledge  of 
the  phenomenal  worldt  and  with  that  reality  which  is  merelv  subjec" 
five.  The  system  of  our  world  is  thus  idealism^  but  an  idealism 
in  which  we  may  sa&ly  confide;  though  we  must  be  assured  of 
erring,  whenever  we  ascribe  to  it  objective  certainty.  There  exists, 
however,  an  independent  system  ot  noumenCf  ^  or  things  in  them^ 

*  This  word  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  th«  Greek  rfv/Mrc,  which,  in  our 
tpir«ion,  would  b(  much  more  applicable  to  exurnal  ihins^}  ^ftcr  they  had  under* 

gone 
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gdaeSf  thoBgh  we  cannot  know  them  as  such,  from  the  unavoid- 
ftbie  modification  of  every  objective  element^  by  our  own  forms  of 
cognition.  To  determine  w)iat  is  subjective  in  each  peculiar  per- 
ception^  the  nature  of  the«Cf^ap/  must  be  investigated.  This  sub- 
ject is  seff^  the  being  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  I,'  when  we 
say,  /  know,  /  wiiL  It  has  three  great  faculties ;  eognitum^  by 
which  we  know;  ocrf^ton,  bywhichweact;  and^TiiM^mtff}^,  which 
in  in  some  measure  intermediate,  being  neither  wholly  specula- 
tive, nor  absolutely  practical,  but  determining  to  action,  and  thus 
forming  the  bond  of  our  knowledge  and  our  will. 

JPure  cognition  is  divided  into  pure  sensibility  ^  pure  *  intelligence^ 
and  pure  reason;  the  products  of  sensibility  being  sensations,  the 
products  of  intelligence  coneeptions,  and  the  products  of  reason 
ide€U.  This  division  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  funda^- 
mental  unity  of  the  cognitive  being,  that  unity,  of  which  we  are 
ccmscious^  in  all  the  diversity  of  our  feelings,  and  without  which 
to^  could  not  exist.  The  threefold  action  is  even  in  some  measure 
aided  by  the  unity  itself;  fori  from  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  strive, 
by  a  perpetual  synthesis  of  comparison  and  arrangement,  to  bring 
the  cfiversity  of  our  sensations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  one- 
ness of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves. 

Pure  sensibility,  comprehending  all  those  feelinss  in  which 
space  and  time  are  involved,  is  external,  when  it  refers  them  to 
space,  and  internal  when  it  refers  them  to  time.  In  itself  nothing 
is  larger  or  smaller,  or  before  or  after;  for  spaceand  time,  ihejbrms 
rf sensibility,  by  which  a  subjective  world  arises  to  us,  are  not,  in  any 
d^ree,  objective  and  real^  but  are  modes  ofouroam  existence  as 
sentient  beings.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  anybody,  which 
does  not  exist  in  space :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ima^ne  any  feel- 
ing, which  does  not  exist  in  time.  With  the  abstraction  ofuiese, 
every  thing  to  us  perishes ;  but  the  certainty  of  space  and  time 
remains  with  us,  though  every  object  were  conceived  to  be  anni- 
hilated. Hence,  space  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  bodies,  but  bodies  are  not  necesssry  to  the  possibility  of 
space.  That  it  exists  in  ourselves  i  priori,  apd  independently  of 
experience^  is  shown  by  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  it  from 

tone  ihtfinmi  of  oor  iagmisim.  If  the  terms  muft  be  adopted,  we  ihoald  be  inclined 
.to  reverie  the  ufe  of  them,  and  call  a  pbammemm  whatever  adTcAs  the  external  ienlibi- 
lity,  and  nmmuw  the  fubieqaent  com^wnds  of  perception. 

*  The  original  term  is  ^trtt^d  ( tmUndtment )  which  may  be  more  fimply  translated 
tj^fknigmdiiig  $  bat  the  term  we  have  chofoi,  which  is  merely  the  Latin  correfpf  nd^ 
u>S  word  with  an  Engliih  urminatioD,  however  fingolar  its  u(e  may  at  firft  appear,  is 
preferred  by  ns  to  its  more  common  fynonym,  from  the  very  drcumflance  that  it  it 
less  common.  In  the  u<e  of  a  term  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftoroed,  there  is 
AQch  danger  of  error,  when  the  limitation  of  its  meaning  is  not  precifely  the  fame ; 
isd  mdtntMA^,  in  iu  nfual  aceeputioo,  is  figaificant,  not  of  a  fiogle  fundion  of  the 
l"^^  as  ia  the  tranicendenul  vocabulary,  but  of  the  anion  of  all  the  intellcAual 
faculties. 
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without    Space  includes  three  dimensions*    Sight,  smdl*  taste, 
hearing,  are  evidently  incapable  of  affording  tb€»e :  nor  is  touch, 
to  vi'bich  CondiUac  ascribes  its  origin,  more  susceptible*  We  gain 
the  idea,  says  he,  when  our  hand  passes  over  a  surface:  but  be  has 
already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand  ;  and  what  resemblance  is 
there  of  a  simple  feeling,  to  a  Body  of  three  dimensions  ?  Nor  can 
space  be  supposed  to  arise  from  abstraction,  for  by  abstraction  we 
separate  only  simple  qualities :  but  space  is  not  a  simple  quality, 
capable  of  being  perceived  separately  in  bodies;  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  their  existence,  implieo  in  die  first  perception  of  the 
infant,  which  supposes  an  object  external  to  itself.     In  every  sen* 
sation  there  must  be  elements  both  objective  and  subjective :  the 
subjective  must  be  permanent  as  ourselves,  the  objective  fleeting 
as  the  occasion.     Space,  therefore,  being  ihvariabl^  present  amid 
all  the  apparent  changes  of  quality,  is  subjective  in  us;  occasioned 
indeed  by  the  sensation,  and  rising  in  it;  but  not  an  objective  part 
of  it,  depending  on  experience.     If  that  were  its  origin,  we  should 
be  allowed  to  conclude,  only,  that  all  the  bodies  yet  known  to  us 
are  extended,  and  not  that  all  Ixniies  must  have  extension.     Yet 
the  certainty  of  this  we  believe  with  equal  force ;  since,  space  be* 
ing  a  subjective  condition  of  knowledge,  we  fed  that  every  im* 
pression,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  must  be  invested  with  itsyoms. 
On  this,  the  apodictic  or  demonstrative  certainty  of  geometry  de- 
pends :  for,  as  pure  space  is  the  form  of  the  external  sensibility  of 
all  men,  the  extensive  proper fies  of  pure  space  must,  to  all  men,  be 
the  same.    It  is  a  peculiar  distinction  of  mathematical  ideas,  that 
they  consider  not  intensive  but  extensive  qualities,  all  the  degrees 
of  which  are  equally  capable  of  being  rendered  sensible,  so  as  to 
correspond  exactly  with  a  sensible  object.     Of  degrees  merely 
intensive,  as  of  the  varieties  oljirce  in  physics,  and  of  bcnertxh 
lence  in  ethic$,  no  delineation  can  be  given. 

Ilic  internal  sensibility^  by  which  we  discover  our  own  mode  of 
being,  with  all  the  changes  Uiat  take  place  within  us,  gives  us  the 
idea  of  time,  in  the  succession  in  which  it  represents  ijo  us  our  feel- 
ings. All  the  arguments  which  prove  space  to  be  a  form  of  our 
cognition,  are  equally  applicable  to  time.  By  this,  we  invest  our 
internal  affections  with  succession,  as  we  created  to  ourselves  a 
subjective  world  by  the  investiture  with  space.  From  succession  we 
derive  our  idea  of  number ;  and  time  being,  like  space,  an  univer-* 
sal  form,  the  apodictic  certainty  of  arithmetic  is  easily  explained. 

If  we  had  sensibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  num- 
ber of  detached  beings ;  it  would  not  be  that  great  whole  which 
we  call  nature.  This  is  produced  to  us  hyjnteUigence\  that  power, 
which,  receiving  the  products  of  sensibility,  establishes  their  re- 
4h^ns,  and,  arranging  them  in  classes,  foi  ms  cofieeptions.  As,  in 
tion  J  there  are  the  necessary  forms  of  space  and  time;  so  are 
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tiicre  neoenary  fiunns  of  inteDigenoe,  to  whieh  Kant,  adopting  the 
well-kfiown  term  iiiTentedby  Arifitotle,gives  tiie  nvLmeoicategones. 
These  are  reduced  to  four  orders ;  quofUity^  quality^  relation^  and 
modality :  To  the  first  of  whieh  belong  the  cat^i^ories ;  1.  uniit/; 
9^  plurality f  S.  totality:  To  the  second,  ^.affiimaiion  or  reality; 
5.  nrgation  or  privations  6.  limitation:  To  the  third,  7.  substance 
and  accident;  8.  causation^  or  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect;  9.  reci- 
procity of  action  and  reaction:  To  the  fourth,  1 0. possibility  and  f  m- 
ponibiUty:  1 1.  existence  and  non-existences  12.  necessity  and  con- 
tingence.    No  act  of  intdligence  can  take  place  without  the  union 
of  these  four  forms  of  thought,  in  some  one  of  their  modifica- 
tions*    like  space  and  time,  however,  they  are  no  part  of  the 
object,  but  exist  d  prioriy  and  independently  of  all  experience 
in  the  subject  who  intdligizes.    Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from 
the  categories  of  quaritilr,  the  idea  of  number  cannot  form  a 
part  of  any  object.     We  hear  a  sound ;  we  again  hear  a  sound : 
but,  when  we  say  that  we  hate  heard  two  sounds,  wc  have  in- 
Tested  a  product  of  sensibility  with  a  form  of  our  own  intelli- 
gence.   These  fundamental  conceptions  may  be  combined,  so  as 
to  form  other  conceptions  equally  independent  of  experience ; 
as  when,  from  substance  and  causation,  wc  derive  the  conception 
ol  farce :  or  they  may  be  united  with  the  pure  forms  of  sensibi- 
lity; as  when,  from  the  addition  of  temporary  succession  to  ex- 
istence and  non-existence,  we  form  the  conception  of  commence* 
mefil.     For  determining  to  which  of  the  categories  our  sensation 
bebngs,  there  are  (ovLTjorms  of  rtJUctiwi^  corresponding^  with  the 
four  orders :  for  the  first,  identity  and  diversity;  for  the  second, 
conformity  and  contrariety;  for  the  third,  interiority  and  rxfenO- 
rityt  by  which  is  meant  the  distinction  of  the  attributes  o^^n  ob- 
ject as  originally  existing  in  itself,  or  as' acquired  from  without; 
for  the  fourth,  matter  andjorm*    These  four  reflective  conrej)^ 
iionSf  though,  like  the  categories,  existing  a  priori^  differ  from 
them,  as  not  being  applied  to  the^r£>c&c/5  ^  sensibility^  icy  fiK  their 
relations  and  mode  of  being,  but  to  the  conceptions  of  objects,  to 
fix  their  appropriate  place  in  the  system  of  our  knowleilgc. 

Pure  reason  is  the  third  mode  of  our  cognitive  faculty.  It  is 
applied  to  our  coiiopifonj,  and  is  that  which  considers  them  ns  nb^ 
soUtte*  Its  three  great  ideas  arc,  absdtUe  itnity^  absolute  totalitjj^ 
ai|d  absolute  causation.  These  become  objects  to  us,  or  ideals  of 
pure  reason^  by  investing  them  with  our  own  felt  and  fundamental 
unity;  which  individualizes  absolute  unity,  as  in  the  human  satd; 
or  aMolute  totality,  as  in  the  universe:  and  the  ideas  acquired  from 
practical  reason^  of  absolutepower  and  goodness,  are,'  in  like  man- 
ner, individualized  in  God*  Every  act  o( reasoning  implies  an  ab- 
solute idea.  Thus,  when  we  say,  all  bodies  graviiate,  and  the  air^, 
being  a  body^  must  therefore  have  'weighty  the  validity  of  our  con-r 
elusion  depends  on  the  universality  ofthe  miyor  proposition.    To 
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these  absolute  ideas  we  are  led,  by  an  irreiistible  impobe  of  our 
nature  towards  infinitude.  They  are  forms  existing  ^/irtorj  in 
the  mind ;  for  our  senses  gire  us  the  perception  only  dFtbat  which 
is  divisible,  limited,  caused.  With  the  unity  of  the  human  mindf 
or  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  or  the  great  source  of  phenomenal 
nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  make  us  acquainted. 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  forms, 
we  are  guilty  of  an  amphiboly y  when  we  ascribe  to  one  the  pure 
forms  of  another;  as  when,  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  phiioio* 
phy  of  Epicurus,  we  invest  our  external  sensations  with  the  idea 
of  absolu$e  simplicity;  or  when,  adding  to  the  same  sensations  the 
absolute  idea  of  causation^  we  erect  a  theory  of  atheistic  materi* 
alism.  In  like  manner,  the  combination  of  absolute  ideas  with 
our  Internal  sensibilily,  '  of  which  the  form  is  time,  and  the  se* 
neral  representation  spirit, '  gives  rise  to  all  those  systems  of  spiri* 
tualism,  which  suppose  a  simple,  unextended  soul.  The  perplex- 
ing  controversies  on  the  divisibility  of  matter,  are  the  product  of 
a  double  amphiboly,  whidi  confounds  sensation  and  conception. 

The  preceding  summary  comprehends  the  laws  of  cognition. 
But  man  does  not  exist  to  know  alone.  He  wills;  he  acts;  he  is 
the  subject  of  practical  reason.  The  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
his  duties,  he  cannot  acquire  from  external  impressions  on  hi 
sensibility,  from  an^  arrangement  by  his  intelligence  of  the  pro' 
ducts  of  his  sensibility,  nor  from  the  addition  of  the  forms  of  pure 
reason  to  the  conceptions  of  his  intelligence.  But  man  is  known 
to  himself  by  consciousness.     All  other  beings  he  knows  only  sub* 

i'ectively.     Himself,  however,  the  sole  exception  in  nature,  he 
:nows  in  objective  noumenal  reality.     He  has  not,  therefore,  to 
reason,  or  apply  those  forms  which  belong  to  hb  concqstions. 
He  has  only  to  observe  Ris  own  nature;  andin  it  he  feels  that  he 
possesses  freedom  of  volition,  because  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to 
will:  he  recognizes  a  principle  of  duty  which  commands  him^ 
under  the  certainty  of  future  responsibility,  to  act  or  to  abstain. 
There  are  two  imperious  voices  which  say  to  him,  Be  happyy  Be 
virtuous.     In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  obey  both.     But  the 
one  is  a  voice  of  more  rigid  command  than  the  other.    It  says 
not,  if  thou  vt0,  if  thou  can^  like  that  which  bids  him  be  happy: 
$t  pronounces  with  legislative  authority,  thou  oughtest,  thou  fmais 
and  self- contempt,  and  self-esteem,  are  the  immediate  punishment 
and  reward  with  which  it  sanctions  its  will.     His  choice,  how* 
ever,  is  not  constrained.     He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  pleasures 
which  are  more  immediate;  but,  in  daring  to  disobey,  nehas  al- 
ready  begun^to  endure  the  penalty.     The  duties  commanded  by 
this  internal  voice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two  maxims:  Regard 
constantly  every  reasonable  being  as  an  end  in  himself j  and  ntd  as  a 
piean  of  benefiting  others;  and  act  in  such  a  manner^  that  the  immc^ 
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duiUmatipe^4k]f  will  wMdf*  with  adoamtage^  become  ten  wnvenal 
law  in  the  government  qfail  reasonable  beings.  These  laws  exist 
a  priaii  in  the  mind ;  andt  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  the  laws 
pf  cognition.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  conscioas  of  their 
force*  we  discover  the  necessity  of  future  reward  and  punish- 
ment;  and,  confident  of  immortality,  *  we  feel,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  our  being,  that,  quitting  this  phenomenal  world,  wc  shall  find 
virtue  and  happiness  united  in  the,  world  of  things  in  themselves*' 
To  responsibility,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judge* 
This  judge  has  absolute  goodness ;  because  fi'om  him,  our  ideas 
pf  the  Just  and  goad  proceed.  Since  all  finite  reasonable  beings 
have  the  same  practical  reason,  there  must  be  a  supreme  universal 
infinite  reason  J  which,  manifesting  itself  to  all,  announces  the  same 
laws.  *  This  supreme  reason,  tiiiis  absolute  goodness,  this  judse, 
the  rewarder  of  virtue,  is  God : '  not,  indeed,  the  God  of  specula- 
tion, whose  existence  may  be  asserted  or  denied  by  atgumenfs  of  equal 
force.  He  is  not  the  result  of  the  ratiocination  of  man.  ^  He  does 
pot  need  to  rest  on  the  two  premises  of  a  syllogism,  as  the  co- 
lossus of  Rhodes  stood  elevated  on  its  pedestals  of  rock,  f  He 
is  the  true  God,  ofwhom.no  argument  can  deprive  us;  because, 
not  having  his  origin  in  cognition,  he  is  not  subject  to  its  forms; 
a  God  who  is  not  eternal^  not  in  space^  not  in  time^  not  a  substance^ 
not  a  causey  and  of  whom  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  say  that  he  exists^ 
than  to  say  that  he  is  blue  or  square. 

In  this  short  view  of  the  pnnciples  of  Transcendentalism,  we 
have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  perplexity 
of  new  terms.  Of  these  its  author  has  been  profusely  liberal ; 
and  to  them  he  is  probably  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  that  fa- 
yoor  which  his  system  has  received.  In  minuteness  of  nomencla- 
tore,  there  is  an  appearance  of  nice  distinction,  which  prepos- 
sesses us  with  respect  f<^  the  acuteness  of  the  inventor's  powers: 
and  as,  in  the  infini^r  of  objects  which  present  themselves  to  our 
observation  or  fancy,  the  resemblances  and  dissimilarities  are  in- 
finite* there  are  no  bounds  to  the  multitude  of  dasscs  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged.  The  resemblances  in  a  new  system  are^ 
prob^y,  as  real  as  in  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  we  there- 
fore think  that  we  have  made  a  large  accession  to  our  knowlcdgCt 
because,  by  a  new  analysis  and  synthesis,  we  have  combined  die 
rewks  of  our  former  experience  in  a  varied  collection  of  terms. 
Of  the  doctrines  themselves,  considered  independently  of  nomen- 
clature, our  opinion  is  very  different  firom  that  of  the  admiring 
disciple,  who  now  offers  them  to  our  veneration;  and  we  are  par- 

-  -     -    ■  — -    ■  —  ■--  *-- 

*  Wc  hftV4  added  the  words  wth  mdvaaiage.  In  the  original,  it  is  merely  may  S« 
^ftth  tfi  /•  hteomt  sa  tun^rs^iaxv  ffyUa  4tvewr)^  which,  if  it  be  not  elliptical,  is  whol« 
ly  uotatcUisible. 

t  II  n*a  pas  besoin  dei  dfux  premisses  d*on  syllogisrae  poor  ic  tenir  debottt,  coains 
le  coloiM  dc  Rhodct  appey^  tiir  scs  deux  rocbcrt.    P.  t}9. 
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ticularly  astonished,  that,  in  the  ccuntTy  of  Leibnitz^  thdr  cele* 
brity  should  have  been  so  great.     We  see  in  them  a  forced  com- 
bination of  jarring  principles,  rather  than  a  perspicuous  and  ana- 
lyzing originality  of  reflection.     The  self-reviewer,  who  professes 
to  examine  with  accuracy  the  first  eleoients  of  his  beKef,  ddubts 
and  asserts  on  the  same  principle ;  and  after  having  overturned 
the  dogmatism  of  others  with  the  most  unbounded  scepticism, 
and  raided  dogmatism  anew,  on  the  loose  materials  of  that  ibun- 
dation  which  his  scepticism  had  overthrown,  he  thinks  that  he 
has  avoided  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  both,  be- 
cause he  has  given  a  new  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two. 
In  tliis  manner,  he  has  indeed  made  a  partial  attack  more  dilB- 
pult,  because  he  can  entrench  himself  at  will  in  either  system : 
but  his  theory  is  not  the  less  incoherent  and  feeble,  when  assail- 
ed as  a  whole.    The  merit  of  Kant  appears  to  us  to' consist  less 
in  invention,  than  in  occasional  deductions  from  the  opinions  of 
others.    It  i3  that  part  of  his  system  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  commentary  on  the  innate  susceptibilities  of  Leibnitz,  for  whidi 
alone  we  consider  the  world  as  indebted  to  him ;  and  perhaps,  in 
the  present  circumstancjes  of  philosophy,  even  the  extraTagant 
length  to  which  he  has  pursued  a  just  principle,  may  have  been 
of  favourable  influence.    Against  the  more  inviting  ^tem  of  sen* 
sualisnif  in  which  all  knowledge  is  supposed  to  conaist  of  original 
impressions  from  without,  or  of  abstractions  or  new  combinations 
of  original  impressions,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  French  metaphysicians,  and  which  charms 
us  even  while  we  deny  it,  by  its  appearance  of  simple  truth,  a 
plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  anterior  susceptibilities  wonld 
])erhaps  have  had  little  effect.     It  required  a  bolder  enundation 
of  its  force  to  surprise  into  discussion  ;  and  discussion,  excited 
as  it  has  been,  in  one  country  at 'least,  to  such  enthusiasm  of  in* 
quiry,  will  terminate,  we  trust,  in  the  mutual  correction  of  the 
errors  of  Condillac  and  of  Kant, 

In  examining  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  transcend^talism 
we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  were  stated. 

Tlie  existence  of  a  system,  which  is  neither  dc^matical  in  its 
first  principles,  nor  altogether  sceptical,  it  is  impossible  to  admit. 
We  demonstrate,  only  from  something  which  we  take  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  this  first  principle  must  be  stated  or  understood  dogmaii-' 
ralh/.  The  critical  philosopher,  it  is  said,  goes  along  with  tlM 
sceptic,  in  exposing  the  illusions  of  the  dogmatist ;  but,  if  every 
principle  assumed  be  do|rniatism,with  the  sceptiche  must  also  restr 
To  go  farther,  and  inquire  into  the  source  of  each  illusion,  is  to  do 
i)otning  more  than  dogmatize  in  a  new  way  $  for  he  must  believe 
the  illusion  to  have  taken  place,  because  a  certain  source  of  iUu-> 
sion  existed,  which  he  must  demonstrate  from  some  principle  ac- 
knowledged before,  and  therefore  confessedly  in  needTof  support  | 
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or  from  another  principle^  which  he  assumes  without  [iicoF.    In 
wbat«  then,  does  ne  difier  from  the  theorists  who  have  gone  before 
him  ?     All)  at  least  in  modem  times,  have  been  critical,  as  all 
have  professed  to  examine  the  faculties  of  the  cognitive  being. 
Of  this  examination,  there  are  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  and 
the  theorv  of  transcendentalism  may  therefore  be  a  better  dog^ 
matism  than  others;  but  sfill  it  is  not  distinguished  by  any  new 
character,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiarity  of  name.     In  the  mere 
belief  of  the  subjectivity  of  perception,  it  certainly  is  not  ori« 
ginal ;  for  it  would  be  aiiiicult  to  find  a  philosopher  of  the  pre- 
sent agei  who  retains  the  belief  of  the  actual  unmodified  repre- 
sentation, by  the  senses,  of  the  qualities  of  external  matter.    In 
one  drcamstancei  however,  we  difier  from  the  transcendentalist. 
We  own  the  subjectivity" of  our  perceptions;  but  we  are  convin- 
ced of  the  impossibility  of  analyzing  them  into  objective  and  sub- 
jective elonents;  since  to  us,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  these  c- 
lements  must  ever  ay^xist.     It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  as- 
sert, that  an  eye,  on  which  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  continu- 
ally poured  together  in  one  unvaried  sensation,  could,  by  the 
mere  exertion  of  internal  powers  of  thought,  discover  the  nature 
of  the  compound  beam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this  analysis,  M.  ViDers 
adduces  the  probable  reflections  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  by 
the  power  in  nim  vested,  he  has  endowed  with  animation.  *  To 
the  sensorium  of  this  transcendentalist,  the  light  is  supposed  to 
pass  through  a  coloured  medium  ;  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  co- 
lour, as  a  part  of  its  sensations,  it  is  affirmed  to  be  capable  of 
discovering,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  unaided  powers.  To  uf, 
indeed,  who  know  that  light  has  been  decomposed  in  passing,  it 
is  easy  to  make  the  inference,  that  all  the  objets  in  nature  are  not 
red ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  machine  itself,  however  subtile, 
to  be  capable  of  such  an  inference.  It  may,  indeed,  attain  that 
acuieness  of  scepticism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects $  but  it  cannot  separate  their  belie\'ed  existence  from  their 
redness ;  since  it  is  only  ns  definite  redness  they  can  be  known  by 

*  Efcn  tliough  the  leakuning  from  traoictndenul  machuicry  had  been  ju0,  there, 
is  iomething  fo  ladicrous  in  the  conception,  that  an  authoc,  who  JcAgocd  it  only  for 
iUtiftntbn,  would  have  bc^n  very  cautious  of  repeating  it.  But,  with  M.  VIUeri»  it 
is  a  Imvoorke  Sgore;  and  he  introduces  it  ibmetimes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  are 
uncertain  whether  it  be  hit  wilh  that  we  Oiould  laugh  with  him  at  the  follies  of  me- 
taphyfics,  or  content  ourfclvcs  with  being  icriously. convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  ar- 
glumcDt.  The  followinr  padage  is  furcly  more  in  tlic  manner  of  Vultaire,  than  of  the 
gfwe  profcfior  of  KOntg(berg-— *  If  our  camera  obfcura  (houtd  think  of  theorizing 
npon  the  rcdneis,  as  belonginf  to  objects  Mit  of  iticif,  and  exifting  really,  it  would, 
without  doubt,  find  mauy'good  reaibos  for  expUinipg  it,  by  the  4iifpotitbn  of  the 
parts  of  objects,  by  the  rtfra^ion  of  I'gfit,  and  a  hundred  other  fine  things,  which 
other  ctmerse  obfcurx  x>f  its  own  (lamp  wculd  admire,  but  to  which  a  camera  obsni- 
ra«  with  a  little  knowledge  of  tianiccndentalifm,  would  liften  only  \yith  a  Oxiilc  of 
dcxifioa. '    p.  34X. 
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it  to  exist  It  certainly  cannot  separate  tbe  extension  from  tlfe 
redness,  so  as  to  conceive  the  redness  to  belong  wholfy  to  itsdf : 
and,  without  this  complete  analysis,  no  progress  is  made  in  tran- 
scendentalism. Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  in  another  illiistratioii 
adduced  by  M.  Villers,  that,  by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  image 
it  reflects^  a  cylindrical  mirror  should  discover  its  own  iSgure;  for, 
the  cylinder,  forming  no  part  of  tbe  image,  more  wonld  be  neoes- 
sary  than  the  mere  separation  of  coexisting  qualities.  Tbe  sap« 
posed  illustrations,  however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  cir* 
cumstances,  show  nothing  more  thantheimpossibility  of  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  prove ;  for  if  the  camera  obscura,  like  the  hu« 
man  philosopher  who  finds  all  his  sensations  investetl  with  space, 
should  conceive  the  redness  with  which  its  sensations  are  invested 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  its  own  sensibility,  it  would  consider,  as  sub- 
jective only,  what  was,  in  truth,  a  combination  of  objective  and  sub* 
jective  elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  bystem  of  very  erro- 
neous philosophy;  which,  if  published  in  the  shape  of  a  ^  review 
of  pure  reason,'  might  perplex,  and  mislead,  and  set  at  variance, 
with  endless  controversy,  all  the  telescopes^  and  mirrors,  and  ma- 
gic lanthorns,  of  a  whole  optical  museum. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  by  Kant,  said  to  be  three,  and  the 
division  it  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  its  itindaanental  unity. 
But  the  mind,  he  allows,  is  not  an  object  otcogmtiani  it  has  nou^ 
matal  existence  in  our  conaoiDusness.  The  categories,  tfterefore, 
cannot  be  applied  to  it  $  £>r  they  are  applicable  oxAy  to  phenomena* 
But  unity  and  number  are  subjective  cat^ories ;  and  hence  we 
cannot  justly  say  that  there  are  three  faculties  of  one  mind.r  We 
fear  that  this  argument  will  be  considered  as  a  subtlety  Rierdy 
verbal;  a  charge,  which  the  combatant  of  verbal  subtleties  must 
often  expect*  But  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  assertmg  the  unreality  of  number,  on  principles  which,  in  the 
first  proposition  they  include,  have  assumed  it  as  certain,  it  marks 
strongly  the  dogmatism  of  that  philosophy  which  considers  itsdf 
as  the  great  overthrower  of  dogmatism.  For  proof  of  die  unity 
of  the  cognitive  being,  recourse  seems  to  have  been  bad  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  later  Scotch  philosophers ;  but  to  Kant  it  is 
not  common  sense;  for,  denying  the  reality  of  an  external  world 
as  capable  of  being  known  by  us,  he  cannot  appeal  to  universal 
belief.  If  his  own  feeling,  therefore,  be  considered  by  him  as  a 
just  ground  of  certainty,  he  must  believe  himself  incapable  of 
error;  and  if  he  be  incapable  of  error,  it  is  absurd  to  inquire  in* 
to  the  sources  of  illusion.  What  that  is,  which  has  three  facui* 
ties,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive.  When  we  say,  that  it  is 
extended,  or  matter^  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  unextended,  or 
sjnritf  we  are  alike  accused  of  an  amphiboly,  or  a  paralogism ; 
which  are  very  fine  words,  expressive  of  mistake.  It  is  not  to 
mind  itself  that  the  categories  are  applicable ;  for  mind  would 
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then  be  a  pbenomenon^  and  not  a  reality.  It  is  not  a  stAslanctf 
it  is  not  in  timcj  it  has  no  existence^  not  possibility  of  existence: 
without  succession^  it  exerts  three  progressively  succeeding  facul- 
ties, and  exerts  them  too,  without  having  in  itself  any  power  of 
causation.  On  the  strict  principles  of  transcendentalism,  it  does 
,  not  appear  to  us  more  reasonable  to  believe  the  actual  existence 
of  a  being,  that  knows,  and  judges,  and  wills,  than  to  acknow- 
ledge the  infinity  of  external  space*  To  say,  that  the  one  is  a 
form  of  thought,  and  the  other  a  reality,  is  to  say  nothing;  fcHr 
both  feelings  are  equally  strong,  and  equally  unsubstantial* 

But  we  will  admit  to  the  transcendentalist  his  solitary  noume« 
non,  and  its  separate  functions.  The  afl^tions  of  the  mind  are 
awkwardly  arranged,  as  knowledge,  judgment,  and  will*  Of  tiie 
peculiar  nature  of  judgment,  indeed,  which,  in  the  common  ai> 
eeptation  of  the  term,  appears  to  be  included  in  the  second  and 
third  offices  of  the  cognitive,  faculty,  M»  Viilers  has  left  us  wholly 
uncertain:  but,  from  the  subjects  which  he  enum^ates,  as  ferm^ 
ing  a  part  of  his  promised  review  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  nearly  ay« 
nonymous  with  taste,  or  perhaps  to  include  the  more  active  office 
of  imagination^  But  the  division  is  not  merely  awkward,  as  in«* 
▼olving  in  one  term  afiecticms  of  little  similarity;  there  are  also 
many  affisctions  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  to  it.  llie 
joy  which  we  feel  on  a  fortunate  occurrence,,  our  sorrow  on  a  dis^ 
agreeable  one^  our  complete  despair  when  every  exertion  has  beem 
vain,  may  rise  indeed  from  knowledge,  but  are  not  theraseim 
knowledge,  nor  judgment,  nor  will. 

A  simuar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  cog^ 
nitive  &culty.  If  the  mere  addition  of  one  form  of  thought,  as 
of  the  absolute  in  pure  reason,  authorise  a  change  of  term  in  the 
function;  cognition,  instead  of  three  distinct  titles,  should  have 
as  many  as  its  subjective  forms. 

On  considering  the  theory  of  sensibility,  the  first  observation 
that  occurs  to  us,  w  the  singular  mixture  of  opinions  which  it 
presents.  The  truth  of  space  and  time  is  denied  by  the  usual- 
■oeptical  arguments.  No  new  inquiries  of  transcendentalism  are 
made;  because,  with  that  opinion,  inquiry  would  be  useless: 
yet,  as  if  some  new  foundation  had  been  given  br  the  belief,  the 
transcendental  sceptic  asserts  the  existence  of  noumena,  which, 
though  perceived  only  subjectively,  yet  influence  our  sensibility, 
and  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  external.  The  idea  of  any  thing- 
external  to  ourselves,  is  confessed  to  involve  space;  yet,  with  the 
denial  of  space,  the  reality  of  objects  external  to  ourselves  is  affirm- 
ed; and  the  affirmation  ispeculiarly  frivolous,  since  real  objects  not 
having  causation,  which  is  phenomenal  only,  cannot  affect  our  sen- 
sibility. It  isnot  enough  tosay  against  thatsolitudeof  self,  which  the 
consistent  disciple  of  Berkeley  must  adopt,  *  that  our  mind  re« 
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volts,  and  is  indignant  at  the  very  idea, '  p.  81 ;  or  that  ^  he  pro- 
fesses a  belief  which  is  not  human,  and  which,  therefore,  among 
ha  man  beings,  can  never  be  the  doctrine  of  a  numerous  sect, ' 
p.  82:  for  tlie  argument  is  of  equal  force  against  transcendental- 
ism, which,  if  consistent,  is  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  with  a 
new  name.  The  professors  of  both,  if  they  really  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  space,  may  indeed  be  assured,  that  their  sect  never 
can  be  a  large  one ;  because  to  them  there  is  no  other  being  to 
whom  they  can  make  known  their  creed.  The  theory  of  Kantj 
therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  a^ 
sertion  of  every  sceptic,  together  with  that  practical  belief  which. 
every  sceptic  feels,  but  which,  for  the  credit  of  his  theory,  he  u* 
sually  kee)>s  within  the  silence  of  his  own  mind.  We  are  convin- 
ced  that  there  is  no  human  being,  who  does  not,  by  his  actions 
at  least,  evince  his  reliance  on  an  external  world,  and  the  sue* 
cession  of  time ;  though  we  are  convinced  also,  that  there  is  no 
one  who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  We  there* 
fore  do  not  deny  the  justness  of  Kant's  conclusion ;  for  its  utian- 
swerable  force,  in  mere  argument,  was  felt,  long  before  the  phi- 
losopher of  Konigsberg  was  known.  But,  the  truth  of  space  and 
of  the  world  being  to  our  reasoning  scepticism  the  same,  we  can« 
not  deny  space,  and  admit  the  retuity  of  sensible  objects.  The 
theory  which  combines  these  may  be  celebrated  as  original ;  but 
its  originality  consists  only  in  tlie  combination  of  opinions,  which 
before  were  considered  as  incompatible. 

Against  Condillac  it  is  urged,  that,  in  ascribing  our  idea  of 
«pace  lo  touch,  he  has  alresSy  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand ; 
Imt  Kant,  in  ascribing  it  to  external  sensibility^  has  already  sup- 
posed an  object.  His  argument  for  .the  subjectivity  of  spacer 
from  the  permanence  of  the  subject,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of 
die  object,  still  more  strikingly  presupposes  space  ana  time;  for, 
if  there  be  no  real  'succession,  all  things  are  equally  permanent ; 
and  unless  we  have  previously  known,  that,  of  the  great  multitude 
of  our  feelings,  a  certain  riumber  only  have  proceeded  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  during  all  which  the^oriTf  of  space  was  permanent, 
that  very  form  must  be  allowed  to  be  fleeting  i  for  all  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  our  mind  are  not  referable  i.6  three  dimensions.  We 
may  remark  also,  Uiat,  on  the  principles  of  Kant,  our  dreams  and 
reveries  are,  in  truth,  as  little  illusive  as  our  waldng  perceptions, 
tlie  reference  to  space  being  all  which  constitutes  external  sensa- 
tion :  and  the  man  who  dreams  that  he  has  murdered  an  adver- 
sary, has  therefore  murdered  a  human  being  as  truly,  as  if,  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  day,  he  had  stabbed  his  friend.  Smeli» 
taste,  and  hearing,  as  they  do  not  involve  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  should  be  referred  by  Kant  to  internal^  rather  than  ex- 
temal  sensibilitv.    From  the  observations  of  those  who  have  been 
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ooodied,  the  tame  appears  certain  o(  vision :  and  Kant  must 
therefore,  with  Qxadukc,  whose  opinion  he  attacks,  ascribe  our 
knowledge  c^  three  dimensions,  noi  objectively  indeed^  but  sub- 
ject! vdy  to  the  single  organ  of  touch. 

To  say  that  space  must  be  subjective,  b^eaude  we  caiinot  con«^ 
ceive  a  possible  body  without  length,  breadth^  and  thickness,  if 
but  a  verbal  sophism ;  for  we  give  the  name  of  bo(fy  only,  to  that 
which  has  those  dimensions.  It  might  be  inferred  with  equal 
justice,  that  tb^re  are  no  objective  elements  in  our  perception  of 
the  human  figure,  because,  without  experience,  we  believe  that 
every  future  num  must  have  all  those  ^arts  which  are  compre- 
hended in  a  just  definition  of  man.  To  the  transcendaitaiist^ 
who  supposes  totality  and  plurality  to  be  conceptions  posterior  to 
sensation,  there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  and  insurmoitotable  diffi* 
cuhy,  of  which  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  in  that  imme^ 
diate  investiture  with  space  which  he  afiurms  to  be  necessary  ta 
sensation.  Space  having  several  dimensions,  necessarily  involvesf 
parts;  and  a  body  must  therefore  be  considered  as.a  whokf  pre-, 
▼iously  to  all  conception  of  totality f  or  sensation  cannot  be  invested 
vnth  space.  This  objection  appears  to  us  completely  decisive  a*^ 
gainst  the  whole  theory  of  cognition :  for,  if  an  exertion  of  intel^ 
iigence  be  not  necessary  to  connect  in  one  bod^  the  separate  dimen- 
sions,  it  is  as  little  necessary  in  reducing  to  one  great  assemblage 
the  boundless  phenomena  of  nature* 

We  do  not  see  for  what  Mason  time  is  considered  aspectdiarfy 
m  form  of  internal  sense ;  for.  we  invest  with  succession  the 
changes  without,  as  much  as  those  within,  and  believe  that  agea 
had  revolved  before  oursdves  had  beings  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  believe  that  there  is  an  infinity  of  space,  to  which  we  havia 
Bevar  penetrated. . 

The  explanation  of  the  apodietic  certainty  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  is  surely  not  transcendentaL  The  propositions  ot  these 
sciences  cannot  have  relation  to  tMeJarms  oftkouskt  qf  every  think' 
ing  beijig ;  because  man  is  to  himself  the  only  oDJect  known  as  he 
is»  Other  beings  are  noumenal  to<  him,  and  their  real  forms  of 
thouff ht  beyond  we  possibility  of  his  knoiriedge.  Beside  though 
the  three  dimensions  of  space  were  known  ta  him  as  universal 
little  could  be  inferred  Gpom  them  alpne;  and  a  figure  of  1000 
wles,  the  properties  of  which  are  equally  apodiptic  as  those  of  a 
triangle,  is  certainly  an  idea  as  little  present  to  the  general  mind, 
as  any  in  physical  science.  -  But  though  all  the  possibilities  of  fi- 
gure and  of  numeral  combination  were  universal  forms,  the  feel* 
ifig  of  duty,  and  of  God,  is  allowed  to  be  equdly  universal :  yet 
it  is  almost  by  their  ooiitroversies.akme,  that  ethics  and  theology 
are  known  to  us  as  scieness.  Their  universality,  therefore^  does 
not  render  the  rttatsom^dt  the  universals  ^podicu^;  ^or  ought  the 
VOL.  1.  NO.  y.  £ 
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transcendcftitalist  to  ascribe  the  exactness  of  mathematicat  ideas  to 
t4ieir  capability  of  sensible  delineation;  for  their  incapability  of 
thi»  is  very  justly  urged  by  him,  as  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  rca* 
sons  for  Mieving  that  there  are  idea&  not  acquired  from  experi- 
ence. The  two  greal  conceptions  on  which  geometry  depends,, 
are,  as  M.  Villers  himself  has  said,  an  indivisible  poin/  and  infinity^ 
which  no  corporeal  otgan  can  originally  afford  us,  and  which  it  is 
in  like  manner  impossible  for  us  to  delineate  in  any  seasible  rq>re* 
sentation ;  and  he  triumphantly  asfts,  whether  it  be  possible  for 
the  eye  to  distinguish  a  pofygon  of  999^  sides  from  one  of  1000^ 
though  the  different  relations  of  their  angles  be*  exactly  under<» 
stood  ?  A  sensible  delineation  would  be  applicable  only  to  a  few 
cases,  and  not  to  erery  possible  case*  We  have  complete  cer- 
tainty, without  any  diagram,  that  the  shortest  line  between  any 
two  points  is  a  right  line ;  and,  without  this  previous  ceFtainty^ 
a  thousand  trials  could  not  convince  us,  as  there  might  still  be  aa 
untried  curve,  to  which  our  stubborq  proposition  would  be  ob- 
liged to  yield. 

Of  the  table  o{  forms  <^  intelligence^  Kttle  more  is  secessaiy  Xx> 
be  said,  than  that»  like  the  more  ancient  arrangement  by  Aristotle^ 
it  is  altogether  useless^  The  only  valuable  arrangement  of  rela« 
tions,  is  that  by  whick  objects  arc  combined  in  the  common  or«i 
der  of  tlie  sciences ;  and  we  receive  as  much  i-eal  knowledge,  in 
being  told  that  we  have  spokat  prose  all  our  lives,  or  that  in 
every  proposition  something  must  be  q^med  or  denied ^  as  in 
being  told,  that  we  must  always  predicate  quantity,  ^ality,  rela- 
tion, and  modaiity.  Instead  of  saying,  that  the  intelligence  has 
twelve  categories,  which  existed  a  priori  and  independently,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  equally  just,  and  certainly  mnch  more 
simple,  to  say,  that  in  every  case  of  Jell  relaiion^  the  mental  affec** 
tion  which  xx>n«titutcs  that  feeling,  was  not  a  part  of  the  separate 
perceptions.  It  did  not  indeed  exist  a  priori ^  for  the  perceptions 
were  prior;  nor  independently  of  experience,  for,  without  the 
perceptions,  it  never  would  have  arisen :  but  it  existed  from  a 
law  of  the  mind  itself^  which  was  so  constituted,  that,  on  the  per« 
ccption  of  certain  objecta,  the  neto  feeling  of  relation  should  arise. 
This  feeling  is  to  us  completely  difierent  from  either  perception^ 
considered  separately;  and  we  have  always  been  astonished  that 
the  total  want  of  resemblance  did  not  occlu*  with  immediate  con- 
futation to  the  authors  of  tliose  systems  o(  senstuilismy  which  en- 
deavour to  reduce  all  our  knowledge,- as  par/5,  to  our  originaljcx- 
temal'perceptions. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  table  of  categories^  tlie  rcJlcUive 
eoneeptions  appear  to  us  in  no  respect  different.  The  co^of^u/yt 
^  two  sensations  is  felt,  at  least,  as  immediately  a&'thcir  reaction^ 
mi  both  conceptions  equally  fix  the  appv<^pmte  p^ce  o£our  scan 
sations  in  the  system  oi  our  knowledge.  ^ 
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It  is  a  singular  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  tosay,  that  the  re- 
flective forms  are  distinguished  from  the  categories,  as  being  ap- 
plied  only  to  the  companson  of  our  conceptions,*  when  it  is  own- 
ed that  it  is  from  previous  reflecdon  the  conceptions  themselves 
arise,  f  If  it  be  only  after  the  observed  conformity  of  successive 
sensationsi  that  we  say  there  are  before  us  tooo  objects  of  a  spe- 
cies, the  category  of  number  is  certainly  not  the  prior  feeling* 
Hie  conformity  is  more  truly  a  conception,  since  it  is  the  imme- 
diate application  of  intelligence  to  the  products  of  sensibility. 

'  If  pure  reason  be  merely  the  mode  by  which  ottr  conceptions  be- 
come to  us  absolute,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  under  it  that  regu- 
lar series  of  propositions  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
reasomng.  When  we  say,  all  bodies  gravitate  g  this  proposition^' 
which  is  in  truth  nothing  more  than  a  common  instance  of  general- 
ization, may  be  allowed  to  be  a  product  of  reason.  But  when  we 
add,  the  air  is  a  body;  the  air  must  have  weight:  these  propositions' 
are  acts  of  intelligence,  and  have  nothing  absolute  in  them,  more 
than  any  common  application  of  the  categories.  Nor  is  totality 
always  necessary  even  to  one  of  the  propositions ;  for  we  have  rea- 
sonings of  probability,  which  depend  on  discordant  results  of  the 
past  Thus,  when  we  s&jyjrom  the  appearance  of  the  sky^  it  mil 
probably  rain  soony  we  do  not  assert  any  thing  absolute:  yet  we  rea- 
son; for  resLsoning  does  not  require  universals,  but  generals.  To 
the  exercise  of  pure  reason  there  is  no  tendency  peculiarly  irresisti* 
ble.  The  idea  of  infinity  rises  in  bur  mind  by  a  law  of  our  nature; 
but  by  a  law  not  more  powerful  than  that  by  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  we  acquire  the  sensations  of  sight  or  touch. . 

Of  ideals f  as  opposed  to  ideas^  we  do  not  understand  the  diflfer- 
ence;  for  nothing  is  gained  by  adding  our  own  oneness  to  absolute 
mitv  or  totality^  whfcn,  in  the  very  conception,  are  one;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  meant,  that  we  apply  to  those  ideas  any  other  circum- 
stance of  our  consciousness,  tnan  the Jwidamental  unity;  for  the 
ideal  of  the  universe  is  not  invested  with  our  knowledge  or  pas- 
sions. The  difference  of  the  ideal  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  that 
unity  of  consciousness  which  must  be  felt,  previously  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ide^,  is  too  nice  for  our  discernment 

The  amphibolies,  paralogisms,  &c.  of  which  Kant  speaks,  are 
unpossible,  astheysupposeastandard  whichisnot  inourpossessioii; 
*  corrector  of  reference,  where  reference  cannot  err ;  a  mode  of 
knowing  objects  difierent  from  that  of  the  constituting  forms  of 
our  cognition.    Till  the  transccndentolist  give  us  a  new  mode  of 
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Biles  ne  s'emploieiit  qu'i  comparer  entre  dies  Ics  conception!  del  oh/ets.  P.  199. 
C*eft  auifi  par  la  re  flexion  tranfcendentale  que  I'cnteadeincnt  examine  et  decide 
loclles  de  nos  categories  il  conTicnt  de  rapportcr  des  ohjetf  doon^s  k  la  f^iftbilitc. 
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ilisccrnmentt  we  must  believe  whaiever  is  invested*  with  space  and 
time  to  be,  i^  that  very  investiture^  a  sensation ^  Hxlhatever  is  invest* 
:ed  with  the  categories,  to  be  a  conception;  and  wliatevervi  abso- 
lute, to  be  an  idea .-  so  that  the  error  of  our  application,  if  is 
truth  there  be  an  error,  must,  to  us,  be  for  ever  unknown. 

Even  on  the  supposition  of  amphibolies,  as  capable  of  being  dis- 
covered, the  peculiar  instances  are  XK>t  well  expfauneJ.  If  cxter« 
tial  sensation  give  us  the  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  extend- 
ed,  the  mere  consideration  of  it,  as  absolute,  may  afford  the  idea 
of  infinite  extension,  but  not  of  an  indivisible  monade.  Nor  does 
materialism,  in  the  atheistic  sense  of  tire  term,  arise  froQi  the  ad- 
dition of  absolute  causation  to  external  sensibility;  for  causation 
means  only  the  power  of  producing  a  change,  and  has  no  other 
reference  to  the  causing  substance;  which  may  have  existed  from 
eternity,  or  begun  to  exist,  without  a  cause,  or  by  divine  volition, 
at  the  very  moment  in  whrch  its  energy  was  exerted*  Between 
simple  causation^  a  coiegory  justly  applicable  to  external  sense,  and 
absolute  causation^  there  is  in  truth  no  difference;  for  botli  mean 
only  the  power  of  producing  a  change :  and  if  it  be  not  cause^ 
but  effect^  which  is  considered  as  absolute,  the  application  of  this 
Would  radier  lead  to  spiritual  theism.  That  spint  is  the  general 
Representation  of  thatinternal  sensibility,  of  which  the  form  is  timer 
ts  a  proposition  more  of  mysticism  than  of  philosophy.  Absolute 
time  &  eternity ;  which,  if  it  be  an  archetype  of  any  thing,  has  no 
nearer  resemblance  to  spirit ^  as  commonly  understood,  than  io 
matter ;  and  if  all  that  is  necessary  be  the  want  of  dimension,  the 
sensations  of  sound  or  smell  being  as  Httle  extended  as  love  or  hate, 
or  any  other  internal  feeling,  might,  with  equaf  reason,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  object  of  the  supposed  amphiboly  of  the  human  soulv 

The  perplexities  which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  matter,- 
either  a3i  iimnitely  divisible,  or  ultimaitely  indivisible,  receive  no 
solution  from  all  that  M.  Villers  has  stated.  Our  error,  he  says, 
consists  in  confounding  matter^  as  a  mere  object  m  spade  presented 
by  our  sensibility,  with  matter  as  ptesented  by  oiU*  intelligence 
in  all  the  aggrefj;ate  of  conceived  relations.  *  *  As  an  object  of 
sensation,  matter  must  always  be  reducibfe  to  an  atom,  or  first 
element,  which'  iCself  also  must  be  in  space,  aifd  therefore  ex-* 


•  .Wc  think  it  necciTary  to  add  the  whole  paflage  firoih  the  original,'  as  vc  mv$ 
liava  been  led  into  a  miittpprehenfion  of  its  ineaning,  by  the  attentbn  which  M.  Vil* 
lers  hat  paid  to  an  excellent  riilc  of  rhetoric  :  a  fubjeA,  in  itfdf  rooft  obicurc,  he  ha» 
certainly  racce^ded  in  treating  with  all  appropriate  obfcurity*  « I.a  queftidn  agit^e  (1 
long-tenis,  et  abandonn^  enfuite  par  diSfcfpoir,  de  la  divifibilh^  ou  nonditilibilirii 
de  la  nutiiiv  4  I'infitii,  ne  tirait  toute  fa  difficult^  que  d*une  double  amphibolie  dti 
cettc  fori* ; '!«  «ns  voulaient  appliqucr  tout  Ic  jeu  de  renteodenient  A  la  matJ^  coin- 
me  objet  de  notre  iendbilhtf ;  le$  autre*  pn:naicnt  pout  un  objet  de  ootre  fenlibilite 
la  concept  ioJDd'c  Ihatlitc^  iU  confondaicnt  c'n  atiribunnt  rintuilion  a  rculendcment, 
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tended  ;  because  nothing  imperceptible  can  bdong  to  our  sen<- 
sibility.  But,  when  considered^s  an  object  of  intelligence,  there 
inust  always  appear  a  possible  division  or  reduction  from  the 
state  of  matter  intodiat  of  unextended  thought,  sitice  it  is  alrcadj^ 
as  a  tfumgkt  we  consider  it^  and  as  there  is  no  apparent  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  tke  other,  we  connect  them  by  interposed 
infinity  ^  as  in  the  system  of  monades. '  In  both  cases  the  matter' 
ijX  sensibility  is  saia  to  be  confounded  with  the  matter  of  Intelli- 
gence, and  to  be  combined  with  the  transcendental  ideas  of  ab^ 
sdtde  dmpUciiy  and  reality.  The  attempt  to  explain  a  diiBculty 
with  such  increase  of  difficulty,  is  like  the  kindness  whidi  would 
free  ns  from  the  doubtfulness  of  twilight,  by  casting  us  into 
utter  darkness.  In  both  the  cases  adduced  we  see  much  confu- 
fiion  of  another  kind ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  confusion  of  the 
representations  of  separate  faculties,  which  M.  Viilers  condemns. 
In  bothf  the  perception  of  matter,  as  an  object  in  space,  is  de- 
rived from  sensibility;  but,  in  bothy  matter  is  considered  catc^ 
gprically:  for  we  cannot  think  of  division,  without  the  con- 
ceptions of  plurality,  possibility,  &c.  The  atomist^  therefore, 
docs  not  err,  by  confounding  the  representations  of  separate 
powers  of  cognition,  but  by  using,  in  reference  to  products  of 
the  same  power,  terms  which  are  contradictory;  for  that  which 
IS  in  ^ace,  having  still  dimension,  must  still  be  potentially  divi- 
sible; nor  does  its  infinite  divisibility  arise,  in  any  manner,  from ' 
the  neces^ty  of  combining  it  with  thought,  by  the  medium  of  in* 
iinity.  If  that  were  the  only  reason  of  inferring  it,  the  difficulties 
which  are  its  consequence,  might  be  very  easify  obviated  by  the 
«imp]edeniai  of  the  antecedent :  for  there  is  in  truth  no  trant^ition, 
in  bucli  inquiries,  from  matter  to  thought,  but  from  matter  as  ex- 
isting comoined,  to  matter  as  existing  separately ;  or,  if  we  be 
denied  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  but  our  own  affections,  from 
one  thought  to  another.  It  there  were  indeed  a  necessary  tran- 
sition from  matter  to  thought,  the  interposed  infinity,  having 
nothing  common  with  either,  could  not  connect  them,  more. 
than  the  sensations  of  light  and  fragrance  could  be  connected  by 

et  Ift  conception  a  la  sensibility  Celui  qui  opdre  sur  la  xnatiere  en  tant  qu'ohjet 
MNtt  «Cjwrc«,  doit  toujours,  en  r^aultat,  trouver  un  premier  ^l^ment  qui  soit  quel- 
que  choee  d'^endu  et  de  perceptible,  qui  occupe  un  lieu  dans  Tespace,  car  on  i\o 
pent  supposer  A  la  sensibilit6  aucun  objct  imperceptible  ;  d*oii  le  systdme  des  atomcs 
tOttSawM,  ct  la  phUotophie  corputculaire  d*  Epicure.  Celui,  au  contraire,  qui  opdre 
inir  la  madte  en  tant  qu'ofcget  penai  et  con^u^  doit  aperceroir  une  divUion  tPu* 
jonn  possible  de  l*etat  de  niatiere  jusqu^a  I'ctat  de  jtensre^  puisque  c'^t  sur  un^ 
pens£e  qu'il  opere :  or  commc  cntre  ces  deux  ctots,  Tesprit  ne  voit  pas  de  mode  de 
tranution,  il  f  met  Tinlini ;  d*oik  le  hyiitetnc  des  monades.  I^e  t<>rt  de  Ton  ct  de 
Vautre,  G*cst  de  confondre  la  maticre  en  tant  que  repr^mtation  dc  la  sensibiiiU,  avec 
la  matitfre  en  tant  que  representation  ^e  VentcnUaneiU.  II  y  a  aussi  deux  idces 
transcendentales,  cclle  du  iinjHe  absoh^  ct  celle  du  r/gl  ttbsoiu  qui  joucnt  ici  ua 
roL*.  •     r.  297. 
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a  sound.  There  is  therefore'  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  meCi^fay* 
sician  in  the  principles  of  transcendentalism,  which,  if  adopted* 
pnly  establish  with  greater  force  that  infinity  of  parts  which  he 
is  unable  to  comprenend :  for  the  conception  of  an  obiect^  as  a 
^hole  in  space,  is  a  just  application  of  a  cat^ory  which  neces- 
sarilv  involves  divisibility;  and  evei-y  object  of  sensibility,  being 
confessedly  reducible  to  elements  which  are  still  extended,  <  since 
we  cannot  suppose  sensibility  to  have  any  object  which  is  not 
perceptible, '  must,  at  every  stage,  be  justly  conceivable  as  a 
airhole  in  space :  and  we  are  therefore  entitled,  without  an  error 
of  philosophy,  to  assert,  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  Tliere 
IS,  indeed,  one  sense,  in  which  ihe  result  of  the  reasoning  of  M. 
Villers  may  be  understood,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  laboured 
antithesis  of  the  opposite  opinions,  we  believe  to  have  been  that 
which  suggested  confusedly  his  transcendental  explanation.  It 
may  be  said,  that  in  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter, 
we  take  for  granted  matter  as  tin  object  known  to  us,  while  it 
is  of  our  own  feelings  only  we  have  real  knowledge ;  and  a  feel- 
ing, being  one^  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  Had  this  been  stated, 
we  should  have  had  less  scruple  in  giving  our  verbal  assent ;  be- 
cause the  argument  is,  in  truth,  unanswerable :  but  it  is  unan- 
swerably, precisely  as  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  a- 
gainst  ah  external  world.  However  impossible  it  be  for  .us  to 
isbelieve  it,  we  certainly  are  not  justified  by  any  process  of  ra- 
tiocination, in  assuming  the  existence  of  objects  without ;  but, 
having  assumed  their  existence,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  ns  to 
conceive  their  parts  as  without  dimension,  at  any  stage  of  poten* 
tial  division.  The  complete  denial  of  external  things  is  the  only 
shelter  to  which  we  can  safely  have  recourse.  If  that  alternative, 
impossible  to  out  feelings^  be  not  adopted,  we  must  submit  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  in  all  its 
perplexities  of  language  and  of  thought. 

To  the  validity  of  practical  reason^  it  is  necessary  that  we  admit 
the  objective  certainty  of  sdfj  and  of  all  those  modifications  of 
self  of  which  we  are  conscious.  Tliat  objections  may  be  made 
to  this  appeal,  M.  Villers  is  fully  sensible. — •  Perhaps  this  imme- 
diate consciousness,  this  internal  perception  of  marif  is  but  a  new 
product  of  that  speculative  reason  which  has  already  deceived  me; 
an  ideal  forged  by  itself;  an  illusion;  a  phantom  I  It  seems 
to  me,  indeed,  that  it  exists  independently  of  all  speculation  ; 
that  it  is  the  great  and  living  being  within  me'.  But  this  very 
belief  may  be  a  mistake.  From  whom  shall  I  receive  a  pledge 
of  its  reality,  a  proof  that  it  is  something  more  ihnn  a  simple 
conception  of  fancy?  '  p.  367.  After  all  this  rigour  of  scep- 
ticism, he  proceeds  to  give  the  desired  proof  with  that  cora^ 
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fleie  poliip  of  demoiKtration, '  whidi  18  implied  in  the  Fiendk 
7»icif  * '  for  which  the  more  modesi  English  has  nb  correspondiofff- 
idiani*    *  The  deslany  of  my  being  is  not  sioifde  knowledge.    I 
4im  formed  also,  as  its  higher  development,  to  will  and  ta  actt 
I  must  inflaence,  and  be  influenced  bj  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds me.    Hence  proceeds  an  order  of  realities,  which  have 
in  me  their  source  and  principle.     My  actions,  and  the  volitiona 
which  determine  my  actions,  not  given  me  from  without,  but  ere- 
4Ued  and  modified  by  myself  alone,  have  therefore  an  existence, 
to  me  more  truly  real  than  that  of  external  things.    They  arise 
from  the  centre  of  my  being,  in  the  fiuidamental  reality  of  my 
own  internal  consciousness;  while  external  thii^,  arriving  at 
that  centre  only  after  the  modifying  influence  of  the  medium 
through  which  they  passed,  have  but  a  secondary  reality,  of  which 
I  may  justly  doubt.     My  actions  are  determined  by  my  will ;  and 
my  will  as  the  immediate  result  of  that  consciottsuess  in  whicli  I 
exist  independently  of  things.     My  actions,  and  then*  directing 
volitions,  are  therefore  a  proof,  that  the  feeling  of  self  is  not  an 
illusion.    Their  reality  is  the  desired  pledge  of  its  reality.    I  will : 
and  by  the  suUime  truths  which  my  vontion  aflbrds  me,  I  am 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  being  who  lives  in  all  the  plenitude  of  life..' 
To  this  parade  oF  language,  of  which,  in  abridging  the  verbal 
amplitude,  we  have  retained  all  the  reasoning,  we  must  do  the 
justice  of  saying,  diat  we  have  seldi^m  seen  an  objection  moM 
magnificently  evaded*    The  position,  which  was  intended  to  be 
proved,  has  indeed  been  assumed  in  every  soitence;  but  it  has 
been  assumed  with  such  just  regaid  to  the  principles  of  harmonics, 
iJiat,  after  more  than  two  pages  of  majesty  and  mdody,  we  feel 
something  like  the  remorse  of  ingratitude,  in  reverting  to  the  o-** 
riginal  question*    The  question  was,  whether  the  feeling  of  seif^ 
in  all  its  modifications,  be  not  an  illusion  like  that  of  the  pheno- 
menal world  ?  and  we  arc  told,  that  because  man  is  destined  to 
act,  and  his  action  is  the  immediate  result  of  his  will,  and  of  his 
will  he  is  conscious  ;  there  are  therefore  seli;  and  will,  and  action* 
Had  M.  Viilers  merely  said,  that  because  we  are  conscious  of  sel^ 
self  exists;  though  we  should  perhaps  have  denied  the  agreement. 
of  the  position  with  his  generai  scepticism,  we  should  at  least  have 
a^cknowledged  its  force  as  felt  by  ourselves.    But,  when  he  con- 
tends, that  the  mere  combination  of  a  series  of  fedings,  which  all 
equally  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  question  itself*  as  being  all 
equally  real,  or  equally  phenomenal,  is  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
feelings  combinea,  we  arc  less  disposed  to  be  merciful  to  inconsist- 
ency; and  must  require,  from  him  who  considers  consciousness 

*  Void  li  repon^  u  ces  (ioutcs :  voici  la  farantie  demand^. 
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^n  ft^thinff  to  be  proved,  some  mode  of  reooacQiog  tfie  beBef  of  tbe 
reality  of  a  oomhiiiadon  of  Mkm  with  the  previous  ignomioe 
of  their  reality,  as  separate.  It  is  not  because  man  is  an  acdve 
bein^,  that  he  has  objective  certainty  of  himself  $  for  the  same 
certamty  is  eaually  felt  in  the  most  passive  of  our  sensations;  and, 
in  truth,  we  Know  that  we  act^  only  because  we  have  taken  for 

Sinted  that,  which  is  considered  as  proved  by  action.  Our  wiU^ 
ore  the  experience  of  action,  is  to  our  consciousness  a  passiTe 
leeling ;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  action  is  transcendentally  less 
certain,  because  it  can  be  acquired  only  ffom  the  pheDomeoal 
world  of  space  and  time,  in  which  the  changes  produced  by  our 
action  take  place.  Even  though  the  explanation  were  in  all  its 
other  circumstances  just,  how  many  forms  of  intelligence  and 
sensibility  does  it  consider  as  realities  1  The  destiny  of  man,  the 
development  of  his  being,  the  system  of  things  created  by  bim« 
self,  the  succession  of  bis  will  and  action,  nave  no  meaning, 
unless  we  admit  time,  and  causation,  and  number,  and  the  cate- 
gories of  modality;  so  that  the  highest  of  all  realities,  the  ele- 
vating sublimities  of  our  being,  are  only  the  illusions  of  unsub* 
stantial  forms,  which  are  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  eve* 
ry  certainty  we  feeL 

The  doctrines  of  practical  reason  are  four ;  the  liberty  of  will, 
the  obligation  to  yrtue,  our  e^cistence  in  a  fbture  state,  and  our 
Tesponsloility  to  a  supreme  Creator  afid  Judge.  On  all  these  sub* 
jects,  the  transcendentalist  has  more  than  usual  inconsisten^. 
He  declares  that  they  are  not  objects  to  be  knofVM  or  fprooed^  m 
the  strict  sense  of  the  terms.  He  reioices  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  them.  *  He  would  even  fear  to  know  aiiry  thing  of  his  duties, 
of  God,  and  of  hi^  soul;  convinced,  that  if  they  were  objects  of 
his  knowledge,  they  must  be  in  themselves  illusions,  phenomena 

Purely  human  of  his  mode  of  seeing  and  conceiving. '  p.  S60l 
lothing,  therefore,  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  forms  of  cog- 
nition are  not' justly  applicable  to  objects  which  belong  not  to 
cognition.  3uch  an  application  would  be  an  amphiboly,  or  a  pa* 
rakigism,  or  an  error  of  perhaps  still  longer  name ;  yet  there  is 
not  an  idea  of  practical  reason- in  which  Uie  forms  of  our  ihuAKy 
kdge  are  not  involved. 

t'reedom  of  mil  implies  ftumbert  beqiuse  there  is  choice;  it  im- 
plies^x/s/^itce,  nndpossibility^  nxkdcausatzon^  because  there  is  power; 
it  implies  time^  because  there  is  the  succession  of  wtli  and  action:  U 


f  How  nnfoitonate  i«  it  for  a  pcrfiin,  who  k»ks  forward  with  fuch  fear  to  the 
inovilcd^  of  his  duties,  that  he  fliouhl  afterwards  bt  obliged  (though,  we  make  no 
doubt,  with  grrat  rctuctance)  to  eonfcfs,  that  they  are  ho*  irrefiftlbly  cOablilhcd  by 
the^nd  rigid /»r£w/x  ;—avec  une  riguetir  de  mitbodet  et  de^rmtwr,  qni  ni  laiflcot  oqI 
teeoitrs  raifonnablc  a  rop}nii'.rei6  (|tii  ne  veut  pas  ^re  coovaincu.    P.  388* 
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is  iAmfire  an  error  to  sag  that  the  will  is^free.  *  Bat  though  the 
application  of  the  categories  were  allowable,  the  feding  suppot- 
cd  does  not  justify  the  assertion.  Consciousness  informs  us  only 
of  die  present,  or,  if  memory  too  may  be  included*  of  that  which 
is  really  past.  It  does  not  inform  us  of  that  which  might  have 
been  the  past.  Thus  it  tells  us  that  we  did  will  a  particular  ac« 
tion,  or  that  we  do  will  a  particular  acdon ;  or,  from  that  law  by 
which  we  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  that  if  we  shall  will  a 
particuUur  action,  the  action  will  ensue.  But  it  is  conjecture,  and 
not  conscioQsnessy  which  tells  us,  that,  the  circumstances  of  the 
p«st  having  been  the  same,  we  might  have  chosen  a  different  ac» 
lion.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  Kant  to  say,  that  we  have 
freedom  of  will,  because  we  are  conscious  of  die  power  of  witt- 
ing ;  for  die  most  rigid  necessarian  does  not  den^  that  power.- 
lie  contends  for  it  even  more  earhesdy  than  thedefender  of  what 
has  been  called  its  freedom :  for  action,  as  far  a%  it  is  not  govern* 
ed  by  the  motive  decisions  of  reason,  resembles  more  me  ooO"* 
▼ulsions  of  the  morbid  body,  than  the  graceful  and  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  heaithv  limb. 

Of  mond  duty  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  transcend^ 
enialfy  it  cannot  exist  The  voice  of  conscience,  oonunandine 
to  certain  actions,  implies  succession,  causation,  eipstence,  and 
odier  forms  whidi  are  applicable  only  by  an  error  of  philosophiz» 
ing.  We  have,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  of  duty ;  but  we 
have  also,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  of  external  independent 
space*  Of  this  latter,  it  is  at  least  eqwtlly  difficult  to  divest  our- 
sehres  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  others,  if  of 
others  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  objectively,  the  fefiing  of 
du^  can  as  readil;jr  be  hud  aside  as  that  of  external  things.  The 
Uvoieness  of  convicdon,  the  universality,  every  circumptance  it 
the  same.  But  there  is  no  really  existing  space:  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  the  voice  of  conscienoe  is  in  like  manner  an  illu* 
sion.  Such  appears  to  us  the  reasoning  of  the  rigid  transcenden- 
tpdist.  But  the  disciple  of  Kant,  less  consistent,  admits  and  re- 
jects with  equal  readiness  where  the  evidence  of  both  is  the  same* 
Nor  is  the  confessed  illusion  merely  of  equal  strength  of  evidence: 
the  belief  of  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  duty. 
What  room  is  there  for  the  exerdon  of  virtue,  where  other  be« 
mgs  cannot  be  known  to  us  as  objects?  We  surely  cannot  increase 
the  hi^piness  of  him  of  whose  desires  we  are  ignorant,  nor  re* 
lieve  a  misery  which  exists  but  in  our  own  forms  of  thought* 

*  This  ipecics  of  ftrict  confutation,  mc  coHcejth,  wili  not  appear  unmercifut  to  thofe 
«ho  have  obitrved  the  lavish  nie  which  the  transcendentalists  themselves  have  mide 
qf  iil|iiincnts  of  a  limilar  kind.  The  oply  dxScrwct  is,  that  we  argue  from  the  priii- 
ciplcs  Of  him  whom  we  oppose;  and  that  they  conceive  they  have  triumphed,  when 
t^cy  have  miereJy  iliown  the  inconsistency  of  their  own  opinions  with  those  of  any 
other  theorist. 
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'  In  the  maxims  which  are  giren  to  as  as  a  sunmary  of  Tittiiey 
we  obscrye  no  peculiar  merit ;  and  on  the  transcendental  theorjr 
of  morality^  which  supposes  it  to  be  a  voice  within  us^  independ- 
ent oF  experience  in  its  origin,  and  incapable  of  lieing  aided  by 
any  maxims,  or  stilled  by  any  of  the  seductions  of  life,  the  parade 
of  precept  seems  to  have  very  little  meaning.  It  is  not  more 
dbsurd  to  command  a  human  being  to  invest  his  external  sensa- 
tions with  space,  than  to  command  him  to  iisten  to  sounds  which 
are  ever  spewing  to  his  heart,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him,' in  any  sitnstion,  to  withhold  his  attention.  If  any  new 
chity  could  be  taught  by  it,  a  maxim  might  be  of  value.  But 
duty  can  receive  no  adoition,  since  it  is  wholly  independent  of 
experience.  It  cannot  be  taught:  for  we  teach  only  that  whicb 
can  be  known :  and  duty  is  merely  JeU.    -  ' '    l 

ir,  however,  maxims  be  of  importance,  the  negative  part  of 
the  first  should  certainly  have  been  omitted :  for,  though  it  be 
perhaps  better,  upon  the  whde,  that  we  should  consider  every 
thinking'  being  a;^  an  &id  in  himself,  so  far  as  not  to  injure  him 
for  the  good  o?  another,  there  are  innumerable  situations  in  com* 
mon  life,  in  which  an  individual  may  be  employed,  without  inju* 
Xjf  but  at  the  same  time  without  reference  to  himself,  for. the 
good  of  a  third  person.  Even  where  hims^f  is^  the  great  object^ 
it  is  surely  no  want  of  virtue  to  conader  faim  also  as  a  mean,  ia 
the  good  which  our  action,  with  respect  to  him,  may  produce 
to  others.  The  beautiful  pr^ression  of  good,  by  which  a  virtu* 
otts  action  is  diffused  in  its  emcts  over  a  multitude  of  unknown* 
beings,  is  at  once  a  delightful  contemplation  and  a  powerful  ex«»' 
oitexpent  to  the  benevolent  mind*  Had  the  first  liberators  of  an 
injured  country,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  meisicholy  ex- 
ample from  die  recent  events  of  our  own  time,  foreseen  a  period 
of  future  invasion  of  its  rights,  and  trusted,  in  rousing  their  ht-* 
tie  band,  that  their  example  might,  after  many  ages,  inspirit 
their  descendants  to  a  similar  resistance  of  oppression  $  we  surely- 
cannot  think  that  their  zeal  would  have  been  less  ardent,  or  that^ 
as  an  object  of  our  interest,  it  would  excite  feelings  of  les&virta- 
ons  sublimity. 

The  second  maxim,  when  stripped  of  the  mysterious  majesty  of 
its  terms,  is  only  the  common  doctrine  of  idiUty;  but  with  an  ex- 
pression so  very  complicated  and  artificial,  that  it  loses  all  the  ef« 
feet  of  a  proverb,  for  which  alone  such  maxims  are  valuable.-  An 
universal  law  of  nature  is  not  an  object  apprehensible  by  themul* 
titude.  It  might  have  been  more  si mply,  and  therefore  better  ^at- 
ed — Do  that  which  it  would  be  of  advantage^  upon  the  whoUj  thai 
eoery  one  shmld  in  a  similar  silfiation  imitate.  Even  this,  however, 
is  without  that  quick  felt  application  to  self,  which  is  of  such 
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power  in  the  proveririid  Christian  maxim,  and  which  much  more 
than  compensates  the  cases  to  which  that  maxim  is  inapplicable* 

The  belief  of  the  reaUty  of  a  future  state,  forms  a  very  incon*- 
sistent  part  of  a  theory  which  denies  the  actual  succession  of  time; 
nor,  omitting  this  fundamental  objection,  do  we  understand  the 
poetry  with  which  the  state  of  future  being  is  described*  The 
mind  cannot  quit  the  phenomenal  world,  unless  it  cease  to  exist 
with  all  its  necessary  and  independent  forms.  Though  around 
it  (for  we  have  yet  no  noumenal  language)  be  a  system  of  thirds 
in  themselves^  there  is  a  subject,  as  well  as  objects;  and  this  sub- 
ject cannot  fail  to  knodify  the  external  influences.  Our  know* 
ledge  of  external  things  must  be  combined,  as  at  present,  of  ob- 
jective and  subjective  elements;  and  the  world  may  change  ita. 
laws,  but  in  all  its  changes  it  must  to  us  be  phenomenal. 

In  reviewing  the  Transcendental  theism,  we  own,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  restrain  that  feeling  of  the  ludicrous^  which, 
on  a  system  'so  respectable,  in  its  celebrity  at  least,  we  are  uii«. 
willing  to  indulge.    An  absolute  unity,  which  is  neither  one, 
nor  more  than  one,  a  creator  of  all  things  without  causation  or 
priority,  a  judge  of  the  past  without  succession  of  time,  a  being 
who  does  not  *  exist,  are  so  utterly  inconceivable  by  us,  that,  if 
theism  depend  on  the  conception  of  them,  we  must  overcome  tbp- 
strongest  reluctance  of  our  nature,  and  be  atheists,  lyhen  the 
most  delightful  of  our  feelings  has  ceased  to  be  possible. 

The  animadversions  we  have  made  on  the  Transcendental  tfaeo*. 
ry,  have,  we  trust,  justified  our  assertion,  that  its  originality 
consists  merely  in  intermingling,  as  parts  of  one  system,  without, 
regard  to  its  general  harmony,  the  practical  belief  which  the 
sceptic  has  always  felt,  witli  the  tenets  which  he  speculatively 
avows.  The  critical  philosophy  has  not  connected  these  discor- 
dant opinions;  it  has  merely  placed  them  together;  and,  when 
thus  exhibited,  we  do  not  feel  more  strongly  the  possibilitv  of 
their  coalescence.  It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Viliers,  that  Kant 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  every 
country  in  £urope;  and  we  think  we  trace  in  him  a  peculiar  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  our  own  language.  The  egotism  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  is  largely  incorporate  in  his  system,  and 
combined  with  the  opposing  tenets  of  the  school  of  Dr  Reid. 
If,  to  the  common  sense  of  that  school,  we  add  the  innaU  suscep^ 
tibilities  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  denial  by  Hume  of  necessary  connexi" 
on  in  carnation^  and  of  the  reality  of  externalperceptioih  we  bring 
before  us  the  theory  ^'cognition  of  Cant.  But  the  force  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  the  distinction  of  innate  ideas,  is  invalidated 

*  M.  Villort  adds,  in  a  note,  at  if  aftoniihed  at  the  faA,  that  it  wai  for  denying 
the  exigence  of  God,  that  Fichte  was  decUi-ed  an  atheift  by  the  theolosiiUK  of  Drci^ 
den.     r.  341* 
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by  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  external  knowledge ;  and  the 
denial  of  the  reality  of  our  perception  of  ofcgects  in  space,  is  in- 
validated by  the  adoption  of  the  prindple  of  common  sense. 

It  remains  to  us  only  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  the 
merit  which  belongs  to  the  exposition  of  the  theory.    To  its  fre- 
quency of  digressive  declamation^  we  have  before  alluded :  and 
we  can  assure  our  readers^  that,  whatever  terrors  may  be  associ- 
ated in  their  mind  with  the  formidable  name  of  Kant,  they  have 
little  to  fe&r  in  the  summary  which  his  disciple  has  given  them. 
Instead  of  being  dry  and  repulsive,  it  has  tne  contrary  fault  of 
too  lavish  ornament.     There  is  occasionally  a  richness  of  meta- 
phor, which  would  have  delighted  us  in  a  work  of  lesn  rigid 
science  $  and  which,  when  we  consider  the  genius  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  perhaps,  even  in  an  abstruse  in- 
vestigation, an  artifice  of  prudent  skill.     Had  our  limits  permit- 
ted us,  we  could  have  selected  many  passages  of  great  oratorical 
interest.     We  could  also  have  selected  many,  which,  in  attempt- 
ing unusual  strength  of  imagery  or  expression,  have  bordered 
very  closely  on  baaness  of  taste.     But  in  reviewing  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  system,  of  which,  in  the  different  senses  of  the  terms, 
we  have  at  once  heard  so  much  and  so  little,  we  thought  it  of 
more  consequence  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  theorist,  than  of 
the  commentator.    At  the  same  time,  we  readily  confess,  that 
the  qualities  he  has  himself  exhibited  in  this  humbler  office,  have 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard.     We  are  sensible  of  the  seal  and  the 
eloquence,  with  which  he  delivers  a  series  of  doctrines,  that  to 
him  appear  of  no  common  value ;  and  we  applaud  the  sentiment 
with  which,  as  a  citizen  retained  unwillingly  from  the  nation 
which  gave  him  birth,  he  offers  to  it  the  acquisitions  of  years  of 
absence.    *  Prevented, '  he  says,  *  by  circumstances,  from  the 
glory  ^  attaching  my  name  to  those  great  events,  which  have 
produced  so  memorable  a  reform  in  the  political  situation  of  my 
country,  it  shall  be  found  there,  at  least  among  the  names  of 
those  who,  in  the  calmer  labour  of  intellectual  re&rm,  have  been 
assiduous  to  hasten  the  development  of  a  purer  moraJity,  and  a 
stricter  science. '  p.  Ixvii.    The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  ef- 
fects of  the  principles  of  transcendentalism  are,  on  every  occa- 
sion, exhibited,  though  it  may  not  have  excited  our  sympathy  of 
admiration,  has  convinced  us  at  least  of  the  reality  of  their  ex- 
pounder's esteem :  and  if  our  opinion  of  their  value  were  equal 
to  his  own,  we  should  see  little  occasion  for  regret  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, which,  withholding  the  doubtful  distinction  of  at- 
taching his  name  to  the  fleeting  tumults  of  the  day,  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  and  communicate  to  a  great  nation,  a  system  of  the 
most  important  knowledge,  and  thus  to  ]icrpetuate  his  name  witli 
the  eternal  interests  of  moral  and  scientific  truth. 


^ 
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AiiT.  It*  Traodi  in  Greece  and  Turkey^  undertaken  hj^  order  of 
Louis  XVI^  and  imth  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Court,  By 
€•  S.  Sonnini,  Member  of  several  Scientific  and  Literary  Socie- 
ties, of  the  Societies  of  A^culture  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Observers 
of  Men.  Illustrated  by  Engravings,  and  a  Map  of  those  Coun- 
tries.   Translated  from  the  French.    4to.    pp.  540.    1801. 

*  ^T^flESE  Franks  must  be  great  blockheads,'  said  a  Turk,  speak- 

-^  ing  to  his  companion  of  M.  Sonnini,  ^  since  this  one,  whoy 
among  them  is  reckoned  intelligent,  knows  nothing  of  what  may 
be  useful  to  him.  *  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  belief  of 
this  true  believer  was  an  erroneous  belief;  and  that  our  author's 
discernment  both  of  the  tUite  and  the  dulce^  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  he  imagined.  For  instance,  he  has  discovered,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  the  possession  of  the  Grecian  Isles  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  France  i  moreover,  he  haa  discovered  that  those  isles  are 
admirably  adapted  by  nature  to  flourish  under  a  consular  govern- 
ment :  and  we,  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  perception  ofutilityy 
have  discoveredi  that  the  government  of  Crete  or  Cyprus  would 
be  both  useful  and  ameable  to  M.  SonninL 

The  cowardice,  ignornnce,  and  dishonesty  of  the  modern 
Greeks  continued  long  to  be  the  theme  of  travellers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  French.  But  it  is  now  discovered,  that  under  these 
qualities  dre  concealed  the  i^rms  of  every  thing  great  and  he- 
roic s  that  the  valour  of  ancient  Sparta,  the  elqrance  of  Athens^ 
and  the  refinement  of  aH  Crreece,  wait  onlv  to  be  relieved  from 
tjhe  barbarous  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  to  burst  forth  in  all  their 
original  splendour. 

The  French  writers  were  not  always  so  tremblinicly  alive  to  ths 
wrongs  and  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks.  Whilst  Turkey  was  an 
ally  of  France,  the  Turks  were  a  brave,  an  honest,  and  a  generous 
nation ;  though  it  was  to  be  desired  they  could  abate  something 
of  their  intolerance,  together  with  a  certain  haughtiness  of  de- 
portment, by  no  means  cfaariu^ristic  of  the  best  company.  But 
the  inconceivable  dulness  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  not  perceiving 
bow  infinitely  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  France  must  have  re- 
dounded to  Its  advantage,  has  bereft  its  subjects  of  all  their  vir-< 
tues,  and  magnified  their  iniquities  to  a  degree  no  longer  support* 
able. 

The  Ottoman  government  is  vicious  in  its  principles,  and  still 
more  defective  in  its  administration :  we  by  no  means  propose  to 
undertake  its  defence;  and  if  ever  we  publish  plans  for  a  per- 
fect govemnlent  (which  are  wonderfully  salutary  when  connned 
to  paper),  the  members  of  the  Divan  are  the  last  politicians  wt 
•houki  ^thmk  of  consulting.  But  the  candid  and  impartial,  before 
ihey  attribute  thcr  whole  of  the  change  i^  the  situation  of  Greece 
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to  the  Turkish  goTemmeiit,  would  do  well  to  r^colldct,  that,  niu 
der  the  Roman  dominion,  the  Oredcs  had  entirely  lost  their  mar- 
tial spirit,  and  degenerated  to  aiuttkm  of  dastardly  sycof^ants; 
and  that  their  commerce  and  industry  had  undergone  a  remark- 
able declension,  under  the  eastern  empire.  The  thirty  years 
drought,  which  lately  desolated  the  plains  of  Cyprus,  was  pro- 
bably not  owing  altogether  to  Turkish  oppression;  and  it  is  na- 
tural to  imagine,  that  those  islands  (such  as  Seio),  where  the  M o^ 
hamedans  do  not  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements,  furni^ 
a  tolerably  exact  measure  of  the  prosperity  that  would  have  been 
enjoyed  by  Greece  in  general,  had  it  neyer  been  subjected  to  its 
present  rulers. 

The  work  before  us  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  sequd  to 
our  author's  interesting  travels  in  I^^pt.  On  the  I7th  of  Octo- 
ber 1778,  he  set  out  from  Alexandria,  and,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, exhibits  a  striking  portrait  of  the  people  and  country  he 
had  just  left,  contrasted  with  tliose  he  was  about  to  see* 

*  A  fpace  rather  (hort  feparates  the  two  countries  on  which  Aati- 
quity  prides  berfelf ;  and  after  having  vidted  that  which  pafTes  for  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  derived  a 
part  of  their  knowledge,  I  refolved  to  fee  alfo  the  country  which  may 
be  called  the  cradle  of  the  graces  and  of  good  tafte.  There,  4  burn- 
ing climate  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  dry  up  a  foil  which  ceafes  to  pro- 
duce,  as  foon  as  a6live  induftry  ceafes  to  cultivate  it,  and  cover  it  with 
an  abundant  moifture.  There,  we  fee  not  thofe  vaft,  fandy  and  arid 
plains,  thofe  naked  and  heated  rocks,  forfaken  by  nature,  and  which 
man  does  not  traverfe  without  confiderable  difficulty  and  danger.  That 
frightfcfl  nakednefs  by  which  habitable  Egypt  will  ever  be  circumfcribed 
and  confined,  disfigures  not  the  land  of  Greece.  There,  the  tempera- 
ture  is  mild,  the  mountains  are  covered  by  foref(s,  the  atmofphere  is 
cooled  by  rains,  the  valleys  are  watered  by  numerous  ftrearos,  and  the 
foil  may  be  adapted  to  feveral  kinds  of  culture. 

<  If,  from  the  comparifon  of  the  phyfical  (late  of  the  two  countries^ 
we  pafs  to  that  of  the  men  who  inhabit  them,  we  ihall  find  no  refem- 
blance  but  in  the  defpotifm  by  which  they  were  both  enflaved.  The 
Copt,  or  the  native  of  Egypt,  whofe  charader  partakes  of  the  drynefs 
and  rudenefs  of  the  climate,  is  fhort  and  heavy ;  his  head  is  big«  but 
empty  ;  his  face  is  broad  and  flat ;  his  complexion  is  fallow  and  dark  ; 
and  his  countenance  is  mean.  His  difpoiition  is  gloomy  and  melan- 
choly ;  his  treachery  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  in  a  manner  more 
concentred :  having  no  tafte  for  the  arts,  no  flight  of  curiofity  leads 
him  to  inflni6lion  ;  fedentary,  becaufe  he  has  no  vivacity  in  his  mind, 
he  feeks  not  to  be  acquainted  with  what  furrounds  him  ;  lazy  and  flo- 
venly,  clownifh  and  ignorant,  unfeeling  and  fuper(titiou«,  he  has  np 
k>nger  any  remembrance,  nor  even  any  trace  remaining,  of  the  greatnefs 
of  his  ancellorf. 

*  What  a  difference  between  this  nation  entirely  degenerated,  and 
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ttet  wliieh  still  mhabits  Che  beautiful  cbuntri^  of  Greece  I  Under  a 
pure  sky,  in  a  wholesome,  temperate  atmosphere*  impregnated  with 
the  sweetest  emanations,  on  a  soil  which  nature  decks  with  flowers, 
and  clothes  with  the  verdure  of  an  eternal  spring,  or  which  may  be 
enriched  with  crops  of  every  sort,  or  with  delicious  fruits,  we  must 
expect>  among  the  men,  to  meet  only  with  amenity  of  manners,  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  whose  genera- 
tions there  succeed  each  other  without  interruption ;  for  the  ignorant 
and  untractable  usurper  may,  by  his  stupid  ferocity,  pollute  the  most 
happy  climate,  the  most  smiling  country ;  and  ages  are  required  Tot 
their  influence  to  temper,  in  a  perceptible  manner,  the  rudeness  of 
his  inclinations. 

*  The  man  of  these  charming  parts  of  Greece  is  of  a  handsome  sta* 
ture;  he  carries  his  head  bigh,  his  body  erect,  or  rather  inclined  back* 
ward  than  forward ;  he  is  dignified  in  his  carriage,  easy  in  his  manners* 
and  nimble  in  his  gait ;  his  eyes  are  full  of  vivacity ;  his  countenance 
is  open,  and  his  address  agreeable  and  prepossessing ;  he  is  neat  and 
elegant  in  his  clothing;  he  lias  atastf  for  dress,  as  for  every  thing  that 
is  beautiful :  Active,  industrious,  and  even  enterprizing^  he  is  capable 
of  executing  great  tilings ;  he  speaks  with  ease,  he  expresses  himself 
with  warmth ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  passions,  and 
he  likewise  astonishes  by  his  natural  eloquence ;  he  loves  the  arts,  with- 
out daring  to  cultivate  them,  under  the  brazen  yoke  which  hangs  heavy 
on  his  neck;  skilful  and  cunning  in  trade,  he  does  not  always  conduct 
himself  in  it  with  that  frankness  which  constitutes  its  principal  basis ; 
and  if  we  stQl  find  in  modern  Greece  many  of  the  fine  qualities  which 
do  honour  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Superstition,  die  child  of  Ignorance  and  Slavery,  greatly  tarnishes  their 
lustre ;  and  we  also  discover  in  their  disposition  that  fickleness,  thai 
pliability,  that  want  of  sincerity ;  in  short,  that  artful  turn  of  mind 
which  borders  on  treachery,  and  of  which  the  Greeks  of  antiquity 
have  been  accused. ' 

This  passage  will  afford  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  im- 
pressive style  successfully  adopted  by  M.  oonnini  throughout  this 
work.  We  will  trace  him  at  different  stations  of  his  route, 
which  it  may  be  useful  previously  to  describe.  From  Egypt,  our 
author  proceeded  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and,  by  a  circuit 
among  the  Asiatic  isles,  brings  us  to  Santorin  and  Crete.  This 
celebrated  country  deservedly  occupies  a  large  portion  of  his 
book ;  but  the  small  and  indigent  isle  of  Argentiera  receives  an 
attention  proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  residence,  rather  than 
its  own  importance.  Nascia,  which  he  recommends  for  the  de- 
pot of  French  commerce,  Samos  and  Scio,  bring  us  opposite  to 
Chesma,  on  the  ocmtinent,  whence  M,  iSonnini  journeyed  by  land 
to  Smyrna,  then  laid  waste  by  the  plague.  In  the  vovage  from 
thence  to  Salonica,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  and  Mount  Athos  occur. 
From  Salonica,  our  author  made  an  excursion  to  Mount  Olympus  i 
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and  the  work  concludes  by  his  arrival  at  Napoli  di  Bomaniay  tha 
most  floarishing  sea-port  of  the  Morea* 

•  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus,  retains  few  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  mines  of  gold  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought,  and  those  of  copper  which  certainly  were,  and  whoice 
the  island  derived  its  name,  are  lost,  throi^h  the  discouragements 
given  by  the  Turks  to  all  useful  labours.  Emeralds  and  amethysts 
are  still  found  amongst  its  mountains;  and  asbestos  continues  to  be 
dug  from  its  quarry  near  Cape  Chromachiti.  Immense  salterns^ 
ana  reservoirs  for  oil  of  olives,  attest  the  industry  which  formerly 
enriched  the  Cypriots,  and  mock  the  scanty  stores  of  their  de- 
scendants. Here  the  cotton  plant  attains  a  perfection  nature  has 
denied  it  in  the  islands  to  the  north ;  but  its  excellence  has  de- 
clined ;  and  the  manu&cture  of  sugar,  introduced  by  the  Vene* 
tians,  has  not  survived  the  expulsion  of  that  nation.  Flights  of 
^nushoppers  (sent,  no  doubt,  by  the  Turks)  invade  the  island 
rom  the  east,  and  vq;etation  disappears  before  their  destructive 
Qyriads.  Long  and  crud  droughts  frequently  banish  every  ap* 
pefl^i^ce  of  veraure.  These,  according  to  our  author,  are  be* 
conAng  more  frequent,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  forests,  which  attracted  moisture.  The  same  cause  will, 
he  thinks,  produce  a  similar  effect  in  his  native  country ;  and  if 
timely  precautions  be  not  employed  to  prevent  it,  France  may 

Earticipate  ^  in^he  aridity  with  which  a  detestable  government 
as  struck  the  soil  of  Cyprus/  From  this  passage,  we  may  learn 
to  appreciate  the  candour  of  M.  Sonnini  with  raptrd  to  the  Turk- 
ish government,  since  it  is  so  severely  reprobatea  for  cutting  down 
the  forests  and  thereby  occasioning  drought  That  trees  have 
some  effect  in  promoting  rain,  is  a  plausibk  hypothesis:  but  what 
government  ever  thought  of  limiting  the  extent  of  its  plantations 
by  the  criterion  of  a  water-^auge  ?  Does  not  our  government 
quiedy  behold  new  plantations  rising  everywhere  around  us, 
tkough  the  recent  scarcities  be  chiefly  imputable  to  excess  of  hit* 
midity  ? 

Rhodes,  celebrated  for  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
activity  and  skill  in  navigation,  has  retained  only  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  of  the  three  which  it  formerly  contained.  It 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  whose  orchards  and  gardens  em- 
belHsh  the  environs.  The  Rhodians  are  still  expert  navigators ; 
but  the  produce  of  their  land  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
riches  which  an  intelfa'gent  culture  might  extract  from  a  soil  so 
prolific 

We  win  here  insert  the  only  two  geological  speculations,  in 
which  our  author  has  indulged  $  only  remarking,  that  neither  of 
(hem  is  new. 
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*  Tf^hen  wt»  d\n€t  our  yiew  over  that  immenfe  miinber  of  broad  ele- 
<vated  ]a«rn8»  of  fummits  of  mountains,  of  points  of  rocksf*  placed  with-* 
oiit  oAef';  and  very  near  to  each  other^  with  which  the  Mediterranean 
n  covered  on  the  eaft,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  this  extent  of  fea» 
thickly  ftrewn  with  a  multitude  of  iflands^  has  formed  a  continent  in 
times  the  moft  remote  ;  and  that  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  waters  of  the 
Black  iea,  ^rthquakes,  and  the  violent  a6libn  of  volcanoes,  have  tnun- 
^9ttd  that  ancient  country  of.  Greece,  and  torn  it  into  innumerable 
ihreds.  Vaft  and  deep  chafms  have  fwalloWed  up  a  confiderable  portion 
of  that  country ;  and  there  has  reinained  of  it  only  peaks  of  mountains, 
funowed  by  cavities  and  fiflureay  in  whi<ih  the  confufion  of  the  fub- 
ftances  attefts  that  they  have  been  overthrown. 

(  Each  of  thefe  iilandsi  the  remains  of  an  ancient  land,'  violently 
fiiaken,  and  for  the  moft  part  ingulfed  by  one  of  thofe  great  cataftrophetf 
of  Nature*  the  traces,  of  which  are  fo  ftrohgly  imprinted  on  the  furface 
of  the  globe,  has  near  it,  idets,  rocks  emerging  from  the  waters,  or  con-* 
cealed  beneath  themy  kdged,  fhoab,  fragments  of  its  ancient  jun£Uon 
with  a  neighbouring  ifiand,  or  with  the  continent ;  it  is  ftil).  eafy  for  the 
bbferver  to  follow  Tome  of  the  lines  which  conneded  thefe  lands  with 
each  other,  and  to  convince  himfelf  that  they  all  formed  but  one  unin- 
terrupted countty.  Who  knows  even  whether  it  be  not  in  this  part  of 
the  Mediterfknean,  rather  than  in  the  ocean,  that  we  mufl  look  for  the, 
fite  of  the  famous  Atlantis  of  Plato  i  That  celebrated  philofopher  of 
antiquity  has  faid,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  it  was  to  the  fouth  of  Attica, 
which  juftifies  the  well-fouiided  prefumption,  that  it  was  iituated  towarda 
Checoaftof  Libya.'  p.  151,  i^t. 

*  But  what  has  hitherto  efcaped  remark,  but  which)'  neverthelefs,  is 
an  important  obfervation,  is,  that  all  xht  other  ifhmds  of  the  fame  fea; 
lye,  with  refped  to  their  lengthy  in  a  north  and  fouth  dir^diion',  with 
more  or  lefs  inclination  towards  the  eaft  or  weft  ;  whereas  the  ifland  of 
Candia  extends  from  eaft  to  weft ;  it  appears  to  be  a  long  bafe,  on  which 
the  whole  Archipelago  repofes*  This  pectdiar  direSion  indicates  9L 
different  origin.  The  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea  are  the  fummits  of 
■MHintaiDS*  which  belong  to  a  country  whofe  plains  hate  been  fubmer*- 
ged  by  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Black  fea.  The  effedfca 
of  thn  vaft  fubmerfion  are  difcoverable  in  the  form  of  the  mafi*6s  which 
k  has  fttffisred  to  fubfift,  and  which  have  all  preferved  a  direflioo  paral- 
lel to  the  current  that  has  infulated  them»  and  whofe  impetuo&ty  haa 
been  broken  againft  the  iHand  of  Candiay  on  which  it  has  been  unable' 
to  pttke  any  impreilion.  May  it  not  be  fappofied  that  thefe  Very  wa- 
ters»  of  a  rapidity  fo  violent,  and  a  part  of  which  was  dir^iSted  towardf 
the  feuth-eaft,  repelled  by  the  lands  of  Syria,  may  have  exercifed  their 
aftion  in  a  diredion  contrary  to  their  firft  impolfe^  and  have  detached 
from  Africa  the  ifiand  of  Candia^  by  inundating  the  low  lands  by  which 
they  were  united  ?  And  this  conjedure  of  the  ancient  junction  of 
Candia  with  the  coaft  of  Barbary »  acquires  an  additional  ^  degree  o( 
probability,  when  we  pay  attention  to  the  fhallownefs  of  the  chacinel 
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which  feparates  thei&t  and  whofc  bottom  every  where  aflbrda  finuid- 
ings. '  p.  3iOy  211. 

Our  limits  were  inadequate  to  offer,  even  an  indistinct  sketdi 
of  the  various  places  described  by  our  author,  wk(»n  we  wiB  noir 
take  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours. 

*  The  afped  of  Salonica^  from  the  harbour^  aanouncea'an  agreeable 
enclofure ;  but  when  you  enter  it»  you  prefently  relinquilh  the  good 
opinion  which  you  had  conceived  of  it  r  ftreetSt  narrow  and  ili*paved^ 
a^  well  aft  crooked;  houfes^  flovenly  on  the  outfide,  and,  in  the  infide^ 
worfe  laid  out,  together  with  a  miferable  population,  induce  the  wifli  o£ 
feeing  it  only  at  a  diftance.  It  is*  neverthelefsy  one  of  the  fineft  town» 
of  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  moft  important,  from  its  pofition,  and  the 
richnefs  of  its  trade.  It  is  alio  the  feat  of  one  of  the  firft  govemncntft 
of  the  empire. '  p.  512. 

M.  Sonnini  found  the  Macedonians,  now  Albanians,  in  a  state 
of  open  revolt  against  the  Porte,  and  the  whole  country  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  banditti«  Infinite  address  was  requisite  to 
disengage  our  traveller  from  a  variety  of  dangerous  rencounters. 
Need  we  say  that  M.  Sonnini  possessed  the  requisite  address  i 
The- character  of  a  physician  was  the  only  one  in  which  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  travel  in  Macedonia  i  and,  what  mi^t 
formerly  Have  been  a  passport  to  Parnassus,  now  only  conducted 
our  author  to  the  summits  of  Olvmpus.  The  solitary  convent  of 
St  Dennis  terminates  the  habitaole  region  of  the  mountain?  be- 
yond that,  are  found  heaps  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  July.  He 
continued  to  ascend,  whilst  a  few  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  fiivour* 
ed  his  exertions ;  but  at  kst  these  forsook  him,  and  be  was  obl^ 
ed  to  contemplate,  from  that  station,  the  rocky  and  inacoessiUr 
summit,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 

*  The  reader  may  eafily  conceive  the  immenfe  extent  of  diftrent 
countries  which  our  view  embraced  from  the  top  of  Olympus*  lit 
feemed  to  us  to  touch  Pdion  and  Ofia,  which  form  another  chain  of 
mountains ;  and  the  vale  of  Tempe,  of  which  the  ancient  poets  have 
fpoken  to  us  as  a  place  of  delight,  appeared  to  us  a  very  narrow  gorge  ; 
and  the  river  Peneus  which  waters  it,  a  ftreamlet  of  water  fcarceiy  per* 
ceptible.  However,  we  there  remarked  every  thing  that  taket  place  oil 
very  lofty  eminences ;  a  very  iharp  cold,  waters  ftill  colder,  enormout 
fhelves  of  rocks,  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  and  alike  threateniirg 
heaven  with  their  point,  and  earth  with  their  fall ;  and  at  our  feet  big 
dottds,  which,  by  feparating  us  from  the  abode  of  men»  fieemed  to  place 
^s  in  the  habitation  of  the  gods. '  p.  55^. 

.  Much  of  the  ground  over  which  our  author  conducts  his  read- 
ers in  this  volume,  we  have  lately  traversed  with  M.  Olivier^  a 
writer  of  a  very  different  description,  in  whose  artless  pages  we 
discover  many  valuable  details,  and  much  specific  information^ 
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omitted  by  M.  Soimlni.  l^oth  of  these  ttavdlers  spoke  Greeks 
and  neither  imderstood  Turkish ;  a  circumstance  which,  even 
witboift  ihe  help  <if  prepossession,  must  have  influenced  the  re- 
soltB  of  their  obsenrations  in  a  variety  of  particulars.  Both  avoid 
the  description  of  wsique  remains,  and  both  attempt  to  deline* 
ate  manners^  without  having  recourse  to  anecdote.  A  few  ex^- 
ceptions  to  tibis  last  remark  odcnr  in  the  ^ork  before  us;  but  we 
recoBect  none  in  which  the  author  did  not  discover  a  courage,  a 
dezierity,  or  pres^ice  of  mind,  never  sufficiency  to  be  extolled. 
Soch  anecdotes,  however,  are  not  always  the  best  for  illustrating 
the  Grecian  msiliners^  They  are  both  naturalists  $  and,  in  this 
department,  much  pleasing  information  is  afforded  by  eatch :  in 
oCher  resMCts,  there  is  little  similarity.  The  rhetorical  tone  of 
M.  Sonnmi  would  disdain  a  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of 
diction  observed  in  his  countryman ;  whilst  the  candour  and  per- 
severing research  of  M.  Olivier,  stamps  a  value  on  his  perform- 
ance, which  his  rival  is  usually  very  far  ftom  reaching.  As  tra« 
veHers,  they  beaiP  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  uiat  Arriari 
and  Cnrtins  do  as  histories  of  Alexander. 


Abt.  IIL  Natural  Tkeolcgy;  or^  Evidences  <^  the  Existence  and 
Attributes  of  the  DeitUt  collected  Jrom  the  Appearances  of  Na^ 
hare.  By  William  Faley,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle. 
London.     1802.    8vo.    pp.  586. 

^H£  name  of  Dr  Palev,  though  scarcelv  to  be  reckoned  among 

-^   those  of  the  great  theologians  and  philosophers  of  Englana, , 

is  probably  associated  with  as  large  and  as  enviable  a  portion  of 

Gbiro  approbation,  as  that  of  any  living  ecclesiastic.  With  less* 
iming  and  less  originality  than  some  of  his  distinguished  pre« 
decessors,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  nis  superior 
in  soundness  of  judgment,^  or  in  vigilant  and  comprehensive  sa- 
gacity. With  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  power  of  decision,; 
he  has  also  united  more  moderation  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  amon^  disputants ;  and  added  weight 
Ca  his  argument  by  a  certain  plainness  and  sobriety  of  manner,- 
that  is  iiuinitdiy  better  calculated  td  produce  conviction  than  the' 
sallies  of  an  aAibitious  eloquence. 

His  great  merit  lies  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  strong  or 
the  diflSmlt  parts  of  a  question,  and  in  the  judicious  selection  . 
and  perspicuons  arrangement  of  his  ar^meuts:  invention  is  lets 
Withm  his  province ;  and,  even  when  liis  conclusions  appear  to 
partake  of  originality^  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  they  have ' 
oeen  snggestedby  a  minute  and  scrupulous  examination*  of  pro- 
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pofiitioils  that  had  been  furnished  by  others.  His  oommoD  way 
is,  to  break  down  a  subject  into  as  many  di^nct  parts  as  it  rasOy 
appears  to  oontaini  and  to  make  each  of  them  tne  sulnect  of  a 
separate  and  rigorous  investigation.  In  consequence  ot  this*  his 
arguments  frequently  appear  to  be  narrow  and  circumscribed  is 
their  application  $  and  the  reader  ie  sometimes  apt  to  wish  for  the 
excursive  speculation  and  ample  range  of  a  less  accurate  reasoner* 
The  truth  is,,  however,  that,,  upon,  many  subjecta,  it  ifr  imposai*- 
bk  to  attain  pr«  ision,  without  this  formality  and  detaO.  So«^ 
phistry  always  delights  in  generalities ;  and  fallacy,  is  never  so 
safe  firom  detection,  as  when  inquiry  is  eluded  by  rapidity  of  pro- 
gretfsioB,  and  the  mind  hurried  from  one  half  view  of  a  subject  • 
to  another,  without  ever  being  permitted  to  reflect  upon  what 
has  been  presented  to  it. 

Almost  all  the  writbgs  dF  Dr  Paiey  relate  to  the.  highest  and 
most  important  questions  upon  which  human  reason  can  be  ex- 
ercised, and  appear  to  have  been  composied  with  suitable  caution 
and  deliberation*  They  are  elaborate,  rather  than  iageniotts^ 
and  seem  to  have  been.diligently  meditated,  and  carefuQy  arrai^ 
ed,  rather  than  to  have  been  conceived  in  any  fervour  of  imagi- 
nation, or  poured  forth  in  any  conviction  of  their  infallibility.  Toe- 
utmost  pains  are  taken,  therefore,  to  render  every  thing  intelligi- 
ble and  precise ;  and  more  anxiety  is  shown,  that  nodung  neces-  - 
sary  shal^  be  omitted-,  than  that  aU  superfluity  diouM  be  exclud- 
ed. All  cavil  is  prevented  by  a  jealous  strictness  of  eiqpressioii; 
and  a  few  homely  illustrations  are  commonly  sufficient  to  expose 
those  illusions,  by  which  a  false  philosophy  is  supported  in  so  ma- 
ny of  her  unsubstatitial  speculations. 

The  progress  of  time,  and  the  improving  ingenuihr  of  soepti- 
cism,  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  all  our  philosophical  produc-  < 
tions.  It  is  no  longer  enough  for  a  writer  on-  morality  or  religion^ 
to  ei^lain  and  enforce  his  own  conceptions  upon  those  important 
stUbjects ;  he  must  make  way  for  their  ree^tion  by  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  errors,  and  must  be  upon  the  alert  at  every 
stage  of  his  progress.  He  must  advance  with  circums)>ection  as 
weU  as  boldness,  and  fortify  every  position  against  the  attacks  of 
a  vigilant  and  formidable  adversary.  As  the  forms  of  error,  too^ 
are  infinite  and  contradictory,  he  must  incessantly  be  changing  his 
postuTO  of  defence,  or  direction  of  attack  ^  what  serves  for  the 
confutation  of  one  set  of  opponents,  being  frequently  the  pMext 
of  hostility  to^a  second.  In  this  situation,  3ie  management  of  such 
subjects  can  only  be  entrusted  with  safety  to  slaiful  reasoners,  and 
#X]>ert  logicians;  men,  who  will  ndther  give  quarter  to  sophist- 
ry, nor  consume  their  forces  in  unprofitable  contentions ;  who 
will  confine  their  hostility  to  the  propep  object  of  resentment, 
fiid  aeilber  use  their  victories  with  insolanoe^  nor  refuse  to  yieM 
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what  they  have  neither  power  nor  inducement  to  retain.  The 
great  art  in  all  controversies  of  this  nature*  is,  first,  to  bring  the 
argument  to  h  point,  and  tiien  to  ur^e  it  steadily  and  closely  to 
an  issue.  We  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  observed  both 
precepts  with  greater  judgment  and  address  than  Dr  Paley.  AH 
this  we  say  in  reference  to  his  former  publications:  that  which  is 
now  before  us  ivill  not  detract  from  his  reputation,  and  probably 
will  not  extend  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  no  one  looks  for  origin- 
ality, and  no  one  pretends  to  discovery.  Its  great  disadvantage 
is  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  vast  multiplicity  of  obvious  and 
ilecisive  evidences  that  may  every  where  be  found  for  its  illustra- 
tion.  The  great  book  of  the  universe  lies  open  to  all  mankind ; 
and  he  who  cannot  read  in  it  the  name  and  the  titles  of  its  Au« 
thor,  will  probably  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  labours  of  any 
commentator:  their  instructions  may  elucidate  a  few  dark  passa- 
ges, and  exalt  our  admiration  of  many  that  we  already  perceive 
to  be  beautiful:  but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  legible,  witnout  as- 
sistance; and,  much  as  we  may  find  out  by  study  and  meditation. 
It  will  still  be  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  what  is  forced  upon 
our  apprehension.  No  thinking  man,  we  conceive,  can  doubt 
that  there  are  marks  of  design  in  the  universe;  and  any  enumera- 
tion of  the  instances  in  which  this  design  is  manifest,  appears, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  impossible.  A  single 
example  seems  altogether  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand :  and  he 
that  cannot  discover  any  traces  of  contrivance  in  the  formation  of 
an  eye,  will  probably  retain  his  atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whole  sys- 
tem of  physiology.  We  are  apt  therefore  to  suspect,  that  the  chief 
vahie  of  tnose  publications  that  aim  at  establishing  the  being  of  an 
intelligent  Creator,  by  a  copious  induction  of  the  marks  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  creation,  consists,  either  in  their  subserviency  to  the 
pleasures  of  devout  meditation,  or  in  the  novelty,  arrangement, 
and  importance  of  the  physical  truths  they  eontain.  Upon  a  more 
mature  consideration,  however,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  but 
a  secondary  merit  in  the  work  that  is  now  before  us,  and  that  the 
reverend  author  has  done  a  great,  and  by  no  means  an  unnecessary 
service,  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  its  publication.  It  may  be 
Worth  while  to  consider  in  what  its  utility  principally  consists,  and 
what  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  task  of  an  advocate  of  na- 
tural theology  in  former,  and  in  the  present  times. 

The  ancient  sceptics  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  set  up  against 
a  designing  Deity,  but  the  obscure  omnipotency  of  Chance,  nnc^ 
the  experimental  combinations  of  a  chaos  of  restless  atoms.  The 
task  of  the  Theistic  philosophers  was,  therefore|  abundantly  e^sy 
in  those  days;  and  though  their  physical  scienqe  was  by  fib  nie^ins 
very  correct  or  extensive,  they  seem  to  have  performed  it  in  a 
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bold  and  satisfactory  manner.  They  appealed  at  once  to  tbe  onder 
'and  symmetry  of  nature^  and  to  the  regularity  and  magnificence 
of  the  grand  structure  of  the  universe.  The  great  phenomena  of 
the  heavensy  in  particulari  appear  to  have  arrested  their  attentioa  i 
and  the  magnitude  and  qniformity  of  tbe  planetary  movements^ 
seem  to  jbave  afforded  a  sufficient  proof  of  Divine  power  and  ia- 
t^lligcnce.  It  did  not  appear  to  them  any  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment, that  nothing  analogous  to  those  phenomena  could  be  finmd 
among  the  products  of  human  intelligence,  or  that  they  were  un- 
able to  explain  the  means  which  Divme  Wisdom  had  employed  to 
produce  U)em.  ^  Qids  hunc  hominem  dixerit^ '  says  Cicero,  *  ^ 
cum  tarn  certos  ccdi  motus^  tarn  ratos  astrorum  ordineSf  iamjue  fi»- 
ier  se  connexa  et  apta  videritf  neget  his  uUam  inesse  ratioMm^  eoque 
casu  fieri  dicat^  qua  quanta  consilio  gerantur^  nuUo  consUio  assequi 
possumus  P  * 

In  this  broad  and  general  way  did  the  theists  of  antiquily  pro- 
pose their  evidence  of  the  Divine  intelligence;  finding  it  easieri^ 
and  probably  thinking  it  more  magnificent,  and  better  suited  to  the 
dignitv  of  the  Deity,  that  the  proofs  of  his  exktence  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  ^reat  and  sublime  parts  of  his  creation,  than  firon& 
the  petty  contrivances  of  animal  or  vegetable  orgfmization.  If  a 
sovereign  mind  was  allowed  to  have  planned  the  great  system  of  the 
universe,  they  had  no  objection  to  admit,  that  bees  and  worms  might 
Ibe  generated  spontaneously,  or  even  that  men  and  animals  might 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  fertile  banka  of  the  MIe. 

In  the  mean  time,  physical  science  was  making  slow  but  con- 
tinual advances;  and  curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  more  immediate  causes  of  man  v  of  the  appearances  of  nature. 
Elated  with  these  discoveries,  wnich  ought  to  have  increased 
their  veneration  for  the  supreme  Contriver  of  the  whole,  they 
iipmediately  fancied  they  had  found  out  the  great  secret  of  na- 
ture i  and,  ascribing  imaginary  Qualities  and  energies  to  different 
classes  of  bodies,  tliey  dctlTronea  the  Deity  by  the  agency  of  se- 
condary causes,  and  erected  a  system  of  materialism  in  his  stead. 
It  was  in  those  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded,  that  certain  fidse 
opuiions  as  to  the  opposition  of  religion  and  philosophy  origi- 
nated, though  they  have  been  revived  and  maintained,  in  later 
times,  by  causes  of  a  dii!erent  description.  Those  whose  diqiosi- 
tions  inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation,  were  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  v/onders  of  nature  in  tne  gross  $  to  consider  them 
as  environed  with  a  certain  awful  mystery;  and  to  discountenance 
every  atten.pt  to  pry  into  tlieir  oriffin,  as  a  presumptuous  and 
profane  interference  with  the  councils  of  Omm'potence.  Inqui- 
sitive naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  apt  to  forget  the  Law- 
a'ver  in  their  zealous  admiration  of  the  law;  and,  mocking  at 
^  c  pious  horror  of  the  ignorant^  considered  the  mighty  fabric  oi' 
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mbe  HBiivenie  ts  litde  better  J)ian  a  piece  of  mechanical  jugglery, 
4hat  could  only  command  our  admiration,  while  the  cause  of  its 
movements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  rectified  by  the  progress 
of  those  very  specdations  by  which  it  had  apparently  been  pro- 
duced. When  men  began  to  reason  more  correcdy  upon  the  ap- 
pearanoes  of  nature,  they  soon  learned  to  perceive  that  the  minute 
texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  contained  more  wonderful 
fndicationsof  contrivance  and  design  than  the  great  masses  of  astro- 
nomy; and  that,  from  the  greater  complication  of  their  parts,  and 
our  more  intimate  experience  of  their  uses^  they  were  infinitely 
better  fitted  to  attest  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  than  the 
<remoter  wonders  of  the  heavens.  Boyle  and  Newton  carried  this 
principle  of  philosophical  piety  along  with  them  into  all  their  spe- 
culations. The  microscopical  observers  caught  the  same  spirit. 
!Ray  and  Derham  successively  digested  all  the  physics  of  their  day 
into  a  sjrstem  of  natural  theology.  A  late  editor  of  Dr  Derham 
has  insoted  most  of  the  modem  discoveries:  and,  as  nothing  use- 
ful or  meritorious  can  be  safe  Grom  the  aseal  of  injudicious  admir- 
ers, a  genius  of  Germany  has  recently  presented  the  public  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  dednc* 
ed  fixmi  the  history  and  habitudes  of  insects. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  syper- 
fluous  for  Dr  Paley  to  come  forward  with  a  new  work  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  so  simple,  and  already  so  learnedly  discussed.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  preceding  publications 
are  addressed  to  readers  that  are  supposed  to  be  already  entirely 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  designing  Creator,  and  seem  to 
have  been  chiefly  intended  to  promote  a  habit  of  pious  meditation, 
and  to  afford  materials  for  devout  reflection  on  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  They  are  not  constructcdi  at  least,  with 
any  express  reference  to  the  objections  of  atheistical  writers,  and 
neither  guard  against  the  cavils  which  they  have  made  as  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  evidence,  nor  directly  confute  the  false  construc- 
tions they  have  attempted  to  put  upon  others*  A  work  was  still 
wanted,  therefore,  in  which  the  evidences  of  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent Creator  might  be  detailed  with  sufiicient  amplitude,  while 
every  thing  was  omitted  that  the  most  scrupulous  scepticism  could 
chaliense,  and  in  which  the  fallacy  of  every  atheistical  hypothe- 
sis might  be  distinctly  exposed,  botli  by  a  strict  examination  of 
Its  principle,  and  by  the  selection  of  such  obvious  phenomena  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  Such  a  work 
we  conceive  Dr  Paley  had  in  view  to  compose  when  he  entered 
npon  tliis  subject,  and  such  undoubtedly  is  the  plan  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  publication  now  before  us. 

After  stating;  in  a  very  forcible  and  clear  manner,  the  nature 
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of  the  arguincnt  that  leads  us  fronii^be  marks  of  design  tip  (o  ft 
designing  Author,  and  showing  thattne  succession  or  generaiioii 
of  organized  bodies  can  never  account  for  the  original  contrivance 
of  their  formation,  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  consider  the 
devices  that  atheistical  reiisoners  have  fallen  upon  to  elude  the 
force  of  the  conclusion. 

*  One  ttheiftic  way  of  replying  to  our  obfervatioos  upon  the  works 
of  nature,  and  to  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  which  we  think  that  we  per- 
ceive in  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all  which  we  fee  muft  neceflarily  have 
)iad  fome  form,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  its  prefent  form  as  any 
other.  X^t  us  now  apply  this  anfwer  to  the  eye,  as  we  did  before  to 
the  watch.  Something  or  other  mud  have  occupied  that  place  in  the 
animaPa  head ;  muft  have  filled  up,  we  will  fay,  that  focket :  we  will 
fay,  alfo,  that  it  mull  have  been  of  that  fort  of  fubftance  which  we  call 
animal  Aibtlance,  as  flefli,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  &c. :  but  that  it 
ftould  have  been  an  eye^  knowing  as  we  do  what  an  eye  comprehends, 
viz.  that  it  (hould  have  confifted,  firft  of  a  feries  of  tranfparent  lenfet 
(very  different,  by  the  by,  even  in  their  fubftance,  from  the  opaque 
materials  of  which  the  reft  of  the  body  is;  in  general  at  ieaft,  com- 
pofed  ;  and  with  which  the  whole  of  its  furface;'  this  (ingle  portion  of 
it  excepted,  is  covered)  :  fecondly,  of  a  black  cloth  or  canvafs  (the  only 
membrane  of  the  body  which  is  black)  fpread  out  behind  thefe  lenles* 
fo  as  to  receive  the  image  formed  by  pencils  of  light  tranfmitted 
through  them ;  and  placed  at  tlie  precife  geometrical  diftance  at  which, 
and  at  wliich  alone,-  a  diftin6t  image  could  be  formed,  namely,  at  the 
roncourfe'of  the  refradied  rays :  thirdly,  of  a  large  nerve  communicat- 
ing between  this  membrane  and  the  brain  ;  without  which  the  aflion  of 
light  upon  the  membrane,'  however  modified  by  the  organ,  would  be 
loft  to  the  purpofes  of  fenfatioh.  That  this  fortunate  conformation  of 
parts  (hould  have  been  the  lot,  pot  of  one  individiial  out  of  many  thoa- 
fand  individuals,  like  the  great  prise  in  a  lottery,  or  like  fome  fingrular- 
ity  in  nature,  but  the  happy  chalice  of  a  whole  fpecies ;  nor  of  one 
fpecies  out  of  many  thoufand  fpecies,  with  which' we  are  acquainted, 
but  of  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  all  that  exift  {  and  that  under 
varieties,'  nOt  cafual  or  capricious,  but  bearing  marks  of  being  fuited 
to  their  refpe^ive  exigencies;  that  all  this  ftiould  have  taken  place, 
merely  becaufe  fomething  muft  have  occupied  thoie  |ioint8  in  every 
nnimaPs  forehead ;  or,  that  this  (hould  be  thought  to  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  (hort  anfimxr,  <<  that  whatever  was  there  muft  have  had  ibme 
form  or  other,  '*  .iB:t(>b.abfurd,  to  be  tnade  more  fo  by  any  alimenta- 
tion. We.  i^re.nAtv  contented  with  this  anfwer;  wc  filid  no  (atisfadion 
in  it,  byv^ay  of  accounting  for  appearances  of  organization  far  ijiort 
of  thofe  ofthe  eye,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  foffil  (hells,  petrified  bones, 
or  Qth^r.fubflances  which  bear  the  veftiges  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
cr^meAt^,  but  which,  either  in  rrfp€£l  of  utility,  or  of  the  (ituation  in 
whidi  they  are  difcovered,  may  (eem  accidental  enough.  It  is  no  way 
oT- accounting  even  for  thefe  things,  to  fay  that  the  ftone;  for  inftance, 

ivhlch  is  fho^'a  to  u?,  (fuppofing  the  queftion  lo  be  concerning  a  petrii 
■  ^^i*  .      .     . .   • 
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£cati<m)t  must  have  contamed  some  interna}  conformation  or  other. 
INor  does  it  mend  the  answer  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  singularity  <tf 
tithe  conformatiooy  that^  afler  the  event,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  computed 
what  the  chances  were  against  it.  This  is  always  to  be  computed, 
when  the  question  is,  whether  an  useful  or  imitative  conformation  be 
Ahe  produce  of  chance  or  not.  I  desire  no  greater  certainty  in  rea* 
UBOningy  than  that  by  which  chance  is  excluded  from  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  natural  world.  Universal  experience  is  against  itJ 
What  does  chance  ever  do  for  us  ?  In  the  human  body,  for  instance, 
•chance,  t.  e.  the  operation  of  causes  without  desigu,  may  produce  a 
.iren,  a  wart«  a  mole,  a  pimple,  but  never  an  eye.  Amongst  inani- 
jmate  substances,  a  clod,  a  pebble,  a  liquid  drop,  might  be ;  but  nt' 
ver  was  a  watch,  a  telescope,  an  organized  body  of  any  kind,  an- 
aweong  a  valuable  purpose  by  a  complicated  mechanism,  the  effect 
4iiL  (chance.  In  no  assignable  instance  hath  such  a  thing  existed, 
without  intention  somewhere* 

*  There  is  another  answer,  vdiich  has  the  same  effect  as  the  resolving 
of  things  into  chance;  which  answer  would  persuade  us  to  believe,  that^ 
the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  every  other  animaU  every 
plant*  indeed  every  organized  body  which  we  see,  are  only  so  many 
out  of  the  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  being,  which  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages  has  brought  into  existence ;  that  the  present 
world  is  the  relic  of  that  variety ;  millions  of  other  bodily  forms 
and  other  species  having  peridied,  being,  by  the  defect  of  their  con* 
stitudon*  incapable  of  preservation,  or  of  continuance  by  generation. 
Now»  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  conjecture,  in  any  thing 
which  we  observe  in  the  works  of  nature ;  no  such  experiments  are 
going  on  at  present ;  no  such  energy  operates  as  that  which  is  here 
supposed,  and  which  should  be  constantly  pushmg  into  existence  new 
varieties  of  beings ;  nor  are  there  any  appearances  to  support  an  opi- 
nion, that  every  possible  combination  of  vegetable  or  animal  struc- 
jture  has  formerly  been  tried.  Mnltitudes  of  conformations,  both  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  may  be  conceived  capable  of  existence  and 
succession,  which  yet  do  not  exist.  Perhaps,  almost  as  many  forms ' 
of  plants  might  have  been  found  in  the  fields,  as  figures  of  plants 
can  be  delineated  upon  paper.  A  countless  variety  of  animals  might 
have  existed,  which  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  supposition  here  stated* 
we  should  see  unicorns  and  mermaids,  sylphs  and  centaurs ;  the  fan- 
cies of  painters,  and  the  fables  of  poets,  realized  by  examples.  Or, 
if  ic  be  alleged  that  these  may  transgress  the  limits  of  possible  life 
;ind  propagation,  we  might,  at  least,  have  nations  of  human  beings 
without  nails  upon  their  fingers,  with  more  or  fewer  fingers  and  toes 
.than  ten ;  some  with  one  eye,  others  with  one  ear,  with  one  nostril, 
or  without  the  sense  of  smelling  at  all.  All  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  imaginable  varieties,  might  live  and  propagate.  We  may  mo- 
dify any  one  species  many  different  ways,  all  consistent  with  life,  and 
with  the  actions  necessary  to  preservation,  although  affording  differ- 
fox  degrees  of  conveniency  and  enjoyment  to  the  animal.  And  if 
we  c>irry  theie  modifications  through  the  different  species  which  ar§ 
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l^nown  to  sdb$ist»  dici r  nmnber  would  be  inealciilabie.  No  teuoii 
can  be  given,  why,  if  these  deperdits  ever  exifted,  dief  havener 
disappeared.  Yet,  if  all  possible  existences  have  been  tiiedf  daejr 
jnust  have  formed  part  of  the  catalogue.  *    p.  65— 70* 

^  To  the  marks  of  contrivance  discoverable  in  animal  bodies,  and 
-to  the  argument  deduced  from  them,  in  proof  of  design,  and  of  m 
designing  Creator,  this  turn  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  given,  vis. 
4hat  the  parts  were  not  intended  for  the  use,  but  that  the  use  arose 
ont.of  the  parts.  This  distinction  is  intelligible.  A  cabinec-naker 
rubs  his  mahogany  with  fish  skin  ^  yet  it  would  be  too  much  to  a»- 
•sert,  that  the  skin  of  the  dog-fidi  was  made  rough  and  grannbfied 
on  purpose  for  the  polishing  of  wood,  and  the  use  of  cabinet-maketv. 
Therefore  the  distinction  is  intelligible.  But  I  think  that  thione  ii 
very  little  place  for  it  in  the  woiks  of  nature.  When  roundly  and 
generally  affirmed  of  them,  as  it  hath  sometimes  been,  it  amoon 
to  such  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it  wosld  be  to  say,  lliat  ai 
the  implements  of  the  cabinet-makeijs  woiicshop,  as  well  as  his  ftdi- 
akin,  were  substances  accidentally  con%urated,  which  be  had  picked 
up,  and  converted  to  his  use ;  that  his  adzes,  saws,  planes,  and  gini- 
Wts,  wete  not  made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut,  smooth,  shape  out,  or 
bore  wood  vrkdi ;  but  that,  i^ese  things  being  made,  no  matter  witk 
what  design,  or  whether  with  any,  the  cabihet*maker  perceived  that 
Chey  were  applicable  to  his  purpose,  and  turned  them  to  accomit. 

*  But  again — So  far  as  this  solution  is  attempted  to  be  applied  t» 
&ose  parts  of  animals,  the  action  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  it  is  fraught  with  still  more  evident  absurdity.  Is 
it  possible  to  believe,  that  the  eye  was  formed  without  any  regard  to 
vision ;  thatit  was  the  animal  itself  v^idi  found  out,  that,  thoagb 
formed  with  no  such  intention,  it  would  serve  to  see  with ;  and  that 
the  use  of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  sight,  resulted  from  this  disco- 
very, and  the  animal's  application  of  it  ?  The  same  question  may 
be  a^ed  of  the  ear ;  the  same  of  all  the  senses.  None  of  the  senses 
fandamentally  depend  upon  the  election  of  the  animal ;  consequent- 
ly neither  upon  his  sagacity  nor  his  experience.  It  is  the  impression 
which  objects  make  upon  them,  that  constitutes  their  use.  Under 
that  impression  he  is  passive.  He  may  bring  objects  to  the  sense, 
or  Within  its  reach :  he  may  select  these  objects :  but  over  the  im« 
pression  itself  he  has  no  power,  or  very  little ;  and  that  properly  is 
the  sense. 

*  Secondly*  there  are  many  parts  of  animal  bodies  which- seem  to 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  senses 
do,  and  yet,  with  respect  to  which,  this  solution  is  equally  unsatisfac* 
tory.  If  we  apply  the  solution  to  the  human  body,  for  instance,  it 
forms  itself  into  questions  upon  which  no  reasonable  mind  can  doubt ; 
such  as,  whether  the  teeth  were  made  expressly  for  the  mastication  of 
food,  the  feet  for  walking,  the  hands  for  holding ;  or  whether,  these 
things  being  as  they  are,  being  in  fact  in  the  animal's  possession,  his 
own  ingenuity  taught  him  tliat  they  were  convertible  to  these  purposes, 
though  no  such  purposes  were  contemplated  in  their  formation? 
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'  All  ^t  there  is  of  the  appearance  of  reasoa  in  this  wajof  oonsU 
dering  the  subject  is,  that»  in  some  cases,  the  orgaoizatton  seeips  to  de« 
termme  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  its  choice,  to  a  particular  mode 
of  life;  which>  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  called,  *'  the  use  arising  ont 
<yf  die  part. "  Now,  to  all  the  instances,  in  which  there  is  any  place 
jbr  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  organization  determines 
die  animal  to  habits  beneficial  and  ssdntary  to  itself;  and  that  this  ef- 
fect would  not  be  seen  so  regularly  to  follow,  if  the  several  organiza* 
tions  did  not  bear  a  concerted  and  contrived  relation  to  the  substances 
by  i^ich  the  animal  was  surrounded.  They  would,  otherwise,  be  ca- 
pacfties  without  objects;  powers  without  emj^oyment.  The  web-foot 
detemines,  yoo  say,  the  duck  to  swim:  but  what  would  that  avail,  if 
tbeie  were  no  water  to  swim  in  i  The  strong,  hooked  bill,  and  sharp 
talons  of  one  species  of  bird  determine  it  to  prey  upon  animals :  the 
aoft,  straight  boll,  and  weak  claws,  of  another  species,  determine  it  to 
pick  up  seeds:  but  neither  determination  could  take  e&ct  in  providing 
tot  the  sustenanceof  Ae  birds,  if  animal  bodies  and  vegetable  seeds  did 
not  lye  within  their  reach.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill,  an4 
f  onrae,  and  claws  of  the  woodpecker,  determines  that  bird  to  search 
for  hiy  food  amongst  the  insects  lodged  behind  the  bark,  or  in  the  woo4 
of  decayed  trees :  but  what  would  this  profit  him,  if  there  were  no  trees, 
no  decayed  trees,  no  insects  lodged  under  their  bark,  or  in  their  trunk  i 
The  proboscis  with  which  the  bee  is  furnished,  determines  htm  to  seek 
for  honey ;  but  what  would  that  signify,  if  flowers  supplied  none  ? 
Faculties,  thrown  down  upon  animals  at  random,  and  without  refer* 
ence  to  the  objects  amidst  which  they  are  placed,  would  not  produce 
to  them  the  services  and  benefits  which  we  see  :  and  if  there  be  that 
reference,  then  there  is  intentiout 

*  Lastly,  The  solution  fails  entirely,  when  applied  to  plants,  t^e 
parts  of  plants  answer  their  uses,  without  any  concurrence  from  the 
will  or  choice  of  the  plant. '    p.  72-76. 

Another  great  objection  to  the  popular  argument  from  the 
appearances  of  design,  is  derived  from  the  imperfection  of  hu* 
man  faculties,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  perceiving  in 
what  manner  intelligence  has  been  employee!  in  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  creation.  All  our  ideas  of  intelligence  being  de- 
rived from  the  consciousness  of  its  existence  in  human  crea- 
tures, it  is  plain,  that  the  analogical  argument  for  its  existence 
in  the  Author  of  the  universe,  is  more  close,  and  more  irresisti- 
ble, when  his  works  bear  some  ol;)vious  and  undeniable  analogy 
fo  the  products  of  (mr  power,  industry,  and  skill;  when  we  com* 
prehend  the  end,  and  are  able  to  judge  of  the  efScacy  and  adapts* 
ation  of  the  means.  For  this  reason,  Dr  Paley  has,  with  great 
judgment,  selected  the  mechanical  functions  and  contrivances  in 
orffani^ed  bodies,  as  proofs  of  design,  in  preference  to  those  pe- 
culiar and  inexplicable  properties  which  human  art  can  neitncr 
bestow  nor  make  use  of.  Though  these  latter  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce the  most  wopderful  effects,  and  aBbrd  to  a  pious  miadthe 
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most  admirable  specimens  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodnessi  still 
they  are  undoubtedly  less  serviceable  in  the  contest  with  atheists^ 
they  make  the  analogical  armament  more  loose  and  remote,  and 
gtve  occasion  to  the  introductioh  of  delusive  and  unme&ning 
phrases.  The  un'believer  always  finds  his  advantage  in  referring 
to  a  principle,  of  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  and  his  an;* 
Kilj^oaist  are  equafljr  tgoorant»  and  is  enabled  at  least  to  perplex 
and  prolong  the  <u>mbat,  by  attributinff  the  work^  ^f  the  iSiatr 
M_  (to  a  principle  of  irrUabUittff  or  a  principle  of  aggregafioth  Fhicb 
he  fitncies  can  be  conceiv^  to  operate  without  the  conlsroul  of 
intelligence.  To  tnevkanical  phenomena  the  same  evasive  rean- 
aoning  cannot  be  applied:  the  end  to  be  accomplished  is  in  these 
Amitar  and  apparent,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  accomplish- 
ed are  distinctly  perceived  and  comprehended.  If  any  arrange* 
inent  of  matter,  however,  can  give  us  assurance  of  the  agency  of 
intelligence,  the  arrangement  of  living  and  oi^ani^ed  bomes  must 
afibrd  that  proof  in  its  fullest  perfection.  ^ 

With  a  view  to  these  observations,  the  author  then  proceeds  to 
make  a  rainiite  survey  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  and  particularlv  in  tiie  human  frame;  he  goes  over  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  the  bones^  the  musclesy  the  blood-vesselsp 
intettines^  &c.  and  examines  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  different 
dasses  of  animals,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  each  to  the  exi^en- 
jdes  of  its  respective  situation.  From  a  detail  of  this  aortf  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  any  extracts.  ^Ve  select  th^  following  as  in* 
stances  of  the  reverend  author's  acute  and  vigilant  observation. 
.  *  The  vaiiety,  quickness,  and  precision,  of  which  muscular  motioa 
is  capable,  are  seen,  I  diink,  in  no  part  so  remarkably  as  in  the  ioi^ue. 
It  is  worth  any  man's  while  to  watch  the  agility  of  his  tongue  $  the 
wonderful  prompttcude  with  which  it  executes  changes  of  position,  and 
die  perfect  exactness.  Each  syllable  of  articulated  sound  requires  for 
iu  utterance  a  specific  acdon  of  the  tongue,  and  of  the  pans  adjacent 
to  it.  The  disposition  and  configuration  of  the  mouth,  appertaining 
to  every  letter  and  word,  is  not  only  peculiar,  but,  if  nicely  and  accu- 
rately attended  to,  perceptible  l;o  the  sight ;  insomuch  that  curioos 
persons  have  availed  themselves  of  this  circupastance  to  teach  the  deaf 
to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  by  others.  In  the  same  per- 
son, and  after  his  hfibit  of  speaking  is  formed,  one,  and  only  one  posi- 
tion of  the  pHrts,  will  produce  a  given  articulate  sound  correctly.  How 
instantaneously  are  these  positions  assumed  and  dismissed !  how  nu* 
merous  are  the  permutations,  how  various,  yet  how  infallible  !  Arbi- 
trary and  antic  variety  is  not  the  thing  we  admire)  but  variety  obeying 
a  rtde,  conducing  to  an  effect,  and  commensurate  with  exigencies  infi- 
nitely diversified.  I  believe  also  that  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  corre> 
'  sponds  with  these  observations  upon  it»  activity.  The  muscles  of  the 
tongue  are  so  numerous,  and  so  implicated  with  one  another,  that  they 
cannpt  }>e  Drgced  by  .the  r^cpst  dissection ;  neyerthelessj  w)2ich  b  a  grea^ 
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perfecdc^  of  tbe  organ^  neither  the  number^  nor  thecomplexttyi  nor 
-what  might  seem  to  be  the  enunsrlement  of  its  fibres,  2n  anywise  im- 
pede its  motion,  or  render  the  determination  or  saccess  of  its  efforts 
imcertain*'    p.  141-14S* 

*  Or  let  a  person  only  observe  his  own  h'and  whilst  he  is  writing  ^r- 
the  number  of  muscles  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen ;  how. 
tbe  joint  and  adjusted  operation  of  several  tendons  is  concerned  in  e- 
'tery  stroke,  yet  that  five  hundred  such  strokes  are  drawn  in  a  minute*. 
Not  a  letter  can  be  turned  without  more  than  one  or  two  or  three  ten* 
dinous  contractions,  definree*.  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  tendon,  and 
as  to  the  space  through  which  the  contraction  moves  ;^  yet  bow  cor« 
rently  does  tbe  work  proceed  I  and,  when  we  look  at  it,  how  faithful 
have  the  muscles  been  to  their  duty,>  how  true  to  tbe  order  which 
endeavour  or  habit  hath  inculcated !     For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
whHst  a  man's  handwriting  n  the  same,  an  exactitude  of  order  is. 
preserved,  whether  he  write  well  or  ill. '     p^  14r7,  14^. 

'  Another  exquisite  structure,  differing,  indeed,  from  the  four  pre* 
ceding  instances^  in  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  fiuids, 
but  still  belonging,  like  these,  to  the  class  of  pipes  or  conduits  of  the 
body,  is  seen  in  the  larynx.    We  all  know,  tiiat  there  go  down  the 
throat  two  pipes,  one  leading  to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the  lungs ;, 
the  one  bemg  the  passage  for  the  food,  the  other  for  the  breath  and 
▼oice :  we  know  also,  that  both  these  passages  open  into  the  bottom  of 
tbe  mouth ;  the  gullet,  necessarily,  for  the  conveyance  of  food ;  and 
the  windpipe,  for  speech,  and  the  modulation  of  sound,  not  much  less 
so :  therefore,  the  difficulty  was,  the  passages  being  so  contiguous,  to 
prevent  the  food,  especially  the  liquids,  which  we  swallow  into  the  sto- 
niacbf  from  entering  the  windpipe,  t»  e.  the  road  to  the  lungs ;.  the 
consequence  of  which  error,  when  it  does  happen,  is  perceived  by  the 
convulsive  throes  that  are  instantly  produced.    This  business,  whidi  is : 
very  nice,  is  managed  in  this  manner—— The  gullet  (the  passage  for 
food)  opens  into  tbe  mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a.fuanel,  the  . 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.     Into  the 
^de  of  this  funnel^  at  the  part  which  lies  the  lowest,  enters  the  wind- 
pipe, by  a  chink  or  slit,  with  a  lid  or  flap,,  like  a  little  tongue,  accu- 
rately fitted  to  the  orifice.     The  solids  or  liquids  which  we  swallow^, 
pass  over  this  lid  or  fiap,  as  they  descend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet. 
tioth  the  weight  of  the  foodi  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  coDcemed* 
in  swallowing,  contribute  to  keep  the  lid  cIojc  down  upon  the  apertare,. 
whilst  any  thing  is  passing;  whereas,  by  means  of  its  natural  cartilagt* 
npQs  spring,  it  raises  itself  a  litde,  as  soon  as  the  food  is  passed,  thereby 
allowing  a  free  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  respiration  of  air  by  the  lungs. 
And  we  may  here  remark  the  almost  complete  success  of  the  expedient, 
viz.  how  seldom  it  fails  of  its  purpose,  compared  with  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  it  fulfils  it.     Ilefiect  bow  frequently  we  &wallov» 
how  constantly  we  breathe.     In  a  city  feast,  for  example,  what  deglu- 
tv.ion,  wHai  anheUtion  1  yet  does  this  little  cartilaj^e,  the  epiglottis,  so. 
etTc^iu^i);   iL:erpDie  its  office^  so  securely  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
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^ndpipey  tfaat»  whilst  morsel  after  morsel,  draught  after  draoght^ 
are  coursing  one  anodier  orer  it»  an  accident  of  a  cmmb  or  a  Sto^ 
^ping  into  this  passage,  ( whidi  nevertheless  mast  be  opened  fer  the* 
breath  every  second  of  time)»  excites,  in  the  iivheie  company,  not 
only  alarm  by  its  danger,  but  surprise  by  its  novelty •  Not  two  guests 
are  choked  in  a  century.  *    p.  190-192. 

The  author  theii  proceeds  to  what  he  calls  prospeeiive  contri' 
vances.  We  give  an  instance  of  the  excdient  use  he  makes  of 
this  division. 

*  The  eye  Is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when  it  is  formed.    It  is  an  op*' 
ttcal  instrument  made  in  a  dungeon ;  constructed  fop  the  refiractsoo  of 

^ght  to  a  focus,  and  perfect  for  its  purpose^  before  a  ray  of  light  has 
nad  access  to  it ;  geometrically  adapted  to  the  properties  and  action 
of  an  element,  widi  which  it  has  no  communication.  It  is  about  in- 
deed to  eater  into  that  communication ;  and  this  is  precisdy  the  thing 
which  evidences  intention.  It  is  proviUfig  for  ihe^ure  in  the  closest 
sense  which  can  be  given  to  these  terms;  m  it  is  providing  for  a  future 
change :  not  for  the  then  subsisting  condition  of  the  animal ;  not  for 
any  gradual  progress  or  advance  in  that  same  condition ;  but  for  a  new 
state,  the  consequence  of  a  great  and  sudden  alteration,  which  the  ani« 
mad  is  to  undergo  at  its  binh.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  eye  was 
formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  d)e  series  of  causes  was  fixed 
by  which  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a  view  to  this  change ;  without  a 
prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which  its  fabric,  of  no  use  at  present^  is 
about  to  be  of  the  greatest ;  without  a  consideration  of  the  qualities 
of  that  element,  hitherto  entirely  excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  here* 
after  to  hold  so  intimate  a  relation  ?  A  young  man  ma!kes  a  pair  of 
spectacles  for  himself  against  he  grows  old ;  for  which  spectacles  he- 
has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at  the  time  he  makes  them.  Could  ftb ' 
be  done,  without  knowing  and  considering  the  defect  of  visStm  to' 
which  advanced  age  is  subject  ?  Would  not  the  precise  suitableness 
of  the  instrument  to  its  purpose,  of  the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the 
convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye,  establish  the  certaunty  of  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  case,  afterwards  to  arise,  had  been  considered  before^ 
hand,  speculated  upon,  provided  for  ?  sdl  which  are  exclusively  the 
acts  of  a  reasoning  mind.  The  eye  formed  in  one  state,  fbr  use  only 
in  another  state,  and  in  a  difierent  state,  affords  a  proof  no  lesscliear  o£ 
destination  to  a  future  purpose ;  and  a  proof  proportionably  stronger, 
as  the  machinery  is  more  complicated,  and  the  adaptation  more  exact 

*  What  has  been  said  of  the  eye,  holds  equally  true  of  the  lungs. 
Composed  of  air  vessels,  where  there  is  no  air ;  elaborately  construct* 
ed  for  the  alternate  admission  and  exclusion  of  an  elastic  fluid,  where 
no  such  fluid  exists ;  this  great  organ,  with  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
longing to  it,  lies  collapsed  in  the  foetal  thorax ;  yet  in  order  and  in 
readiness  for  action,  the  first  moment  that  the  occasion  requires  its  ser- 
vice. This  is  having  a  machine  locked  up  in  store  for  future  use ; 
which  incontestaibly  proves,  that  the  case  was  expected  to  occur,  m 
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wllicb  diii  ose  mi^t  be  eKperienced :  but  expecM&m  is  the  proper 
act  of  inteiligiBDce.  Considering  tbe  state  in  whidi  ai>  animal  exists 
h^hrt  its  birth^  I  should  look  for  nothing  less  in  its  body  than  a  sys^' 
teni  qS.  lings.  It  is  like  finding  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  bottom  of  die 
sea ;  of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  situation  in  whkh  thej  are  found ;  form- 
ed for  an  action,  which  was  iropossiUe  to  be  exerted ;  holding  no  re* 
lation  or  fitness  to  the  element  which  surrounds  them^  but  both  to  an- 
other element  in  another  place. '    p.  277**279. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  chapter  of  relations^  in  which  he  pointa 
oot  the  congniity  and  mutual  subserviency  of  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  same  animal ;  and  of  the  whole,  to  the  element  and  oecu- 
pation  to  which  it  is  destined.  After  this  comes  a  section  enti* 
tied  compensation.    The  author  explains  it  in  this  manner. 

*  Compensation  is  a  species  of  rdation.     It  is  relation,  when  the  dt-  - 
Jetts  of  one  party  or  oi  one  organ,  are  supplied  by  the  structure  of 

another  part,  or  of  another  organ.    Thus, 

*  The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant  is  compensated  by  the 
length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis.  He  could  not  have  reached 
the  ground  without  it :  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  might  have  fed 
upon  the  fruit,  leaves,  or  branches  of  trees,  how  was  he  to  drink  ? 
^ould  it  be  asked,  why  is  the  elephant's  neck  so  short  ?  it  may  be  anw 
awered.  That  the  weight  of  a  head  so  heavy  could  not  have  been  sup- 
ported at  the  end  of  a  longer  lever.  To  a  form,  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  necessary,  but  in  some  respects  also  inadequate  to  the  occa- 
aions  of  the  animal^  a  supplement  is  added,  which  exactly  makes  up ' 
the  deficiency  under  which  he  laboured. 

*  If  it  be  suggested  that  this  proboscis  may  have  been  produced  in 
a  long  course  of  generations,  by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  ele- 
phaat  to  thrust  out  his  nose,  (which  is  the  general  hypothesis  by  which 
It  has  lately  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  forms  of  animated  na- 
ture), I  would  ask,  how  was  the  animal  to  subsist  in  the  mean  time,  • 
during  the  process,  until  this  prolongation  of  snout  were  completed  ^• 
What  was  to  become  of  the  individual,  whilst  tlie  species  was  per- 
fiecting  ? '    p.  298, 299. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  upon  instinct^  in  which  the  au- 
th<Mr  very  successfully  confutes  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers, . 
who  refer  all  the  actions  of  animals  to  a  volition  excited  by  a  pre- 
sent object ;  and  continues  his  examination  of  the  structure  of 
insects  and  plants.  There  is  a  short  chapter  upon  tlie  elements f 
and  a  long  one  upon  astronomic,  which  the  author  introduces  with 
the  following  judicious  remarks,  which  may  serve  to  point  out 
the  superiority  which  his  systematic  argument  possesses  over  the 
pious  learning  of  his  predecessors. 

'  My  opinion  of  astronomy  has  always  been,  that  it  is  not  the  best 
medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator  ;■ 
but  that;  this  being  proTcd,  it  shavis,  beyond  all  other  sciences^  the 
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naj^ificence  of  his  operations.  The  mmd  wfaioh  is  bnoe  convincedy 
it  raises  to  subltmer  Tiews  of  the  Deity,  than  any  otiier  subject  af- 
fords $  bat  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  some  other  sahjects  are»  to  the 
purpose  of  argument*  We  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  examiniira^ 
the  constimtion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  very  simplicity  of  thesr 
appearance  is  against  them.  We  see  nothing  but  bright  points,  la* 
minous  circles,  or  the  phases  of  spheres  reflecting  the  lieht  which  fall» 
upon  them.  Now»  we  deduce  design  from  relation,  apatude,  and  cor* 
respondence  oi partus  some  degree,  therefore,  of  complexitjf,  is  neces- 
sary to  render  a  subject  fit  for  this  species  of  argument.  But  the  hea« 
Tenly  bodies  do  not,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Saturn's  ring» 
present  themselves  to  our  observation  as  compounded  of  parts  at  all* 
This,  which  may  be  a  perfection  in  them,  is  a  disadvantage  to  us,  as 
inquirers  after  their  nature.  They  do  not  come  within  our  mechanics. 
'  And  what  we  say  of  their  forms,  is  true  of  their  motions*  Their 
motions  are  carried  on  without  any  sensible  intermediate  apparatus  ^ 
whereby  we  are  cut  off  from  one  principal  ground  of  argumentadoa 
and  analogy.  We  have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  them;  no  in- 
vention, no  discovery,  no  operation  or  resource  of  art,  which,  in  this 
respect,  resembles  them.  Even  those  things  which  are  made  to  imi- 
tate and  represent  them,  such  as  orreries,  [Aanetaria,  cdestial  globes, 
^c.  bear  no  affinity  to  them,  in  the  cause  and  principle  by  whidi  their 
motions  are  actuated. '    p.  209,  210* 

The  next  chapter,  which  we  consider  as  the  most  important  of 
the  whole  work,  is  rather  unfortunately  entitled,  *  Of  the  Person- 
ality of  the  Deity. '    Its  object  is  to  prove,  that  the  cause  of  ail. 
things  is  not  a  general  and  incomprehensible  essence^  efficacy,  or 
principle,  but  a  real  designing  af^nt,  havins  an  existence  indc^ 
pendent  of  the  beings  in  whicn  Uie  marks  of  desijKn  have  been 
established.    In  this  view,  be  first  endeavours  to  wow,  that  ike 
universe  itself  ctainot  be  the  Deity,  because,  in  its  constitudony' 
It  testifies  a  contrivance;  and  this  necessarily  implies  9l  pre-existing 
contriver :  the  same  argument  evinces,  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  things  could  not  have  been  eternal.     The  learned  anuior'' 
then  observes,  that  atheistical  reasoners  frequently  endeavour  to 
impose  upon  their  antagonists,  by  a  repetition  of  mere  names^  vtk^ 
stead  of  argument  or  conjecture;  as  when  they  refer  the  order 
cf  organized  bodies  to  '  a  law, '  or  assert  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe  may  be  explained  from  *  the  tnechanism  of  its 
parts. '    A  law  presupposes  ah  agent ;  for  it  is  only  tfale  mode  ac- 
cording to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  and  mechanism  caii  produce 
nothing,  unless  there  be  a  power  to  whose  opereCtions  it  is  sub^ 
servient.     The  same  censure  is  passed  upon  those  who  would  sub- 
stitute such  words  as  *  principlCf  process,  or  generation, '  for  a 
real  explanation  of  the  cause  of  any  existing  phenomena.     Tlie' 
'  internal  mould^y '  by  which  Bufibn  keeps  his  orjgianic  pai^tiirietf 
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flom  mnniiig  i^tb  new  combiiialionst  meet  with  no  better  treats 
menit ;  and  *  the  appetencies '  of  Dr  Darwin  are  explained  and 
disponed  of  in  this  manner— 

<  Pieces  of  softf  ductile  matter,  being  endued  widi  propensities  or 
appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would,  by  condnual  endeavours; 
carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generations,  work  themselTcs 
gradually  into  suitable  forms  {  and  at  length  acquire,  though  per« 
haps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  miprorements,  an  organi* 
zation  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respective  propensities  led  Uiem 
to  exert.  A  piece  of  animated  matter,  for  example,  that  was  endued 
with  a  propensity  to  ^y,  though  ever  so  shapeless,  though  no  other^* 
we  will  suppose,  than  a  round  ball  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a  course 
of  agesy  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  millions  of 
years  (for  our  theorists  having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never  spar- 
ing in  droe),  acquire  vAngs.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  iii 
an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  animated  lump  which  might  hap- 
pen to  be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in  the  production  oijintf 
in  a  living  substance,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  l^ 
9odJeet ;  or,  if  it  took  a  different  turn,  would  break  the  body  into 
ringlets,  and  conclude  by  crauUng  upon  the  ground. '  p.  463,  464* 

^  The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection  with* 
other  conjectures  of  a  similar  tendency,  viz.  a  total  defect  of  evidence. 
No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  ob- 
eerved.  All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been: 
effected  by  these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  i  yet  not  an  ex- 
ample, nor  the  pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change 
being  known  to  have  taken  place.  Nor  is  the  order  of  generation 
obeoient  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  theory  is  built.  The  mam- 
nue  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusitation ;  nee  curtorum^  per 
muUa  sacidaf  Judaorum  prqpagini  deett  prapuiium.  It  is  easy  to  say^ 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  alterative  process  is  too  slow  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  that  it  has  been  carried  on  through  tracts  of  immeasureable 
time ;  and  that  the  present  order  of  things  is  the  result  of  a  grada- 
tion, of  which  no  human  record  can  trace  the  steps.  It  is  easy  to  say 
this ;  and  yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  hypothesis  remains  destitute  o^ 
evidence. '  p.  465,  466. 

The  analogies  upon  which  it  has  been  supported,  are  said  to  ' 
be  the  following. — The  bunch  of  the  camel  produced,  in  process 
of  time,  by  carrying  burdens  ^  the  naked  thighs  of  the  crane, 
heron,  stork,  &c.  occasioned  by  their  ancient  practice  of  wading 
in  the  water ;  and  die  pouch  of  the  pelican  distended,  by  theet^ 
forts  of  many  generations  to  cram  a  large  quantity  of  fish  into 
the  mouih.  On  this  statement,  Dr  l^ley  remarks;  in  the  first 
place,  ^ 

'  llat  the  instances  themselves  are  unaudienticated  by  testimony  t 
and,  in  theory,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  open  to  great  objections. 
Who  ever  read  of  camels  without*  bunohesi  or  wjth  bunches  less  tfaa9 
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those  wtA  which  they  are  at  pment  moally  formed  I  A  bnncb,  not 
unlike  the  camel's,  is  found  between  the  diouldert  of  the  bnffak^  of 
the  origin  of  which,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  account  which  is  here 
given.  In  the  second  example  \  Why  diould  the  application  of  wateri 
which  appears  to  promote  and  thicken  the  growth  of  feaUkers  npon 
the  bodies  and  breasu  of  ^se  and  swans,  and  other  water  fowls, 
have  divested  of  this  covermg  the  thighs  of  cranes  >.  The  diird  m- 
stance  which  appears  to  me  as  plausibfe  as  any  that  can  be  produced, 
has  this  against  it,  that  it  is  a  singularity  restricted  to  the  species ; 
whereas,  if  it  had  its  commencement  in  the  cause  and.  manner  which 
have  been  assigned,  the  like  conformation  might  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  other  birds  which  feed  upon  fish.  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  the  pelican  alone  was  the  inventress,  and  her  descendants  the 
only  inheritors,  oi  this  curious  resource  ? 

'  But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  controvert  the  instances  themselves, 
as  it  is  a  straining  of  analogy  beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  credi- 
bility, to  assert  that  birds  and  beasts»  and  fish,  with  all  their  variety 
and  complexity  of  organization,  have  been  brought  into  their  forms, 
and  distinguished  into  their  several  kinds  and  natures,  by  the  same 
process  (even  if  that  process  could  be  demonstrated,  or  had  ever  been 
actually  noticed)  as  might  seem  to  serve  for  the  gradual  generation 
of  a  camel's  bunch,  or  a  pelican's  pouch* 

^  The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generaUtff  is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  too- 
thers. The  HgamenU  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied  down 
at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  formed  by  the 
motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves;  by  any  appetency  excit- 
ing these  parts  into  action ;  or  by. any  tendency  arising  therefrom. 
The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way ;  the  conatus  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at  all,  but  the  re  ver^. 
The  valves  also  in  the  blood-vessels  could  never  be  formed  in  the  man*  , 
ner  which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  >n  its  right  and  natural  | 
course,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them ;  when  obstructed  or  refluent, 
it  has  the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  use, 
though  they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

*  The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theory  affords.  Includ- 
ing under  the  word  *  sense '  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have 
no  account  of  either.  How  will  our.  philosopher  get  a  vision f  or  make 
an  eye  ?  How  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which  blind  ani- 
mals, we  know,  haveneither  conception  nor  desire?  Affectingit,by  what 
operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  determine 
the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye  I  Or,  sup- 
pose the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ?  The  same  of  the 
other  senses.  And  tliis  objection  holds  its  force,  ascribe  what  you  will 
to  the  hand  of  tin)e,  to  the  power  p£  habit,  to  changes  too  slow  to  be 
observed  by  man,  or  brought  withiQ  any  comparison  which  he  isabls 
make  of  past  things  with  the  present:  concede  what  you  please  to  these 
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arbttrarf  and  unaittefited  sttpposkions,  how  will  they  help  you  ?  Hertf 
ifi  no  inception*  No  laws^  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  which  pre* 
▼ail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these>  could  give  commencemenc 
to  a  new  $ense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to^inqutre,  how  that  might  proceed^ 
which  could  never  begin. 

*  I  think  the  senses  to  be  tlie  most  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis 
before  us,  of  any  part  of  the  animal  frame.  But  other  parts  are  suffi« 
ciently  so.  The  solution  does  npt  apply  to  the  parts  of  aniinals,  which 
have  little  in  them  of  motion.  If  we  could  suppose  joints  and  muscles 
to  be  gradually  fornied  by  action  and  exercise,  what  action  or  exercise 
could  form  a  skull,  or  fill  it  with  brains  ?  No  effort  of  the  animal 
could  determine  the  clothing  of  its  skin.  What  conatus  could  give 
prickles  to  the  porctipine  or  hedgehog ;  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  ? 

*  In  the  last  place*  What  do  ihese  appetencies  mean,  when  applied 
to  plants  ?  I  an)  not  able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term  which 
can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants,  or  which  is  common  to 
both*  Yet  a  no  less  successful  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
what  obtains  in  animals.  A  solution  is  wanted  for  one,  as  well  as 
the  other. 

*  Upon  liie  whole,  after  all  the  straggles  of  a  reluctant  philosophy* 
ibe  necessary  resort  is  to  a  Deity.  The  marks  of  design  are  too  strong 
to  be  got  over.  Design  mast  have  had  a  designer.  That  designer 
mmt  have  been  a  person*    That  person  is  God. '    p.  469 — ^73. 

With  these  observations  the  learned  aifthor  concludes  his  evl<- 
dence  of  the  existefice  of  an  intelligent  Crexitor ;  and  proceeds^ 
in  the  remaining  chapters  of  j^he  book,  to  inquire  into  the  aitri^ 
butes  which  natural  religiou  authorizes  us  to  ascribe  to  liiiA.  Of 
the  natural  aUribiUes^  he  obser\'es,  that  though  thcit  ordinary 
names  imply  an  absolute  inffinity  in  the  qualities  thev  describe^ 
tre  merely  mean  that  they  exist  in  a  degree  beyond  all  comipBri- 
son  greater  than  we  experience  in  ourselves,  and  id  a  degree  to 
whicli  we  are  not  authorized  to  assign  any  limits  whatsoever* 
The  unihj  of  die  Deity  he  conceives  to  be  suflSciently  established 
by  the  uniformity  of  plan  tliat  is  observable  in  the  uiaverse. 

"The  goadtiess  of  the  Deity  forms  the  subject  of  the  last  chapter  ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is  rested  upon  these  two  propositions  r  first. 
That  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  iu  which  contrivance  is  per* 
ceiveUf  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial  5  and,  secondly. 
That  the  Deitylias  superadded  pleasure  to  animal  sensations,  be« 
yond  what  is  necessary  for  any  other  purpose  ^  or  when  the  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  affected  by  the 
operation  of  pain.  In  the  ilhistration  of  these  positions  we  meet 
fv'ith  a  great  number  of  very  aciite  and  judicious  remarks,  an() 
with  many  traits  of  the  author's  simpUcity  and  benevolence  oi' 
character*  The  langange,  also,  is  more  animated,  throughout 
this  discussion,  tlian  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  For  the  ex-* 
ibtence  of  evil  in  the  creation  of  a  lieing  whose  power  and  bene*- 
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volence  are  unlimited,  it  is  not  eaijr  to  account  sadflfactorily; 
and  though  many  consolatory  and  profound  observations  are 
made  upon  it  in  this  chapter  by  Dr  Paley,  we  do  not  think  that 
this  great  problem  has  yet  received  a  complete  solution.  Widi"> 
out  entering  at  all  into  the  general  argument,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  the  learned  author  has  founded  his  reasoning  for 
the  absolute  goodness  of  the  Deity,  upon  the  marks  of  beneficent 
contrivance,  in  a  great  plurality  of  instances :  and  that  he  con- 
cludes the  argument  wiui  observing,  that  *  what  is  benevolence 
at  aD,  must  in  him  be  ir^nite  benevolence,  by  reason  of  the  infi- 
nite, that  is  to  say,  the  incalculably  great  number  of  objects  up- 
on which  it  is  exercised. '  Now,  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  very 
dangerous  manner  of  reasoning,  since  the  infinite  nudevolence  of 
the  Deity  might  be  inferred,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  incal- 
culably great  number  of  beings  who  are  occasionally  subjected  to 
suffering.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  work  consists  of  a  short 
and  pious  exposition  of  the  important  benefits  and  comforts  that 
may  i)e  derived  from  an  habitual  consid^ ation  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  Deity^  and  of  the  fecilities  whidi  are  affi>rded  by 
a  firm  belief  in  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  both  for  tlie  reoqn 
tion  and  the  confirmation  of  our  fi&ith  in  revelation. 

As  a  collection  of  striking  facts  and  powerful  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  thispublication  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  very  favourable  reception.  The  task,  per- 
haps, was  not  very  difficult,  and  the  materials  were  certamly 
nbundant :  but  the  very  extent  of  the  subject  mi^t  have  per- 

!)Iexed  an  ordinary  reasoner ;  and  the  want  of  method  ana  se- 
ection  in  fofmer  compilations  had  actually  rendered  a  great  part 
of  them  unserviceable.  Dr  Paley's  chief  excellence  consists  in 
the  judicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  the  skill  and  confidence 
with  which  he  has  extended  his  array  to  every  point  which  athe- 
ism had  aflected  to  menace.  The  champions  of  natural  theology 
never  had  any  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  theii^ 
force ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  ever  kn^  so  well,  be- 
fore, by  what  precise  movements  they  might  secure  the  discom*^ 
fiture  of  their  assailants.  If  we  were  inclined  to  point  out  any 
defects  in  a  performance  which  has  gratified  us  so  much,  both  iur 
its  plian  and  its  execution,  we  would  observe,  that  the  metap^i-- 
tdl  objections  of  the  atheistical  philosophers  are  not  perhaps  suf^ 
ficiently  weighed  aAd  refuted :  it  is  probable  that  this  was  thought 
less  necessary  in  a  work  intended  for  general  perusal :  but  as  this^ 
tfeatisc  is  announced  as  the  completion  of  a  general  system  iit 
Ethics  atid  Theology,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  left  any  phusible  objection  unanswered. 

The  physiolo^,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  extremdy 
correct  throughont ;  and  it  was  not  witboui  surprisey  that  we 
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fSrand  the  i^everend  author  so  accuratdy  and  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  science,  and  improvements 
in  art.  To  every  well  constituted  mind,  it  must  be  a  pleasing 
fffid  animating  spectacle,  to  see  that  vigorous  understanding,  that 
had  been  trained  and  exercised  in  other  studies,  turning,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  towards  those  researches  that  were  n€>- 
cessary  to  complete  his  speculations,  and,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  pursuing  with  unbroken  ardour  that.de- 
tail  of  information,  for  the  want  of  which  be  might  bo  well  have 
been  forgiven. 

The  language  of  this  book  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  cKg- 
nity  or  elegance.  Perspicuity  and  conciseness  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  accomplishments  of  style  which  the  author  was  ambitious 
of  acquiring ;  and  to  these  his  praise  must  be  confined.  There 
is  a  great  cardessness  of  composition  throughout  the  whole  vo- 
lume, and  a  colloquial  homoiness  of  diction,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, that  does  not  seem  altogether  suitable  either  to  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  subject,  or  the  dignity  of  the  writer. 


Art.  IV.     The  Pichire  of  Petersburg.    From  the  German  of 
Henry  Storch.     8vo.    pp.  590.    Longman.     1801. 

nr^HE  city  of  Peter  the  Great,  owes  much  to  art,  and  little  to 
-^  nature.  That  prince,  in  order  to  render  his  suUects  a  com- 
mercial nation,  transferred  the  Imperial  residence  from  the  ge- 
nial cfimate,  fertile  territory,  and  central  situation  of  Moscow, 
to  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Ingria.  An  unexampled  expen- 
diture of  money  and  labour  hi»  confined  the  Neva  within  lofly 
banks,  in  some  places  faced  with  granite  $  stagnant  lakes  have 
been  converted  into  useful  canals ;  superb  palaces  have  usurped 
the  place  of  the  Finnish  huts ;  and  where  the  reeds  and  bulru^es 
dttstered  in  the  marshes,  the  Dutch  garden  now  displays  its  dip- 
ped hedges,  figured  yews,  and  insipid  regularity ;  whilst  expen- 
sive hot-nouses  pour  forth  the  most  delicate  productions  of  tro- 
pical climates. 

Few  ci^itals  of  Europe  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  mag- 
nificent mansions;  the  uiflerent  royal  residences  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  the  taste  displayed  in  their  construction,  and 
by  the  variety  of  their  styles  and  decorations.  On  a  marble  pa^ 
lace,  reared  for  the  acconimodntion  of  Gregory  Orlofi^  '  the  Eon- 
press,  '  says  our  aiiiliorv  *  had  the  connucnce  to  cause  this  in* 
bcription  to  be  cut — From  grateful  friendship.  *  Should  our 
readers  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  remark  with  the  style  of  the 
dedication,  let  them  recollect,  that,  ere  the  book  had  assumed 
its  preisent  form,  Catharine  the  Second  was  no  more* 
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<  We  should  probably  come  nearest  to  the  truth,  if  we  admit 
the  present  ( 1 800)  population  of  St  Petersburg  at  2SO,W0  per- 
sons.   This  residence, '  (for  Moscow  is  siill  considered  as  the  nie- 
tropolis),  *  consequently,  by  the  amount  of  its  population,  holds 
the  sixth  rank  among  the  capital  cities  of  Europe ;  since,  in  this 
respect,  she  stands  only  below  Constantinople,  London,  Paris^ 
Naples,  and  Vienna. '     Does  Piofessor  Storch  mean  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  represent  the  population  of  Constantinople  as  su- 
perior to  that  of  London  ?     *  Next  to  Vienna  comes  Amsterdam^ 
which,  according  to  Rcstcl  and  others,  contains  about  212,000 
inhabitants;  then  follow,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their 
population,  Rome,  Venice,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.'    Of  the 
population  assigned  to  St  Petersburg,  29,000  are  foreigners,  and 
of  these  17,000  are  Germans:  the  annual  mortality  is  sttted  so 
low  as  28  in  1000.     A  hundred  marriages  are  computed  to  pro- 
duce in  Petersburg  408  children,  and  one  is  annually  born  for 
every  SI'  persons.     In  the  last  calculation.  Professor  Storch  ap» 
pears  tohave  overlooked  an  observation,  which  results  from  his  own 
statement,  and  greatly  enhances  the  acknowledged  fertility  of  the 
Russian  females.     By  the  census  of  1789,  the  number  of  males 
was  double  that  of  females ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  proportion  has  been  changed  since.     The  same  circum- 
stance certainly  does  not  occur  in  any  other  capital  of  Europe;  and 
since  the  number  of  births,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popuiationy 
corresponds  with  that  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
Russian  females  are  vastly  more  prolific  than  their  ndgfabours* 
,    With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  lower  classes,  some  inoon* 
sistency  is  perceptible  in  our  author's  account.     At  one  tirne^  he 
commiserates  their  circumstances,  without  specifying  the  causes 
of  their  misery :  at  another  he  represents  tnem  as  Uie  most  in- 
genious, most  industrious,  merriest,  and  richest  of  plebeian  citi- 
zens, since  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
daily  wages  amount  to  half-a-crown,  whilst  the  necessaries  of  a 
Russian  labourer  may  be  procured  for  threepence,    lie  womeOi 
even  of  the  lowest  condition,  use  rouge ;  a  fact,  not  very  reoon- 
cileable  with  the  beauty  of  their  natural  complexions,  praised  by 
Mr  Storch. 

Amount  the  middle  ranks,  a  taste  for  dissipation  and  con- 
viviality 18  the  most  proniinent  characteristic.  Commerce  has 
wrougnt  her  usual  enchantments,  in  rendering  articles  of  luxury, 
articles  of  necessity ;  and  enhancing  the  price  of  both,  by  depre^ 
ciating  the  value  of  specie,  and  by  introducing  a  style  of  pit>fu« 
sion  incompatible  with  economy.  Hospitality  is  entirely  a  Rus- 
sian virtue;  but  ils  effects  are  confined  to  those  who  can  afibrd 
to  keep  a  carriage,  and  to  lose  their  money  at  cards.  Even  a 
philosopher,  if  he  would  philosophize  iu  good  company, -must,  at 
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JPetefsbufgt  take  care  frequeotly  to  recruit  his  card-pur^,  and  not 
€o  discover  too  much  penetration  as  to  the  causes  of  his  ill  success. 
£ight  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  the  smallest  sum  on  which  a 
famiiy  of  the  s%hte8t  pretensions  to  gentility  can  be  sttpportedi 
High  birth  is  here  in  no  estimation  $  a  liberal  scale  of  expense  is 
essential  to  admittance  into  genteelcircles;  and  rank,  derived  from 
station,  finds  universally  a  willing  homage.  This  respect  for  oifi- 
•<aal  station,  and  indifference  for  noble  birth,  appears  a  paradox  to 
Piofiessor  Storch.  Montesquieu,  however,  would  easily  resolve  it 
•by  the  principles  of  despotic  governinents,  where  all  dignities  ema* 
nnte  from,  and  revert  to  the  Sovereign.  Clubs,  where  persons 
of  both  sexes  assemble  to  dinner,  are  v^* generally  resorted  to; 
people  of  the  highest  rank  there  mingle  with  .traders  andartizans  f 
and  the  result  has  been  an  universal  refinement  of  maiMierst  ond 
much  polished  urbanity. 

The  highest  da&s  are  usually  possessed  of  fortunes  whidi  would 
be  considered  as  princely  in  other  countries.  Then*  domestics 
conMst  of  boors  from  their  own  estates,  and  sometimes  lunount 
to  several  hundreds.  The  same  magnificence  pervades  the  ynhcie 
€tlaUisfament ;  and  their  tables  display  the  productions  pf  every 
climate*  The  public  and  charitable  institutions  we  .deem  it  .su- 
perfluous to  particularize,  because  they  are  not  now  described  for 
the  first  time;  and  the  municipal  constitution  of  Petersbui^ 
would  aflford  little  amusement. 

Professor  Storch  has  drawn  his  picture  with  great  distinctness, 
in  lively  colourssand  we  resume  with  an  accuracy  proportioned 
to  his  Jong  residence.  His  readers  will  find  nothing  wanting  to 
complete  their  idea  of  this  luxurious  x^pital,  though  the^  may 
sometimes  complain  of  prolixity,  and  sometimes  of  repetition. 


Art.  V.  7%^  Dixnna  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri :  Consisting 
of  the  Infemo*-Purgat(M*io— -and  Paradiso.  Translated  into 
English  Vevse,  with  preliminary  Essays,  Notes,  and  Illustra- 
tions. Bv  the  Jlevereml  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M^yCh^lain  to  the 
Rig^t  Honourable  the  liOrd  v  iscount  Charleville.  3  vol.  8vo. 
London :  Caddel  junior  and  Davies.     1802. 

^T^BE  rude  poetry  of  eaaly  ages  possesses  some  high  excellences 
-^  which  can  never  be  attained  to  an  equal  degree  in  the  more 
polished  state  of  the  art.  Tliat  energy  and  siinplioity,  which  are 
then  its  chai*acteristics,  are  ^t  to  be  weakened  anci  effaced,  as 
men  advance  in  the  refinements  of  society,  and  in  the  arts  pf  com- 
position. True  genius,  indeed,  will  alwavs  be  distinguished  by 
vigour  and  animation ;  and  good  taste  wiu^  in  every  age,  reject 
she  glare  of  artificial  ornament.    But  what  poet,  studiously  com- 
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posiog  in  Ills  cloeet,  Cftn  hope  to  tnmtfine  into  a  salgect,  wUcb 
perhape  for  the  first  time  has  presented  itself  to  his  Ancj^  that 
•keenness  and  natural  expression  which  nrast  distinguish  the  songs 
of  those  bards  who,  in  a  cirde  of  brother- warriorsy  break  out  into 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  die  battles  and  deaths  of  heroes,  whidi 
they  may  either  themselves  have  witnessed,  or  may  reooUect  finoa 
the  tales  of  their  fathers  i 

A  great  part  of  the  beautv  of  such  compositions  peribhes,  no 
doubt,  with  the  occasions  wliich  produced  them;  and  the  extra- 
vagance  and  barbarity  with  which  they  are  commonly  much  de* 
fiiced,  render  them,  upon  the  ^ole,  unpleasant  to  a  polite  read- 
er. But  the  eariy  history  of  poetry  abounds  (like  all  other  eariy 
histories)  with  miracles:  and,  from  the  darkness  of  a  rude  ag^ 
poets  have  been  known  to  burst  forth,  who,  while  they  retained 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  period  which  produced  them,  have 
at  the  same  time  anticipated  all  the  refinem^ts  which  their  art 
was  aiterwards  to  receive. 

Homer  will  occur  to  everyone  as  the  most  conspicuous  exarofrfe 
of  this  kind;  and  it  is  surely  very  remarkable,  that  the  oldest  poet 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  should  still  be  by  far  the  most  ao- 
oomplished.  A  Jew  of  his  successors  may  have  excelled  him  in 
certain  qualifications ;  but  he  has  beauties  which  have  never  been 
equalled-;  and  he  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  rank  second,  even 
in  those  points  in  which  he  may  be  admitted  to  have  a  suparior. 
Without  a  rival  in  ardour,  vivacity,  and  eloquence,  he  is  inferior 
only  to  Shakespeare  in  extensive  observation,  mastery  over  the 
passions,  abundant  fancy,  and  vigorous  expression:  Fulton  alone 
isurpasses  him  in  loftiness  of  thought,  and  Virgil  in  majesty. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  understood,  that  a  siuiilar  phe- 
nomenon distinguished  the  revival  of  letters.  The  rude  roman- 
cers of  the  dark  ages  possessed,  in  some  measure,  the  same  poeti- 
cal advantages  that  belonged  to  the  origipal  inyentors  of  antiqui- 
ty. It  was  indeed  impossible  but  that,  in  their  productions,  the 
shattered  vestiges  of  a  more  polished  age  should  sometimes  pui^h 
out  from  the  bgivhArmi^  simplicity  of  uieir  own«  Tl)^  contrast 
may  occasiorialJy  have  a  good  efiect ;  as  we  art;  interested  when 
we  meet  with  the  huts  of  shepherds  among  the  renr^aips  of  palaces 
and  temples;  but  this  can  be  the  case  only  when  the  combination 
appears  to  be  natural  and  accidental.  We  should  be  oSendfd, 
were  the  shepherds  to  remove  the  mouldering  ruins  from  their 
original  position,  and  pkce  them  in  fantastic  shapes  alK>ut  their 
own  paltry  hovels.  Tnus,'  the  simplicity  of  the  romsncei%  and 
of  many  of  the  earlier  poets  of  modern  Europe,  is  defaced  with 
i<^:raps  of  learning,  and  unnatural  pedantiy.  Thnt  a  ^reat  and 
•eeomplisbed  poet  should  arise  in  this  state  of  the  art,  is  perhaps 
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cren  more  wondcriMt  than  the  ocenrrenoe  of  such  an  event  at 
the  first  dawn  of  letters*  It  is  easier  to  conceive  that  a  worU, 
replete  with  harmonv  and  beauty,  should  sprint  out  of  nothing, 
«t  th^  command  of  the  Deity,  than  that  it  should  be  moulded  out 
of  a  jarring  diaos  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry.  The  mantle 
of  poetry  might  drop  from  heaven  on  the  shoulders  of  Homer; 
t:mt  we  do  not  well  comprehend  what  kind  of  sorcery  was  employ<< 
ed  to  raise  from  the  infernal  regions  the  dark  but  powerful  spirit 
of  Dante. 

With  a  ^iiius  perfectly  original,  and  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  venerable  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  this  great  poet  possesses 
a  d^ee  of  polish  and  elegance  which  might  have  done  honour  to 
a  more  advanced  period.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  studied 
^th  so  much  attention  the  correct  model  of  his  master,  ViigiL 
The  Grecian  sun  of  poetry  had  set  upon  the  polar  night  of  those 
ages;  and  it  is  an  eminent  proof  of  Dantc*s  judgment,  that  he 
preferred  the  borrowed  beams  of  this  pure  luminary  to  the  other 
more  native  but  smaller  fires  that  sparkled  in  the  Latin  sky*  Yet 
he  has  soffisred  no  trammels  to  be  put  on  the  vigour  and  lioldness 
ef  his  own  conceptions.  Harmonious,  yet  homely;  concise^  yet 
clear ;  he  has  little  vivacity,  but  is  seldom  tedious.  ConductiiMf 
his  readers  through  scenes  the  most  horrible,  or  the  most  exalteq, 
he  is  constandy  in  possession  of  himself;  and  can  describe  the 
pains  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  with  little  more  emotion,  than 
that  with  which  at  other  times  he  enters  into  scholastic  reasonings* 
A  setded  ^;ravity  pervades  all  his  poem :  he  writes  like  a  man 
employed  m  a  serious  business :  ana  notions  and  images,  which 
would  transport  the  generality  of  poets  beyond  themselves,  seem 
to  pass  through  his  mmd  like  the  common  objects  of  his  thoughts. 

When  we  found  that  Dante  had  met  with  a  translator,  wo 
opened  the  volumes  with  very  humble  expectations,  and  with  a 
^iqK>sition  for  mudi  indulgence.  Our  expectations,  however, 
have  been  somewhat  exceeded.  Mr  Boyd  nas  an  equable,  easy 
style  of  versification,  commonly  somewhat  dull,  but  always  flu« 
ent.  He  expresses,  in  general  very  correctly,  tl)e  meaning  of 
his  original ;  but  he  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  using  obscuro 
phrases  which  sometimes  make  that  meaning  not  yery  perceptible^ 
Pante,  'for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  nis  ppem,  savs,  very 
simply,  ^  But  that  I- may  treat  of  the  good  whiph  I  founa  in  this 
yaUey,  I  will  mention  the  other  things  wbicli  I  ipet  with  there.  * 
Mr  Boyd  translates  these  words  in  the  following  unaccountable 
manner: 

*  Yet  telly  O  Muse  !  what  intellectual  ftore 
I  glean'd  along  the  solitary  shore ; 
And  sing  in  louder  strains  the  heavenltfJrcigJj^»  t 
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Upon  the  wh(de»  howerer,  it  appean  to  ui  lliii  Mr  Bojrd  htm 
done  as  much  for  Dante,  as  can  irali  be  done  mEo^sh  rhyme; 
and  is  iustly  entitled  to  [nraise  for  the  diligence  and  perseTeianoe 
with  which  he  has  executed  his  laborious  task.  It  is  probable» 
Jiowever,  that  a  prose  transbtion  would  give  a  better  iaea  of  the 
genius  and  manner  of  this  poet,  than  any  metrical  one.  M^Pher- 
eon's  Homer,  indeed,  is  very  heavy,  because  Homer  is  a  diffuse 
writer,  and  is  languid,  without  the  help  of  versification*  Dante 
is  remarkably  concise,  and  never  uses  one  word  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  There  is  a  naked,  severe  kind  of  poatrf,  to 
which  verse  seems  no  very  necessarjr  appendage.  The  poetry  of 
the*  Scriptures  would  lose  much  of  its  egict  if  it  were  done  into 
fneh'Cy  as  is  evident  from  the  versions  of  the  psalms  in  common 
juse.  But  as  we  scarcely  expect  that  any  one  will  set  about  this 
task,  though  a  much  easier  one  than  that  which  Mr  Boyd  has  ac- 
complished, we  recommend  his  translation  of  Dante  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

The  dissertations  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  several  poems 
might  have  been  omitted,  without  much  detriment  to  the  work. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  translation,  we  subjoin  the  following  passa* 
ges,  selected  from  each  of  the  three  poems. 

I. 

"  Thro^  me  t?ie  netdy-damridjor  ever  fleet ^ 
In  ceaseless  shoals,  to  Pain*s  eternal  seat ; 

Thro*  me  they  march  and  join  the  tortured  crevc. 
The  mighty  gulph  offended  Justice  made  ; 
Unbounded  Pow*r  the  strong  foundation  laid. 
And  Love,  by  Wisdom  led,  the  limits  drew, 

II. 
•*  Long  ere  the  infant  toorld  arose  to  light, 
I  found  a  being  in  the  toomb  of  niglit. 

Eldest  of  cM-^-iut  things  that  ever  last  !^^ 

And  I  for  ever  last ! Ye  heirs  of  Hell, 

Here  bid  at  once  your  Kng'ring  hopeforewell. 
And  'mourn  the  moment  of  repentance  fOit  I  '* 

III. 
*  This  salutation  sad  mine  eyes  amaz'd. 
As  on  the  high  Plutonian  arch  I  gas'd. 

In  dark  and  dreadful  characters  pourtray'd. 
^*  How  dire  the  menace  of  the  Stygian  scroll !  *' 
With  deep  concern  I  cry*d :  The  Mantuan  soul, 
With  friendly  words,  my  sinking  spirits  stay'd-* 

IV. 
<'  Let  no  unmanly  thought  the  place  profane ; 
The  iated  hour  commands  you  to  restrain 
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The  sickly  fancies  bred  by  wayivard  fear  i 
Tliit  is  the  scene  I  promised  to  unfold : 
The  regions  of  eternal  Wrath  behold ! 

Kor  tremble  to  survey  her  terrors  near  1 

'^^H«e  those,  in  search  of  bliss  who  madly  stray'd 
From  Reason's  path,  by  Passion's  Inre  betray'd. 
Lament  the  sad  resnlt !  "  then  down  the  steep 
With  new*bom  hope  his  mate  the  Mantuan  led, 
Where  wide  before  my  wondering  eyes  were  spread 
The  horrid  secrets  of  the  boundless  deep. 

VI. 

<  Thence,  oh !  what  wailings  from  the  abject  throng, 
Around  the  starless  sky  incessant  rung ; 

The  short,  shrill  shriek,  and  long  resounding  groan, 
The  thick  sob,  panting  through  the  cheerless  air. 
The  lamentable  strain  of  sad  Despair, 

And  blasphemy,  with  fierce  relentless  tone. 

,VII. 

<  Volleying  around,  the  full,  infernal  choir, 
Barbarian  tongues,  and  plaints,  and  words  of  ire, 

(With  oft'  between  the  harsh-ioflicted  blow) 
In  loud  discordance  from  the  tribes  forlorn 
Tumultuous  rose,  as  in  a  whirlwind  borne. 

With  execrations  mixM,  and  murmurs  low. ' 

Jnfemo — the  entrance  into  HeU:  Canto  3.  vol.  i.  p.  lO^-l  Ir 


I. 
'*  Say,  t^ou  that  droop'st  beyond  the  sacred  flood, '' 
The  Holy  Virgin  thus  her  theme  pursu'd. 

But  with  a  solemn  brow,  and  piercing  tone, 
^'  Have  I  spoke  truth  \  the  sanction  of  thy  voice 
Must  clear  my  charge,  and  vindicate  the  Skies ; 
Thy  innocence  or  guilt  must  now  be  shown. " 

n. 

*  My  faculties  I  felt  so  much  confus'd, 
My  organs  falter'd,  as  to  speech  disus'd, 

Tho'  oft  I  tried  to  answer  to  the  charge : 
A  while  she  stood  ;  then  with  indignant  look. 
She  cry'd,  '*  You  have  not  drunk  of  Lethe's  brook. 

Your  Mem'ry  yet  displays  your  deeds  at  large.  *' 

III. 
'  Slow  from  my  lips  the  sad  confession  flow'd. 
More  to  the  eye  than  ear  their  movement  show'd 
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My  deep  conttition  for  mj  early  fault : 
As  when  the  Bowman's  hand  o'er-strains  the  string. 
Wide  flies  the  fluttering  shaft  on  languid  wing ; 
Thus  faii'd  my  words  to  paint  my  guilty  Uiought. 

IV. 
*  Deep  groans  and  tears  the  pow'rs  of  speech  suppreis'd» 
The  deep  concealment  laboured  in  my  breast. 

Too  big  for  utt'rance,  while  she  thus  declaimed : 
**  I  wing'd  thy  soul  to  that  empyreal  Hei^t, 
Where  the  chief  good,  the  Source  of  true  Deligbtt 
Thy  nascent  Faith  with  Heav'nly  hope  inflam'd. 

V. 
'*  What  deep  Gulpb,  or  insuperable  Mound, 
Cross'd  thy  plain  path  ?  declare. what  Magic  bound 

Thy  falt'ring  progress  in  Cibcjean  cham ; 
What  spell  could  bid  the  beam  of  Hope  delay. 
Before  its  light  was  lost  in  heav'nly  day; 
Why  was  her  beamy  torch  illum'd  in  vain  ? 

VL 
*'  What  charms  could  those  unreal  Phantoms  show. 
Which  fill  yon'  deep  nocturnal  Vale  of  Woe 

With  orgies  foul,  or  fix  in  torpid  trance 
The  sleepy  Soul,  that  you  should  leave  the  Streams 
Of  Life,  to  follow  to  die  Land  of  Dreams 
The  fiury  measures  of  their  moonlight  dance  ?" 

VIL 
'  In  bitterness  of  soul  I  heav'd  a  sigh. 
And  with  low  voice  essay'd  a  faint  reply ; 

Scarce  could  my  laboring  lips  the  accents  mould, 
As  with  warm  tears,  I  thus  confess'd  my  fault : 
^  Their  well-feign'd  looks  of  Love  my  Fancy  caught. 
When  you  were  summon'd  to  Emmanuel's  Fold. " 

Purgatorio — the  acctuatian  o^  Dante  by  Beatrice* 
Canto  SI.  vol.  2.  p.  951— S5S. 


XIIL 
As  when  the  faculties,  arous'd  from  sleep. 
Of  some  wild  dream  the  strong  impression  keep, 

Till  o'er  the  awful  scene  Oblivion  hold^ 
Her  cloudy  palm,  and  blou  the  Vision  fair. 
Then  eradual  draws  a  veil  of  formless  air. 

Which  soon  each  evanescent  Shape  enfolds. 

XIV. 
Such  was  my  feeling  as  the  Vision  fled, 

A  mingled  thrilling  sensie  of  love  and  dre^d } 
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It  vibrates  in  my  hesut^  and  burns  ay 
Ev'n  now ;  and  ob  !  bow  qaick  it  seemM  to  go» 
At  to  an  April  Sun  the  dnfted  snow, 

In  Taponrs  rising  from  tbe  vernal  plain. 

XV. 
'  The  pictnr'd  Series  tbns  of  times  to  come. 
On  leaves  desim'd.  witbin  ber  lonely  room. 

By  Sybil's  hands«  tbe  wanton  breeze  destroys 
**  P  all-surpassing  Source  of  raptures  high, 
One  scintillation  to  my  fif  ind  supply. 
One  glimpse,  to  show  tbe  Source  of  heavenly  joys ! 

XVI. 
^  O  tone  my  tongue  to  that  seraphic  strain. 
That  bids  tbe  Imafl;et  duly.  pressM,  remain 

Upon  die  gen Val  Mind,  and  on  my  own ! 
That  some  faint  trace,  tho'  by  reflection  view'd, 
May  give  a  Semblance  of  the  Sov'reion  Good 

To  the  dark  Souls  confinM  beneath  the  Moon. 

xvii. 

With  Beam  direct,  I  fac'd  die  vivid  Light, 
By  Instinct  led  $  for  had  I  tumM  my  sight 

The  least  degree  askance,  the  blinding  Beam 
In  sudden  Night  had  quenched  my  visual  powers ; 
Sut  this  I  met  with  more  collected  force. 

The  noon*tide  Glory  in  its  fierce  extreme* 

XVIIL 
By  uncreated  energy  refin'd. 
Boldly  I  dar'd  to  scan  th'  Eternal  Mind  : 

O  heavenly  Grace,  that  thus  benignant  bore 
A  Mortal's  daring  eyes,  that  travell'd  far 
Amid  thy  wonders,  till  th'  eternal  Bar, 

Upraised  by  Mercy,  bade  roe  look  no  more.  '-^ 

XXI. 

One  moment  of  Oblivion  swept  away 

More  from  the  mind,  on  that  distingnishM  day. 

Than  the  whole  course  of  Time's  o'erbearing  tide 
Could  drown,  from  the  first  dawn  of  op'ning  Light, 
Till  then,  when  Nrptuitx  saw,  with  new  denght. 

Tall  Aroo's  shadow  on  his  surges  ride. 

XXIL 

The  splendid  Scene  with  strong  attraction  drew 
My  powVs,  all  centred  in  the  glorious  view ; 

And  as  I  gas'd,  I  kindled  at  the  sight : 
No  Mortal  from  the  slorious  view  could  turn, 
Tho'  Worldl  should  dance,  and  Planets  round  him  bum. 

And  eWry  charm  to  lure  his  eyes  unite. ' 

J^ara£so^ik€ Beatific  Vision:  Canto  33.  vol.  iii.  p.  366-68. 
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Art.  VI.     AJjonsOf  Kin^  of  Caslile.    A  Tiagedj',  in  fire  Acts. 

By  M.  G.  Lewis.     Priee  2s.  6(1. 

A  LFONSo,  king  of  Castilcy  had,  many  years  previous  to  the 
-^^  supposed  epoch  of  the  play*  left  his  minister  and  general^ 
Oi-sino,  to  perish  in  prison,  from  a  false  accusation  of  treason. 
Caesario,  son  to  Orsino,  (who  by  accident  had  liberated  Amel- 
rosa,  daughter  of  Alfonso,  from  the  Moors,  and  who  is  married 
to  her,  unknown  to  the  father),  becomes  a  great  favourite  with 
the  King,  and  avails  himself  of  the  commancTof  the  armies  with 
which  lie  is  entrusted,  to  gratify  his  revenge  for  his  father's  mis- 
fortunes, to  forward  his  own  ambitious  riews,  and  to  lay  a  plot 
by  which  he  may  deprive  Alfonso  of  his  throne  and  his  life.  Mar« 
quis  Guzman,  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ottilia  in  love  with  Caesariof 
confesses  to  the  King  that  the  papers  upon  which  the  suspicion  <^ 
Orsino's  guilt  was  founded,  were  forged  by  him  :  and  the  King, 
learning  from  his  daughter  Amelrosa  that  Orsino  is  still  alive»  re» 
pairs  to  his  retreat  in  the  forest,  is  received  with  the  most  impla* 
cable  hauteur  and  resentment,  and  in  vain  implores  forgiveness 
of  his  injured  minister.  To  die  same  forest,  Caesario,  informed 
of  the  existence  of  his  father,  repairs,  and  reveals  his  intended 
plot  against  the  King.  Orsino,  convinced  of  Alfonso's  goodness 
to  his  subjects,  though  incapable  of  forgiving  him  for  his  unin- 
tentional injuries  to  himself,  in  vain  dissuades  his  son  finom  the 
conspiracy  \  and  at  last,  ignorant  of  their  marriage,  acquaints 
Amelrosa  with  the  plot  formed  by  her  husband  against  her  &ther, 
Amelrosa,  already  poisoned  by  Ottilia,  in  vain  attempts  to  pre- 
vent Caesario  from  blowing  up  a  mine  laid  under  the  royal  pa- 
lace ;  information  of  whicn  she  had  received  from  Ottilia,  stab- 
bed by  Ccesario  to  avoid  her  importunity.  In  the  mean  time* 
the  King  had  been  removed  from  the  palace  by  Orsino,  to  hi» 
ancient  retreat  in  the  forest :  the  people  rise  against  the  usurper 
Cffisario;  a  battle  takes  place :  Orsino  stabs  his  own  son,  at  the 
moment  the  King  is  in  his  son's  power ;  falls  down  from  the 
wounds, he  has  received  in  battle;  and  dies  in  the  usual  dramatic 
style,  repeating  twenty- two  hexameter  verses.  Mr  Lewis  sa}*s 
in  bis  preface, 

*  To  the  assertion,  that  my  Play  is  stupid^  I  have  nothing  to  ob-* 
ject ;  if  it  be  found  so,  even  let  it  so  be  said  :  but  if  (as  wai  most 
JaUely  asserted  of  Adelmom)  any  anonymous  writer  should  advance 
that  this  Tragedy  is  rmTnora/,  I  expect  him  to  prove  his  assef^n  by  quot- 
ing the  objectionable  passages.     This  I  demand  as  an  act  ot justice, ' 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  highly  dcUghted  with  these 
.symptoms  of  returning,  or  perhaps  nascent  purity  in  the  mind 
of  Mr  Lewis;  a  delight  somewhat  impaired,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
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opemno  of  the  plsiy,  by  the  following  explanation  which  Ottilia 
giyes  ot  her  early  rising.  * 

*  ACT  I.     Scene  I. — The  palace  garden — Day-break. 

t  Ottilia  ejiiers  in  a  night-dress :  Iier  hairjlovds  dishevelled, 
«  Ottil.  Dews  of  the  mom,  descend  !     Breathe,  summer  gales ; 
My  flushed  cheeks  woo  ye !     Play»  sweet  wantons,  play 
'Mid  my  loose  tresses,  fan  my  pantinp^  breast, 
Quench  my  blood's  burning  fever !  — Vain,  vain  prayer  I 
Not  Winter,  throned  'midst  Alpine  snows,  whose  will 
Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  congeal  whole  realms. 
And  Uanch  whole  seas :  not  that  fiend's  self  could  ease 
This  heart,  this  gulph  of  flames,  this  purple  kingdom, 
Where  passion  rules  and  rages  ! ' 

Ottilia  at  last  becomes  quite  furious,  from  the  conviction  that 
Caesario  has  been  sleeping  with  a  second  lady,  called  Estella ; 
ivherea*  he  has  really  been  sleeping  with  a  third  lady,  called 
Amelrosa*  Passing  across  the  sta^e,  this  gallant  gentleman  takes 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  ube  audience,  that  he  has  been 
paflfling  his  time  very  agreeably,  meets  Ottilia,  quarrels,  makes  it 
up ;  and  so  end  the  first  two  or  three  scenes. 

Mr  Lewis  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  in  comment- 
ing on  a  few  passages  in  his  play  which  appear  to  us  rather  ex- 
ccfydonable.  The  only  information  which  Ccesarlo,  imagining 
liis  father  to  have  been  dead  for  many  years,  receives  of  his  exist- 
ence, is  in  the  following  short  speech  of  Melchior, 

'  Melch.  The  Count  San  Lucar,  long  thought  dead,  but  sav'd, 
It  seems,  by  Amelrosa's  care*— Time  presses— 
I  must  away :  fareweL  ' 

To  this  laconic,  but  important  inflirmation,  Cffisai'io  makes  no 
reply ;  but  merely  desires  Melchior  to  meet  him  at  one  o'clock, 
under  the  Royal  Tower,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  fallen  under  our  obser\'ation,  of 
Jaihers  restored  to  life  after  a  supposed  death  of  twenty  years, 
the  parties  concerned  have,  on  the  first  information,  appeared  a 
little  surprized,  aud  generally  asked  a  few  questions ;  though  we 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  it  is  natural  so  to  do.  This  same 
Cassario  (whose  love  of  his  father  is  a  principal  cause  of  his  con- 
spiracy against  the  King)  begins  criticizing  the  old  warrior,  upon 
his  first  seeing  him  again,  lAuch  as  a  virtuoso  would  criticise  an 
ancient  statue  that  wanted  an  arm  or  a  1^. 

•  Orsino  enters  from  the  cave. 

*  C/r.«ARio.  Now  by  my  life 

A  noble  ruin  ! ' 
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Amelrosa,  who  imagineR  her  father  to  have  bankhcd  her  from 
his  presence  for  ever^  in  the  first  transports  of  joy  for  pardoD^ 
obtained  by  earnest  intercessions,  thus  e:fclaims.    , 

'  Lend  thy  doves,  dear  Venus, 
Tliat  I  ifiay  send  diem  where  Czsario  strays : 
And  while  he  smooths  their  silver  wings,  and  gives  them 
For  drink  the  honey  of  his  lips,  I'll  bid  them 
Coo  in  his  ear,  his  Amelrosa's  happy ! ' 

What  Judge  of  human  feelings  does  not  recognize,  in  these 
images  of  silver  wings,  doves  and  honey,  the  genuine  language 
of  the  passions  ? 

If  Mr  Lewis  is  really  in  earnest  in  pointing  out  the  coincidence 
between  his  own  dramatic  sentiments,  and  tne  gospel  of  St  Mat* 
thew,  such  a  reference  (wide  as  we  know  this  assertion  to  be) 
evinces  a  want  of  judgment,  of  whidi  we  did  not  think  him  cap* 
able.  If  it  proceeded  from  irreligious  levity,  we  pity  the  maa 
who  has  bad  taste  enough  not  to  prefer  honest  dullness  to  such 
paltry  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Mr  Lewis,  if  Alfonso,  considering 
the  great  interest  he  has  in  the  decision,  might  Bot  interfere  a 
little  in  the  long  argument  carried  on  between  Cesario  and  Or- 
sino,  upon  the  propriety  of  pnttii;g  him  to  death.    To  have  ex* 

Eressed  any  decisive  opmion  upon  the  subject,  might  perhaps 
ave  been  incorrect ;  out  a  few  gentle  hints  as  to  that  side  of  ue 
question  to.  which  he  leaned,  might^  be  fairly  allowed  to  be  no 
very  unnatural  incident. 

This  tragedy  delights  in  explosions.  Alfonso's  empire  is  de« 
stroyed  by  a  blast  ofgunpowder,  and  restored  by  a  dap  of  thun- 
der. After  the  death  of  Caesario,  and  a  short  exnortation  to  that 
purpose  by  Orsino,  all  the  conspirators  fall  down  in  a  thunder- 
clap, ask  pardon  of  the  King,  and  are  forgiven.  This  mixture 
of  physical  and  moral  power  is  beautiful!  How  interesting  a 
water*  spout  would  appear  among  Mr  Lewis's  Kings  and  Queens  f 
We  anxiously  look  forward,  in  his  next  tragedy,  to  a  fall  of  snow 
three  or  four  feet  deep ;  or  expect  that  the  plot  shall  gradually 
unfold  itself  by  means  of  a  genera]  thaw. 

,  AH  is  not  so  bad  in  this  pUy.  There  is  some  strong  painting, 
which  shows,  every  now  and  then,  the  hand  of  a  master.  The 
agitation  which  Caesario  exhibits  upon  his  first  joining  the  con- 
spirators in  the  cave,  previous  to  the  blowing  up  of  the  mine» 
and  immediately  after  stabbing  Ottilia,  is  very  fine. 

•  CiESAnio. 
'  Aye,  shout,  shour, 
And  kneeling  greet  your  blood-anointed  king# 
This  steel  his  sceptre !     Tremble,  dwarfs  in  guilt. 
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And  own  yonr  roaster !    Thou  art  pfoof,  Henrique?; 
'Gainst  pity ;  I  once  saw  thee  stab  in  battle 
A  page  who  clasped  thy  knees  :  And  Melchior  there 
Made  quick  work  with  a  brother  whom  he  hated. 
But  what  did  /  this  night  ?    Hear,  hear,  sdnd  reyertoce ! 
There  was  a  breast,  on  which  my  head  had  rested 
A  thousand  tiroes  ;  a  breast,  which  loved  me  fondly. 
As  heaven  loves  martyred  saints ;  and  yet  this  breast  , 

I  stabbed,  knaves — stabbed  it  to  the  heart !— Wine !  wine  there  \ 
Tot  mj  souPs  joyous  !  *  p.  86. 
The  resistance  which  Amelrosa  opposes  to  the  firing  of  the 
mine,  is  well  wrought  out ;  and  there  is  some  good  poetry  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  jplay,  of  which  we  should  very  willingly 
make  extracts,  if  our  limits  would  permit.  The  ill  success  wbid^ 
it  has  justly  experienced^  is  owing,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  want 
of  nature  in  the  characters,  and  of  probability  and  good  arrange^ 
ment  in  the  incidents :  objections  of  some  force. 


Art.  VII.  TAe  History  cf  England^Jrom  the  Accession  of  King 
George  the  Third  to  the  Conclusion  ^the  l^ace  1 785.  By  Joha 
AdolphusEsq.  F.S.A.  SvoL  Svo.  London.  T.  CadeUJun. 
&  W.  Davies. 

Tf  the  value  of  history  is  to  be  estimated  ^otn  the  in'stnictum  it 
^  afibrds  to  the  statesman  and  politician,  histories  of  reeent  events 
are  certainly  of  greater  importance  than  those  of  the  transactions' 
of  distant  ages.  Every  difierence  in  manners,  in  civilization  and 
in  government,  increases  the  difficulty  of  making  any  appfication . 
of  Uie  facts.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  a  profound  Knowledge  of 
the  dynasties  of  Persia,  or  the  constitution  of  Sparta^'  would  a& 
ford  but  little  assistance  in  the  government  of  modem  nates;  and 
the  wisest  statesman  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  now  find  the 
direction  of  affairs,  even  in  the  same  country,  a  new  and  arduous 
undertaking.  The  progress  of  history  is,  however,  extremely  slow. 
The  very  excellence  of  some  modern  historians  affords  a  convinc«» 
>ng  proof  of  this.  Some  of  their  most  valuable  materials,  consist-* 
ing  of  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  great  actors  in  the  sceneis  re>« 
lated,  had  remained  Unknown  to  the  public  for  ages.  It  does  not 
detract  from  the  merit  of  these  historians,  to  state,  that  their  high« 
est  merit  consists  in  concentrating  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  the  elo^ 
quence  of  former  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  availing  tbemselvea 
of  whatever  light  has  been  tI?rown  upoii  them  by  the  discussiouff 
of  succeeding  writers.  As  but  a  small  part  of  the  documents 
which  descend  to  posterity  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  write 
within  twenty  oi*  thirty  years  after  the  events  they  relate,  n 
VOL.  I.  vol  2.  X 
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would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  the  same  excdlelice  oF  esDecntios^ 
or  extent  ofviews^  from  the  first  compiler  of  the  rude  materials, 
as  we  expect  from  an  author  who  may  avail  himself  of  all  the 
faults  and  excellences  of  a  long  train  of  persons  who  have  preced* 
ed  him.  Many  allowances  are  therefore  to  be  made  for  the  his* 
tory  of  the  period  included  in  the  work  before  lis ;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fidelity  and  industry  with  which 
it  has  been  executed,  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr  Adolohtts,  in  his  prefiice,  states  the  views  and  sentiments 
with  which  ne  has  composed  this  work.    The  praise  of  diligence 
and  impartiality  is  that  to  which  he  chiefly  asnires.     He  declares, 
that  he  is  not  of  opinion  that  the  views  of  ciiflerent  administra- 
tions have  been  directed  to  destroy  the  liberty  or  constitution  of 
tlie  country  ;  that  he  will  endeavour  to  rescue  some  conspicuous 
characters  from  calumnies,  which  have  obtamed  some  credit  with 
the  public  from  frequent  repetition ;  and  he  expresses  a  hope,  that 
a  warm  attachment  to  the  constitution,  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  has  not  betrayed  him  into  any  indecent  violence 
against  those  whom  he  has  considered  as  its  assailants.    From  the 
genera]  tone' of  the  preface,  we  were  prepared  to  find  a  consider- 
able bias  in  favour  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  successive 
administrations  during  the  period  to  which  this  work  extends. 
Though  there  are  certainly  some  passages  which  are  not  free  from 
this  charge,  we  must  at  the  same  time  give  our  author  the  praise 
of  perfect  impartiality,  as  &r  as  we  could  discover,  in  narradng 
events,  and  selecting  information.    Careful  references  are  made  to 
the  authorities  on  which  he  proceeds;  and  where  the  facts  are  re- 
hted  on  the  authority  of  private  information,  the  reader  is  inform- 
ed of  that  circumstance.     We  should  hardly  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  particular  notice  of  this,  had  we  not  seen  mstances 
of  persons  pretending  to  write  histories,  who  disclaim  all  reference 
to  authorities,  and  seem  to  think  themselves  entitled  to  compose 
histories,  like  epic  poems,  by  inspiration,  and  mere  force  of  genius. 
Some  of  thes^  writers  have  even  nad  the  effrontery  to  assume  a  tone 
of  indignation, and  complain,  that  aiter  the  profound  investigationi 
they assuretheir  readers  they  havemade,any  person  shouldpresume 
to  question  their  assertions.    In  writers  of  that  description  we  have 
found  such  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods,  stated  as  facts, 
that  the  most  charitable  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  ne- 
ver consulted  the  authentic  sources  of  information ;  as,  if  they  have 
done  so,  they  are  certainly  guilty  of  a  greater  fault  than  ignorance 
and  presumption.     Whatever  temporary  reputation  they  may  so* 
qiiire,  by  weaving  tcu^ether  a  tissue  oi  party  pamphlets,  it  cannot  ta 
of  longduration.    They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  future  inquircrst 
who,  though  they  may  be  desirous  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
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ttateinents  of  parties,  will  not  take  tKem  at  second  Jiand.    Thi 
partial  accounu  of  a  Bufnet,  a  North,  or  a  Ludlow,  are  useful. 
to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  tlie  times ;  but  the  scur-^ 
rility  of  a  compiler  must  always  be  unworthy  of  attention.    After  ^ 
submitting  to  the  disagreeable  drudgery  of  perusing  some  other ' 
accounts  of  the  same  period,  we  were  still  more  strongly  impress* 
ed  with  the  general  spirit  of  dkndour  and  fidelity  which  prevails 
in  this  work. 

To  the  introduction  of  facts,  iTpon  the  authority  of  private  in-* 
formation,  we  do  not  object,  where  that  is  pointed  out  to  the 
reader,  as  in  the  present  work.  It  is,  however,*  a  source  of  infor* 
madon  which  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  regard  with  distrusts 
Few  persons  can  make  (communications  of  any  value,  who  have 
not  had  such  a  share  in  the  transactions  as  wul  dispose  them  to 
be  extremely  partial :  They'incnr  no  personal  responsibility  to  the 
public  i  and  the  reader,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  persons  concern* 
e^,  is  unable  to  estimate,  as  he  might  otherwise  do,  the  influence 
wjiich  party  connexions,  or  other  causes,  may  have  had  on  their 
statements.  Even  the  author,  whto  b  in  possession  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  always  subject  information,  jivhich  he  must 
receive  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepossession,  (sometimes  per« 
hq)s  increased  by  the  influence  of  superior  birth  or  station),  to 
the  same  scrutiny  which  he  extends  to  information  which  he  col- 
lects without  incurring  any  obligation.  There  is  perhaps  less  rea-^ 
son  for  the  caution  we  have  given,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  any 
defects  which  exist  in  these  parts  of  the  work,  will  provoke  dis-i 
cussion,  and  eventually  add  to  the  stock  of  public  information* 
Hie  passages  of  this  description,  which  will  probably  be  most 
interesting  to  our  readers,  relate  to  Lord  Bute's  administration. 

Thefouowing  anecdote,  with. regard  to  the  treaty  of  peace^ 
which  is  cakulated  to  convey  a  higher  idea  of  his  Lordship^s  ta« 
lents  than  has  been  generally  adopted,  is  stated  on  the  mitnorUy 
of  private  information. 

*  The  importance  of  the  acquifltions  made  by  the  EngliOi  Eaft 
India  Company  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  Mtnifter,  and  he  waf 
properly  tenacious  of  their  intercRs.  At  an  early  period  of  the  ne^ 
gutiation  he  applied  to  the  Court  of  Dire£lor8  for  inftru^tions  in  fet* 
tling  the  affairs  of  India.  *  Before  the  Court  gave  the  required  deter* 
minattony  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  figned  the  preUniinariet  $  and  Skn  article' 
contained  in  them  relative  to  the  Carnatici  appearinpr  to  Lord  Bute' 
fnbverfive  of  the  benefits  to  be  expelled  from  the  luccefles  of  the 
Britilh  arms^  he  immediately  informed  the  0ulce  it  was  inadmilfible^ 
•♦  Worn  outf  "  he  faid;  «*  'as  we  are',  and  loaded  with  debt,  we  muft 
however  continue  the  war,  if  that  article  is  not  altered. "     This  refo« 

■II  ■       II.      ■        ■-  .H I.  ■',       ^  ■!•.»<  * 

*  SmoUetti's  complete  Hiftory  of  Englaud,  vol.  xs'u  p«  309.     Auth^Tm 
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lute  renkmftrance  had  the  defined  effe& ;  the  treaty  wai  rerifed, 
tendered  agreeable  to  the  £a(l  India  Company.  *     Vol.  L  p.  249. 

Our  author  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  what 
always  understood  to  be  the  state  of  the  fact.  The  blunder  m 
the  preUminaries  was  discovered  at  Pans  by  Mr  Pinto^  a  Portn«» 
guese  Jew,  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  circulation  and  cre- 
dit. He  communicated  it  to  the  English  ambassador,  and  after* 
wards  received  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year  from  the  East  India  Camp- 
pany,  for  the  important  service  he  had  done  them,  f  Lord  But^ 
does  not  appear  entitled  to  any  fiuther  praise  than  that  of  support-i 
iflff  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  laiid- 
able  seal  and  spirit)  with  all  the  stately  and  measured  dignity  off 
ministerial  language. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume,  we  have  a  correspondenee 
which  passed  between  Lord  Bute  and  Bubb  Dodington  (aft^- 
wards  Lord  Melcombe.)  The  character  and  intrigues  of  tne  lat>» 
ter  are  pretty  well  known,  from  the  publication  of  his  Diary.  Fie 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  Lord  Buie'sprincipal  advisers,  thoo^jh 
he  seldom  goes  farther  than  hinting  his  opinion,  and  even  then 
qualifies  it,  if  different  from  Lord  Bute's,  with  the  most  ample 
apology.  In  one  of  his  letters,  after  stating  with  due  hesitation 
some  dfoubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  .the  war  on  the 
same  footing,  in  case  he  had  gone  too  far,  he  adds  the  foUowin^ 
declaration. 

*  As  you  approve  of  the  war,  in  what  manner  foever  you  carry  it  on» 
I  Aiall  never  fay  one  word  more  againil  it  public  or  private,  but  wiU 
fiipport  it  whenever  I  am  called  on,  as  well  as  my  diftance  from  the 
fcene  of  buiinefs  will  allow  roe.  I  told  you  I  would  do  (b  (after  hav* 
iDg  told  you  my  opinion),  when  you  did  rae  the  honour  to  command 
me  to  l>e  your  friend.  Indeed,  my  dear  lord,  I  wifli  and  mean  to  ferve 
you,  and  1  am  fare  I  will  never  diflerve  yon,  which  is,  I  fear,  as  far  as 
my  poor  abilities  are  likely  to  go.  I  am  glad  the  King  has  given  the 
feals;  and,  as  you  approve  of  it,  I  fuppofe  they  are  well  difpoicd  of*  * 
Vol.  i.  p.  550. 

However  amiable  this  system  of  passive  obedience  might  be  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Premier,  it  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  very  troublesome  importunity  in  making  requests,  which  occa- 
sionaily  obscured  its  merits.  Lord  Melcombe  even  went  die 
length  of  writing  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Lord  Bute  (which  is 
liot  published) :  and  we  have  the  following  fragment  of  a  homily 
in  praise  of  himself,  which  Lord  Bute  composed  on  the  occaaioQ* 

^  From  private  information,    jiuthor. 

f  Preface  to  a  tranflation  of  Pinto  on  Circulation  and  Credit,  by  the 
^vtrend  S«  Baggs*    Londonj  \^^^^ 
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c  #  •  •  Xq  Aort,  my  Lord,  though  I  cannot  prevent  umbrage  be- 
ing taken  at  my  not  satisfying  every  wish,  I  shall  certainly  hinder 
any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  concerning  things  I  have  once 
promised.  I  own,  and  without  blushing,  I  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate in  the  means  I  have  for  years  taken,  of  cementing  friendships, 
and  procuring  attachments.  Others,  with  much  less  trouble,  perhaps 
without  my  nncerity,  succeed  better :  but  I  repine  not.  Conscious 
of  my.own  feelings,  conscious  of  deserving  better  treatment,  I  shall 
go  on,  though  single  and  alone,  to  serve  my  king  and  country  in  the 
best  manner  my  poor  talents  will  allow  me ;  happy,  too  happy,  when 
die  heavy  burden  that  I  bear  shall  be  removed,  and  placed  on  other 
Aoulders.'     YoLi.  p.  551. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  languid  declamation  would 
contribute  much  to  sooth  the  crafty  politician  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  letters  written  by  Dodington  are  in  the  same 
atyle  as  that  which  we  have  quoted,  and  are  additional  proofs  of 
the  meanness  and  dupGcity  of  his  dissembling,  artful,  intriguing 
character.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  how  different  an  ap- 
pearance a  person  may  make  to  succeeding  ages  in  his  own  prose, 
and  in  the  laudatory  strains  of  contemporary  poetry.  Who,  af- 
ter reading  the  following  verses — 

*  And  thou,  my  youthfii]  Muse's  early  friend 

*  In  whom  the  youthful  graces  all  unite : 

*  Pure  light  of  mindt  and  tenderness  of  heart, 
'  Genius  and  wisdom ;  the  gay  social  sense, 

*  By  dec^cy  chastised ;  goodness  and  wit, 

*  In  seldom-seeming  harmony  combined ; 
'   Unblemished  honour^  and  an  active  -zeal 

'  For  Britain's  glory,  Liberty,  and  Man  '-~ 

would  expect  to  find  from  the  next  line,  that  they  were  address- 
ed by  a  poet  of  Thomson's  genius  and  integrity,  to  a  character 
as  niQcb  distinguished  for  political  profligacy  as  any  which  has 
been  unmasked  to  posterity  ? 

Our  aathor  afterwards  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  different 
motives  assigned  for  Lord  Bute's  retreat  from  the  management 
of  puUic  af&irs.  Without  entering  into  the  others,  we  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  what  Mr  Adolphus  considers  as  the  real  cause 
of  his  Lordship's  resignation. 

*  In  fiict,  the  principal  cause  of  his  resignation  was  the  want  of  sup- 
port in  the  cabinet*  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  before  he 
retired  from  the  he]m,^he  more  fully  explained  the  real  motives  of  hia 
conduct :  **  Single,"  he  said,  "  in  a  cabinet  of  my  own  forming ;  no 
aid  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  support  me,  except  two  Peers,  (Lords 
Denbigh  and  Pom'frct) ;  both  the  Secretaries  of  State  silent,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  whom  I  myself  brought  into  oificcj  voting  for  me, 
yet  speaking  against  me  \  the  ground  I  tread  upon  is  so  hollow,  that  I 
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der  might  have  beea  r«fomiedy  their  wealth  dimioiahed,  tiiar  pover 
abridged,  and  their  numbers  reduced.  But  the  destruction  of  a  sodetj 
which  incl^ded  so  much  learning  and  abtlitjy  and  respectable  from 
connexions  and  able  publications  in  literature  and  theology,  diminish- 
ed the  general  credit  of  the  established  religion*  and  gave  new  spirit 
to  those  who  already  meditated  the  destruction  both  of  Christianity 
and  Monarchy. '     Vol.  I.  p.  338. 

We  haye  before  heard  the  idea,  that  many  events  which  after- 
word3  bappenedi  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  Jesuits  had 
not  been  suppressed ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
subsequent  convulsions  of  Europe.  This  is  so  completely  contra- 
.dictea,  however,  by  the  state  of  depression,  both  in  talents  and 
activity  which  the  society  had  reached  before  that  period,  that  we 
were  astonished  to  find  so  childish  a  notion  countaianced  by  a 

ferson  of  any  information.  The  Jesuits  were  first  expelled  firom 
ranee,  jm  1594,  (though  afterwards  reestablished);  from  Venice 
in  1606;  from  England,  in  1604<.  Was  all  that  done  by  free- 
thinking  philosophers  ?  The  ablest  work  that  was  ever  published 
against  tliem,  or  indeed  in  any  controversy  whatever,  and  which 
'was  the  chief  cause  of  the  odium  and  contempt  into  which  diey 
fdcerwards  fell,  was  certainly  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  religi- 
ous men  that  ever  existed.  *  Whatever  share  the  Fi^ench  philoso* 
phers  had  in  the  suppression  of  that  society,  their  object  was  to 
acquire  popularity,  by  supporting  a  measure  which  had  been 
wished  for  by  the  Parliaments  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  more  than  a  centu]7.  The  Kin^  of  Prussia  seems  to  have 
been  fully  as  much  of  a  fre&>  thinking  philosopher  as  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul ;  and  yet  be  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person  who 
took  the  part  of  the  Jesuits.  If  the- general  credit  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  was  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
how  degraded  a  state  must  religion  be  in  those  countries  in  which 
the  reformed  religion  is  adopted,  where  no  religious  orders  are 
established  ?  In  fact,  the  odium  attached  to  the  order,  their  in* 
trigues,  and  the  bad  tendency  of  many  of  their  writings,  did  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion,  than  tiieir  declining  vigour  and  ta- 
fents  could  have  done  service ;  and,  if  they  had  subsisted  to  the 
year  179ti?,  any  unavailing  eflbrts  they  might  have  made,  would 
only  have  fuirnished  pretences  for  the  barbarities  that  were  prac- 
tised: though,  if  coincidence  of  opinion  would  have  been  any 
protection,  they  appear,  in  their  ideas  both  of  government  and 
morality,  to  have  resembled,  ia  many  respects,  the  wildest  pro- 
jectors who  disorganized  France. 

In  another  respect,  our  author's  ideas  do  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  profound.     He  seems  to  think,  tliat  even  after  Lord 

*  Pascal,  Leitres  Provinciales. 
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CornwaBi^'s  surrender,  tke  independence  of  America  was  doubN 
fill;  and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  the 
conquest  of  that  country  might  have  been  secured  by  a  reinforce- 
jpient  of  10,000  men. 

•  The  resources  of  America  were  exhausted ;  the  long  interruption 
of  commerce  produced  a  lamentable  want  of  all  necessaries ;  a  want 
felt  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes  throughout  the  colonies.- 
No  art  or  coercion  could  give  circulation  to  the  paper  currency;  and 
not  only  the  friends  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  warmest  adherents  of 
America,  considered  the  maintenance  of  the  array  for  another  year, 
and  still  more  the  establishment  of  independency,  as  utterly  impos-' 
5ible,  and  hardly  desirable.  *  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himself,  afler  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis^  forwarded  an  assurance  to  administra- 
tion, that  with  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men  only,  he  would 
be  responsible  for  the  conquest  of  America,  f  But  before  this  oSti 
could  be  made,  the  ministry,  who  alone  could  be  expected  to  give  it 
effect,  were  shaken ;  a  new  systom  was  adopted ;  active  hostilities 
were  no  more  to  be  pursued;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton^  being  allowed  to 
retire,  was  replaced  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  '     Vol.  iii.  p.  507-8. 

We  beg  Mr  Atlolphus  would  just  consider,  whether  there  is 
any  one  year  of  the  American  war,  in  which  this  might  not  have 
been  said  with  equal  plausibility.  ^ 

The  length  to  which  our  critici:sms  have  already  extended,^ 
obliges  us  to  abridge  any  further  remarks  we  meant  to  offer. 
Though  the  execution  of  this  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  good,  the 
conduct  of  the  narrative  is  in  some  respects  defective-  The 
facts  are  not  always  stated  in  a  connected  or  comprehensive  man* 
ner,  or  brought  mrward  according  to  their  relative  importance, 
Thisappcars  particularly  in  tliestatcmentof  political  arrangements, 
and  in  the  detail  of  military  matters,  though  more  in  the  former 
than  in  the  lattcjr.  The  language  is  in  general  perspicuous, 
though  not  always  correct.  In  many  instances  it  is  deficieiil  in 
simplicity;  and  our  author  seems  more  desirous  of  cnricliing  liis 
style  with  a  redundancy  of  words,  than  by  nervous  simplicuy  of 
language,  or  strength  of  ideas.  The  ch»iracters  appear  fairly 
drawn,  though  theychieflyconsist  of  the  most  brilliant  and  favour- 
able features  of  each  character.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  they 
are  not  so  interesting  as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  their  due  pro- 
portion of  shade.  We  are,  however,  far  from  blaming  Mr  Adol- 
phus  on  this  account.  It  is  more  prudent,  perhaps,  iqx  ».  con- 
temporary to  leave  the  province  of  bestowing  blame,  to  posterity, 
and  to  rest  contented  with  stating  facts,  and  mentioninrr  the  most 

■     ■  — ^-^—  ■     ■  .  ■ 

*  See  intercepted  Letters  of  Silos  Deane,  Remembrancer.  Vol.  xtii. 
p.  71.     Author. 

\  Fron»  private  information*    Author. 
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eminent  personal  qualities  of  the  different  characters  who  afipear 
on  the  scene  described.  We  agree  with*  Tacitus,  *  that  even 
flattery  and  adulation  is  less  apt  to  mislead,  than  satire  and  abuse; 
as  the  reader  is  fully  on  his  guard  against  the  meanness  of  the 
one,  but  may  be  so  mr  deceived  as  to  oelieve  that  the  other  pro- 
ceeds from  a  bold  and  indignant  spirit  of  independence.  We  do 
not  mean  to  accuse  Mr  Adolphus  of  falling  into  the  other  ex- 
treme; and  we  think  he  has  adopted  the  safest  course*  in  avoid- 
ing  that  which  was  most  likely  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  writer. 

As  our  readers  will  be  desirous  of  judging  of  his  style  for  them- 
selves, we  select  the  two  following  characters  out  of  a  number  of 
others,  as  those  which  appear  to  be  written  with  most  care. 

*  William,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  ha^  long  maintained  an  unrivalled  reputation  as  a  lawyer*  and 
an  exalted  character  as  a  statesman.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  constitution  of  England;  versed  in  the  practice 
of  its  laws;  and  enlightened  by  all  the  information  necessary  to  form 
a  comparison  and  connexion  between  them  and  the  best  of  antient  and 
modem  systems.  He  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1742,  when  he  was  in  his  tliirty-eighth  year;  his  faculties 
DO  less  matured  by  experience  than  improved  by  study.  He  com« 
menced  his  parliamentary  career  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Bath's  admi- 
nistration, which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Air  Pitt ;  and  his  elo- 
quence was  no  less  celebrated  in  the  senate  than  at  the  bar.  His  laa* 
guage  was  natural,  yet  elegant ;  arranged  with  method,  and  applied 
with  the  utmost  ingenuity;  his  images  were  oflen  bold,  always  just; 
his  eloquence  flowing,  perspicuous,  convincing,  and  impressive.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  most  retentive  memory,  which  rendered  his  re- 
plies irresistible,  from  the  facility  of  repelling  tlie  arguments  of  his 
adversaries,  and  exposing  their  fallacy,  weakness,  or  absurdity.  He 
affected  no  sallies  of  imagination,  or  bursts  of  passion  ;  but  made  his 
i^ppeal  rather  to  the  reason  than  the  feelings;  and  did  not,  even  when 
attacked,  condescend  to  personal  abuse,  or  petulant  altercation.  His 
speeches  were  characterized  by  acuteness,  and  recommended  by  clear- 
ness and  candour ;  his  reasoning  introducing  itself  so  easily  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  as  to  convey  information  and  conviction ;  occa- 
sionally forming  a  continual  chain ;  and  sometimes  separated  into  re- 
gular divisions.  His  manner  was  moderate  and 'decent,  not  presum- 
ing and  dictatorial;  but  expressive  of  that  dignity  which,  arising  from 
superiority,  does  not  produce  disgust.  Tliough  of  low  stature,  his 
person  was  remarkable  for  ease  and  grace ;  he  possessed  a  piercing 
eye,  aroice  finely  toned;  his  action  was  at  once  elegant  and  dignifi- 
ed, and  his  countenance  replete  with  fire  and  vivacity.  He  supported 
through  life  the  utmost  consistency  of  political  conduct,  never  courting 

^  Ambitionem  scriptoris  facile  adverseris :  obtrectatio  et  livor  pro* 
liis  auribus  accipiuntur.  Quippe  adulationi  foedum  crimen  servitntb^ 
mali|pitati  falsa  species  libcriatis  incst.    Tacit,  lib.  t.  HistQr« 
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popidar  applause  ao  much  aa  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good^ 
yet  not  intiinidated  by  die  appearance  of  danger,  or  the  fury  of 
party,  from  pursuing  that  conduct,  or  enforcing  those  sentiments, 
which  vere  dictated  by  his  own  conviction,  l^x)  mild  to  be  the 
leader,  too  wise  to  be  the  dupe  of  any  party,  be  was  believed  to  speak 
his  own  sense  of  public  measures.  The  House  of  Lords  paid  greater 
deference  to  his  aadiority,  than  to  that  of  any  other  individual ;  and 
be  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  King.  ITie  perspicacious  eye  of 
envy  and  jealousy  could  not  establish  a  tault  in  his  political  conduct;  * 
and  malignity  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  resource  of  extorting  from 
his  descent  the  means  of  indirect  implication,  imputing  to  him  those 
attachments  and  principles  by. which  his  relatives  were  influenced; 
but.which  he  had  not,  in  his  juridical  or  senatorial  capacity,  ever  ad- 
opted. Lord  Mansfield  was  a  conspicuous  and  constant  supporter  of 
administration  in  the  American  contest ;  in  the  year  ]7o6,  he  had 
delivered  his  opinions  on  the  suUect  of  British  authorityi  and  Ame* 
xjcan  resistance,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  f  and  the  judgment  he  then 
professed,  appears  always  to  have  swayed  him  in  every  subsequent 
crisis. 't     Vol.  IL  p.  182-4. 

*  Fox  displayed  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford  an  ardent  attachment  to 
classical  literature^  and  gave  presage  of  tiis  fixture  genius,  by  unwea* 
Tied  application  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  by  preferring  the 
Athenian  to  the  Roman  orator.  Even  in  tl^  earliest  periods  of  life, 
mid  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  ana  dissipation,  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  exercise  of  his  argumentative  faculty.  The  indul* 
sent  partiality  of  his  father  supplied  abundant  means  of  gratifying 
mdinations  natural  to  a  youth  of  warm  passions,  totally  exempt  from 
lestraint;  and  his  great  talents  were  shrowded  from  the  view  of  those 
-who  could  not  discern  them  through  the  veil  of  unbounded  dissipa- 
tion. He  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  before  the  period  of  legal 
maturity,  and  was,  in  1770,  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty : 
but  his  supj^ort,  though  marked  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  temper, 
and  energy  of  his  genius,  was  not  yet  deemed  essential  to  the  cause 
of  government :  he  had  more  than  once  participated  in  the  unpopu- 

■   '  ' '  ...  • " ' 

♦  He  was  severely  attacked  by  Wilkes,  Junius,  Andrew  Stewart^ 
and  others  $  but  even  when  party  rage  was  highest,  their  e£Forts  pro* 
duced  only  a  clamour  of  the  populace  t  men  of  sound  judgment  in 
every  rank,  and  of  all  parties,  have  since  concurred  in  acknowledge 
ing  the  (utility  of  the  accusations.     Author, 

f  ••  Proceed  then,  my  Lords, "  he  said,  ^  with  spirit  and  firm* 
*f  ness ;  and  when  you  shall  have  established  your  authority,,  it  will 
**  then  be  time  to  show  your  lenity, ''  See  HoUiday's  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield.     Author. 

X  This  delineation  is  derived  from  the  characters  of  Lord  Mans* 
field,  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dr  Johnson*  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and 
various  other  authorities  collected  by  HoUiday  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  p.  ^56.  et  seq.  and  from  private  information.    Author* 
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larity  of  administration,  without  the  tvc^ti  of  sharing  the  directioa 
of  Uieir  mestsures*  In  177%  he  resigned  his  situation  at  the  Admt* 
xalty  with  marks  of  disgust,  and  was  then  expected  to  join  the  ranks 
of  opposition.  *  The  difference  was»  howerer,  accommodated ;  and 
be  soon  afterwards  f  received  a  seat  at  the  Treastfty  Board,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  in  March  177^9  ^'nth  circumstances  which 
occasioned  the  most  lively  indignation.  To  the  period  of  his  quit- 
ting the  side  of  the  minister,  Mr  Fox  was  considered  hy  some,  as  a 
man  for  whose  political  errors,  and  levity  of  conduct,  youth  and  inex« 
pertence  afforded  charitable  excuses :  X  but  he  soon  **  discovered 
powers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither  his  friends  had  hoped,  nor 
his  enemies  dreaded. ''  $  The  force  of  Fox's  oratory  cannot  be  ade- 
quately described,  and  can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  have  heard  him 
on  important  occasioi^.  His  speeches  were  luminous,  without  the 
appearance  of  concerted  arrangement ;  his  mind  leemed,  by  its  mas* 
terly  force,  to  have  compressed,  reduced,  and  disposed  the  whole 
subject,  with  a  confident  snperiority,  to  systematic  rule.  The  tor- 
rent of  his  eloquence  increased  in  force,  as  the  subject  expanded;  the 
vehemence  of  his  manner  was  always  supported  by  expressions  of  cor* 
respondent  energy ;  and  the  decisive  terms  in  which  he  delivered  his 
opinions,  by  precluding  the  possibility  of  evasion,  impressed  a  full  con- 
viction of  his  sincerity,  and  gained  regard  even  from  the  most  invete- 
rate opponent  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  arguments  was 
profoundness ;  his  general  aim  was  the  establishment  of  some  grand 
principle,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of  his  speech  were  subservient; 
and  his  genius  for  reply  was  singularly  happy.  '  He  not  only  combated 
the  principal  reasonings  of  his  adversaries,  but,  extendhig  a  generous 
protection  to  his  own  partizans,  rescued  dieir  speeches  mm  ridicule 
or  misrepresentation.  The  boldest  conceptions,  and  most  decided  prin- 
ciples, uttered  by  him,  did  not  appear  gigantic:  he  seldom  employed 
exaggerated  or  tumid  phraseology;  and,  in  the  greatest  wannth  of 
political  contest,  few  expressions  escaped  him,  which  can  be  cited  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  Rhetorical  em- 
bellishments, though  frequently  found  in  his  harangues,  did  not  si^m 
the  produce  of  laborious  cultivation,  but  spontaneous  effusions.  Su- 
perior to  art,  Fox  seemed  to  illustrate  rules  which  perhaps  he  had  not 
in  contemplation ;  and  the  bold  originality  of  his  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions would  rather  entitle  him  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  a 
new  style  of  eloquence,  than  a  servile  adherent  to  any  established 
practice.  Burke,  studious  and  indefatigable,  from  his  continually 
augmenting  stores,  poured  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  Fox ;  but,  in 
debate,  their  manners  were  widely  dissimilar.     Fox  depended  on  his 

natural  and  daily  improving  genius  for  argumentation ;  Burke  on  those 

1.      "  ■  ■ ■■    ■ 

*  See  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  J.  .p.  449.     Author. 
f  9th  January  1778.     Author. 

X  See  Debates  on  Mr  GrenviJle's  Act,  25th  Feb.  1774.     Author. 
•  §  The  expression  of  Gibbon. — See  Posthumou:»  Works,  vol.  h 
p.  489.     Author, 
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beaoties  which  his  taste  aniUearoing  enabled  him  to  collect  and  dis- 
pose  with  so  moch  grace  and  facilitj :  His  speeches  were  listened  to 
with  admiration)  as  elegant  pleadings ;  but  Fox  was  always  elevat- 
ed above  his  subject;  and  by. energy  of  manner,  and  impetuosic/ 
of  oratorjy  staggered  the  impartial,  animated  his  adherents,  and 
threw  uneasiness,  alarm,  and  astonishment,  into  the  minds  of  his 
Opponents.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  1947?. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  worki  is  the  account 
gtYen  of  the  debates  in  Parliament.  It  is  executed  with  judg- 
ment and  industry ;  and  the  eloquent  extracts  from  some  of  the 
speeches  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  praise  the  labour  and  industry 
which  has  been  shown  by  Mr  Ado4>hus  in  the  book  before  us. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  departments 
in  which  it  appears  defective,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  fi« 
nance,  to  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  and  the  other 
details  <rf*  Wislation.  The  mere  events  of  a  campaign  give  but  an 
imperfect  ioea  of  the  state  and  strength  of  contending  powers.  In 
modem  nations,  more  particularly  m  England,  the  state  of  public 
credit;  the  operations  of  budget ;  the  means  of  supplying  tne  ar- 
mies; the  effect  of  the  different  systems  adopted  in  war  and  peace, 
npon  trade  and  commerce ;  are  all  of  the  highest  importance. 
Though  our  author  gives  a  very  &11  account  of  political  events^ 
lie  is  very  sparing  of  mformation  upon  these  subjects,  even  of  the 
military  force  employed  by  the  contending  powers.  Much  valu- 
able  intbrmation  might  be  collected  from  me  reports  made  to  Par- 
liament, and  other  sources.  With  the  assistance  of  tables  it  might 
be  detailed,  without  adding  much  to  the  size  of  the  book ;  and, 
without  ituther  information  on  that  subject,  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, especially  during  that  period,  must  be  very  imperfect. 

Our  author  intimates  his  intention  of  bringing  hb  history  far- 
dier  down.  The  farther  he  goes,  he  will  find  a  greater  want  of 
materials  \  and  we  wiir venture  to  predict,  that,  if  he  perseveres, 
his  work,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  of  littlp  value.  It 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear,  that  Mr  Adolphus's  industry  and 
judgment  were  employed  in  completing  a  history  of  George  the 
I.  and  IL,  where  we  conceive  there  is  a  much  better  field  lor  his 
exertions.  Many  important  materials  are  already  known  to  the 
public,  which  wouL"  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his  work; 
and  we  are  confident,  that  valuable  additions  might  be  made  to 
them.  The  events  are  certaitily  sufficiently  interesting ;  and  a 
comprehensive,  accurate,  and  candid  account  of  them  is  much 
wanted. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  to  the  public,  as  an  useful  and  interesting  work. 
The  future  historian  will  not  perhaps  consult  it  for  profound  re- 
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markS)  or  extensive  views :  He  wOl,  however^  recur  to  it  as  a* 
valuable  magazine  of  facts,  i^  hich  will  tend  much  to  diminish  th^ 
labour  of  his  investigations.  * 


Art.  VIII.  Voyage  dans  la  Basse  et  la  Hattte  E^pte,  pendanl 
Irs  Campagnes  du  General  Bonaparte.  Par  Yivant  Denon. 
Paris.    Didot.    2  torn.     Folio.     1802. 

T^EW  publications,  webelieve»  have  ever  obtained  ao  extenuveft 
A-  circulation  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  these  travela.  The 
country  to  which  they  relate  stands  at  the  b^inning  of  sacred  and 

Erofane  antiquity :  the  splendid  periods  of  its  history  were  all  gone 
y,  before  the  barbarians  of  Europe  bad  learned  either  to  observe 
or  record ;  and  the  monuments  that  employed  the  penci)  of  M^ 
Denon,  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  deserted  ruins  in  the  daya 
of  Strabo  and  Diodorus. 

Since  the  or^n  of  correct  observation  and  minute  inquirv  inr 
modem  Europe,  the  political  situation  of  EOTpthas  been  sim  a» 
to  place  all  our  travellers  in  circumstances  of  great  disadvantage. 
Exposed  to  continual  insult  and  suspicion  on  acconnt  of  their  re-' 
ligion  and  their  curiosity,  thev  have  been  obliged  to  pursae  their 
researches  amidst  a  nation  of  bi^fots  and  banditti,  and  to  anatcb  # 
hasty  and  imperfect  view  of  objects  that  required  the  moat  deli- 
berate roediution.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  infidel  and  an  alim  ta 
travel  at  all  among  a  people  without  police,  and  without  moralaf 
and  the  fruits  of  his  has^  and  perilous  expeditiona,  caanot  often 
be  very  valuable,  where  his  informers  are  equally  destitute  of 
knowledge  and  veracity. 

At  length,  however,  a  civilized  nation  possessed  itsdf  of  this 
wonderful  country  ;  a  whole  college  of  pnilosc^hers  waa  trana^ 
ported  to  the  dty  of  the  Ptolemies }  a  printing-press  waa  esCab* 
lisbed  at  Cairo ;  and  the  scholars  6f  Europe  consoled  diemadve» 
for  the  violation  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  anticipating  the  sub- 
lime discoveries  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  The  appeanince  of 
aome  scattered  memoirs  served  only  to  exalt  these  expeotatioiis  f 
ixnd  at  last  the  present  superb  publication  was  announced,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Chief  Cousul,  and  at  a  price  that  could  only 
be  justified  ny  the  combination  of  splendour  and  utifit^* 

Tbe  book  is  certainly  sufficiently  splendid ;  and  yet  it  has  di&* 
appointed  us  extremely.  The  author  writes  like  a  brisk  little  old 
Frenchnran,  with  more  vivacity  than  judgment,  and  more  eaae 
than  perspicuity.  His  narrative  is  exceedingly  perplexed,  from 
the  want  of  dates,  and  the  irregularity  of  his  military  movements  ; 
pnd  the  reader  must  be  contented  to  take  his  skill  in  drawing  as 
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all  apoldgy  for  his  defects  in  erudtcton,  and  his  admitted  igno- 
iraaoe  in  all  the  branches  of  physical  science.  As  to  his  oppor-^ 
tunitieSf  there  is  no  donbt  that  he  talks  of  them  very  magnifi'- 
oentljr  in  the  outset  of  his  expedition^ 

<  I  was  going  to  break  up,  as  it  were,  a  new  country ;  to  be  the 
firft  to  feei  and  io  fee  without  prejudice  ;  to  make  refearches  in  a  part 
of  the  earth  hitherto  covered  with  the  veil  of  myllery,  and  for  two 
^ottfand  yeaiY  fhut  out  finom  the  ciiriofity  of  Europeans.  From  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  prefent,  every  traveller,  following  the  fteps  of 
his  predecelTor^  bad  only  rapidly  afcended  the  Nile,  not  daring  to  lofe 
fight  of  his  boat ;  and  only  quitting  the  (hore  for  a  few  hours  to  hurry 
a  few  hundred  yards  o£P,  and  vifit#  with  anxiety,  the  neareft  objeds*  * 
For  every  thing  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  oriental  hiitories 
abne  have  beca  confulted« '    Voh  L  p^  360,  36U  * 

The  truth  is,  that,  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the  rivei-,  tlicre  is 
nothing  to  be  seen ;  bat  our  author  himself  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering, that  the  advantage  of  being  guarded  by  the  division  of 
an  army  might  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  imperious  ne- 
csseity  of  marching  and  halting  along  with  it ;  and  by  the  perils 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  by  Uie  hostility  which  the  invasion  of 
kis  countryttien  hao  excited  among  the  natives.  The  following 
passage  is  altogether  in  the  French  taste. 

<  Here  the  pitilefs  reader,  fitting  quietly  at  his  table  with  bis  map^ 
before  him,  will  fay  to  the  poor,  hungry,  harafied  traveller,  expofed  to 
all  the  trouble  of  war  :  <*  I  fee  no  account  of  Aphroditopolis*  Croco- 
dilopofis,  Ptolemais — what  is  become  of  all  tbefe  towns  I  Wliat  had 
yofl  to  do  there,  if  you  could  not  give  any  account  of  them  ?  Had  you 
not  a  hor(e  to  carry  you,  an  army  to  proted  you,  and  an  interpreter  tp 
aafver  all  your  queftions-^and  have  I  not  relied  upon  you  to  give  me 
fiMBe  infonnation  on  all  thefe  fubje^is  ?  '*  But,  kind  reader,  pleale  to  re- 
coiled, that  we  are  furrounded  with  Arabs  and  Mameluke*),  and  that, 
in  an  probability,  I  (hould  be  made  prifoner ;  pillaged,  and  very  likely 
kUkdt  if  I  had  thought  jnfaper  to  venture  only  a  hundred  paces  f  rem  the 
cdwmn%  to  fetch  fone  of  the  bricks  of  Aphroditopolis.  The  embanked 
quay  which  I  (aw  in  galloping  to  Minchia,  was  Ptolemais  ;  and  no  other 
remains  of  this  toaro  exiil. '     VoL  ii.  p.  3S,  23. 

This  does  not  happen  to  be  very  correctly  true ;  because  Poo- 
coke  observed  various  pedestals,  cornices,  and  other  ruins  of  gra- 
nite in  the  same  pkce ;  though  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
they  escaped  the  notice  of  a  galloping  philosopher.  In  fact,  the 
baratssing  service  upon  which  the  detachment  of  tiie  nrmy  that  a* 
ecended  the  Nite  was  employed, and  therapidmarchcsand counter* 
marches  it  was  obliged  to  perform,  made  the  opportunities  oitMx 

•  We  quote  from  the  tranflation  of  Dr  Aikfn, 
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artist  extremely  precarious ;  and  the  oiliversal  detestation  in  wkkh 
the  invaders  were  held  by  the  natives,  rendered  the  condition  of 
a  stragpler  a  thousand  times  more  hazardous  tlian  that  of  tho^e 
solitary  but  paciflc  travellers,  whose  condition  our  author  is  pleas- 
ed so  frequently  to  commiserate.  From  this  circumstance  it  has 
happened,  ihat  many  of  the  splendid  objects,  which  other  Euro- 
pean travellers  have  described,  did  not  fall  under  theobservationof 
JM.  Denon.  He  did  not  visit  Ar^inoe,  for  instance,  nor  Andno- 
polls,  Hypscle,  nor  Abydos.  The  fine  ruins  of  Ombos,  which 
are  delineated  both  by  Poccoke  and  Norden,  he  only  sketdied  as 
the  flotilla  carried  him  past  them  on  the  river ;  and  twice  passed 
through  Thebes  at  the  gallop,  after  being  imprisoned  for  two 
inonths  among  the  rubbish  of  Zaoyeh  and  Gii^eh. 

Though  we  cannot  consider  this  book,  therefore,  as  haTing 
made  any  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyp- 
tian history  or  monuments,  it  would  be  unfair  to  allege  that  it  is 
destitute  of  interest  or  inibrmation.  It  contains  many  beautifiil 
engravings,  and  many  striking  and  animated  specimensof  descrip* 
tion :  it  gives  us,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number 
of  curious  traits  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants;  and  oertain- 
]y  aiFords  the  most  candid  and  authentic  detail  of  the  situation 
and  conduct  of  the  French  army,  during  the  progress  oi  their 
Em^ptian  conquest,  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  public.  In 
endeavouring  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  abstract  of  what 
is  most  valuable  in  its  contents,  we  shall  separate  the  autbor^a 
cbservstions,  as  an  artist  and  a  student  of  antiquity,  from  hia 
narrative  as  a  sharer  in  this  memorable  expedition,  and  an  ob- 
server of  manners  and  events,  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  by  tfadr 
rovelty  or  importance.  The  history  of  his  adventures  as  a  s^ 
dier  and  a  Frenchman  will  naturally  go  before  the  slight  sketch 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  of  his  observations  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  country. 

The  republican  army  sailed,  it  is  well  known,  for  the  generous 
purpose  of  redressing  grievances :  and  had  nothing  farther  in 
view,  than  the  deliverance  of  the  Egyptian  innocenta  from  the 
cppressions  of  their  Mameluke  governors.  It  is  also  pretty  nene- 
rally  known,  that  their  exertions  were  repaid  with  the  most  signal 
ingratitude  ;  and  that  this  perverse  generation  persisted  in  rejecl- 
ingtl)cir  o0ers  of  fraternity  with  the  most  unaccountable  aninuH 
sity ;  they  even  fabricated  calumnies  against  their  heroicddiverers, 
and  circulated  stories  of  their  outrages  and  injustice,  that  found 
credit  with  the  ill-informed  or  maJignant.  In  the  mean  time» 
however,  the  crusaders  s^d  little  for  themselves :  we  beard,  in« 
deed,  of  their  victories  and  proclamations,  but  conid  learn  no- 
thing of  their  treatment  of  the  conquered  people,  or  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  their  Coptic  disciples  in  civilization  and  morality.    The 
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work  of  M.  DenoD  presents  us  with  much  of  this  valuable  infor* 
mation ;  and  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  narrative  are 
probably  those  which  contain  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  the 
dispositions  and  demeanour  of  his  companions. 

The  voyage  from  Europe  need  not  detain  us  very  long;  though 
there  is  something  so  characteristic,  both  of  the  man  and  of  the 
nationi  in  our  author's  remarks  on  the  capture  of  Malta,  that  we 
must  extract  two  sentences.  When  the  surrender  was  announc- 
ed, he  breaks  out  into  an  encomium  on  the  gallantry  and  ancient 
splendour  of  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem;  and  adds — 

*  When  I  figured  to  myself  this  accumulated  glory,  acquired  and 
preserved  during  several  ages,  melt  away  when  opposed  to  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte,  I  thought  I  heard  the  ghosts  of  Lisle- Adam  and  La- 
vallette  vent  their  dismal  lamentations ;  and  I  fancied  I  saw  Time 
make  to  Philosophy  the  illustrious  sacrifice  of  the  most  venerable  of 
all  illusions. '     Vol.  I.  p.  5S,  54. 

At  a  supper  given  to  the  Maltese  Captains,  he  observes — 

*  They  saw,  with  equal  surprise  and  admiration,  the  martial  elegance 
of  our  generals,  and  the  assemblage  of  officers,  on  whose  countenances 
beamed  health  and  vigour,  glory  and  hopcr  They  were  struck  by  tbo 
noble  physiognomy  of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  expression  of  wbidi 
seemed  to  augment  his  stature. '     Vol.  L  p.  59. 

This  is  only  absurd ;  but,  in  the  foUowing  page,  we  read  with  ' 
sentiments  of  more  serious  reprobation — 

'  The  more  respectable  inhabitants,  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
astonishment  at  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  kepi  themsrelves 
within  doors ;  while  our  soldiers,  heated  b^  'mine  and  btf  the  climate^' 
inspired  so  much  terror  among  the  trades  people,  and  the  lower 
classes,  tliat  they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  hid  their  females. '  Vol.  I, 
p.  60. 

The  critical  escape  of  the  French  armament  from  the  fleet  of 
Lord  Nelson  is  sufficiently  known ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  very 
generally  understood,  how  easy  and  how  complete  our  victory 
would  tneu  have  been.  Two  days  after  our  fleet  Imd  sailed  from 
Alexandria,  Bonaparte  appeared  before  that  port;  and  M.  De^ 
non  savs  *  it  blew  a  fresh  *  gale ;  and  the  convoy  was  blended 
with  the  fleet  in  such  confusion,  that  the  most  terrible  defeat 
lyould  have  ensued  if  the  en^piy  had  appeared. '  The  soldierSf 
however,  were  landed,  and  appear  to  nave  experienced  a  pi'etty 
vigorous. resistance;  as  our  author  very  coolly  observes,  <  that 
.they  were  under  the  necessity  of  putting  the  whole  of  their  advcT' 
saries  to  death  at  the  breach. '  The  greater  part  of  the  troops 
were  marched  off  the  very  moment  they  were  landed ;  and,  in 
pasi-ing  through  the  desert  that  extends  from  Alexandria  to 
llhamania,  ex))€rienced,  for  the  first  time,  that  optical  deception 

VOL*  U   Kpv  5i.  .  .      V  ^  , 
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vrhich  makes  tht  burning  surface  of  the  sand  assume  the  appear* 
anc^  of  a  lake  of  water.  This  appearance  the  French  have  de* 
nmninnted  vnra^ep  and  the  nature  of  it  k  thus  learnedly  cxt 
plained  by  M.  Denon — 

Mt  is  an  illtKion  produced  by  the  miragt  of  saltenC  objects  on  th^ 
oblique  rays  of  the  san,.  refracted  by  the  heat  of  the  burning  soil.' 
Vol.  I,  p.  122: 

Tills  exphnatiott  is,  n& doubt,  (Completely  satisfactory;  though 
it  is  rather  a  new  notion^  we  belii  ve»  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  caqi 
be  refracted  b^hiaL  The  Mamelukes  made  their  fir:>t  attack  oii 
the  invadei^  at  the  village  of  Enibabey,  and  were  repulsed  with 
coneiderable  loss.  Our  author  breaks  out,  upon  this  occasion, 
into  the  foUowing  rapture. 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  carnage,  the  sublime  contrast,  which*  on  look* 
ing  upwards,  was  afforded  by  the  clear  sky  of  this  fine  clin:iate,  was  ve« 
ry  striking.'  A  handful  of  French,  led  by  a  hero,  had  just  subdued  a 
<|a«rter  of  the  globe;  an  empire  had  just  changed  its  ruler  ;  and  the 
^ride  of  the  Mamelukes  had  been  completely  humbled  by  the  bajonets* 
of  our  inf^try.  During  this  great  and  terrible  scene,  the  result  tS 
which  was  to  beeone  so  important,  the  dust  and  smoke  scarcely  oh* 
scured  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  morning  star,  revolv* 
T&goTer  a  spacious  horizon,  peaceably  terminated  its  career^— a  sub* 
fime  testimony  of  that  immutable  order  of  nature,  which  obeys  the  de* 
crees  of  the  Eternal,  in  the  calm  sttUness  that  renders  it  still  more  aw» 
fill.'    VoLL  p.  129,  ISa 

M.  DenoD  next  proceeds  to  Rosetta  with  General  Menou;  and 
the  only  exploit  performed  in  that  quarter  seems  to  hare  been  the 
burning  and  fusilading  of  a  defenceless  vilb^e,  in  consec^uence  of 
some  vague  information,  that  a  few  straggHng  Frenchmen  bad 
been  put  to  death  by  some  of  its  inhabitants.  After  this;  it  ia 
added,  that  some  of  the  surviving  fugitives  *  came  and  present- 
ed all  the  fowls  and  geese  they  had  to  the  soldiers,  tvAo  had  put 
a  period  to  the  remorse  by  which  they  had  been  tormented  for  thrco 
weeks  before. '  From  the  shores  of  Rosetta,  M.  Denon  was  a 
witness  cf  the  memorable  engfigement  of  Aboukir ;  and  describes, 
hi  a  very  picturesque  manner,  the  awful  spectacle  of  the  night 
combat.  It  was  not  till  four  days  after  the  battle,  that  the  result 
of  it  was  known  in  that  quarter.  A  considerable  time  after  this^ 
the  author,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Alexandria,  passed  by  the 
scene  of  this  terrible  action.  l*he  folkiwing  passage  is  in  a  bet* 
ter  style  than  any  we  have  yet  extracted. 

*  We  reached  the  sea-side  at  midnight,  when  the  rising  moon  Ifghted 
up  a  new  scene.  The  shore,  to  the  extent  cf  four  leagues,  w^s  cover* 
cd  by  wrecks,  which  enabled  us  to  form  an  estimate  ot  the  loss  we  bad 
'sustained  at  die  battle  of  Aboukir-  To  procure  a  few  nails,  or  a  few 
iron  hoops,  the  wandering  Arabs  were  employed  in  bumidg  on  the 
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beach  the  maflsi  gun-carriages^  boatSy  &c.  which  had  been  conftru6^ed 
at  fo  vaft  an  ^xpenfe  in  onr  ports,  and  even  the  wrecks  of  which  were 
a  treafure  in  a  country  where  fo  few  of  thefe  objefks  were  to  be  found. 
The  robbers  fled  at  our  approach ;  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  bodie» 
of  the  wretched  yif^ims,  drifted  on  the  Ibofe  fand»  by  which  they  were 
half  covered,  and  exhibithig  there  a  fpedacle  as  fublime  as  terrific.  The 
fight  of  thefe  diftreffing  objeds  plunged  my  foul,  by  degrees,  in  a  deep 
melancholy.  I  endeavoured  to  fliun  thefe  terrifying  fpedres,  but  tti 
vain  ;  all  tbofe  that  came  acrofs  me  attraded  my  attention  by  their  va« 
riott»  attitudes^  and  made  di£ferent  impreffions  on  my  mind.  But  a  few 
months  before,  young,  replete  with  health,  courage  and  hope,  they  had,- 
by  a  noble  effort,  torn  themfelves  ftx>m  the  embraces  of  their  weeping 
mothers,  fifters  and  wives,  and  from  the  feeble  ftruggles  of  their  tender 
inftints.  All  thofe  by  whom  they  were  cherifhed,  uiid  I  to  myfelf,  and 
who,  yielding  to  their  ardour,  had  allowed  them  to  depart,  are  ftiU  of. 
fering  up  prayers  for  their  fuccefs,  and  for  their  fafe  return :  waiting 
with  avidity  the  news  of  their  triumphs,  they  are  preparing  feafta  for 
(hem,  and  counting  the  momenta  as  they  pafs,  while  the  objem  of  their 
expe6bition  lye  on  a  diftant  beach,  parched  up  by  a  burning  fand,  and 
having  their  fkulls  already  bleached. '     Vol.  i.  p.  i8o — 182« 

From  Rosetta,  M.  Denon  set  out  with  a  party  of  savans  Upotf 
an  excursion  into  the  Delta;  but,  after  creeping  a  little  way  along 
among  filthy  and  obscure  villages^  they  were  attacked  by  the  na* 
lives,  in  a  disorderly  manner ;  and  scampered  back,  very  muck 
terrified,  to  head-quarters.  He  then  sails  np  the  Nile  to  Cairo^- 
without  giving  any  description  of  his  route; — visits  the  pyramids^ 
and  is  besieged  in  the  quarter  of  the  Institute,  during  a  very 
alarming  ii^surrection  that  took  place  in  the  city.  The  cause  and 
the  consequences  of  this  disaster  M.  Denon  explains  in  this  man-» 
ner. 

<  The  timid  and  indolent  Egyptians  had  fmiled  with  fatisfa&ion  ^t 
the  expulfion  of  their  oppreflbrs,  who  had  harafled  them  with  number«« 
lefs  vexations  and  a£ts  of  injuftice  ;  but  when  they  were  called  on  tor 
pay  their  deliverers,  they  soon  began  to  regret  their  Jbrmer  tyrants  9  and# 
on  recovering  from  their  firft  panic,  they  had  liftened  to  their  mufti,  who 
found  means  to  animate  them  againft  us  with  a  fanatic  enthufiafm,  and 
they  had  confpired  in  filence.  For  our  own  ifsqurity  we  ought,  perh^s^ 
to  have  fpared  none  who  had  feen  French  foldiers  retire  difcomfited  | 
but  our  clemency  anticipated  their  repentance ;  and  thus  the  defire  of 
revenge  in  our  enemies  was  not  cxtinguifhed  by  their  conftenmtion^ 
which  I  could  read  the  next  day  in  the  attitude  and  cottufenance  of  the 
malecontents  ;  and  I  was  convinced,  that  if,  before  the  day  of  this  en* 
gagement,  we  bad  been  encompaifed  by  a  circle  of  Arabs,  we  were  flow 
confined  within  narrower  limits,  and  fhould  always  be  obliged  to  march 
through  domeftie  foes. '     Vol.  i.  p.  289,  290. 

To  secure  themselves  as  much  as  possible  against  these  misfor% 
tunes,  General  Dumas  mfide  *  a  great  carnage  of  die  rebels;'  and. 

X  2 
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puns  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  commdnd  the  chief  ave- 
tiucs  of  tfte  city. 

Mvir.id  Boy,  tfie  jgrrent  leader  of  the  Mamelukes,  find  retired  to 
"Cpper  Epypf,  afierhis  discomfiture  at  Km  babey;  andGcneralDe- 
saix  was  now  despatched  with  a  force  of  7000  infantry  and  1200 
cnvalry  to  pursue  him,  and  reduce  that  country  to  subjection. 
S'L  Denon,  whose principal<)bjectwasthed?lineationofthe5uperb' 
monuments  in  that  region,  was  attached  to  tbi'  division,^ and  set 
out  along  with  it  in  the  beginning  of  August  i7fiP.  The  day  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  head  quarters,  a  coinnHi  of  SOO  men  was  sent 
out  to  raise  a  requisition  of  buffaloes  and  horsea,  over  and  above* 
the  antient  7»//i,  or  land-tax :  and  this  oppressive  conduct  is  jus- 
tified by  the  example  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  by  a  sentence  front 
Piodorus,  purporting,  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  beat  an  E- 
gyptian;  in-order  to  get  any  thing  from  him  ! — On  the  26th  of 
August,the^Vench  and  jMameluke  armies  approached  ea«h  ether 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedinam.  and  engaged  in  the  severest 
conflict  that  seems  to  have  taken  pLicc  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
expedition.  The  following  des.crfption  is  probably  a  little  exag- 
gerated ;  but  it  is  animated,  at  least,  and  extraordinary. 

^  At  the  firft  dawn  of  day  we  formed  in  a  hollow  fquare  battalion* 
With  two  platoons  on  our  flanks.     Soqn  after  we  faw  Murad-Bey  at  the 
head  of  his  formiclable  Mamelukes,  and  eight  or  ten  thoufand  Arabs, 
advancing  to  us,  covering  a  league  of  the  plain.     A  valley  feparatcd. 
the  two  armies,  which  we  had  to  crofs  to  reach  our  enemies.     We  were 
hardly  got  to  this  unfavourable  pofition,  when  the  enemy  fuiroBnd  us 
On  all  fides,  and  charge  us  with  an   intrepidity  approaching  to  fury. 
Our  clofe  files  render  their  numbers  ufeleft  ;  our  muflcetry  keep  up  iL 
fteady  fire,  and  reptl  their  firft  attack ;  they  halt,  fall  back,  as  if  re- 
tiring from  the  fields  and  fud(]enly  fall  upon  one  of.  our  platoons,  and 
overwhelm  it.     AH  who  are  not  killed,  immediately  throw  themfelres  on 
the  ground,  and  this  movement  uncovers  the  enemy  to  our  grand  fquare  ^ 
then  we  take  advantage  of  it,  and  pour  in  our  fire,  which  again  makes 
them  halt  and  fall  back.     AH  that  remain  of  the  platoon  enter  the 
ranks,  and  we  colRft  the  wounded.     We  are  again  attacked  in  maf?^ 
not  with  the  cries  of  viftory,  but  of  rage  j    the  conrnge  is  equal  on 
both  fides  :  they  are  anitrtated  by  hope,  we  by  indignation.     Our  muftet 
barrels  are  citt  with   their  fabres;   their  horfes  fall  againft  our  files,^ 
which  receive  the  fhock  unfhaken.     The  horfes  are  ftartled  at  our  bayo- 
nets ;  arwl  their  riders  turn  their  heads,  bhd'bacic  them  upon  us,  to  opert 
our  ranks  liy  their  kicks  :  our  people,  ir\\o  knew  that  their  fafety  coni 
lifted  in  remaining  uiiited,  pnefa  on  without  diford^r,  and  attack  without 
breaking  their  ranks :  carnage  is  on  all  fides  ;  but  each  party  fight  with-* 
Out  mixing  with  the  other.     At  laft,  the  fruitlefs  attempt^  of  the  Ma- 
melukes urge  them^to  a  roadnefs  of  rag?  ;  they  throw  at  us  their  arms; 
which  Qtherwife  could  not  reach  us ;  and,  as  if  this  were  to  be  their 
liift  battle,  they  Aiower  upon  us  their  .guns,,  piftols,.  hatcl)et9>  and  the 
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.^ground  is  strewed  with  arms  of  all  kinds.  Those  who  are  dismnunt- 
ed,  drag  themselves  under  our  bayonets,  and  cut  at  onr  soldiers'  legs 
^(h  their  sabres  :  the  dying  man  summons  his  last  effort  to  thrc^tde 
•hh  adversary.  One  of  our  men  lying  on  the  grooud,  was  seizing  an 
expiring  Mameluke,  and  strangling  him-:  an  officer  said  to  him,-^ 
*'  Hr»w  can  you,  in-your  condition^  do  such  an  act  I "  *^  You  speak 
much  at  your  ease,  '^  the  man  repliedt  *'  you  who  are  unhurt;  but  J» 
who  have  not  long  to  \we^  mustiiave  some  enj  )ymeax  while  I  may*" 
VoLI.  P.S33-6. 

This  M.  DcnoB  call«  a  great  victory;  but  from  liisf^wn  ac- 
coant  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  a  great  escape,  since  the  e- 
nemy  waa  not  pursued  in  his  retreat,  and  since  Dosaix  found 
liimsctf  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Cairo  immediately 
-after,  for  reinforcements  Upon  rcsii  niu^  his  march,  he  ad- 
i^anced  from  Fain m  to  B^nesuef:  and  from  that  station  bv  H.»r-» 
mopoKs  to  Siut,  levying  contributions  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Diodorus,  and  using  every  exertion  to  come  up  with  the 
:fugttive  and  indefatigable  «nemy.  From.Siut,  however,  the  co- 
Jumn  was  again  forecd  to  advance, j  and — 

,*  After  marchinc:  thirteen  hours,  we  came  in  the  evening  to  Giime- 
Tissiem,  unfortunately  for  this  village;  for  the  cries  of  the  women  snon 
^convinced  as  that  our  soldiers,  pro^ting  by  the  d^irkness  of  the  night, 
-under  pretence  of  seeking  provisions,  and  notwithstanding  their  wear 
cinesSy  wane  enjoying,  by -violence,  the-gratiiicitions  which  the  place 
joffered  them.  The  inhabiunts,  pillaged,  dishonoured,  and  urged  to 
desperation,  fell  upon  the  patroles  whom  we  sent  to  defend  them ; 
and  thcbe*  attacked  by  the  furious  natives,  were  killing  them  in  their 
4>wn  defence*  for  want  of.  being  able  to  expUin  their  object,  and  to 
make  themselves  understood. '     Vol.11,  p.  12,  13* 

This  was  rather  disorderly  for  the  most  generous  and  best  dis- 
ciplined troops  in  the  universe,  iiut  we  ^houI(i  susix^ct  ihatsoino- 
ibing  still  worse  took  place  on  another  occasion ,  from  M.  Ue« 
iion'«  aileuce  as  to  the. particulars;  he  says  — 

*  We  arrived  at  eleven  at  a  Urge  village,  the  name  of  which  I 
could  never  learn,  and  where,  unfonuiiniely  for  their  rejiiurHtion,  itiid 
CO  the  great  mi^ortune  of  the  tnhdbiiaiits,  our  soldiers  misbehaved. '^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  61. 

At  Girgeh,  the  modern  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  army 
found  great  plenty  of  eN'ery  tiling. 

*  Bread  was  one  sous  the  pound  ;  twelve  eggs,  two  sous ;  two  pi- 
l^eons,  three  sous^  a  g'>f>se  vreiphing  fifteen  pjuiids,  we  gut  at  twelve 
sou«:-i-coutd  this  bt?  poverty?  Such  tov)  w.is  the  abundance  of  these 
articles,  that  after  mne  thin  fi^re  th^nis-ind  of  us  had  remained  hera 
three  weeks,  and  had  increased  tiie  coasumption,  and  scattered  out 
Vioney,  no  rise  in  the  dj.iuai  far  t«ie;ie  iiecciiarics  had  takeu  plac^^ 
Vol   IL  p.  25,  25.  • 
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Upon  leaving  this  place,  infcrinatk>n  was  received  of  tke  arrival 
of  a  great  multitude  of  zealous  Mussulmans  from  Mecca,  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  Murad-Bey,  to  assist  in  driving  the  French 
out  of  the  country.  The  following  passage  may  help  to  explain 
the  causes  of  this  irreconcileable  hostility. 

*  On  the  13ih,  we  were  informed  that  our  cavalry  had  fellen  in  with 
a  number  of  the  enemy  at  Menshicth,  had  put  to  the  sword  a  thousatid 
of  these  deluded  people*  and  had  pifrsued  their  march.  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  lesson  or  fraternization;  but  onr  position  perhaps  rcndcr- 
-led  an  act  of  severity  necessary.  This  province,  which  had  always  the 
reputation  of  being  very  turbulent  and  very  formidable*  required  to 
be  taught  that  they  could  not  brave  us  with  impunity :  it  was*  be- 
sides* our  policy  to  conceal  from  them,  that  our  means  were  small, 
and  our  resources  dispersed ;  and  to  give  them  the  impression  of  our 
being  as  vindictive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when  treated  with  re- 
spect ;  and  that  we  should  punish  severely  those  who  toere  disposed  to 
doubt  thai  all  we  didxjcasJinaUyJbr  their  own  good.*    Vol.  II.  p.  37|  38. 

The  army  proceeding  to  the  southward  had  a  rencounter  with 
2000  Arabs  on  horseback,  and  6000  peasants  on  foot*  The 
horsemen  galloped  off  after  a  few  discharges,  **  deserting  their 
poor  infantry,  '*  says  M.  Denon,  **  who  were  sabred  as  usuaL  '* 
The  French*^ then  pillage  the  unoffending  town  of  Farshiut;  and 
a  forced  march  is  ordered  at  midnight,  to  escape  from  tlie  cla- 
mour and  reproaches  of  the  inhabitants.  M.  Denon  then  passea 
by  Dindera,  where  he  examines  the  ruins,  and  pays  a  has^  visit 
Xo  Thebes  and  Latopolis.  The  troops  then  pursued  their  desolate 
ing  march  to  Elephantine  and  Syene,  wh^re  their  head- quarters 
were  established  for  a  considerable  time.  In  an  excursion  up  the 
river,  by  which  the  Egyptian  Fabius  had  retreated  into  Nnbia- 
a  cruel  and  unnecessary  attack  was  made  upon  the  little  island  of 
Philoe,  when  such  was  the  horror  that  had  been  excited  by  the 
deportment  of  the  invaders,  that  ^*  parents  were  seen  di'owning 
the  children  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  mutilating  their 
daughters  to  save  them  from  the  violence  of  tbo  victors."  The 
teriiiination  of  the  march  of  the  French  through  Egypt  was  in<* 
scribed  on  a  granite  rock  beyond  the  cataractsj  and  intelligence 
having  been  received  that  the  Matnelukes  had  gone  down  by  the 
Desert,  and  were  again  collecting  on  the  riyer,  De$aix  abandoned 
Syene,  and  embarked  upon  the  stream  to  overtake  them.  M^ 
Denon  now  passed  Latopolis  and  Thebes  by  water ;  and  after 
slightly  inspecting  Hermontis,  came  down  to  Kous,  where  the 
whole  division  hnltcd.  At  this  place  they  learned  that  the  flo- 
tilla, with  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  artillery,  had  beea 
captured  by  the  Meccan  auxiliaries;  and  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  force  to  receive  them  on  the  plain  of  Benhute,  in  the 
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neigliboiirhood.  A  very  desperate  acCion  ensued.  Th(!  cDemy 
fired  upon  the  French  with  their  own  artillery  and  airimnnitioQ  j 
and,  aner  an  obstinate  resistance,  retired  to  a  lar^e  fortress,  after 
killing  sixty  of  ihcir  opponents*  Hie  French  were  twice  repuls- 
ed in  an  attempt  to  storm  their  fortripss.  At  iength  they* endea- 
voured to  set  it  on  fire;  and  diis  horriUe ^expedient  succeeded, 

•  As  they  were  without  water,  they  extinguished  the  fire  with 
their  feet  and  hands,  and  even  endeavoured  to  smother  it,  by  throw- 
ing themselves  on  it.  They  were  seen  black  and  naked,  running 
through  the  flames,  and  resembling  so  many  devils  in  hell.  ^  Vol.  iL 
p.  212. 

This  terriUe  situation  they  endured  for  the  whole  niglit. 

'  During  'die  last  twelve  hours,  the  besieged  had  been  witlioot 
water;  their  walls  were  heated  through  ;  their  swollen  tongues  chok- 
ed up  the  passage  of  the  air;  and,  in  short,  their  siniarion  was  ter* 
rible.  In  reality,  a  few  minutes  aftert  and  an  hr«ut  beff)re  the  break 
of  day,  thirty  of  the  besieged,  who  were  the  best  armed,  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  one  of  our  advanced  posts.  At  day- break,  our  troops 
entered  by  the  breaches  the  fire  had  made,  and  put  to  the  sword  those 
who,  notwithstanding  they  were  half  roasted  ali¥e,  still  off.  red  a  re- 
sistance. One  of  them,  who  appeared  te  be  a  chief,  was  brought  to 
the  general.  He  was  m  so  swollen  a  state,  that,  in  endeavounng  to 
stoop  to  seat  himself,  his  skin  cracked  in  every  part.  '*  l^^^^  said  he, 
*'  I  am  brovf^ht  hither  to  be  killed^  I  beg  that  you  will  hasten  to  put 
me  out  of  my  misery.  ^    Vol.  ii.  p.  €15,  216. 

The  French  lost  nearly  200  men  in  those  encounters,  and 
were  almost  totally  destitute  of  ammunition.  They  entrenched 
themselves,  therefore,  at  Kendh,  till  supplies  wcrereceivc'd :  and 
seem  afterwards  co  have  dispersed  over  the  adjoining  country'  in 
quest  of  theur  flying  enemies.  The  sufferings  of  the  uniliend- 
ang  natives,  in  consequence  <f  the  sc  opersxtion^^,  seem  to  have 
been  such  as  to  excite  the  regrets  of  M.  Denon.  After  observ- 
ing that  the  difficulty  of  dit>tinguiNl)ing  their  vnemics  by  their 
complexion,  &c.  was  the  cause  of  their  *  continunlly  putting  the 
innocent  peasants  to  the  sivord, '  he  ni;:kes  the  following  reflec- 
tions upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of  these  poor  people,  which 
present  a  most  extraordinary,  an(!,  we  believe,  an  impartial  pic- 
ture of  the  general  conduct  of  the  French  in  this  countjy. 

*  The  situauon  of  the  inhabitants,  for' whose  happiness  and  pros- 
perity we  were  no  doubt  come  to  Egypt,  was  no  bftter.  If,  tlirough 
terror,  they  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  houses  on  our  approach, 
on  their  return,  after  we  were  withdrawn,  iliev  could  fin^l  nothing  but 
the  mud  of  which  die  walls  were  formed.  Uteiiiils,  ,Jouj»hs/t!o.)is, 
roofs,  every  thing,  in  short,  of  a  conhustlhie  nature,  had  tj^en  buri> 
^  for  cooking  j  and  the  earthen  pots  brokci),  die  corn  Lon>i;iriied,  and 
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the  fowls  and  pigeons  roasted  and  devoured.  Nothing  was  to  be  fonndt 
except  the  bodies  of  their  dogs,  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  roasters.  If  we  made  any  stay  in  a  village,  the 
unfortunate  inhabiunts»  who  had  fled  on  our  approach,  were  sum- 
^noned  to  retumt  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  rebels  who  had 
joined  the  enemy,  and  of  being  made  to  pay  double  contributions. 
-When  they  subniitted  to  these  threats,  and  came  to  pay  the  mirh  it 
sometimes  happened,  Uiat  they  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  mtstaken 
for  a  body  of  men  in  arml^  and  their  clubs  considered  as  muskets  ; 
in  which  case,  they  were  sure  of  being  assailed  by  several  discharges 
from  the  riflemen  and  patroles,  before  an  explanation  could  take  place* 
Those  who  were  killed  were  interred  ;  and  the  survivors  remained 
friends  with  us,  until  a  proper  opportunity  presented  itself  for  retalia- 
tion. It  is  true,  that,  provided  they  did  not  quit  their  dwellings,  but 
paid  the  win",  and  supplied  the  wants  of  tlie  army,  they  not  only- 
spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  journey,  and  avoided  the  unplea* 
sant  abode  of  the  Desert,  but  saw  their  provisions  eaten  with  regula- 
rity, and  might  come  in  for  their  portion  of  them,  preserving  a  part 
of  their  doors,  selling  their  eggs  to  the  soldiers,  and  having  few  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravished. '     Vol.  II.  p.  44-4*6. 

After  this,  it  is^ needless  to  pursue  our  detail  of  cruelties  and 
disorders  any  farther.  We  shall  add  one  other  specimen,  how- 
ever, of  the^  rigour  with  which  the  work  of  regeneration  was 
pursued.  Tlie  indefatigable Murad  had  excited  some  disturbance 
in  Beneadi,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood. of  Coptos,  containing 
12,000  inhabitants.  To  repress  these,  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  was  despatched. 

*  The  troops,  animated  with  the  hope  of  plunder,  in  an  instant 
swept  away  the  whole  village:  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  escaped^ 
joined  the  remnant  of  the  Meccans,  marched  against  Miniet,  and 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  a  second  encounter. '     Vol,  II.  p.  SOS. 

M.  Denon,  after  visiting  once  more  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  and 
Thebes,  accompanied  a  detachment  of  the  army  from  Keneh  to 
Cosseir,  upon  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  no  more  than 
two  days,  returned  by  the  same  route,  accomplishinff  the  whole 
expedition  in  ibe  short  space  of  a  single  week.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  a  division  that  was  appointed  t^  mflke  a  circuit 
through  the  conquered  countryj  and  found  many  opportunities 
of  making  drawings  of  ruins  and  hieroglyphics,  at  Luxor,  at 
Etfu,  and  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  embarked 
on  the  Nile  for  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  commander 
in  chief  was  setiing  out  to  give  battle  to  the  Turks,  who  had 
disembarked  at  Aboukir.  Out  of  20,000  men,  who  were  en- 
camped in  that  spot,  6000  were  made  prisoners,  4000  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and   10,000  driven  into  the  sea  and  drowned. 


<: 
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Within  twelve  daj's  after  this  signal  Tictory;  Bonnpartc  embark- 
ed in  the  night  at  Alexandria,  along  with  M .  Denoil ;  busied 
himself  with  chemistry  and  aeometry  during  the  passage ;  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  port  ot  Frejus,  after  passing  through  the 
British  squadron  in  a  fog. 

Such,  in  the  abstract,  is  M.  Denon's  account  of  this  memo- 
rable expedition  ;  and  such  are  a  few  of  the  new  lights  which  his 
narrative  haf  thrown  on  the  conduct  of  it !  We  reel  much  ad- 
miration for  the  magnanimity  of  the  Chief  Consul,  in  patroniz- 
ing the  work  that  contains  them;  and  leave  them,  without  com- 
mentary, to  the  meditation  of  our  readers.  M.  Denon,  how- 
fever,  did  not  go  to  Egypt  as  the  historiographer  of  his  patron's 
exploits :  he  went  to  describe  and  delineate  the  monuments  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  And  it  is  time  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  his  task  has  been  per- 
formed. 

The  characters  pf  the  Egyptian  architecture  have  long  been 
known  to  the  inquisitive.  Gigantic  in  all  its  proportions,  it  seems 
rather  to  have  aimed  at  overwhelming  the  imagination  by  vast- 
ncss,  than  at  enchanting  it  by  elegance;  and  while  ideas  of  gran* 
deur  and  of  power  are  irresistibly  excited  by  the  enormous  masses 
that  are  piled  into  regularity  by  human  labour,  we  are  oppressed 
by  a  certain  cumbrous  and  severe  uniformity  of  execution,  that 
banishes  every  idea  of  inventive  freedom,  and  indicates  the  de* 
signs  of  an  insulated  and  monastic  corporation.  A  temple  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  circumference,  constructed  of  stohes 
from  15  to  36  feet  in  length,  supported  by  columns  50  feet  high^ 
and  12  ip  diaiyieter,  and  adorned  with  obelisks  of  a  single  stone 
100  feet  in  elevation,  and  with  colossal  statues  measuring  fronk 
50  feet  to  80,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  those  stupendous 
structures,  the  ipemory  of  wnose  origin  has  been  forgotten  for 
centuries,  and  which  still  promise  to  survive  all  the  generations 
of  mankind.  We  have  already  insinuated  that  M.  Denon's 
publication  has  not  added  very  materially  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  monuments.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  he  pretends 
to  have  made  a  sinde  discovery.  He  has  given  fewer  plans  than 
eitlier  Poccoke  or  ISorden,  and  is  infinitely  less  distinct  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  less  learned  in  his  references,  than  tlie  former  of 
these  travellers.  .  He  has  made  much  better,  and  more  numer* 
ous  drawings,  however,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
presented  the  groups  of  objects  in  a  much  clearer  and  more  pic- 
turesque manner.  His  views  in  the  islands  of  Phiioe  and  r^le* 
phantine  are  a  great  deal  more  perfect ;  and  he  has  copied  the 
paintings  and  engraved  hieroglyphics  in  the  tombs  at  Thebetj^ 
And  the  temple  oi  Tentyra,  much  more  correctly  and  extensive- 
ly*   He  has  intermingled  a  variety  of  critical  remaiks  and  ani« 
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inated  reflections  also,  that  ^re-a  certain  dramatic  interot  to 
his  descriptions,  and  indicate  a  cultivated  taste  and  an  inflamecl 
imagination.  We  shall  give  a  very  short  sketch  of  his  observa* 
tions. 

Lower  E^'pt  afibrded  but  few  materials  for  his  art  or  his  en- 
thusiasm. The  pillar  at  Alexandria  he  supposes  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  and  imagines  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  some  gigantic  edifice,  the  portico  or  atrium  of  which 
he  thinks  may  stilFbc  discovered,  by  digging  in  the  loose  ground 
in  the  vicinity.  Some  mutilated  fragments  of  cornices  and  co* 
lossal  statues  led  him  to  fix  the  site  of  Canopus  a  few  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  Alexandria.  To  our  former  description  of  the 
pyramids  he  has  added  nothing;  he  is  enchanted,  however,  with 
the  *  mild,  gracious  and  tranquil  expression, '  in  the  countenance 
of  the  sphinx,  and  does  not  stay  to  peep  into  th^  catacombs.  The 
first  entire  specimen  of  Egyptian  architecture  he  meets  with  in 
|be  iamous  pcrtico  of  the  temple  of  Hermopolis;  and  his  raptures 
are  sufficiently  high. 

-  *'  A  peasant  who  should  be  drawn  out  from  his  cottage,  and  placed 
before  such  a  building  as  this,  would  believe  that  there  most  exist  m 
wide  di£Ferenoe  between  himself  and  the  beings  who  were  able  to  con* 
struct  it:  and,  without  having  any  idea  of  architecture,  he  would  say 
this  is  the  work  of  a  god  ^  a  man  could  not  dare  to  inhidiit  it. '  VoL  L 
p.  380,  381. 

•  The  d^nerate  natives  do  not  carry  their  ideas  quite  so  high  | 
but  M.  Deiion  assures  us,  that  while  sittuig  among  the  ruins  of 
Luxor,  he  was  seriouFly  asked  by  one  of  their  Sheiks,  whether 
h  was  the  French  or  the  English  that  had  erected  these  mono- 
Bents  ? 

.  He  comes  next  to  Tentyra,  which  be  has  drawn  with  great  ele* 
gance  and  distinctness,  to  Latopolis  and  Thebes*  Themllowing 
flections  seem  natural  and  judicious. 

*  Our  national  impatience  was  dismayed  with  the  constancy  of  ap* 
plication  exhibited  by  the  peof»le  who  had  executed  these  monu- 
ments ;  Throughout  was  shown  equal  care  and  equal  assiduity;  which 
would  make  one  believe  that  these  edifices  were  not  the  works  of  their 
kings,  but  tliat  they  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
under  the  direction  of  colleges  of  priests,  and  by  artists  whose  labours 
were  circumscribed  by  invariable  rules.  A  series  of  years  might, 
kideed,  have  brought  the  arts  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
some  particulars ;  but  each  temple  is  so  equally  finished  in  all  its 
parts,  that  they  appear  all  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  hand } 
no  one  portion  is  better  or  worse  than  any  other;  there  appears 
^either  negligence,  nor  the  bold  stroke?  of  a  more  exalted  genius; 
uniformity  and  harmony  prevail  throughout.  The  art  of  sculpture, 
^ere  made  subservient  and  attached  to  that  of  architecture,  appears  to 
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hmve  been  cinramscribed  in  principle,  in  method,  and  in  style  of  exe« 
cution;  a  single  figure  expresses  nothing,  when  taken  out  of  its  exact 
station  in  the  group  in  which  it  is  a  part ;  the  sculptor  had  his  design 
chalked  out  for  him,  and  could  not  introduce  any  deviation  which 
'might  alter  the  true  meaning  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  :  it  was 
"with  these  figures,  as  with  the  cards  that  we  use  for  our  games,  the 
imperfection  of  design  is  overlooked,  that  no  obstacle  may  arise  in 
instantly  distinguishing  the  value  of  each.     II.  72,  73« 

With  the  huge  temples  of  Carnac  and  Luxor  be  seems  some- 
what out  of  humour,  because  they  are  too  large  to  be  distinctly 
represented  upon  paper.  A  village  containing  3000  souls  has 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  latter ;  and  yet  M, 
Denon  informs  us,  that  its  vast  courts  and  galleries  have  all  the 
grandeur  and  desolation  of  an  uninhabited  ruin ;  the  huts  that 
arc  built  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  corners  having  the  appearance 
of  swallows'  nests  in  our  bouses,  which  defile  them  without  al« 
tering  or  concealing  their  general  appearance  !  Afler  having 
%vanacred  among  these  stupendous  remains,  &f.  Denon  makes  the 
following  striking  and  characteristic  rcflectio|is. 

*  Still  temples,  nothing  but  temples !  and  no^a  vestige  of  the  hun* 
dred  gates  so  celebrated  in  history;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths,  o( 
theatres;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  convenience;  notwith* 
standing  all  tlie  pains  which  Itook  in  the  iresearch,  I  could  0nd  no* 
thin^  bxit  temples,  walls  covered  with  obscure  emblems  i  and  hicro* 
glyphtcs,  which  attested  the  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood,  who  still 
seemed  to  reign  over  these  n^ighty  ruins,  and  wbpse  enaprre^onstant? 
ly  haunte^  my  imaginajtipx),  *    II.  19^,  196. 

And  afterwards-^ 

*  I  still  admire  with  awe  the  organisation  of  such  a  government;  fas 
Stupendous  remains  ye^  excite  the  mingled  sensations  of  respect  and. 
dread.  The  divinity,  {n  sacerdotal  habits,  holds  in  one  hand  a  book^ 
tnd  in  the  other  a  flail ;  the  former,  no  doubt,  to  restrain,  and  the  lat* 
ter  to  punish :  erery  thing  is  measured  by  the  law,  andenchaitied  by 
it*  The  fin^  arts,  subject  to  the  same  severe  restrictions,  bend  under 
the  weight  of  fetters,  and  their  soaring  genius  is  pinioned  to  the  earth* 
IThe  unveiled  emblem  of  generation,  traced  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  temples,  announces,  that  to  destroy  pleosui'e  it  was  converted  int0 
a  duty :  not  a  single  circus,  not  a  single  theatre,  not  a  single  edifice  for 
public  recreation ;  but  temples,  but  mysteries,  but  initiations,  biit 
priests,  but  sacrifices ;  ceremonies  for  pleasures ;  for  luxury,  sepul- 
chres. ^     II.  288,  289. 

Amons  the  most  valuable  and  original  of  the  drawings  with 
which  M.  Denon  has  presented  us,  are  the  representations  of 
those  paintings  and  reliefs  that  still  continue  to  adorn  tha 
tombs  of  the  xings  and  ot|icr  excavations  at  Thebes,  and  the 
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colls  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Tentyra.  In  the  former  he 
found  four  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  respec- 
tively with  different  sorts  of  arms,  with  implements  of  agi1cuI-> 
ture,  with  instruments  of  music,  and  with  articles  of.  furniture, 
^hose  paintings,  which  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  preservation, 
^ord  a  complete  view  of  the  costume  of  the  ancient  Egypdans, 
and  the  Aiost  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  they  had  made  ia 
the  arts.  War  chariots,  drawn  by  two  and  by  four  horses,  form 
a  frequent  object  in  these  decorations ;  and,  in  another  part  of 
the  temple,  tne  sculpture  represents  persons  vaulting  over  ropes, 
and  asses  dancing  on  their  hind  legs.  We  do  not  remember  that 
the  graver  Egyptians  are  ever  themselves  exhibited  as  performers 
in  a  dance 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  mate  any  observations  u{>oa 
the  zodiac,  and  other  astronomical  delineations  that  M.  Denon 
has  copied  from  the  painted  ceilings  of  Tentyra ;  but  we  cannot 
omit  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  alphabetical  ma- 
nuscript which  he  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mutilated  mummy  that 
was  brought  to  him  by  the  Arabs  for  sale.  * 

•  *  The  reader  should  be  a  traveller,  an  inquirer,  and  an  amateur,  to 
sympathize  with  my  rapture  on  this  occasion.  When  it  was  brought 
me,  I  felt  that  I  turned  pale  with  anxipty :  I  was  going'  to  express  my 
Indignation  at 'those  who  had  violated  the  integrity  of  thismummy,  when 
I  perceived  in  its  right  hand,  and  restinft  on  the  left  arm,  a  roll  of  papy- 
rus, on  which  was  a  manuscript,  that  I  should  perhaps  have  never  «eea 
frithout  this  violation.  I  then  blessed  the  avarice  of  the  Arabs,  and 
my  good  fortune^  which  had  put  me  in  possession  of  such  a  treasure, 
which  I  hardly  dared  to  touch  for  fear  of  injuring  this  sacred  manu- 
script, the  olde&t  of  all  the  books  In  the  known  world.  I  could  not 
venture  to  entrust  it  out  of  my  sight,  and  all  the  cotton  of  my  bed 
was  devoted  to  wrapping  it  up  with  the  utmost  care.  What  could  be 
Its  contents  ?  Was  it  the  history  of  this  personage,  the  remarkable 
events  of  his  life  ?  Was  the  period  ascertained,  by  the  date,  of  the  so* 
yereign  under  whom  he  lived  ?  or  did  this  precious  roll  contain  ma« 
xims,  prayers,  or  the  history  of  some  discovery  ?  *     II.  7 1^  72. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  ablip*  to  docypher  this  manuscript,  and 
do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  of  any  communication  having  been 
made  to  the  public  in  relation  to  it.  M.  Denon  observes,  that 
the  same  character  and  sets  of  characters  recur  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  it. 

.  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  these  colossnl  volumes  without 
pitering  our  protest  against  such  a  form  of  publication.  M. 
]3enon's  taste  has  been  formed  perhaps  upon  the  gigantic  monu«> 
itients  of  the  Thebaid,  and  will  relish  no  book  that  is  not  a« 
large  as  a  pannel  charged  with  hieroglyphics  j  but  ia  this  quar* 
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ter  of  the  world,  we  believe  there  are  few  readers  who  will  think 
themselves  indemnified  for  the  /jreat  price  of  this  work  bj'  the 
satisfaction  of  turning  over  four  square  feet  of  pasteboard  ia 
every  leaf,  and  havin<;  their  eyes  d  tzzled  by  characters  like  those 
on  a  tomb-stone.  Even  in  the  volume  of  plates,  the  huge  size  of 
the  page  is  turned  to  no  sort  of  use ;  most  of  the  views  being 
given  in  small  compartments,  that  do  not  occupy  one  eighth  parf 
of  the  sheet,  and  the  paper  being  covered  by  a  single  subject,  in 
no  instance  but  the  fanciful  representation  of  two  battles  with 
the  Mamelukes,  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  censure  the  inju- 
dicious magnitude  of  these  volumes,  as  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  style  or  the  matter  of  M.  Denon  that  tallies  with  so  much 
magnificence.  He  has  made  some  fine  drawings  of  monuments 
that  had  been  drawn  bef()re,  and  brought  away  some  slight 
sketches  of  hieroglyphics  that  had  not  been  previously  copied  ; 
and  he  has  recoraed  his  observations  and  adventures  in  a  flip^ 
pant  and  familiar  style,  that  partakes  less  of  dignity  than  of  pert* 
iiess ;  and  seems  better  adapted  for  the  undress  of  an  occasional 
pamphlet,  than  for  the  monumental  vastness  of  such  a  pubiica- 
tlon  as  the  present. 


Art.  IX.  Politique  de  toua  les  Cahinets  de  r Europe,  pendant  lei 
rrgnes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de  Imuis  XyL  Sfc.  MSS.  trouves  dans 
Ic  Cabinet  de  Louis  XVI.  Seconde  Edition.  Considerabiement 
augmentee,  par  L.  P.  Segnr  I'Aine,  Exambassadeur.  S  torn, 
8vo.    pp.  12S8.    a  Paris.     Chez  Buisson.    An  9.  (1801.) 

^f^HE  balance  of  power,  and  the  general  systen>  of  kiternational 
-^  relations  which  has  grown  up  in  modern  Europe,  have  af- 
forded to  one  class  of  politicians  perpetual  subject  of  ridicule  and 
invective,  and  to  another  class  tne  con^'tant  opportunity  of  de* 
fending  or  attacking  every  measure,  of  discussing  or  affecting  to 
discuss,  every  political  subject,  by  a  reference  to  certain  terms  of 
art  and  abstract  ideas,  of  which  it  rs  fair  to  suspect  that  they  lit- 
tle understood  the  meaning  and  the  force. 

Of  these  reasoners  or  declaimers,  the  former  sect  are  undoubt«« 
edly.the  most  dangerous.  The  refinements  of  modern  policy 
which  have  sprung  from  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  nave,  in  their  turn,  secured  that  progress,  and 
accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  either  corrupted,  or 
brought  into  disrepute,  by  the  petulance  of  pretended  statesmen. 
But  the  sophistries  and  cavils  which  political  sceptics  and  innova- 
tors have  founded,  partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory,  and 
partly  on  a  mistatemfcnt  of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to  a  dcgrada- 
ion  of  tlie  system  iii  the  eyes  o(  superficial  reason^rs,  and  may 
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ultimately  renew  a  state  oF  things,  from  which  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  national  heroism  would  oe  altogether  unable  to  redeem 
any  one  community. 

The  attacks  of  those  men  have,  moreover,  been  extremely 
inconsistent  and  contradictory.  While,  at  one  time,  they  main- 
tain, that  the  idea  of  a  political  eouilibrium  is  pre^ant  with 
every  species  of  absurdity,  and  would  produce,  if  earned  into  the 
actual  affairs  of  nations,  those  very  evils  which  the  system  is  ex- 
tolled for  preventing :  at  another  time,  we  are  told  that  the  no* 
tion  is  simple  and  obvious;  that  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the  pas- 
sions of  men  ;  that  it  is  no  refinement  of  modem  statesmen,  but 
has  influenced  the  councils  of  princes  and  commonwealths  in  aD 
ages  of  the  world.  Now — the  balance  of  power  is  an  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  invented  to  cover  evei^  scheme ;  to  fiimish  pre- 
texts for  every  act  of  national  injustice ;  to  lull  the  jealousy  of 
the  people  in  any  emergency ;  or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon 
any  occasion.  Now — it  is  useless  and  superfluous ;  an  inteiw 
frrence  with  the  natural  order  of  things  |  or  an  attempt  to  eflect 
that  which  would  happen  at  any  rate.  Now — ^it  is  pernicious  in 
the  extreme ;  the  parent  of  wars  and  offensive  alliances ;  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  national  violence ;  the  watchword  of  ambitious 
princes  and  destroying  commonwealths ;  a  refinement  only  of  in- 
justice ;  and  a  system  of  nothing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  is 
very  manifest,  without  any  argument,  that  the  system  of  modern 
policy  cannot  be  liable  to  all  those  accusations  at  once,  and  that 
the  declaimers,  who  have  used  such  language  with  respect  to  it, 
must  have  been  talking  of  very  different  things  at  different  times. 
But  B8  the  foreign  policy  of  nations  was  never,  at  any  period  of 
modern  story,  so  interesting  as  at  present,  we  shall  proceed  to 
b£&r  a  few  observations  upon  that  system  which  has  been  so  little 
understood,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  important  work 
now  under  review. 

The  national  jealousy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European 
states  are  animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  sides  in 
eaeh  public  crisis,  has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  po» 
licy,  but  a  national  emotion.  Nations,  it  is  said,  like  the  indivi- 
duals which  compose  them,  are  moved  by  caprice,  and  actuated 
by  passiiHis ;  excited  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred;  soothed 
t6  reconciliation  when  exhausted  Ky  the  efforts  of  their  enmi^ ; 
ki^^iied  in  friendship  by  the  dictates  of  an  interested  prudence ; 
United  together  by  the  thirst  of  plunder ;  or  combined  for  the 
gratification  of  some  common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are 
told)  which  has  been  pompously  called  the  great  spring  of  civi- 
Kzed  policy,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  systematic  indulgence 
of  those  natural  feelings  that  impel  the  savage  to  attack  his  more 
wealthy  neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary  friend- 
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ship,  when  invacled  by  a  powerful  and  common  enemy.  The 
policy  (it  is  added)  which  we  have  beard  extolled  as  the  grand 
arcanam  of  modem  statesmen,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  a 
system,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween desire  of  conquest  and  of  security,  refined  on  by  ingenious 
men,  and  spun  into  a  regular  theory. 

These  remarks  are  partly  true,  and  partly  unfounded.  It  i$ 
true,  that  nations  are  guided  by  human  councils,  and  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of  men ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer« 
tain,  that  the  more  regularly  any  system  of  government  is  esta* 
blished,  the  more  will  men  of  sooer  minds  acquire  a  weight  in  the 
management  of  affairs ;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  of  administer* 
ing  the  concerns  of  empires  is  practised,  prudence  will  gain  the 
|]rreater  ascendancy  over  passion.  It  is  true,  that  the  dictates  of 
feelings  not  always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequent* 
ly,  more  than  any  impulse  of  reason,  the  springs  which  actuate 
the  operations  of  t^tates ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  all  animals 
the  passions  themselves  are  implanted  for  the  wisest  of  purposes; 
that  instinct  is  the  principle  to  which,  more  than  reason,  the  pre* 
servation  of  life,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  universf, 
must  be  ascribed ;  and  that  national  councils  may  be  operating 
what  no  foresight  could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be  swayed 
only  by  prejudice  and  passion.  The  existence  of  rude  states  i?  in* 
deed  frequently  preserved,  and  tlieir  civilization  insured,  by  the 
operation  of  principle^!,  to  assist  the  development  of  which  is  the 
great  pride  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  statesmen  ;  yet,  the 
want  of  this  assistance  in  those  rude  times,  and  the  want  of  4 
constant  iuperinteiidance  and  controul,  which  renders  the  popu- 
lar feelings  useful  in  one  case,  and  harmless  in  another,  is  cer* 
tainly  the  cause  of  that  instability  of  national  power,  and  thos^ 
perpetual  chanees^in  dominion — those  constant  broils,  and  that 
state  of  unceasmg*  insecurity,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  ma* 
ny  revolutions  in  the  situation  of  savage  communities,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  their  barbarism. 

That  the  svstem  tvhich  we  are  now  considering  has  oftentimes 
been  abused,  no  one  can  denv«  What  human  institution  can 
defend  itsejf  from  this  charge  :  But  many  of  the  evils  wUich  art 
ascribed  to  the  principle  in  question,  have  been  owing  only  to  an 
erroneous  conception  of  its  nature.  Many  of  them  nave  arisei|» 
from  failing  to  carry  the  line  of  policy  recommended  by  it,  to 
the  lengths  which  it  enjoins  j  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  those 
events  which  have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  proved 
altogether  fatal,  had  not  its  influence  modified  and  controuJed 
them.  We  are  desired,  with  no  small  appearance  of  triumph^ 
to  view  the  history  of  the  last  century  ;  and  to  mark  the  maiiiiold 
wars  which  the  balancing  system  produced  i  the  various  intrigue^ 
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to  whic];i  it  ^ve  rise ;  the  destructive  conquests  of  which  it  fiirr 
nishes  the  pretext ;  and  the  national  catastrophes  which  it  could 
not  avert.  But  had  it  not  beeii  for  that  wholesome  jealousy  of 
rival  neighbours,  which  modern  poUticians  have  learned  to  che- 
rish, how  many  conquests  and  changes  of  dominion  would  have 
taken  place,  instead  of  wars,  in  which  a  few  useless  lives  were 
lost,  and  some  superfluous  millions  were  squandered  ?  How  many 
fair  portions  of  tne  globe  miptit  have  been  deluged  in  blood,  in- 
stead of  some  I) undreds' of  sailors  fighting  harmlessly  on  the  bar- 
ren plains  of  the  ocean,  and  some  uiousands  of  soldiers  carrying 
on  a  scientific,  and  regular,  and  quiet  system  of  warfare,  in 
countries  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  resorted  to  as  the  arena 
where  the  disputes  of  nations  may  be  determined  ?  We  may 
indeed  look  to  the  history  of  the  last  century  as  the  proudest  era 
in  the  annals  of  the  species  ;  the  period  most  distinguished  for 
learning,^^  and  skiU,  and  industry;  for  the  milder  virtues,  and  for 
common  sense;  for  refinement  in  government,  and  an  equal 
diffusion  of  liberty;  above  all,  for  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
'arts  of  administration,  which  has  established  certain  general  rules 
of  conduct  among  nations ;  has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  em- 
pires, and  the  absorption  of  weak  states  into^the  bodies  of  de- 
vouring neighbpurs ;  has  set  bounds  to  the  march  of  conquest, 
and  rendered  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  a  measure  of  the  last 
adoption^;  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  reported  to  in 
the  first  instance. 

In  the  beginning,  of  that  century,  we  saw  the  gigantic  power 
of  France  humbled  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  eacn  resohred  to 
'  undergo  immediate  loss,  and  run  a  great  present  risk,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  greater  chance  t>f  ruin  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
years.  In  antient  tipnes  the  Stadtholder  would  have. been  more 
jealous  of  Britain  or  Austria,  than  of  France.  ^  The  great  Mo- 

•  narch,  like  Caesar,  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  By  splitting  the  neighbouring  potentates  into 
adverse  factions,  and  fighting  one  against  the  other,  he  would, 

'in  a  few  years,  have  subjugated  the  whole.  No  power  would 
then  have  conceived  that  common  prudence  required  an  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  peace,  in  order*  to  ward  off  a  distant  peril  All 
would  have  waited  quietly  tillthe  invasion  came  on  ;  then,  fight- 

•  ing  with  a  desperate,  but  an  insulated  valour,  all  would  have 
been  conquered  in  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe ; 
and^  the  story  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  have  been  renewed, 

"when 'Submission  to  foreign  power,  and  loss  of  liberty,  and  in- 
terruption of  peaceful  pursuits,  were  no  longer  the  phantoms  of 
Tulgar  terror^  or  the  themes  of  idle  decla.mation,  but  reel,,  and 
imminent,  and  inevitable  calamities,  i 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  saw  an  antient  crown 

••       •       *  -  1       * 
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despoiled  of  its  hereditary  provinces;  and  the  neigfibouting  states 
in -vain  attempting  to  crush  the  new-born  energies  of  the  Prussian 
power.  It  is,  howeyeVf  extremely  doabtful  whether  the  princ!<^ 
pies  of  an  enlightened  policy  would  not  have  favoured  the  Hsc  of 
a  power,  whose  professed  and  natural  object  was  the  balancing 
ot  the  Imperial  House,  And  the  protection  of  tlie  smaller  princes 
oftheempire,  against  the  preponderating,  and  formerly  absolute, 
sway  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.  And,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the 
other  powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  such  views,  it  is  clear 
that  the  success  of  the  Silesian  usurpation  must  be  attributed  to 
the  actual  dereliction  of  ttie  balancing  system,  and  not  to  its  in* 
efficacy;  for,  both  in  the  Silesian  and  in  the  Seven-years'  war,  * 
the  part  of  Prussia  was  openly  espoused  by  some  of  the  great 
powers ;  in  the  former,  by  France  and  Bavaria ;  in  the  latter, 
first  by  England,  and  then  by  Russia  herself.  The  preservation 
and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  balance  might  perhaps  have  re- 
quired some  such  event  as  the  acquisition  which  Pntssia  actually 
made;  but  if  the  immediate  object  of  the  sytem,  the  maintenance 
of  the  established  division  of  power,  was  held  io  be  a  more  im« 
portant  consideration,  it  is  clear  that  the  part  of  I^nissia  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one  cas^, 
or  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  other,  until  the  usurped  domi- 
nions of  Austria  had  been  restored  i  and  then  the  alhes  of  that 
power  ought  instantly  to  have  deserted  her,  if  she  did  not  remaia 
satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  their  interference. 

Soon  after  the  Seven-vears'  war  was  terminated,  the  dismem* 
berment  of  an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projected  by  tha 
powers  who  had  been  most  exhausted  in  the  Silesian  contest,  and 
who  wished  to  indemniftr  themselves  for  their  losses  at  the  expenaa 
of  the  Poles.  The  sucons  of  this  iniquitous  transactkxD,  aithougph 
it  only  demonstrates  that  the  modern  system  has  not  been  carried 
to  its  proper  length — that  it  is  incapable  of  changing  the  tiature  of 
men,  or  disarming  the  ambition  and  rapacttyaf  princes-^has  been 
always  quoted  by  a.  certain  set  of  pditicians,  as  an  irrefri^^a 
proof  of  the  futility  and  inefficacy  of  the  great  principle  oTmo^ 
dem  politics.  That  calamitous  event  is  indeeda  auAcient  proGrf» 
that  tne  statesmen  of  Europe  had  for  a  while  forgotten  their  most 
sacred  principles,  and  that  the  princes  who  did  not  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  were  blind  to  their  b^t  interests.  It  serves,  therefort^ 
to  show  m  what  wouU  be  the  situation  of  the  world,  were  the 
maxims  of  anci^it  times  to  be  revived,  and  the  salutary  system  of 

VOL.  I.  vo.  «.  Z 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  peace  of  Dresden  was  only  a  truce  \ 
that  the  war  of  1756  owe4  its  origin  to  the  cause  of  the  former  con^ 
te^t;  and  that  the  pbssession  of  Silesia  was  only  secured  by  the  pcac^ 
at  Hnbertsburgh. 
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rnodorn  Europe  to  lose  its  influence  over  the  councils  of  katesti 
but 9  Icr  this  verj  reason^  the  partition  of  Poland  cannot»  with  any 
truth,  be  said  to  prove  the  inefficaoy  of  those  principles^,  by  actio}^ 
in  direct  opposition  to  which,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  permit* 
ted  it  to  happen.  If,  however,  the  policy  of  thcDeighbouring  states 
provided  no  check  to  the  injustice  of  the  partitioning  powers,  the 
influence  of  the  balancing  system  upon  tnc  conduct  o£  those  par* 
ties  themselves,  was  productivt  of  the  most  important  and  bene* 
cial  effects.  Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  national  indifference 
and  insdation*  prevailed  in^  the  cabinets  of  printes  at  the  crisis  of 
Polish  affiiirs  in'1772,  the  distracted  state  of  that  unhappy  c6un« 
fry  would  indeed  have  called  in  the  interference  of  foreign  force. 
But  this  interference  would  have  proceededfromonequarter  alone* 
Poland  ^ould  have  been  overwhelmed,  and  its  vast  resources  ap* 
propriated,  by  one  only  of  the  conterminous  powers,  probably  by 
the  Russian  empire,  which  would  thus  have  suddenly  acquim  » 
preponderance  faUil  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and,  without  rccciv* 
iug  any  check  in  the  proportional  aggrandizement  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  would  have  been  enabled  to  stretch  its  resistless 
arm  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great  western  commonwealth.  But 
the  prevalence  of  that  national  jealous^r  and  anxious  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  other  statesy  whicht  is  the  master  principleof  the 
modepn  sysleray  prevented  the  usurpation  of  Russia,  eveiii  at  tbs 
moment  when  she  was  actually  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  garrison- 
ed the  capital  with  her  trckips,  and  ruled  the  national  councils  by 
a  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  ambassador.  With  all  these  cir- 
cumstances in  her  favour,  she  was  not  even  the  first  proposer  of 
the  partition.  Her  natural  enemies^  Austria  and  Pk-ussia,  ac- 
tually gained  a  greater  share  of  the  spoilt  and,  instead  of  being 
the  nrst  victims  of  her  extended  empire,  Sis  they  infalliblv  would 
have  been  in;  ancient  timesi  they  have  themselves  acquired,  at  the 
same  moment,,  an  increase  of  resources,  which  enables  them  ef- 
fednally  to  withstand  the  augmented  force  oS  her  power. 
•  Al&ougb,'  ^n,:  it  is  eXti^emcly  absurd  to  adduce  the  nartitioo 
of  Poland  as  an  instance  of  the  balancing  system)«  (after  tne  man- 
nea  of  the  pirussian  statesmen!*),  is  is  equally  ridiculous  to  assertr 
iha^  it  proves  the  inefikacy  of  that  system,  or  todeny  that  the  resS 
ef  Europe  has  been  saved  by  the  influence  of  those  principles 
upon  the  parties  in  the  usurpation,  which  should  have  led  tb^ 
ether  great  powers  of  Europe  te  prevent  it    It  is  scarcely  neces« 

*  Count  Hertzberg,  f  the  King's  first  minister  m  1772);  in  a  spe- 
culative essay  on  this  subject,  gives  the  partition  as  an  apposite  case 
pf  the  balancing  system.  It  was  made,  he  says,  *  Selon  les  priocipes 
d'une  balance  dont  les  trois  puissances  pariageantesetoicntconTCr.at.!^ 
esiift^  elle^;*'    Menu  com.  i.-  p.  29$. 
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feary  to  remark^  that  we  by  no  means  inteqd  to  assert  any  thing 
lurther  than  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  .transaction  upon  a 
^reat  scale :  at  present,  we  pnl^  look  to  the  effects  of  tl^e  balanc* 
ing  system  in  miiintainin^  the  independence  of  the  wealcer  states. 
The  cose  of  Poland,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  one  pf  the  very  few 
instances,  which  have  evi^  occurred^of  a  nation  being  placed  in 
such  unnatural  circumstances  of  eAibarrassment,  turbcuence,  anct 
degradation  of  every  sort,  that  no  change. df  affairs  could  possiUy 
render  it  worse^  and  scarce  any  revolution,  by  domestic  violence^ 
or  foreign  invasion,  coiild  fail  to  alter  it  for  the  better.  Setting 
apart  the  high«sounding  phrases  of  patriotism  and  national  spirit^ 
and  the  feelings  of  admiration  which  the  very  natural  emotions 
of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the  name  of  Poland,  it  it 
impossible  for  a  sober-minded  observer  not  to  perceive,  that  ages 
of  the  most  debasing  servitude  had  utterly  disqualified  the  Polish 
boons  for  enjoying  ue  privileges  of  free  subjects;  that  a  lifetime 
divided  between  unceasing  tumult  in  public,  and  the  revellings 
of  a  boisterous,  barbarbus  hospitality,  had  utterly  unfitted  the  rest 
of  the  state  from  cooperating  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution 
which  should  possess  either  energy  or  regularity  i  and  that  the 
liaj^iest  event  which  has  ever  befiulen  the  nne  country  of  Poland^ 
has  been  a  dismembernlcnt,  wept  oyer  and  declaimed  upon  bj 
those  who  had  no  experience  of  its  necessity,  or  need  of  its  bene* 
fits.  Those  benefits  have  most  undoubtedly  been  the  plicification 
of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  by  the  only  means  which  human  fancy 
could  have  devised  for  accomplishing  this  end,  without  endanger- 
ing tlie  security  of  the  other  powers,  namely,  a  fair  division  of 
the  country  among  the  neighbouring  and  riviu  powers,  and  a  con* 
sequent  communication  ot  the  inestimable  blessings  which  their 
ancient  subjects  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  pcaceral  gotemmeni 
and  regular  police. 

The  memorable  events  which  took  phce  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  were  the  immediate  con* 
sequence  of  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  modem  systein 
of  international  policy.  The  internal  state  of  France  would 
never  have  alarmed  the  neighbouring  nations  in  ancient  timesi 
Without  anxiety^  they  WQuId  have  seen  the  overthrow  of  all  re*^ 
gular  government,  the  progress  of  Jacobin  ODntagioni  and  thtl 
development  of  those  popular  ener^es  which  armed  a  people^ 
devoted  exclusively  to  war,  with  resistless  power  to  accomplish 
tlie  grand  object  of  their  demagogues,  the  overthrow  of  altars 
and  thrones^  and  the  establishment  of  univetssl  empire.  Fat 
from  combining  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  new  hordes  they^ 
would  have  ^lit  into  factions,  and  assisted  its  destmictive  course.* 
No  efforts  to  check  it  would  have  been  thought  of,  until  all  re- 
siitaiicc  was  tO(^  late ;  nor  would  those  modem  Oauls  have  found 
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reststftnce  efiectudl  to  oppose  them  from  the  Manlius  of  anycapitol 
in  Europe.  Thnt  this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  every  thing  refin- 
ed and  valuable  in  Europe,  is  owing  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
maxims  of  the  balancing  system  began  to  operate  their  usual  ef^ 
fect&at  the  very  moment  when  the  Hrst  chsltiges  took  place  in 
Prance.  But  that  much  injury  has  been  done ;  that  many  inde* 
pendent  states  have  been  humbled  ;  that  some  powers  have  been 
overwhelmed ;  and  that  melancholy  changes  have  been  effected 
in  the  distribution  of  dominion,  has  been  owing  to  the  unprinci- 
pled Bmbitidn  of  certain  princes ;  the  taint  of  disaffection  in  the 
people  of  some  countries,  which  have,  together,  prevented  the 
modem  system  of  external  policy  from  bemg  followed  out,  and 
haviK  given  to  the  common  enemy  of  natiotiM  independence  an 
advBntage*proportioned  to  the  neglect  of  ^ose  sound  and  ncces- 
tary  principles. 

'  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  last  century,  as  afibrding- 
arguments  against  the  balance  of  power.  That  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  marked  by  the  formation  of 
vast  schemes,  which  either  by  their  success  may  allure,  or  by  their 
faihnre  may  warn,  future  statesmen  to  cKng  still  closer  by  those 
mipcims  of  conduct  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  freqnentiv  made  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients,  in  this  branch  of  policy,  are  for  tlie  most 
part  jnst  Mr  Hume,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  who  stated 
tins  pointy  in  an  essay  replete  with  accurate  reference,  and  disi> 
linffuisfaed  ncuteness  of  classical  iUustration,  but  mingled  also 
Vim  tome  injurious  perversions  of  hcxs  in  more  recent  histoiy ; 
and  with  the  mistatement,  in  one  or  two  points  of  the  great 
system  itself,  which  he  appears  to  treat  with  disrespect.  *  Tiie 
celebrated  passage  in  Polybius,  which  has  so  ofken  bem  quot* 
cd,  f  is  inueed  a  disdnct  statement  of  one  general  principle 
fci  that  ^rstem ;  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  aome 
diseassions  ojf  the  most  delicate  paru  of  the  theory — diseosiams 
vHiich,  from  the  events  of  bis  time,  we  may  be  assured  were 
but  napedtctly  conlprdiended  in  t^oee  early  ages.  %  But  the 
ftamber  of  discoveries  or  inventions,  which  have  been  suddenly 
ttiade  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is  small  indeed;  All  the 
more  important  ^teps  in  llie  progress  of  the  human  mind  may 
rather  be  termed  improvements  than  inventions :  they  f»e  re- 
flnem^ts  upon  metnods  formerly  known— generalizations  of 
ideaa  previously  conceived.  By  how  many  small  and^  slowly 
Ipflowing  steps  was  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  motions 
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brought  to  light  I  By  liow  many  insensible  gradations  did  that 
theory  receive  its  explanation  from  the  p^eat  Jaw  of  gravitation^ 
which,  constantly  and  universailj  acting,  keeps  each  body  in  its 
place,  and  preserves  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  system.  In 
like  maoner  has  that  theory  of  political  expediency  been  gradu^ 
ally  unfolded,'  and  its  parts  reGned,  which  regulates  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe ;  sulgeets  eadi  tq 
the  influence  of  othei*8,  however  remote ;  connects  all  together 
by  a  common  principle ;  regulates  the  motions  of  the  whole;  and 
maintains  the  order  of  the  great  complicated  system.  As  the 
newly-discovered  planets  are.fotmd  to  obey  the  same  law  that 
keeps  the  rest  in  their  orbits  ;  so  the  powers,  wiiich  frequently 
^rise  in  the  European  world,  immediateK*  fall  into  their  phoc^ 
and  conform  to  tnc  same  principles  that  fix  the  positions,  and 
direct  the  movements  of  the  ancient  states.  And  as^  even  in  this 
^cnUghtcned  'Oge,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
whole  extent  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certsdn  appa* 
rent  irregularities  of  the  system  to  tlreeommon  principles';  so, 
in  these  unys  of  political  improvement,  we  havejnot  attained  die 
titmost  refinements  of  international  policjr,  and  ha^e  still  iu'la- 
jncnt  the  many  irregularities  whidi  contiiwe  to  disturb  the  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  European  comnx>nwealtU. 
'  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  mere  plan  of  forming  offensive  or  defen- 
Five  alliances^  or  in  the  principle  of  attadcing  a  neighbour,  in  or« 
der  to  weaken  his  power,  before  he  has  betrayx^d liostile  viewsj; 
or  in  the  policy  of  defending  a  rival,  in  order  to  stay,  Jn  proper- 
time,  the  progress  of  a  common  enemy:  it  is  not  in  these  simple 
maxims  that  the  modern  system  consists.  These  are,  indeed,  U10 
elements,  the  great  and  leading  parts  of  die  theory  i  they  are  its 
most  prominent  features;  they  are  maxims  dictated  by  the  plain- 
est and  ooarsest  views  of  political  expedieiu^y  4  Bui  they  do  not 
form  the  whole  system  ^  nor  does  tiie  knowledge  of  them  (for  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  ancient  states  were  in  possession  of.ftny- 
thing  beyond  the  speculative  knowledge  of  them)  comprehend 
an  acquaintance  with  the  profounder  and  more  subiik  parts  of 
modern  policy.  The  grand  and  drstinguislhvig  feature  of  the 
balandng  theory,  is  the  systematic  form  to  which  it  reduces  thostf 
plain  ana  obvious  priiiciples  of  jnational  conduct ;  the  perpetual 
attention  to  foreign  afiairs  which  it  inculcates;  the  constant  watch«^ 
fulness  over  every  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  system  which  it  pre- 
8cril)e8  $  the  subjection  in  which  it  tends  to  place  all  national  pas* 
sions  and  antipathies  to  the  views  ol  remote  expediency ;  the  un- 
ceasing care  which  it  dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situatedi^ 
and  apparently  unconnected  with  ourselves ;  the  general  uniqp^ 
which  it  has  effected,  of  all  the  European  |)Ower8  in  one  connect« 
^  sTStem-*obe}'ing  certain  laws,  and  «ctuated|  in  general,  by  % 
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common  principle;  in  fine»  as  a  consequence  of  the  Ti^holei  the 
right  of  mutual  inspection,  now  universally  recognized  among 
civilized  states,  in  the  ri^ts  of  public  envoys  and  residents. 
This  is  the  balancing  theory.  It  was  as  much  unknown  to 
Athens  and  Rome,  as  tl^c  ICeplerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were 
^concealed  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  who  certainly  knew  the  effect 
pf  gravitation  upon  terrestrial  bodies.     It  has  arisen,  in  thcpror 

Sess  of  science,  out  of  the  circumstances  of  modem  Europe— j 
^  e  greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous  states — 
the  more  constant  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  with  each 
other.  We  have  been  told  by  historians,  •  that  the  principle 
of  the  balance  of  power  was  a  discovery  of  the  l.^lh  century, 
made  by  the  Italian  politicians,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion 
.of  Charles  YIII.  Against  such  statements  as  this,  it  is  perfects 
ly  fair  to  adduce  the  arguments  of  Mr  Hume  niv\  others,  who 
have  traced,  in  ancient  times,  vastly  more  refined  notions  of  por 
licy,  than  any  that  dictated  the  Italian  defensive  lengue.  It  was, 
in  truth,  not  to  any  such  single  event,  that  the  balancing  system 
owed  cither  its  origin,  or  its  refinement ;  but  to  the  progress  of 
society,  which  placed  the  whole  states  of  Europe  in  the  same  re- 
lative situation  in  which  the  states  of  Italv  were  at  that  period, 
and  taught  them  not  to  wait  for  an  actmuinvasion^  but  to  sees 
Charles  at  all  times  in  ever}'  prince  or  commonwealth  that  should 
manifest  the  least  desire  of  change, 

The  circumstances  of  the  European  states,  by  promoting  na- 
tional intercourse,  have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  principles  of  easy  and  constant  union.  Consolidat- 
ed into  one  system  of  provincial  government  imder  the  empire  of 
Rome,  they  were  separated  by  the  same  causes,  and  nearly  at  the 
fame  time.  Reduced  by  a  people  whose  character  and  manners 
were  never  effaced  by  the  most  rapid  conquests,  or  most  remote 
emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divisions,  under  constitu- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  peculiarly  calci^lated  to  preserve  th^ 
uniformity  of  customs,  which  originally  marked  the  whole.  The 
progress  of  political  government  has  been  similar  in  all,  from  the 
iclominion  ot  the  ncbies  to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and,  in  thescj 
latter  times,  to  the  freedom  of  the  people.  That  spirit  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  which  produces  a  perpetual  connexion ,  little 
known  in  the  ancient  world,  has  conspired  with  the  similarity  of 
situation,  and  the  resemblfmce  of  manners,  to  render  Europe  a 
united  whole  within  itself,  almost  separated  from  the  rest  ot  the 
world; — a  great  fedcracy,  acknowledging,  incjecd,  no  common; 
chief;  but  united  by  certain  common  principles,  and  obeyinjj^ 
ene  system  of  international  law. 

♦  Robertson's  Charles  V.  Vol.  1. 
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It »  from  theie  luitoral  sources,  tiirouj^h  this  gradual  pro^i^rcsff^ 
«nd  not  suddenly  from  sny  aocidental  ocaurrenoes'in  the  fifteenth 
^oentarvy  or  from  the  cabinets  of  particular  statesmen,  that  we 
"tnust  deduce  the  refined  system  of  interference,  which  fhas  regn- 
iatedy  for  co'^long  a  time,  »tke  •councils  of  Europe  in  foreign  af- 
-^airs ;  and  me  are  to  consider  the  union  of .  tise  Jtalian  states  fr- 
•frainst  theinvasion  of  Charles,  merely  as  a  symptom  of  the  same 
progressive  improveosenty  which  has  since  taken  place  in  tlie  o» 
•tber  parts  of  Europe* 

The  question,  of  the  proprtetyof  a  nation  interfering  with  those 
-concerns  of  its  neighbours,  which  ha^c  on)y«.remote  connexion 
"With  its  ownanterests,  may  be  stated  in  two  different  forms  ; — rei- 
•ther  as  a  general  question  applicable  to  any  state,  or  in  itspartH 
-cular  reference  to- the  situation  ef  a  nation  placed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  many  politicians,  who  have  no  hesitation  in  re^ 
commending  thebalancing  system  to  such  powers  as  Austria  and 
"Prussia,  placed  in4hc  heart  of  Europe,  and  surrounded  by  many 
other  states  of  various  complexions  and  magnitudes,  are  yetdf 
-opinion,  thiatthe  situation  of  IRritain  is  vcrydiflferent;;  that  she  is, 
l>y  nature,  insulated  from  the  rest  of  Europe;  that  she  can  de&nd 
'herself  against  any  invasion,  bymeansof  her  natural  barrier  and 
internal  resources;  and  that  she  ought  not  to  sacrifice  Che -improve* 
ment  of  those  resources,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  peace,  -to 
-Hic  vain  wish  of  holding  the  European  balance,  and  embroiling 
-herself  in  the  stormy  politics  of  foreign  states.  To  enter  fully 
-into  the  discussion  of  this  great  national  question,  would  carry  us 
•much  beyond  our  necessary  limits :  But  we  cannot  avoid  remark- 
ting,  that,.so  long  as  JGreat  Britain  is  engaged  in  a  commercial  in« 
tercourse  with  other  nations;  so  long  as  her  insular  situation  only 
^s^rvcs  to  promote  and  extend  those  commercial  relations;  so  long 
*ns  other  states  possess  a  large  portion  of  sea-coast,  'engage  in  a 
wide  commercial  circle,  and  are  acquiring  a  navy  of  formidable 
power;  so  long  as  Britain  interfei*es  with i them  in  other  quar* 
tors  of  the  globe,  where  hcndominions  are  the  most  valuable  and 
-extensive, — it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  talk  of  her  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  of  .Europe  by  the  straits  of  Dover.  The 
transport  of  an  army  by  sea  is  often  marc  easy  than  the  raaroii 
-over  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  The  fhte  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment is  generally  more*quick,  decis'rve,  and  dependent  upon  ior- 
lune,  than  the  siege  of  barrier  towns,  or  the  forcing  ot  moun* 
«tainous  passes ;  and  the  elements  may,  by  retaining  the  British 
•fleets  in  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth,  while  they  waft  the  enemy's 
squadrons  from  Brest  or  the  Toxel,  destroy  in  a  moment  that  bul- 
wark to  which  we  v^iinly  intrusted  tire  national  defence,  and  ren« 
•der  utterly  useless  the  whole  natural  force  of  the  countrj',  which, 
lifter  a  chungc.of  weather,  mry  display,  triumphantly,  its  flags 
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^▼«r  ererj  caiin  Eaj^ptv  while  tbe  Cooililiir:kp»iMrA'e>e%eI<- 
ling  in  tbe  plunder  ef  tbe  Bunk,  or  bunung  all  tbe  dock-yards 
in  the  kingdom.  To  saj  that  England  may  trust  to  ha*  neeUy 
-then,  is  to  recommend  a  full  reliimce  npon  tbc  chance  of  a  sin- 
cle  battle,  or  the  event  of  a  sea  chase i  to  inculcates  silly  con- 
ndeoce  in  good  fortune,  and  to  advise  tibat  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  coniimtted  to  the  changes  of  the  elements,  the 
«hiftmg  of  a  wind,  or  the  settling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to  her  armic8| 
that  every  nation,  insular  or  continental,  must  look  for  her  sure 
iknd  natural  defence.  But  although  it  wouM  be  absurd  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  internal  resources  of  a  country  should  be  ne^ 
glected,  either  in  order  to  favour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to 
•commit  its  defence  to  tlie  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  efforts 
of  foreign  policy  $  yet  he  would  be  an  equally  dangerous  coun- 
sellor who  should  advise  us  to  neglect  those  means  of  preventing 
war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmless  when  it  does  occur,  which  are 
dnly  to  be  found  in  a  compliance  with  the  prii^ciplcs  of  the  ba- 
lancing system. 

When  the  diflerent  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glo- 
in  the  splendour  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to 
e  improvement  of  their  military  resources,  every  person  of  free 
rank  was  a  soldier,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  profession  of  arms.  - 
*But  as  soon  as  the  arts  of  peace  acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  o-/ 
^ther  fame  besides  that  of  martial  deeds  was  sought  after,,  war  be- 
came an  object  of  dread,  as  deranging  the  main  operations  o^  so- 
cle^, and  exposing  the  national  indc^pendence  to  unforeseen  ca- 
anafties  and  dangers.     Instead  of  being  followed  for  its  own  sake, 
•it  was  now  only  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater 
risk.    The  first  great  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupa- 
tions and  character  of  men,  was  the  separation  of  the  miUtanr 
from  the  civil  profession-j ;  the  intrusting  a  small  class  in  eacti 
community  with  the  defence  of  the  rest  \  the  adoption  of  stand- 
ing armies,  by  far  the  most  important  improvement  in  the  art  of 
Svemment,  with  which  history  has  made  us  acquainted.     As 
is  tfreat  change  has  disarmed  war  of  almost  all  its  dangers,  so, 
another  chance,  equally  important,  h&<»  arisen  out  of  it — render- 
ed wars  much  less  frequent,  and  confined  their  influence  to  a 

•  small  portion  in  the  cen  tr e  of  the  Continent    The  European  pow- 
'  ers  have  formed  a  species  ofgeneral  law,  which  supersedes,  inmost 

instances,  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  by  rendering  such  an  appeal  fa- 

•  tal  to  any  power  that  may  infringe  upoJi  the  code ;  by  uniting  the 
forces  of  the  rest  inevitably  xigainst  each  delinquent  $  by  agree- 
ing, that  any  proj<!sct  of  violating  a  neighbour's  integrity  shall  be 
prevented  or  avenged,  not  according  to  the  resources  of  this 
neighbour,  but  accord  ing  to  the  full  resources  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  European  community;  and  by  constantly  watching 


Q^er  the  stMeoffiibUc  nSkkSf  even  in  prbibtmd  y^ofice.  Sadi, 
at  kast,  would  be  the  Imlaneing  system,  carried  to  its  full  extent; 
luid  such  istheBtateof  refinement  towards  which  it  is  eonstailtly 
lending.  The  division  of  labonr,  too,  and  the  separation  of  the 
militaiy  profession,  has  been  carried,  by  some  of  the  richer  naticy&s, 
to  a  stiA  greater  extent  than  the  mere  embodying  of  standing 
armies^  Those  states,  which  are  the  most  injui*ed  l>y  the  opefar 
lions  of  war,  are  also  the  richest  in  superfluous  stock.  They  have 
contrived  a  spades  of  pecuniary  commutation  of  war,  similar  to 
ihe  commutation  of  military  service,  which  paved  the  way  for 
(he  introduction  of  standing  armies:  they  have  managed  to  turn 
pff  the  battle  from  their  gatesi  by  paying  less  wealtliy  allies  £>r 
fighting  10  their  cause  at  a  safe  distance.  The  operations  of  war 
Arc  in  this  manner  rendered  very  harmless,  and  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  their  gradual  disuse*  A  few  useless  millions,  and  a  few 
still  more  useless  lives  are  sacrificed ;  the  arts  of  peace  continue 
to  flourish,  sometimes  with  increased  prosperity  $  and  the  policy 
of  preferring  to  purchase  defeat  at  a  distance,  rather  than  victory 
at  home — of  pnying  allies  for  being  vanquished,  rather  than  gatu 
the  most  splendid  triumphs  oh  their  own  ground — has  been  am- 
ply rewarded  l^  the  safety,  increased  resources,  and  real  additioa 
of  power,  which  result  from  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  substantial 
blessings  of  peace,  with  the  only  real  advantages  of  necessary 
warfare. 

Sudi  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modem  system,  founded 
«ipon  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  power.  The  science  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  this  system,  and  their 
particular  application  in  detail  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  Eu« 
ropean  powers,  isi  of  consequence,  next  to  juri^^prudence  and  po* 
lice,  the  most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  states** 
man.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged t  that  this  U  an  inquiry  re* 
ducible  to  no  general  or  flxed  principles ;  that  it  docs  not  deserve 
the  name  of  science ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a  few  in* 
dividuals,  and  tlie  variations  in  their  views  or  measures,  occa* 
sioned  by  accidental  occurrences.  Mr  Hume,  in  particular,  attlie 
very  time  when  he  recommends  tlie  drawing  of  our  coiiclusions 
on  subjects  of  domestic  policy  as  fine  as  it  is  possible,  adds,  *  that 
in  these  aflairs,  the  inferences  rest  on  tlie  concurrence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  causes  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and 
chances,  and  tlie  caprices  of  a  few  persons. '  *  It  may,  however^ 
be  observed,  that  the  very  same  general  arguments,  so  irresistibly 
Jitated  by  that  acute  and  profound  writer,  to  prove  that  politics 
fnay  he  reduced  to  a  science,  f  apply  as  well  to  the  foreigo  aa.to 
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the  domestic  policy  of  a  itate.    A  few  more  pardcular  refoaiin 
on  this  point  may  serve  to  set  it  in  a  light  safficiently  striking. 

J  •  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  aniformly,  and 
not  very  slowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildness,  since  the 
rise  of  the  commerrial  policy  of  modem  times,  and  the  general 
diffusion  oF  knowledge  by  the  art  of  printing*  Instead  of  a  col* 
kction  of  despots,  actuated,  in  all  their  plans  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  by  caprice  or  accident,  the  system  of  Euro- 
pean princes  is  now  an  assemblage  of  depnties  from  the  different 
nations,  which  have  intrusted  them  with  certain  powers  and  com* 
missions,  for  the  public  good.  In  the  execution  of  their  trusty 
indeed,  they  are  not  directly  accountable  to  any  human  authority  ; 
but,  even  in  the  states  where  no  constitutional  controul  is  appoint* 
ed  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  indirect  influence  of  a  nurocr* 
ous  and  enlightened  people  is  unirormiy  strong  upon  the  councils 
of  the  monarch.  It  is  always  his  interest  to  rule  by  gentle  and 
agreeable  means,  and  to  further,  by  every  measure  in  his  power^ 
the  prosperity  of  his  state.  This  interest,  thougti  for  a  wbQe  it 
may  be  concealed  from  his  eyes,  or  overruled  byoppositepassions, 
can  never  be  long. hidden  from  him;  but  must  always,  in  the 
long-run,  force  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  be,  for  the  most 
part,  the  guide  of  his  conduct  The  government  of  the  most  de* 
spotic  princes  offers  constant  examples  of  a  submission  to  that 
opinion,  which  can  scarcely  there  make  itself  heard ;  and  not  a 
few  instances  of  obedience  to  the  voice,  which,  from  its  resistless 
power  over  divans  themselves,  has  been  emphatically  called  the 
voice  of  God.  A  check  is  thus  provided  for  the  violence  of  royal 
passions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the  movements  of  even  a 
despot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modern  Europe, 
however,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  is  direct ;  the  voice  of 
the  nation  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  ge* 
neral  obeyed, — the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the  particular  line  of 
conduct  which  that  voice  and  will  direct. 

2.  As  almost  all  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  and 
must  execute  their  decrees  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of 
deputies ;  the  connexion  of  those  men  with  the  people  at  large ; 
their  responsibility  to  their  country ;  the  odium  and  personal  dan- 
ger which  attaches  to  a  failure  of  any  plan  executed  by  their  inter- 
vention, whether  suggested  by  their  councils  or  not,  must  quick* 
en  their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and  embolden  them 
to  withstand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  measure  dictated  by 
the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  their  master.  Where  so  many  must 
thus,  in  some  degree,  concur  in  every  act  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  so  many  arc  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every 
abuse  in  th^  noviernment,  it  is  manifest  that  the  diances  of  wit> 
fui  misrule,  ihrcugli  the  uuprincipkd  caprice^  or  rabhcess^  or  fe* 
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vtty  V  or  passions  of  a  single  monarch,  are  considerably  diminislied  ; ' 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  in  its  relations  to  foreign 
states,  can  only  be  lost  sight  of  or  thwarted  during  casual  inter* 
vnls,  when  the  ministers  are  utterly  careless  of  popular  opinion, 
in  comparison  of  their  master's  will,  and  the  tyrant  is  so  shortsight- 
ed, and  so  corrupted  by  his  unfortunate  situation,  as  to  despise 
his  best  interests,  and  disregard  his  chief  danger.  The  actual  re-^ 
^ponsibility  of  every  minister  to  the  country,  even  in  governments 
tnc  most  unprincipled  and  despotic,  and  the  submission  of  the  so- 
vereign to  the  will  of  the  people,  however  debased,  is  proved  by  so* 
many  striking  facts  of  common  notoriety,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  them  in  illustration  of  the  foregoing  reiharks.  <  The 
Soldan  of  Egypt '  (says  Mr  Hume  *)  *  or  ihe  Emperor  of  Rome, 
might  drive  his  harmless  subjects,  like  brute  beasts,  against  their 
sentiments  and  inclinations;  nut  he  must  at  least  have  Ted  his  Ma- 
melukes or  prcetorian  bands,  like  men,  by  their  opinion.  *  There 
is  evidently -somewhat  pf  inconsistency  between  the  two  parts  of 
this  proposition.  For,  unless  those  Mamelukes  and  pnctorian 
guaras  were  so  numerous  as  to  command  the  whole  state,  and  so 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  commonwealth  at  to  pai*ticipate  in 
no  degree  in  their  feelings,  and  to  be  altogether  unconnected  with 
their  wrongs,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  long-run  they  must  have  beea 
influenced  oy  the  national  opinion.  At  any  rate,  altboagh,  in  the 
domeslit  concerns  of  Egypt  or  Home,  the  interests  of  the  two  or* 
ders  might  be  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  of  tho^ 
people  be  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  external 
relations  of  tne  state,  the  two  classes  formed  but  one  body,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  were  the  same.  The  caprice  of 
(he  soldan,  or  emperor,  then,  could  never,  for  any  length  of  time, 
stifle  or  disobey  tne  voice  of  those  bands  wlK>m  he  had  to  gnida^ 
by  their  good  will,  and  rule  b^  their  opinion;  that  is,  by  partly 
yielding  to,  and  partly  directmg  their  wishes. 

In  the  most  despotic  governments  of  the  East,  the  fury  of  % 
mob  frequently  obtains  a  change  of  ministers,  which  is  always  a 
change  of  measures.  The  vizier  who  commands  a  vanquished 
arm}',  who  advises  an  unprosperous  war,  or  concludes  a  disad« 
yaniageous  peace,  is  generally  bowstringed  at  the  first  murmacf 
of  the  mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to  appease  them.  This  is  i| 
sacrifice  made  by  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs  tp  the  will  of 
file  most  enslaved  people  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the  Grand 
Signior  which  lays  every  Mussulman  prostrate  at  his  feet,  doe« 
not  extend  to  the  enacting  of  any  law  which  might  add  to  the  taxes 
of  the  en^pire.     He  may  crush  the  proudest  of  his  bashaws,  and 

squeeze  from  the  richest  of  his  ofiicers  every  particle  of  their  SCr 

• ^ 

f  Essay  IV,  on  the  Pj-inciples  of  Goveroraent. 
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cumulated  wealth  :  he  may  bpirstring  thousands,  whom  ancient 
opinion  and  religious  prejudice  has  taught  to  believe  that  their 
lives  were  made  for  his  sport;  but  he  dares  not  issue  any  regular 
ordinance  for  a  single  general  im))ost:  or  the  same  people,  who, 
in  the  strange  contradictions  of  this  unnatural  state  ot  society* 
'  had  kissed  the  axe  that  was  lifted  against  their  lives,  would  now 
i^aise  tlicir  united  voice  with  a  force  powerful  to  shake  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  seraglio* 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wished  to  invert  the  order  of 
^succession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy 
to  ihe  Tzarowitch,  whose  rights  had  formerly  been  in  some  de- 
gree acknowledged,  he  did  hot  think  it  sufiicient  to  issue  an  ex- 
press edict,  declaring  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  fix  upon  anv 
successor  that  he  chose.     He  began,  by  accustoming  the  miod^ 
of  men  to  sucli  an  unsettled  and  arbitrary  mode  of  inheritance,  ia 
cases  of  private  property.     He  published  a  previous  ordinance, 
obliging  each  fatlier  to  bequeatn  his  whojo  real  property  to  one 
of  his  children,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  his  heir.     This  singu- 
lar barbarian,  notwithstanding  the  many  vices  that  stained  his 
diaracter,  and  the  constant  cruelties  in  which  his  reign  was 
spent,  (lad  the  merit  of  beginning  the  civilizatioi)  of  Ids  bound-  . 
less  empire*     He  wished  to  raise  his  savage  and  enslaved  peo- 
ple to  the  rank  of  men ;  and  the  ordinance  which  we  have 
mentioned,  is  an  instance  of  submission  to  their  will,  from  a 
veal  or  supposed  necessity,  and  from  a  wish  to  bring  about  a. 
dhange  in  their  opinions.    The  succeeding  Tzars  have  adopted 
a  regular  mode  of  receiving  the  opinions  of  the  most  respectable 
ted  enlightened  part  of  their  sulgects,  and  of  imposing  a  check 
on  their  own  authority.     Upon  a  new  and  general  &w  being 
drawn  up,  the  ukaie  containing  it  is  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
governments s  and  the  viceroys  may  assemble  the  different  courts 
to  consider  it.    If  they  unanimously  disapprove,  they  may  pre- 
sent a  representaiion  against  it  to  the  senate.    The  la^  is  recon- 
sidered, and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  ordi- 
nance has  been  issued,  confirming  the  former.*    The  silly  passioa 
for  legislation  which  distinguished  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  prd- 
ducea  many  laws  disagreeable  to  the  people :  and  although  the 
whole  tenor  of  that  weak  monarch's  reign  demonstrates  how  little 
he  was  disposed  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  yet  those 
obnoxious  regolations  were  generally  abrogated  almost  as  soon 
as  passed.     While  he  was  dragooning  Uie  provinces  of  the  N^ 
tlicrlands  into  a  surrender  of  their  most  sacred  inivileges,  and 
purposely  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  lib  con- 
stituents in  the  Imperial  diet,  he  could  not  obtain  the  acquies^ 

*  Tooke's  Russian  Empfa'e,  vol.  It.  p.  S95. 
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cence  oF  Austria  (where  his  power  is  absolute  by  law)  in  a  trifling 
and  absurd  regulation  prescribing  the  inierment  of  dead  bodies  in 
lime-pits :  and  the  discontent  of  that  part  of  his  empire  obliged 
him  to  abandon  this  idle  measure.  * 

3,  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  theory  of  international  relations  has  been  supposed  incapable^ 
of  being  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  is,  the  apparently  small 
number  of  men  concerned  in  regulating  the  external  policy  of 
states.  Where  a  great  body  of  people  are  nearly  interested, 
and  take  a  part  in  each  measure ;  where  their  consent,  advice, 
or  acquiescence,  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  every  plan,  it 
is  clear  that  tliere  is  always  a  much  smaller  chance  of  capricious^ 
and  irregular  operations  being  carried  through,  than  where  one 
or  two  individuals  only  are  concerned.  It  is  a  remark  of  Ma- 
chiavel,  distinguished  by  his  usual  acuteness  and  profundity, 
that  although,  in  matters  of  general  discussion,  the  people  are 
often  mistaken,  yet,  in  matters  reduced  to  particulars,  they  are 
most  sensible  and  judicious ;  that  the  prince  is  much  more  apt 
to  be  ungrateful,  both  through  avarice  and  suspicion,  that)  tne 
people ;  that  the  multitude  is  generally  both  wiser  and  more 
constant  than  the  prince ;  and  that  those  leagues  or  confederal 
cics  are  more  to  oe  trusted  which  are  maoe  with  free  states, 
than  those  which  .are  made  with  princes.  For  the  demonstra- 
tion of  these  important  and  curious  propositions,  both  by  rea- 
soning and  illnstration,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  discourses 
of  the  Florentine  Secretary,  f  more  particularly  the  fifty-nintii 
chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  is  most  in  consonance  with  our 
present  reasonings,  and  contains  as  strict  a  demonstration  of  the 

I)riQcipIe,  as  any  that  we  meet  with  ^n  geometry,  tnaking  aU 
owance  for  the  different  nature  of  the  evidence.  %  As  we  nave 
shown  that  in  all  states,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  the  regulation 
of  public  af&irs  is,  iii  some  degree,  influenced  by  ptiblio  opi- 
nion, and  that  the  most  despotic  princes  are  not  free  from  its 
influence,  either  directly,  or  through  their  subordinate  agents  ; 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  principles  of  the  Italian  statesman 
are  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  movements  of  all  inde- 
pendent communities ;  and  that  the  external  as  well  as  internal 
affairs  of  states  are  the  more  steady,  the  more  reducible  to  cer-> 


^  Mirabean,  Monsrchie  Prui&eanc,  toot.  iv.  p.  472.   4to.  edit. 

f  Difcorfi  fopcm  la  prima  deca  di  T.  Livio.     Lib.  i.  cap.  29.  47. 
58.  &  59. 
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tain  lawS)  the  ^eater  the  number  of  men  ift»  to  whose  itianagi^ 
xnent  those  affairs  are  entrusted,  and  the  more  extensive  the  circid 
is,  whose  opinion  or  will  afiects  that  management. 

4.  The  relative  interests  of  difierent  nations  are  afiected  by 
v4riou8  circumstantesi  either  unalterxLhle,  or  only  slowly  alterable^ 
in  their  relative  situation  and  domestic  state.     The  knowledge 
and  comparison  of  those  circumstances  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  science*  the  principles  of  which  we  are  now  considering ;  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  must  be  of  as  difficult  acquis- 
sition  as  it  is  important  and  practically  useful.     For,  in  order  to 
have  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  not  only  of  that 
nation,  but  of  all  the  rest  which  compose  the  European  com- 
monwealth $  to  learn  accurately  their  political  state;  to  investi- 
ffate  their  national  characters  and  habits;  to  consult  minutely 
their  statistical  situation : — so  intimately  is  the  federal  power  (the 
puissance  federative  of  the  foreign  politicians)  blended  with  the 
internal  force,  and  the  relative  position  with  the  insulated  state 
of  any  country.    The  temporary  circumstances  of  the  difierent 
powers*  deserve  also  to  be  considered  in  a  pracdcal  point  of 
mew : — ^the  court  intrigues ;  leading  characters  of  the  military  ot 
political  departments  ;  and  the  distinguished  men  in  the  literary 
world.     These  make  up,  in  the  great  book  of  )x>litics,  what  mav 
be  called  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  it  is  a  chapter  whicL 
perpetually  sets  all  the  inferences  and  calculations  of  tlie  other 
parts  at  defiance.     Except  this  last  head,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
every  other  branch  of  the  subject  is  general  and  reducible  to  fixe4. 
principles,  the  circumstances  whicn  we  have  enumerated  are  of 
a  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary  slowly  and  regulaf- 
ly,  or  according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
political  philosopher  to  ascertain.    The  last  kind  of  circumstances 
which  we  mentioned,  are,  indeed,  more  irregular,  and  their  dis- 
turbing force  is  not  denied.     But,  in  considering  the  effects  of' 
the  former,  w^e  must  lay  out  of  view  those  deranging  causes,  as 
we  demonstrate  (in  Dynamics)  the  properties  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  without  taking  into  view  the  eficcts  of  friction,  of  there^ 
sistance  of  the  medium  in  which  the  powers  operate.     In  a  prac* 
tical  point  of  view,  those  disturbing  causes  musc^  be  carefully 
weighed ;  and  to  investigate  them,  is  the  business  of  the  law- 
giver, the  prince  himself,  his  ministers  of  state,  with  his  agents 
m  diplomatic  affairs :   in  a  word,  of  the  practical  politician  or 
statesman ;  a  character  of  distinguished  rank  in  every  countr}', 
filling  at  once  the  most  dijgnified  and  difficult  place  which  man 
can  occupv,  and  very  littfe  deservinj^  of  those  tll-tcmpered  in- 
vectives which  Dr  Smith  has  been  pfeased  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a 
fit  of  peevishness,  not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  seen  how  very 
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seldom  this  greftt  and  important  character  hai  been  adeqnatdj 
supborted.  * 

That  such  disturbing  douses  do  exist  to  afiect  the  foreign  re* 
]ations  of  every  state,  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  science 
of  whieb  -we  are  treating,  than  the  undoubted  existence  and  ef» 
fects  of  causes  exactly  similar  in  the  domestic  policy  of  states  is  a 
reason  for  denying  (what  no  one  now  thinks  of  doubting)  tba^ 
the  principles  of  government  are  reducible  to  a  general  and  cer« 
tain  science.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in,  any  form  of  go- 
Tcrnment — the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people — the  influence  of 
the  privileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  state — all 
these  are  liable  to  be  afiected  every  moment^  and  are  actually  af* 
foeted  by  the  characters  of  the  leaders  in  die  different  depart** 
menu  of  the  constitution.  Yet  no  one»  since  the  days  of  Aris* 
totle,  has  deniedi  that  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchical,  aristo* 
cnuieal,  and  democratical  government,  are  reducible  to  certain 
general  principles ;  and  that  the  nature  of  government,  in  gene* 
ral,  is  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry. 

In  fact,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nadons  are  much  less  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  accidental  events,  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
death  of  a  civil  or  military  chief,  who  had  supported  the  great- 
Hess  of  a  state  by  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  councils,  or  the 
glory  of  his  arms,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  cause  of  great  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  that  country.  Great  men  rise  in  ceitain 
dreumstances ;  they  are  disciplined  in  particular  schools ;  they 
train  up  successors  for  themselves;  they  are  called  forth  by  certain 
emergencies  in  public  affiiirs.  This  is  more  particularly  die  case 
in  great  systems,  either  civil  or  military — in  the  extensive  govern* 
ments,  or  vast  r^nilar  armies  of  modern  dmes,  all  the  operations 
of  which  are  combined,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upon  an* 
other.  As  these  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of 
many  persons  of  the  some  habits  and  cast  of  talents,  their  sue* 
cess  must  always  depend  on  the  union  of  men  whose  abilities  and 
experience  in  their  arts  are  extensive.  If  the  general  or  die 
statesman  fall,  his  place  will  be  filled  by  some  of  those  whose 
taknts  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of  employment  i 
and  the  constant  demand  for  merit  in  a  certain  department 
wiU  generally  excite  men  to  apply  their  attention  to  the  acquisi* 

* *Oar  readers  will  be  amused  with  the  litde  piece  of  illhumonr 
which  this  troly  great  man  ventt  upon  the  statesman  or  politician,  tn 
the  passage  here  alluded  to«  He  calls  him  *  an  insidious  and  crafiy 
animal;  *  forgetting,  surely,  that  Cxsar,  Cato.  Demosthenes,  Riche* 
lieu,  and  many  others,  who  have  made  the  world  tremble  at  their 
names,  or  revere  their  memory,  must  be  ranged  in  this  very  d^s**-* 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  iv.'  chap.  2. 
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tion  of  the  cicocllcncc  so  much  wftnted^  and  so  splendidly  reward- 
ed. Great  occasions  draw  into  public  life  sacb  men  asli^ve  long 
been  labouring  to  fit  themselves  for  their  station  ^  and  newltolents^ 
new  powers,  frequently  spring;  up  in  a  man's  mind,  when  he  is 
placed  in  a  situation  of  preeminent  difficulty  and  splendour  suffix 
cient  to  call  them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation  should 
be,  to  remove  every  impediment  or  check  which  may  prevent 
auch  men  from  rising  into  the  stations  for  which  dieir  natural  or 
acquired  faculties  render  them  fit.  Under  a;  free  goverment, 
the  restrictions  upon  the  rise  of  real  merit  are  much  fewer  than 
under  a  despotism;  and  tlie  chance  of  preferment  is  extended  to 
a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  countries,  then,  much  less  conse- 
quence  may  be  attached  to  the  existence  or  to  the  loss  of  a  pi&rti- 
cular  xnan.  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  Fleurys,  or  Turgots, 
or  Bernstorffs,  or  Hassans :  but  a  Walpole,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  frequently  reproduced  in  the  course  of  an  age* 
Thus  the  appearance  of  those  illustrious  characters,  in  whose 
hands  the  fates  of  nations  are  placed,  is  much  less  regulated  by 
ftccident  than  is  generally  supposed,  more  especially  in  modern 
times  and  in  free  slates.  It  follows,  that,  even  in  that  brancli  of 
foreign  policy  which  we  have  denominated  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, some  principles  may  be  traced ;  and  less  is  to  be  imputed 
to  blind  hazard  than  most  men  are  at  first  apt  to  imagine.  May 
we  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  (not  rapid- 
ly,  or  by  violent  changes,  but  slowly  ana  quietly,  like  all  those 
arrangements  of  nature  which  tend  to  the  substantial  improre- 
nient  of  die  species),  when  the  establishment  of  equal  rights^  and 
rational  systems  of  regular  government  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
bhall  diminish  yet  farther  the  consequences  attached  to  the 
caprices  and  accidental  fates  of  individuals,  and  shall  reduce  to 
complete  order  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  intercourse  of 
nations ;  so  as  to  subject  their  whole  movements  to  certain  gene* 
ral  and  invariable  laws,  to  reduce  every  eccentricity  of  course, 
and  to  correct  all  accidental  inequalities  or  alterations  in  the 
Fy^tem.  * 

We  have  now  finished  the  general  observations  which  we  pur- 
posed to  premise  upon  the  nature  and  first  principles  ot  the 
science,  a  practical  treatise  or  application  of  winch  is  now  be^ 
fore  us.  f    Before  offering  our  particular  remarks-upon  this  work, 

*  The  foregoing  general  conclusions  are  sanctioned  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  our  countryman  Professor  Stewart.  Had  he  added  ue  de- 
monstration of  a  proposition,  simply  enunciated  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  ihe  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  (chap.  iv.  sect.  8.)  the  above 
inquiry  would  have  been  rendered  unnecessary. 
'  f  The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to  our  readers  unconnected 
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we  have  yet  to  call  our  readers^  attention  to  some  of  the  propo!;i- 
tiooffin  which  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  is  co.itained: 
we  shall  arrange  them  so  as  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  niture  of 
the  work  before  us ;  though  in  a  more  general  wayV  and  upon  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  than  can  be  found  in  that  treatise  ii^ 
selfi  which  is  principally  deficient  in  fundamental  principles  and. 
extensive  views.  We  have^  in  the  foriegoing  statemcnt&i  msisted 
the  more  at  large  on  the  possibility  of  reducmg  the  external  poli^' 
cy  of  nations  to  certain,  general  principles;  because,  besides  the 
direct  negiation  of  this  proposition  by  Mr  Hume  and  others^  it 
has  been  very  much  the  custom  of  interior  politicians,  and  of  the 
common  run  of  mankind^  more  particularly  in  Great  Britaitiy  to 
decry  snch  speculations  as  vain  and  illusive ;  to  bold  thehr  up  as 
objeetft  fit  only  for  the  pedantic  statist  of  Germany  and  Holland ; 
and  to  describe  them  as  points  that  should  be  settled  by  the  fini- 
caif  and  too  often  contemptible  characters,  who  are  generally  the 
representatives  of  the  greatest  nations,  and  who  have  brought  a: 
sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  The  gravesif 
subject  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (intimatdy  connected 
indeed  with  our  present  inquiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the 
same  kind  with  it),  the  km  of  Nations^  has  been  exposed  to  a 
similar  contempt*  Montesquieu  himself,  lawyer  and  historian  as 
he  was,  has,  with  his  usual  passion  for  an  epigram,  grossly  mis- 
represMited  a  subject  as  important  and  refinea  as  any  in  his  own 
department  of  municipal  jurisprudeuice.  He  seriously  explains 
'  the  foundation  of  international  law, '  by  teUing  us,  <  that  the 
whole  system  is  a  set  of  obvious  corollaries  to.  a  maxim  in  ethics 
— ^tfaat,  in  war,  nations  should  do  as  little  injury,  and  in  peace 
as.  much  good  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with  their  indivi- 
dual safety/  Without  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  the 
author  of  this  witticism  should  ever  have  heard' of  the  insults  of 
flags,  the  precedence  of  states,  nay  the  whole  admitted  causes  of 
justifiable  war^  and  admitting  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
may  be  strained|  so  as  to  come  under  the  generid  proposition ; 
VOL.  I.  NO.  2.  A  a 

^ich  the  particular  works  of  Segwr  and  Pavier.  Btt  we  must  observe^ 
that  the  Notes  of  SegUr.  (the  only  new  part  of  the  publication)  are» 
from  beginnhig  to  end,  a  statement  of  the  principles  above  refuted,  viz. 
that  in  this  brandi  of  polides,  all  must  be  ascribed  to  the  particular 
characters  and  fortunes  of  individuals^  In  fully  examfziing  this,  we 
haVe  therefofe  completely  examined  the  leading  doctrines  of  this  work. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  work,  of  which  Se^ur's  edition  is 
now  before  us,  has  excited  mote  attention  on  the  Continent  than  anf 
political  publication  pf  the  present  day;  and  that  it  is  studied  by  all 
statesmen,  as  a  manual  of  one  very  important  branth  .of  thetr 
soienoer 
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we  may  be  allowed  to  remark;  whk  great  MitfieMe  to  aoUgk-a 
pntne,  that  such  observations  are  extremely  txaelesB  and  uBsatb- 
factory;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can  ginre 
the  Biitrhtest  hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law  $  that  it  is  as  ia- 
btrucdve  as  if  one  ignorant  of  matnematics  were  to  say,  '  the 
whole  of  this  troublesome  science  consists  of  obvious  corollaries 
from  a  very  easy  axiom — whatever  is,  is. '  In  this  manner  miglit 
nU  science  be  simplified ;  and  learners,  who  knew  what  *  c<irof- 
lary '  was,  might  be  charmed  to  hear  that  they  had  but  one  pro- 
position  to  learn  and  remember,  and  that  all  tiierest  waa  *  eoraU 
Ian/ '  from  it. 

We  trust  that  the  remarks  already  stated  will  suffice  to  evince, 
how  mistaken  are  all  such  views  of  foreign  policy  or  internatioDftl 
law;  that  those  sciences  will  appear  strictly  reducible  to  certain 
general  principles,  and  leading  to  important  applicatjons ;  that 
■  those  subjects  will  be  found  highty  refined  and  delicate,  and  as 
fully  deserving  of  minute  investigation  as  any  within  the  ra^e 
of  the  human  intellect  As  we  proceed,  furtner  iihistratioiis  eC 
these  remarks  will  occur  to  set  their  truth  in  a  stiH  stronger  poiat 
of  view. 

1  •  Treaties  or  public  pactions  are  the  solemn  and  authentic  can 
pressions  of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  ofifiriend- 
ly  or  neutral  powers  have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. In  so  far  as  refers  to  our  present  subject,  they  ane  dhiefijr 
of  tliree  kinds,  amicabley  drfensiuy  (pensive  and  defensive.  The 
first  are  simple  cessations  of  hostilities;  the  next  are  i^;reements 
of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack  firom  a  third  power;  and 
'the  last  are  more  strict  utiions  of  interest,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  certain  objects  mutually  beneficial  The  secona  are 
seldom  pure  and  unmingled.  Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of 
defensive,  which,  by  secret  articles,  or  more  commonly  by  mo* 
tual  understanding,  and  not  unfrequtotly  by  the  expre»  tenor 
of  the  stipulations,  are  strictly  of  the  latter  kind^  and,  in  gene- 
ral, a  paction  homajide  defensive  has  a  tendency  to  bring  aboat 
one  of  the  more  intimate  and  effectual  kind. 

The  monopolizing  and  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  po&cy,  in 
modern  times,  has  added,  to  the  kind^  of  treaties  just  now  mea* 
tioned,  a  fourth,  known  by  the  name  of  commercial:  of  which 
the  object  is,  to  settle  a  certain  rate  of  trade  between  the  high 
contracting  parties ;  or  (whjtt  comes  to  the  same  thing)  to  grant 
^each  other  certain  privilef^  of  buying  and  selling,  refiised  Kr 
other  states.  These  treaties  are  in  every  case  absurd  i  they  aie 
meant  to  restrain  that  whidi  ought  ia  its  nature  to  be  freet  u^i 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  unrestricted  operations  of  privtte 
traders :  they  relate  to  subjects  in  which  no  go^mment  ought 
ever  to  concern  itself:  they  are  only  tolerable,  when  their  ob^ 
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ii  AedMition  of  rMtrietkma  former]^  impofled  by  foolkh  rakn, 
or  gfaduaOyanfiing  firom  the  prejudices  of  the  people* 

AU  tnmtieg  have  been  exposed  to  the  inyectives  and  saretsms 
.of  thoee  who  do  not  dolj  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
Thejr  nxt  bits  oC  parchxnent^  and  nay  be  torn ;  they  are  made 
by  men  of  peace  in  their  closets^  and  maybe  violated  by  soldiers 
vk  ibe  field;  they  are  deeds,  Iw  which  states  affect  to  bind  them- 
fldfes  while  no  court  of  public  few  exists,  in  which  the  party 
•finfiiiag  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his  part;  they  are  intended 
ID  diedk  the  ambition  of  princes  or  commonwealths,  but  thagr 
are  to  he  observed  by  those  who  feel  the  checks^  and  may  in  a 
moment  throw  them  ofl;  <  Gi?e  me, '  said  Prince  Eugene,  in 
4be  true  «pint  of  these  reasons — ^  Gi^e  me, '  said  the  General, 
,when  be  saw  that  hja  allies  were  slow  to  fulfil  conventions  made 
i^nst  their  obvious  interests,  and  refiiBUig  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion, against  their  own  ^itfety  and  bevond  their  means — *  Give 
'  me  abnttalion  of  sddiersi  they  will  do  more  than  a  thousand 
<  treaties* '  If  aO  stotes  were  ruled  by  general  officers,  this  senti- 
mtnc  would  indeed  be  aocuralely  true*  Lb  that  case^  a  corporal 
wonid  he  a  much  moee  important  perscmiige  than  a  publiast  or 
an  amtmaaadori  but  he  would  also  be  more  interesting  than  a 
mimicipri  judge  or  jurisconsult ;  for  all  municipal  law,  as  weU  as 
oH  pstbUc  law,  worn  yi^  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  same  sentiment  would  hold  good^  also,  of  idl  such  treaties  as 
Ihoie  eiKcred  into  about  the  time  of  Eugene,  and  those  to  which 
he  evidently  alludes — ^treaties  evidently  oisadvantageous  to  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  whoUy  b^eficial  to  the  others.  But 
it  happens  that,  in  the  present  state  <rf*  society,  generals  receive 
ilMir  QCNniaissiQn  to  act,  and  their  .orders  to  deaist,  from  men 
stfDi^  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pacific  relations ;  in  the 
matntenance  of  Ae  national  £uih  s  in  tht  existence  of  a  public 
oode,  to  which  all  parties  may  at  aU  times  appeal* 

If,  by  flttoh  declamatory  arguments,  it  is  meaiKt  to  demomtrate, 
that  tmataes  w^  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  peace 
or  aliiancea — to  pneaarve  the  independence  of  stateo— to  insure' 
aucoef  9  in  war-r— we  mnat  admit  the  position ;  ior  we  certainly 
never  imagined  that  an  am^ssador's  seal  and  subscription  com- 
mumcatea  to  the  skin  of  a  dead  abeep  the  faculty  of  tranqqilliz* 
iflg'Or  rousing  the  public  mind,  levying  armies,  gaining  battles, 
mu  taking  towns*  We  would  trust  more  to  \H  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  drummer,  than  of  a  statesman,  to  produoe  those  ef«> 
fccts.  But  that  sud)  solemn  conv^^ions  as  lead  to  treaties,  and 
such  discussions  as  attend  them  in  tlie  notions  contradiiQgf  i^uch 
iBtifications  as  finish  them,  such  ideas  of  pledge  and  form  as  they 
are  miiformly  supposed  to  CQnvey--^that  all  those  circumstances 
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have  a  most  powerful  influence,  we  cannot  cooceiiFe  qaertioiMUe 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  man,  or  the  nstiiTe 
of  the  humaq  mind.  Independent  oi  the  spirit,  indeed,  with 
-  which  those  conventions  were  made,  the  mere  [Miction  is  bat  a 
bit  of  parchment  Independent  of  the  spirit  whidi  extorted  the 
Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus,  those  records  of  the  free- 
dom and  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  would  be  most  unavailing  to  the 
liberties  of  the  present  generation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  conventional  signs — ^legal  modes  of  expresdng  a  bargain*- 
certain  solemn  acts,  the  performance  of  wnich  intimates  to  the 
world  that  certain  intentions  were  perfected  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties  at  the  time— certain  deeds,  leaving  a  record  wludi  may 
rdfresh  die  memory  of  the  parties,  and  to  which  the  party  ful- 
filling may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  oS  WestphaUa  (now, 
unhappily,  a  matter  of  history),  nor  the  Magna  Charta,  can  be 
enforced  directly  by  the  mandate  of  any  human  Court,  superior 
ix>  both  parties.  If  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them 
were  materially  altered,  they  would  both  become  obsolete;  as, 
indeed,  the  former  has  already  become.  While  no  material 
change  takes  place,  they  stand  on  record  before  the  whok  world, 
to  animate  the  parties  contracting— to  check  them  in  their  con* 
duct  on  their  honour  and  good  raith — ^to  show  the  surrounding 
nations  what  compacts  have  been  made — and  to  hold  up  to  exo- 
xration  those  that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  stability  of  every  trealrv  is,  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  Florentine 
Secretary,  that,  even  after  the  most  unequal  ccmtest,  no  peace 
between  nations  can  ever  be  solid,  by  wliich  one  nation  gains 
much  more  than  the  other.  If  the  one  gains  mudi  real  good, 
and  the  other  only  obtains  safety  from  total  ruin,  the  peace  wiU 
be  broken,  either  by  the  former,  as  soon  as  her  power  is  recruit- 
ed enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  or  hy  the  latter,  as 
soon  as  she  has  breathed  a  little,  and  can  hope  to  rmin  her  lost 

Sound.  All  such  foolish-  treaties  are  rather  conventioDs  of  truce 
an  of  peace.  They  were  one  great  m^ns  of  conquest  usc^  by 
the  Romans :  they  are  rendered  less  frequent  in  modern  times, 
by  the  principles  of  the  balancing  system. 

The  observation  of  Maqhiavel  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in 
general  between  nations.  The  leagues,  particularly  those  of  a 
nature  both  offensive  and  defensive,  nave  generally  owed  their  in- 
stability to  a  necessary  disunion  of  parties,  arising  from  each  pos- 
sessing views  radically  incompatible  with  those  of  the  others ; 
views,  properly  speaking,  secondary  to  the  main  object  of  the 
convention,  but  more  interesting  and  more  binding  to  the  indi« 
tidUal  party,  than  any  views  of  the  common  cause. 
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The  remarks  made  abovci  apply  to  those  subsidiary  obl^ations 
entered  into  by  nations  not  strictly  concerned  in  the  stipulationsi 
in  which  the  acceding  powers  guarantee  the  treaty  or  bargsun  to 
cupport  the  par^  implementing  against  all  infractions  by  die  other. 
These  are  generally  modified  by  £e  disposition  of  aB  parties  atthe 
time  of  the  requisition  to  fulfil  being  made  te  the  parties  guaran- 
tees. They  are  the  refinement  of  the  modern  system  of  inter- 
feroice. 

2,  The  circumstances  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  European 
powers — ^their  proximity^  their  constant  intercourse,  their  nval- 
ly,  and  the  uniform  desire  that  all  princes  have  to  extend  their 
dominions,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  no  one  power 
should  view  with  indifference  we  domestic  affairs  of  the  rest, 
more  particularly  those  affairs  which  have  a  reference  to  the  in- 
crease or  consohdation  of  national  resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information,  the  institution 
of  ambassadors  has  been  adopted,  or  oi privileged  spie$^  as  they 
have  been  called  by  witty  men,  with  mudi  the  same  propriety  of 
^eechas  would  mark  the  personage  who  should  be  pleased  to  call 
Generals  master-butchers,  or  Judges  hangmen.  From  the  insti* 
tution  of  ambassadors,  an  essentiiu  and  peculiar  part  of  the  mo^ 
dem  system,  have  resulted  the  important  consequences — a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  two  governments ;  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  detecting  and  preventmg  hostile  measures  or  artifi- 
ces i  and  still  more  frequent  occasions  of  avoiding  ruptures  by 
timely  complaint,  and  explanation  or  redress.  The  natural  e& 
fects  of  the  system  to  which  this  inatter  has  been  reduced,  are 
certainly  the  prevention  of  wars,  and  the  systematizing  of  the 
grand  art  of  pacification.   • 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  chapges  tliat  happen  in 
one  part  of  Europe,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts, 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  facts  from  modern  history. 
That  influence  seems  to  be  founded  on  natural  circumstances, 
and  whoUy  independent  of  all  theory  or  system.  Thus,  to  take 
An  obvious  instance — As  soon  as  the  grand  improvement  of  stand- 
ing armies  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  was  extended,  in 
France,  by  the  ambition  of  the  King  to  the  keeping  of  large 
forces  always  in  pay;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  not  as  a  useful  invention  of  policy,  for  securing 
the  prince's  power,  but  as  a  measure  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
nations  exposed  to  the  new  power  with  which  this  change  armed 
the  French  Kin^.  A  circumstance  not  so  obvious,  in  the  histo- 
rv  of  the  formation  of  mo&t  of  the  European  states,  presents  an 
illustration,  equally  striking,  of  the  principle  which  we  have  stat- 
ed*   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consolidation  of  the  smaller 
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dynasties  into  which  the  difierent  empires  were  onoe  ^Tidedy 
took  placci  in  ally  about  the  same  period.  The  miited  empire 
of  the  Franks  under  Charlemagne  was  too  fbrmidaUe  a  ncigh- 
bonr  to  the  heterogeneous  masses  of  divided  power  which  were 
then  presented  on  ail  sides— by  Britain,  Spam,  Italy,  and  the 
Northern  kingdoms.  Accordindy,  we  find,  that  in  the  sprux  of 
Jittle  more  than  half  a  century,  tdl  the  great  unions  took  place,  of 
which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  are  composed.  The  empire 
of  Charlemagne  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century; 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert,  first  King  of 
England,  in  827;  the  Picts  and  Scots,  by  Kenneth  11.  first  Aing 
of  Scodand,  in  898 ;  the  Norwegian  petty  lordships  into  one 
kingdom,  by  Harold  Harfager,  in  875 ;  and  the  crowns  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  under  one  King  of  Spain,  nearly  about  the  same 
period.  The  more  contiguous  of  those  states  were  consolidated 
at  the  very  same  time ;  the  rest  within  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  right  of  national  interference  (a  late  refinement  of  this 
right  of  proportional  improvement)  has,  like  all  other  valuatde 
and  sacr^  principles,  been  called  in  question.  It  has  been  denied^ 
that  the  totel  overthrow  of  all  regular  government  in  the  greatest 
nation  of  Europe;  the  abolition  of  every  salutary  restraint  upon 
the  operations  of  the  multitude ;  the  erection  of  a  standard  to 
which  every  thing  rebellious  and  unprincipled  might  repair;  the 
open  avowal  of  anarchy,  atheism  and  oppression,  asapublic  creed: 
— it  has  been  denied,  that  the  eustence  of  this  grand  nuisance 
gave  the  vicinage  (to  use  Mr  Burke's  apposite  illustration)  a  right 
to  interfere.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  national  changes, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence j  could  give  a  better  r^t 
to  the  neighbourhood  to  reject  alj  intercourse  with  so  infected  a 
mass  as  Irance  then  was.  And,  if  such  defensive  measures  were 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  slightest  aggressicxi  on 
the  part  of  this  neighbour  justified  that  open  war,  which  was  so 
loudly  prescribed  by  the  slightest  chance  of  its  leading  to  a  restor- 
ation of  order.  Tne  immense  acquisition  of  power  which  the 
French  government  acquired  by  the  revolution ;  the  general  levy 
and  armmg  that  immediately  took  place— would  have  justified  an 
neighbours  in  extending  their  resources  upon  tlic  common  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  system.  Now,  if  this  increase  of  French 
power  had  taken  place  on  the  Spanish,  instead  of  the  North  side 
of.  the  Pyrennees;  if  it  had  been,  not  a  sudden  augmentation  of 
internal  resources,  but  an  increase  of  territory  and  power  by  con- 
quest— no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  interference; 
ina/,  if  this  increase  had  only  been  in  contemplation,  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  plan  as  sufficient 
cause  for  war ; — So  thought  our  forefathers  at  least,  when  they 
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ilttadced  Lewis  XIV.  a  liaiidred  years  ago.  But  what  difference 
is  there,  aa  to  foreign  states,  whether  such  an  augmentation  of 
power  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish,  the  Bourbons, 
or  at  the  cost  of  the  other  branch  of  that  illustrious  house  ?  whe- 
ther this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  one  powerful  rival  neigh- 
bour is  the  consequence  of  h^r  foreign  conquests,  or  of  her  rapid 
internal  changes?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn  from  the  pillag-. 
ed  provinces  of  Spain,  or  the  overthrow  of  all  the  peaceful  iustitu- 
tions,  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  nome  ?  When 
such  a  sudden  and  prodigious  increase  of  resources  takes  place  im 
one  country,  aa  can  only  be  matched  by  a  similar  revolution  de- 
veloping equal  powers  in  the  ndghbouring  nations,  those  neigh- 
bours are  exactly  in  this  dilemma} — either  tney  must  wade  through 
all  manner  of  turbulence  and  danger,  to  the  sudden  posi^ession  of 
iresources  sufficient  to  balance  this  new  power ;  or  they  must  sub- 
mit to  this  new  power.  One  mode  of  escape  only  remains  from 
idteniatives  equally  cruel:  they  may  unite  against  this  common 
nuisance — they  may  interfere  and  abate  iL  If  France  had  con- 
quered the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  doubts  that  Bri- 
tain and  Austria  might  have  attacked  her,  though  neither  of  dien^ 
Iffere  friends  of  Spain  ?  But  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary  ; 
£>r,  first,  they  might  have  perhaps  saved  themselves  by  defensive 
idliance,  and  the  peaceable  improvement  of  their  internal  resour- 
cea;  or,  secondly,  they  might  certainly  have  acquired  in  Holland, 
or  Denmark,  or  Spain  itself,  an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  that 
oained  by  France.  But  the  former  measure  would  have  been 
dangerous  \  the  latter  both  dangerous  and  unjust.  In  like  man- 
ner, Britain  and  Austria  might  have  met  the  crisis  of  their  af- 
fairs, arising  from  the  new  and  sudden  acquisition  of  resources 
which  France  made  at  the  revolution.  First,  they  might  have 
united  defensively  as  ancient  allies,  and  worked  all  the  while  to 
improve  their  internal  resources ;  or,  secondly,  they  mifi;ht  have 
revolutionized,  and  followed  the  French  example.  The  first, 
however,  of  those  plans  would  have  been  dangerous ;  the  latter, 
)lx>th  dangerous  and  unprincipled.  One  alternative  remained^ — 
a  union  against  the  unheard-of  nuisance. 

We  hesitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  applicable 
to  this  extreme  case,  that,  whenever  a  sudden  and  great  chnn^^'e 
takes  place  in  the  internal  structure  of  a  state,  dangerous  in  a  hiirh 
degree  to  all  neighbours,  they  have  a  right  to  attempt,  by  hosiile 
interference,  the  restoration  of  an  order  of  things,  safe  to  thcm- 
aelves;  or,  at  least,  to  counterbalance,  by  active  aggression,  the 
new  force  suddenly  acquired.  If  a  highwayman  pulls  out  a  pinol 
from  his  bosom,  shall  we  wait  till  he  loads  and  presents  it,  be- 
fore we  kill  or  disarm  him  i  shall  we  not  attack  him  with  like 
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arms,  if  he  displays  sueh  weapons,  whether  he  takes  them  from 
bis  own  stores,  or  seizes  them  from  some  other  person  in  our 
sight  1  *    We  do  not  attack  a  neighbouring  nation  for  plundering 
or  conquering  a  third  power,  because  we  wish  to  avenge  or  re- 
dress the  injury;  but  because  we  shall  be  ourselves  afiected  by  itii 
consequences. '  Shall  we  be  less  injured  by  the  same  consequences, 
because  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  us  mischief  is  developed 
from  its  recesses  within,  and  not  forcibly  snatched  from  without  i 
.    That  such  a*  principle  as  we  have  now  been  considering,  is  lia- 
ble to  limitations,  we  do  not  deny  :  it  is  indeed  only  applicable  to 
extreme  cases.     No  one  would  think  of  asseiting  the  right  of  in- 
terference to  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  gradual  improyementi 
however  great,  in  any  nation  ;  nor  in  the  case  of  that  more  sud- 
den amelioration  which  national  resources  may  receive  from  the 
operation  of  a  salutary  reform — or  a  useful  law — or  a  beneficial 
change  of  rulers.     ^^  e  only  think  the  right  competent  in  cases 
of  sudden  and  great  aggrandizement,  such  as  that  of  France  in 
1790  ;  and  then,  we  maintain,  that,  if  it  endangers  the  safety  of 
the  neighbouring  powers,  no  manner  of  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  nature  of  those  circumstances  from  whence  the  dan- 
ger has  originated.     Indeed  we  suspect  that  the  essential,  though 
not  always  avowed  principles  of  modern  policy,  would  bear  us 
out  in  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  proposition.     We  conceive, 
that  many  of  the  alliances  of  states,  formed  with  a  view  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  in  ol- 
fensive  measures,  have  been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  vio- 
lence having  actually  been  committed  by  the  dreaded  power,  or 
being  apprehended  fi^om  that  quarter;  and  without  any  consider- 
ation whatever  of  the  source  from  whence  this  dangerous  strength 
has  been  derived,  whether  from  external  acquisitions  (the  most 
common  case)  or  from  the  sudden  development  of  internal  re- 
"sources,  or  firom  the  gradual  increase  of  national  strength,  while 
neighbouringstates  were  more  slowly  increasing  or  werelosingforce. 
This  increase  it  is — this  comparative  strength,  which  excites  the 
salutary  jealousy  of  modern  councils  towards  neighbouring  powers. 
The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war  have  been  various ;  but  the  cause 
of  such  wars  lias  generally  been  the  same :  the  pretext  has  been 
adopted  in  tonformity  to  ancient  usage  or  prejudices,  or  to  hu- 
mour the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  and  cause  them  to  take  part, 
by  working  on  their  passions  much  more  powerfully  than  if  the 
real  cause  were  stated.     The  great  maxim  has  generally  been, 


*  The  dcftrine  of  the  balance  of  power  is  deduced,  by  VattcD,  from 
fimilar  grounds.     Vide  Droit  des  Gens,  Liv.  iii.  ch.  3.  J  44.  et  fcqq, 
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*  Obsta  prificipiis  * — •  Venienti  occurrite  morbo. '  We  recommend 
it  as  a  general  watchword  to  all  nations  placed  in  the  European 
oommunity-^-to  ^ose  more  especially,  who  are  neighbours  of 
Prussia  and  France ;  above  all,  we  recommend  it  to  uie  greater 
powers  of  Europe,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  common- 
wealth $  and  to  our  country  in  particular,  whose  preeminent 
rank  among  them,  gives  her  a  title  to  interfei^  for  others,  as  well 
as  for  her  own  immediate  safetv.  To  her  we  would  address  a 
language  not  unknown  to  her  cnildren  in  former  times«^the  lan- 
guage of  the  balancing  system, 

*  Tu  regere  imperio  populosy  Romane^  memento  i 
Ha  Hbi  eruni  artes  ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  mbjectis^  et  deheUare  superbas. ' 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  a  system 
which  has  for  its  professed  object  the  preservation  oi  peace,  that^ 
according  to  its  principles  and  technical  language,  certain  nations 
are  denominated  natural  enemies^  and  others  natural  allies.  A  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  will  at  once  de- 
monstrate the  futility  of  the  allegation,  and  lead  us  to  one  of  the 
most  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern  international 
policy.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  phraseology  to  assert,  that  some 
nations  ought  always  to  view  each  other  with  suspicion  and  en- 
mity. The  intention  of  such  a  form  of  expression  is  merely  to 
state  a  very  general,  and,  unfortunatdy,  an  unquestionable  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  humaii  species — that  nations  placed  in  certain 
circumstances  are  uniformly  found  to  entertain  towards  each  other 
sentiments  of  rivalry  and  animosity.  The  balancing  system  pre- 
scribes tlic  means  of  disarming  this  bad  principle  in  our  nature  of 
its  destructive  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  consider  other  nations 
as  our  natural  friends,  and  by  making  the  members  of  each  class 
unite,  so  as  to  act  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation 
of  national  peace.  A  few  obvious  considerations  will  show  what 
those  principles  are,  and  will  lead  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to 
the  particular  subject  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  circumstances  which  are  uniformly  found  to  constitute  na- 
tural enmity  between  nations  are  threefold;  ;7roj:{m%df  situation, 
similarity  of  pursuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the  op- 
posite causes  arise  the  natural  indifference  or  relative  neutrality  of 
states;  a  reasonable  distance^  diversity  of  objects,  and  considerable 
inequality  of  resources ;  while  natural  alliance  results  from  the 
common  enmity  produced  by  a  concurrence  of  the  three  causes 
first  mentioned,  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers  towards 
the  same  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  9  state  is  involved  in  hostile  re- 
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Ifttions  with  another  of  wliieb  k  is  m>t  the  imturd  eowf^  ebbfir 
from  being  the  accidental  allj  of  a  third  po^wcr^  priaiarilj  the 
enemy  of  mis  second ;  or  from  b^g  natural  ally  to  this  third 
power,  in  conseqiienoe  of  their  coinmoD  relations  of  enidity  to- 
wards some  kfarm  or  fifth  power.  Henc^  Indeed  arisei  the  in- 
tricacy, if  it  has  any,  of  the  balancing  system ;  and  he^oe  the 
multiplied  relations  of  every  one  power  with  all  the  rest,  so  as 
to  permit  no  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  an  Indiflerept  speo- 
tator  of  what  is  passing  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth.  A  few  examples  will  illustrato  the  fore- 
going proposition.  These  illustrations  contain  the  theory  of 
what  is  called  in  practice  the  European  balance.  The  work  be- 
fore us  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  treatise  dri^wn  up  by  the 
Sieur  Favier,  a  confidential  servant  of  Louis  XV^  and  Louts 
XVL  upon  the  actual  relations  of  the  di&rent  powers  at  the 
Gommencem^t  of  the  last  unfortunate  reign.  The  principles 
upon  which  aU  such  treatises  proceed,  we  purpose  at  present 
briefly  to  sketch.  The  utility  and  application  of  such  specula- 
tions may,  like  their  object,  be  temporary  and  local  $  the  prin- 
ciples are  of  all  times  and  places— they  are  regulari  fixed,  and 
general* 

In  conformity  to  the  proposition  above  enunciated,  France  is 
said  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain.    These  states,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  channel,  are  of  sufficient  relative  strength 
to  be  mutually  formidable ;  the  one,  by  the  extent  and  oom- 
fmctness  of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large  and  useful  popula- 
tion $  the  other,  by  her  immense  wealth,  the  defence  afforded  by 
her  insular  situation,  and  the  myriads  of  her  fleets  which  cover 
the  ocean.    They  are  both  engaged  in  similar  pursuits ;  because 
the  circumstances  of  their  situation  are  similar.   The  island,  how- 
ever, is  more  adi^ted  to  commercial  occupations,  by  the  genius 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  nature  of  her  produce,  and  the  extent  of 
her  sea  coast ;  from  whence  has  resulted  a  habit  of  application  to 
manufactures,  navigation  and  trade,  and,  in  oonsequence^superior 
skill  in  the  arts,  ana  greater  extent  of  trading  capitaL    The  oUier 
country,  eminent  also  in  those  points  of  view,  is,  however,  so 
&r  inferior  to  the  island,  that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, been  constantly,  directed  to  emulate  so  valuable  a  superio- 
iity ;  while  Britain  finding  herself  deficient  in  direct  power  to 
sway  the  continental  states  of  Europe,  otherwise  than  by  intrigue 
and  gold,  has  returned  France  the  compliment  of  attempting  to 
beat,  on  her  own  element,  the  natural  mistress  of  the  European 
continent.    From  this  reciprocal  inferiority,  and  consequent  emu- 
lation, has  arisen  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  will,  It  is  to  be 
ie^red,  permanently  alienate  from  each,  other,  the  two  nations 
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mo8t  ibrmed  to  love  and  esteem  each  other ;  best  ndapted  to  en- 
tertain close  and  profitable  relations  of  commerce ;  and  formed, 
by  their  union,  to  secure  the  lasting  peace,  and  sway  uncontroul^ 
ed  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world.  Unhappily  the  natural  pas- 
nons  of  die  people,  and  the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  have  taught 
bodi  to  *  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne ; '  to  suffer  no  eqnsJiit 
trade,  in  arts,  or  in  learning ;  and  to  divide,  by  their  irrecon- 
cileable  enmity,  the  other  powers  in  the  system,  of  which  that 
enmity  has  become  the  corner  stone. 

Holland,  from  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her  extensive  com^ 
merce,  and  her  splendid  resources,  of  national  wealth,  would  havi 
been  our  natural  enemj,  had  France  been  out  of  the  question. 
But  as  Holland  lay  still  nearer  to  that  ambitious  power,  with 
whose  pursuits  she  mterfered  at  least  as  much,  besides  the  jealousy 
of  her  democratic  government  and  Calvinistic  religion,  it  be- 
came her  interest  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  her  formidable 
neighbour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies, Holland  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  England,  with  only 
two  exceptions  :^the  impolitic  contest  of  Charles  11.  when  h^ 
was  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  the  jealous  enmity  of  Holland  ill 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  as  anomalous  in  Dutch  politics,  as 
the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
After  the  peace  of  1782,  the  breach  was  kept  open,  chiefly  by 
the  successes  of  the  Republican  power,  until  the  year  1787  | 
when,  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  interferences  in 
continental  aflairs,  which  the  balancing  system  has  ever  accom- 
plis'hed*  the  Stadlholder's  power  was  restored,  French  influence 
destroyed,  and  the  Dutch  restored  to  their  natural  alliance  with 
England. 

The  present  aDiance  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics  it 
bbviousiy  no  anomalous  case :  it  is  in  every  respect  a  subjection 
retained,  as  it  was  msLAe^  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  influence 
of  factious  intrigue.  The  day  is  perhaps  not  distant,  when  even 
the  slight  appearances  of  national  independence  will  be  thrown 
off,  and  the  absorption  of  the  United  Provinces  into  the  modern 
empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (shall  we  say  i)  the  last  great  sacrifice 
to  the  sweeping  principle  of  *  airoHdisaenieiU^ '  one  of  tlie  most 
signal  inventions  of  the  1 8th  century. 

Next  to  France,  the  greatest  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
resides  in  the  House  ol  Austria,  from  the  union  of  its  heredi* 
tary  dominions  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Austria,  the  frontier  pro« 
vinces,  and  the  late  aajuisitions  in  Poland  and  the  Venetian  ter* 
ritories,  with  the  ImpiTial  ci'own,  which  confers  an  authorityi 
chiefly  of  indirect  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
hereditary  losses  of  thiti  power  in  the  late  war,  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  triflmg ;  but  she  has  lost  much  in  the  power  of  swaying  tho 
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a£Biirs  of  Italy,  much  of  her  influence  in  the  Gernuuiic  affiun^ 
and  still  more  of  relattye  force,  by  the  astonishing  increase  of 
France,  and  the  augmentation  also  of  Prussia  (her  natural  rival 
in  Germany),  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their  dependants,  have 
accrued  all  that  Austria  has  lost.  After  all,  the  Austrian  powo* 
is  jypreat  and  formidable.  It  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  for^- 
midable  in  Europe,  were  its  extensive  territories  somewhat  more 
compact,  so  as  to  derive  full  advantage  from  their  central  posi- 
tion ;  were  it  to  acquire  a  small  addition  of  sea  coast  in  the  Ad- 
riatic, so  as  to  have  easier  vent  for  its  numerous  and  costly  pro- 
ducts in  the  foreign  markets ;  were  its  vast  resources  called  forth 
and  wielded  by  a  oetter  formed  government,  or  a  wiser  race  of 
statesmen,  so  as  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  finest  diniates, 
richest  mountains,  most  fertile  valleys,  and  greatest  variety  of 
hardy  subjects ;  and,  more  especially,  were  its  armiesi  the  first  in 
^e  world,  organized  npon  a  better  plan,  so  as  to  place  at  their 
head  younger  leaders :  Were  these  advantages  (the  most  of  which 
may  oe  acquired)  added  to  its  immense  natural  resources,  Aus- 
tria might  be  deemed  the  first  power  in  Europe,  and  dreaded  by 
all  her  neighbours  as  resistless  in  the  scale. 

The  circumstances  which  render  Austria  the  natural  enemy 
and  counterpoise  of  France,  render  her  also  the  natural  ally  of 
Britain, — the  great  continental  support  of  British  influence.  In 
proportion  to  the  enmity  between  those  leading  powers,  this  na- 
tural union  between  Britain  and  Austria  has  always  been  more  or 
less  close,  since  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  house.  It  has  experienced  only  one  remarkable 
intermission  9  and  that  a  slight  one,  during  the  peace-loving  admi- 
nistrations of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.  In  the  war  which  succeeded 
tlie  fall  of  Walpole's  ministry,  France  siding  with  the  Bavarian 
Emperor,  England  naturally  took  the  part  of  3ie  Empress*  Queen, 
at  that  time  almost  crushed  by  the  union  of  her  enemies.  The 
singular  alliance  of  1756,  the  c?ief'd  oetivre  of  Kaunitz,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  politiciaus,  the  greatest  error  France  ever 
committed,  deranged,  for  a  while  the  natural  relations  of  the 
continental  poH^ers.  Britain  was  not  thrown  out  of  amity  with 
Austria;  but  Austria,  ceasing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France,  ceased 
also  to  be  the  ally  of  Britain.  Yet  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  assistance  given  by  us  to  Prussia,  during  the  Seven-y^rs 
..war,  in  consequence  of  France  siding  against  Frederick  II,  *  wa^ 
pointed,  not  against  Austria  or  Russia,  his  two  most  formidably 

*  Vide  Hist,  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept-ans,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.  where  that 
Princehimself  details  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  war. 
One  wasy  the  certainty  of  both  England  and  France  not  taking  the  same 
side;  "vtrhence,  he  could  ^ount  on  the  assistance  ofone  of  those  powers, 
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enemies,  by  checking  whom  w«  could  at  once  have  sayed  him ; 
but  against  our  own  natural  enemy  alone,  to  our  desire  of  op-> 
posing  whom,  Prussia  owed  the  aid  she  received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  of  the  *  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets^'  is  occupied 
with  a  treatise  of  the  Sieur  Favier  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of 
France,  evidently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of 
1756,  whidi  dictated  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  France  laboured  of  increasing  her  military  as 
'Veil  as  federal  power  fsa  puissajice  tant  militaire  quefederatroe}^ 
in  order  to  regain  the  rank  of  a  primary  power,  said  to  have  been 
lost  through  the  consequences  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  the 
Seven-years  war*  This  treatise  (with  a  few  others,  chiefly  short 
excerpts  from  the  memorials  of  Vergennes,  Broglio,  Turgot,  and 
other  French  ministers)  was  first  published  in  1793,  by  authority 
of  the  legislature ;  and,  after  attracting  so  great  attention  over 
aO  Europe,  as  to  be  deemed  the  best  popular  manual  of  young 
diplomatists  and  poUticians,  it  is  now  republished  vnth  a  few  ad- 
ditions, and  with  large  notes,  of  consiaerable  value,  by  the  edi- 
tor, M.  S^ur,  formerly  an  eminent  diplomatic  character  in  the 
service  of  the  French  Court  The  theory  of  M.  Scgur  b  precise- 
ly the  reverse  of  Favier's.  He  approves  of  the  Austrian  alliancct 
luid  condemns  only  the  misconduct  that  marked  the  management 
of  both  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  France,  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  had  sealed  and  perfected  the  new  federal  system* 
Favier,  adopting  the  opinion  since  universally  received,  attri- 
butes to  the  treaty  1756,  and  the  consequent  military  operations 
of  France  during  the  Seven-years  war,  not  only  the  Immediate 
]oss  of  men  and  money  at  that  crisis,  all  for  the  benefit  of  Aus- 
tria, without  any  good  to  the  concerns  of  France,  but  also  the 
subsequent  aggrandizement  of  the  Austrian  House,  already  too 
powerful  by  the  exhaustion  of  Prussia,  and  the  valuable  acquis!- 
tion  of  Poland,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  scene  of  French 
-influence,  whose  destruction  he  hesitates  not  to  impute  to  the 
Austrian  system.  Segur,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  the 
losses  experienced  by  France  during  the  war,  and  the  still  greater 
evils  arising  to  her  firom  the  Polish  catastrophe,  ascribes  those  con- 
sequences to  the  maladministration  of  French  affairs  in  the  Seven^* 
J  ears  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval  between  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
urg  and  the  Revolution.  He  maintains,  that  the  wisest  policy 
which  France  couM  possibly  have  adopted,  was,  the  securing  of  a 
long  peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.  He  argues  this 
point  upon  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  chosen  by  the  de- 
renders  of  Walpole  and  Fieuri ;  and  he  contends,  that  no  danger 
whatever  could  have  arisen  to  France  from  the  iilliance  of  1766, 
if  the  administration  of  Her  domestic  ai&irs  had  been  as  wise  and 
energetic  as  the  management  of  her  foreign  relations  at  that  era. 
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A«  FarierperpetuaHy  recurs  to  thefiame  (iKt»endeaAro«i4iM^]3ie«0 
4iieorist8*  to  reduce  ev«ry  thing  under  one  head,  and  tmia^Bg  all 
fiiGts  to  humour  his  main  positioa ;  so,  the  new  editor  fiytloiRs  him 
through  his  whdecoarse,  and,  urdertbeheadof  each  power  vhose 
relations  t<>  France  are  discussed  by  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet 
with  a  separate  argument  in  Sefi;ur's  notes,  lending  either  to  modi- 
fy or  overthrow  the  favoui  tie  condusions  of  the  former  pciiitician. 
It  appears  to  us  (akhouffh  we  cannot  affiMxl  room  tor  toe  dtsooa- 
^ion)  that  the  doctrine  of  Favier,  with  a  few  limitations»  is  by  fiur 
jthe  soundest.    Allthebenefits of reposewould  havebeen  gained  bf 
France,  although  she  had  never  entered  into  the  defimm  ve  treatjr 
of  1755,  or  the  subsequent  conventions  of  1"56  and  1757.     The 
chance  of  France  being  attarked  was  chimerica].     By  whom,  but 
Au6triaorEngland,coald  she  possibly  be  annoyed?   Ifbvthefiii^ 
ner,  of  course  the  defensive  treaty  was  ahsund :  if  by  the  lattei^ 
dearly,  Austria  could  never  assist  her ;  since  the  Brkish  fbroea 
^ould  only  attadc  by  sea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfiire,  or  in  (be  Amo- 
rioin  and  East-  Indian  colonies.     But  A  ustria  was  liable  to  attadc 
£rom  that  power  whkh  had  despoiled  her  ofherjSnesf  pjpovinoos 
-a  few  years  before.     Besides,  the  ol^t  of  dbe  trealv  turned  ou(t 
Mo  be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  conventions  which  weftsrmeff- 
iy  maae)  not  defensive,  but  aSensive.     France  was,  in  (hot,  to  aa* 
siBt  Austria  with  24>,000  men  to  recover  Silesia  and  humble  the 
Houseof  Brandenburg,  or  dismember  itadominions.    4ftertbewar 
•broke  out,  the  stipulation  was  foigotten$  that  is,  the  terms  were 
changed,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  ;  and,  instead  of  34,000, 
France  sent  100,000  men,  to lae  defeated  b^  £he  British  and  Pnta« 
«ian  armies.    How  could  she  posmbly  gain  by  such  an  object 
ihoufffa  completely  successful  in  attaining  it  i    She  was  fighting 
fer  Austria, .  conquering  for  her  profit,  and,  if  iLefeated,  sharing 
her  losses*     We  oligect  also  to  the  general  spirit  of  Segur's  re*- 
aonings.    He  al  vvays  denies  the  possibility  of  drawing  oentain  0Qi>- 
elusions  upon  such  matters ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  di- 
plomatist and  courtier,  he'advises  us  to  look  mure  to  the  pecoliari* 
ties  of  human  character,  and  personal  or  accidental  considera- 
-tions,  than  to  the  crtteria  more  philosophically  appealed  to  by  F*> 
•vier.     We  have  formerly  treated  at  laige  of  this  matter,  and  hvfe 
•endeavoured  to  refute  doctrines  proceeding  from  so  partial  ttid 
erroneous  a  view  of  the  subject.     We  oupht  to  remark,  however, 
ithat  Secur  is  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  political  philosophy,  as 
we  might  expect  firom  this  specimen,  and  irom  the  nature  of  his 
■Ibrmer  pursuits.     We  find  him  decidedly  rgecting,  as  absucd, 
die  narrow  notions  of  mercantile  policy,  which  dictate  oonunep- 
«ial  treaties,  although  he  was  hioiself  successfid  in  the  neooda* 
'tion  of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  foundation  of  his  fiune  m  the 
diplomatic  world.    We  return  to  our  general  sketch* 
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'     T^eMdaltybf  Spain  to  FVimee»  tlieir  dutanterfi^oni  Ak  rest 
of  Europe,  and  tbe  compactness  of  their  territories,  whidi  ren- 
ders tliem,  as  it  wete^  parts  of  one  great  peninsula,  m^fat  kave 
rendered  diem  natural  enemies,  had  not  Holland  and  Britain  been 
situated  in  much  the  same  predicament,  with  respect  to  Franoet 
OB  the  north.    Besides,  the  insidated  position  of  Spain,  joined  to 
her  great  inferiority  of  strength^  firom  polidcal  and  moral  caoses^ 
makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  powerful  neii^hbour.     But^ 
above  aU,  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Imperial  crown 
and  the  Austrian  donunions,  and  the  conseauent  disputes  between 
4lie  Coorts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  about  tne  dominion  of  Itahr^ 
have  thrown  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  natural  enemy  of  we 
House  of  Austria.    We  do  not  enumerate,  among  these  causes, 
the  family  compact  which  so  closely  united  the  two  branches  of 
the  House  of  Ek>urbon,  or  the  blood  rehttionsbip  which  was  the 
eause  of  that  oonvendon.    Those  circumstances  may  have  drawn 
'Closer  the  natund  ties  of  alliance  between  France  and  l^ain;  but 
tstill  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  accidental  and  subordinate.    If  k 
^as  the  evid^it  interest  of  Spain  to  depend  on  France,  and  of 
France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the  death  or  marriage  of  one  of  the 
Teigning  braadhes  could  never  for  a  moment  have  prevented  the 
Pinion  (H  the  nations.    The  last^will  of  Charles  11.  indeed,  set  aB 
Europe  in  arms  to  fight  down  this  fbrmidable  union.    But  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  had  Alberoni  succeeded  in  stealing  this  do- 
cument, tbe  other  powers  would  have  shut  their  eyes  on  the 
etrides  which  Louis  was  making  to  obtain  dominion  over  Boropep 
•by  playing  off  Spain  against  Austria  ?     Or,  had  the  combined 
enemies  of  that  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  enough  to  accept 
of  the  terms  retorted  by  his  humiliation,  and  terminated  the 
'grand  alliance- war  at  Gertruydenberg,  can  any  one  suppose,  that 
'the  union  of  the  two  natural  allies,  uius  apparent^  broken  (for 
Louis's  otEers  went  to  this  length),  would  have  subsisted  less  close 
and  compact  at  the  next  crisis  of  European  affairs  ? 

To  such  as  believe  that  aU  great  events  depend  more  on  chance 
than  principle,  and  despise  m  general  reasonings  on  the  train  of 
'human  affairs,  we  woula  recommend  two  obvious  considerations: 
'Did  the  alKance  of  1756  maintain  indissoluble  the  unnatural 
union  of  the  two  powers  ?  Or,  has  the  dissolution,  with  every 
cruel  agjgrravation,  of  the  marriage  which  had  been  intended  ta 
cement  that  temporary  alliance,  prevented  peace  and  seeming 
«mity  from  subsisting  between  the  murderers  and  the  nearest  blood 
relations  of  the  ill'ifated  Antoinette  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  various 
means  tried  by  Spain  to  regain  that  power  over  her  feeble  neigh* 
bour,  which  the  Bragan9a  revolution  (1640)  overthrew,  consist* 
ed  in  always  endeavouring  to  have  a  Spanish  princess  on  the  Por«- 
tugnese  throne  ?    And  yet,  has  that  prevented  her  from  second^ 
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ing  her  policy  by  open  foi^ce,  and  attacking  the  throne;  wludb  she 
had  immediately  before  filled  with  her  royal  oJGR>pring  i    Or,  to 
come  still  nearer  the  present  discussion,  was  not  the  (amily  com- 
pact dissolved  in  1793,  Under  circumstances  of  comp^cated  in- 
suk  and  violence  to  every  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  as 
well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  most  despotic  and  bigotted 
ffovemment  in  the  West  of  Europe  ?    And  have  the  ancient  po- 
litics of  the  Spanish  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  in  consequence  of 
all  those  personal  considerations  atnd  grand  occurrences  ?     No. 
After  a  few  months  of  languid  cooperation  with  the  combined 
powers  (from  the  expectation  of  crushing  the  in&nt  Republic), 
as  soon  as  Spain  saw  that  the  new  State  could  stand  alone  aoainst 
foreign  attacks,  and  had  some  chance  of  surviving  the  rev^utio« 
nary  storms,  she  instandy  returned  to  her  natural  policy^  and 
resumed  here  alliance  with  France ;  that  is  to  say,  sne  resigned 
all  her  family  regards,  the  consequences  of  which  had  once  alarm- 
ed all  Europe;  sacrificed  much  of  her  trade;  exposed >her  sea- 
coast  to  the  troops  and  fleets  of  England;  risked  and  lost  her 
fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of  France;  and  put  the  very  exist- 
ence  of  her  weak- handed  government  to  the  severest  trial,  by  a 
free  intercourse  with  republicans  and  regicides-— by  acknowledg- 
ing and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emissary  with  his 
crew.    In  a  word,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  t& 
closely  united,  or  rather  as  submissively  dependent  on  the  usurp- 
er of  that  throne,  which  the  sister  branch  once  fliledf'  as  ever  ii 
was  during  the  proudest  dajrs  of  the  French  monarchy— nluring 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Virtues,  and  the  Elegant  Arts. 
In  return  for  his  homage,  the  haughty  Sovereign  of  the  two  In- 
dies is  pleased  to  receive  jfor  his  son,  from  the  Corsican  Adven- 
turer, a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  spoils,  taken  from  the 
natural  enemy  of  Spain.    The  service  performed,  aqd,  the  boob 
granted^  are  equally  illustrative  of  our  general  principles. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  trace  the  relations  between  Portngi^ 
and  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connexion  with  France  and 
;  Spain  on  the  other;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Trans- 
alpine Powers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Rhine;  between  die 
Porte  and  Russia;  or  the  Porte  and  Britain,  or  France f  the  coo* 
nexions  between  the  three  powers  surrounding  the  ancient  and 
dismembered  kingdom  of  Poland;  the  relations  of  the  Northern 
Crowns;  the  relations  of  the  different  powers  possessed  of  ^colo^ 
nies  in  the  Ea^st  or  West  Indies,  both  with  the  native  states,  and 
with  each  oilier,  in  consequence  of  their  colonial  possessions. 
All  these  juntos  of  states  form  separate  assemblaiyes  qJT  particular 
interests ;  smaller  systems,  influenced  internal^  by  the  same 
principles,  and  connected  by  the  same  law  with  tne  general  mass 
of  the  European  community.     We  have,  however^  said  enough 
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to  show,  that,  in  practice,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, this  important  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
systematic  arrangement,  and  to  fixed  general  principles.  And 
we  have  only  to  conclude  with  repeating,  in  a  form  somewhat 
difierent,  the  proposition  which  at  the  outset  we  proposed  to  de- 
monstrate. 

It  appears  that,  by  the  modern  system  of  foreign  policy,  the 
fiite  of  nations  has  been  rendered  more  certain  ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  chance,  of  the  fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  indi-' 
Tiduals  upon  the  general  affairs  of  men,  hais  been  infinitely  dimi- 
nished. Nations  are  no  longer  of  transient  or  durable  existence 
in  proportion  to  their  internal  resources,  but  in  proportion  to' 
the  place  which  they  occupy  in  a  vast  and  regular  system  \  where 
the  most  powerful  states  are,  for  their  own  sakes,  constantly' 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  most  insignificant.  A  flourish- 
ing commonwealth  is  not  liable  to  lose  its  independence  or  its 
Eosperitj  by  the  fate  of  one  battle.  Many  battles  must  be' 
t ;  many  diangcs  must  concur :  the  whole  system  must  be  de- 
nuiged,  before  such  a  catastrophe  can  happen.  The  appearance 
of  an  Epaminondas  can  no  longer  raise  a  petty  state  to  power 
and  influence  over  its  neighbour,  suddenly  to  be  lost,  with  the 
great  man's  life,  by  some  unforeseen  victory  at  Leuctra.  In  the 
progress  of  freedmn,  knowledge,  and  national  intercourse,  this 
gr^t  change  has  been  happily  effected  by  slow  degrees :  it  is  a 
change  which  immediately  realizes  the  advantages  uiat  every  for- 
mer diange  has  gained  to  mankind ;  a  step  in  his  progress,  which 
secures  the  advancement  made  during  all  his  previous  career;  and 
contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  revolution  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  invention  of  written  language,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  magnificence  of  die  species. 

Let  statesmen^  then,  reflect  on  these  things ;  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent awful  crisis  of  afiairs,  let  them  often  ponder  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  fthoald  direct  their  pubitc  conduct.  Without  ne- 
glecting the  increase  of  their  internal  resources,  by  wise  regula- 
tions, and  gradual  improvements  of  the  civil  and  military  const!-* 
tation  of  the  countries  entrusted  to  their  care,  let  them  constant- 
Iv  \oo\iJrtfm  home  I  and  remember,  that  each  state  forms  a  part  of 
toe  general  system,  liable  to  be  affected  by  evc^y  derangement 
whicn  it  may  experience ;  and,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  trust  for 
its  safety  to  a  concurrence  of  other  causes  besides  those  which 
domestic  policy  can  controuL  '  Non  amta  neque  thesauri  re^ni 
prasidia  sunt,  verum  amici :  quos  neque  armis  cogert-^  neque  auro 
parare  queas ;  officio  et^de  jHiriuntur.  *     Sal.  Jugurth. 

VOL.  J.  NO.  2.  B  b 
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Neckar.    An  10.     Itf02. 

Tf  power  could  be  measured  by  territory,  or  counted  by  popn« 
•*•  ]ation,  the  inveteracy,  and  tbe  disproportion  which  exists  be- 
tween France  and  England,  must  occasion  to  every  friend  of  the 
latter  countrv,  the  most  serious  and  well-founded  apprehensions. 
Fortunately  however  for  us,  the  question  of  power  is  not  only 
what  is  the  amount  of  population  ?  hut,  how  is  that  population 
governed  ?  tiow  far  is  a  confidence  in  the  stability  of  political 
institutions  established  by  an  experience  of  their  wisdom  ?  Are 
the  various  interests  of  society  adjusted  and  protected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  thoroughly  tried,  gradually  ameliorated,  and  purely 
administered  ?  What  is  the  degree  of  general  prosperity  evinced 
by  that  most  perfect  of  all  criteria^  general  credit  ?  These  are  the 
considerations  to  which  an  enlightened  politiciain,  who  speculates 
on  the  future  destiny  of  nations,  will  direct  his  attention^  more 
than  to  the  august  and  imposing  exterior  of  territorial  dominion, 
or  to  those  brilliant  moments,  when  a  nation,  under  the  influence 
of  great  passion^,  rises  above  its  neighbours,  and  above  ksdf,  in 
military  renown. 

If  it  be  visionary  to  suppose  the  grandeur  and  safety  of  tbe  two 
nations  as  compatible  and  coexistent,  we  have  the  important 
(though  the  cruel)  consolation  of  reflecting,  that  the  French  have 
y^t  to  put  together  the  very  elements  of  a  civil  and  political  con- 
stitution; that  they  have  to  experience  all  the  danger  and  all  the 
inconvenience  which  results  from  the  rashness  ana  tbe  imperfect 
views  of  legislators,  who  have  every  thing  to  conjecture,  and 
every  thins  to  create ;  that  they  must  submit  to  the  confusion  of 
repeated  change,  or  the  greater  evil  of  obstinate  perseverance  in 
error ;  that  they  must  live  for  a  century  in  that  state  of  perilous 
uncertainty  in  wliich  every  revolutionized  nation  remains,  bdbre 
rational  liberty  becomes  feeling  and  habit,  as  well  as  law,  and 
is  written  in  tne  hearts  of  men  as  plainly  as  in  the  letter  of  the 
^atute;  and  that  the  opportunity  of  begmning  this  immense  edi- 
iice  of  human  happiness,  is  so  far  from  being  presented  to  them 
at  present,  that  it  is  extremely  problematical,  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  bandied  from  one  vulgar  usurper  to  another,  and  remain 
for  a  century  subjugated  to  the  rigour  of  a  military  government, 
at  once  the  scorn  and  the  scourge  of  Europe. 

To  the  mqre  pleasing  supposition,  that  the  First  Consul  will 
make  use  of  his  power  to  give  his  country  a  free  constitution,  «e 
are  indebted  for  the  work  of  M.  Neckar  now  before  us ;  a  work, 
of  which  good  temper  is  the  characteristic  excellence :  it  every 
where  preserves  that  cool  impartiality  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
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retain  in  the  discustion  of  subjects  connected  with  recent  and 
important  events ;  modestly  proposes  the  results  of  reflection ; 
and,  neither  deceived  nor  wearied  bv  theories,  examines  the 
bttt  of  all  that  mankind  have  said  or  done  for  the  attainment  of 
rational  liberty. 

The  principal  object  of  M.  Neckar's  book  is  to  examine  this 
question,  *  An  opportunity  of  election  supposed,  and  her  pre* 
sent  circumstances  considered — what  is  the  best  form  of  govehi- 
ment  which  France  is  capable  of  receiving  ? '  and  he  answeri 
his  own  query,  by  giving  the  preference  to  a  Republic  One  and 
Indivisibie. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  An  Elxamination  of  the  present  constitution  of  France. 

2.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Republic  One  and  Indivisible. 
8.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Monarchical  Government. 

4.  Thoughts  upon  Finance. 

From  the  misfortune  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  discus- 
sions of  present  constitutions  in  France,  M.  Neckar  has  not  e- 
scaped.  The  subject  has  proved  too  rapid  for  the  author ;  and 
its  existence  ceased  before  its  properties  were  examined.  This 
part  of  the  work,  therefore,  we  shall  entirely  pass  over :  because^ 
to  discuss  a  mere  name,  is  an  idle  waste  of  time ;  and  no  man 
pretends  that  the  present  constitution  of  France  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  any  thing  more.  We  shall  proceed  td 
a  description  of  that  form  of  a  republican  government  which  ap* 
pears  to  M.  Neckar  best  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
that  country. 

Every  department  is  to  be  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of 
which  is  to  send  one  member.     Upon  the  eve  of  an  election,  alf 

Cersons  paying  200  livres  of  government  taxes  in  direct  contri- 
ution,  are  to  assemble  together,  and  choose  100  members  from 
their  own  number,  who  form  what  M.  Neckar  calls  a  Chamber 
of  Indication.  This  Chamber  of  Indication  h  to  present  five' 
candidates,  of  whom  the  people  are  to  elect  one ;  and  the  right 
of  voting  in  this  latter  election  is  given  to  every  body  engaged  ivc 
a  wholesale  or  retail  business ;  to  all  superintendants  of  manufac^ 
tares  and  trades;  to  all  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  ofli-' 
cers  and  soldiers  who  have  received  their  discharge ;  and  to  alF 
citizens  paying,  in  direct  contribution,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
livres.  Votes  are  not  to  be  given  in  one  spot,  but  before  the  chief 
magistrate  of  each  commune  where  the  voter  resides,  and  there  in* 
serted  in  registers;  from  a  comparis<>n  of  which,  the  successfiif 
candidate  is  to  be  determined.  The  rnunicipal  officers  are  to  en* 
joy  the  right  of  recornmmding  one  of  thrse  candidates  to  the  peio- 
pb,  who  are  free  to  adopt  their  recommendation,  or  not,  as  they 
may  think  propen    The  right  of  voting  is  Confined  to*quaIifiedf 

'  Bb  2 
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gingk  men  of  twenty-five  yean  of  age:  married  BieDf  orthe 
same  description,  may  vote  at  any  age. 

To  this  plan  of  election,  we  cannot  hdp  tbinking  there  are 
many  great  and  insuperable  objections,  Tne  first  and  iii&JKMf> 
consequence  of  it  would  be,  a  devolution  of  the  whole  decdv* 
franchise  to  the  Chamber  of  Indication,  and  a  complete  exchn 
sion  of  the  people  from  any  share  in  the  privilege  $  for  the  cham* 
ber  bound  to  return  five  candidates,  would  take  care  to  return 
four  out  of  the  five  so  thoroughly  objectionable,  that  the  people 
would  be  compelled  to  choose  the  fiiui.  Such  has  been  the  con* 
stant  e£fect  of  all  elections  so  constituted  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  power  of  conferring  the  office  has  always  been  foimd  to  be 
vested  in  those  who  named  the  candidates,  not  in  those  who  te* 
lected  an  individual  from  the  candidates  so  named* 

But  if  such  were  not  the  consequences  of  a  double  electicmi 
and  if  it  were  so  well  constituted,  as  to  retain  that  character  whidi 
the  Legislature  meant  to  impress  upon  it,  there  are  other  leaaoos 
which  would  induce  us  to  pronounce  it  a  very  pemicioaa  instil 
tutton.    The  only  foundation  of  political  liberty  is  the  spirit  cf 
the  people ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  a  livdy  im- 
pression upon  their  senses,  and  powerfully  reminds  them  of  their 
importance,  their  power,  and  their  rights,  is  the  periodical  choice 
of  th^ir  representatives.     How  easily  that  spirit  may  be  totallv 
extinguished,  and  of  the  degree  of  abject  fear  and  slavery  to  wldch 
the  human  race  may  be  reduced  for  ages,  every  man  of  reflec* 
lion  is  sufficiently  aware ;  and  he  knows  that  Uie  preservatioa  of 
that  ieeling  is,  of  aU  other  objects  of  political  science^  the  most 
delicate  and  the  most  difficult;    It  appears  to  us,  that  a  peopk 
who  did  not  choose  their  representatives,  but  only  those  who 
chose  their  representatives,  would  very  soon  become  indi£kreiit 
to  tlieir  elections  altogether.    To  deprive  them  of  their  power  of 
nominating  their  own  candidate,  would  be  still  worse.     The  ea- 
gerness of  the  people  to  vote,  is  k^t  alive  by  their  occasional  ex- 
pulsion of  a  candidate  who  has  rendered  himself  objectionabie^ 
or  the  adoption  of  one  who  knows  how  to  render  himsdf  agree* 
able  to  them.    They  are  proud  of  being  solicited  penonalbfbj  a 
man  of  family  or  wealth.    The  uproar  even,  and  the  ocmfiisioD 
and  the  clamour  of  a  popular  election  in  England,  have,  their 
use:  they  give  a  stamp  to  the  names.  Liberty^  ConUitutumy  and 
people:  they  infuse  sentiments  whidi  nothing  but  violent  pas- 
.aions,  and  gross  objects  of  sense  could  infuse  i  and  which  would 
never  exist,  perhaps,  if  the  sober  constituents  were  to  sneak,  one 
by  one,  into  a  notary  V  office  to  deliver  their  votes  for  a  reoresen- 
tative,  or  were  to  form  the  first  link  in  that  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effect^,  which,  in  this  compound  kind  of  elections,  ends 
with  ehoosiiig  b  member  of  Parliament. 
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<  Above  all  tbiilgs  (lays  M.  Nockar)  hnguor  k  the  indft  deadly  to 
a  tepublican  government }  for  when  fuch  a  political  aiTociatioii  it  ani- 
mated)  neither  by  a  kind  of  ioftinfiive  affe^on  for  its  beauty^  nor  by 
the  continual  homage  of  re6edion  to  the  happy  union  of  order  and  li^ 
bertyy  the  public  fpirit  is  half  loft,  and  with  it  the  republic.  The  rapid 
brilliancy  of  defpotifm  is  preferred  to  a  mere  complicated  machine,  from 
which  every  fymptom  of  life  and  organization  is  fled. ' 

l^cknesSf  absencei  and  nonage,  would  (even  under  the  supposi* 
tion  of  universal  suffrage)  reduce  the  voters  of  any  country  to  <me 
fourth  of  its  population.  A  qualification  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  payment  of  twelve  livres  in  direct  contribution,  would  re* 
duce  tnat  fourth  one  half,  and  leave  the  number  of  voters  io 
France  three  millions  and  a  half,  which  divided  by  600,  gives  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  constituents  for  each  represoitative; 
a  number  not  amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  voters  for  many 
eonnties  in  England^  and  which  certainly  is  not  so  unwieldy,  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  have  reoourse  to  the  complex  mechanisni 
of  double  elections.  Besides,  too,  if  it  could  be  believed  that  the 
peril  were  considerable,  of  gathering  men  together  in  such  masses^ 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  thin  their  numbers,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  qua-^ 
lification,  thMi  to  obviate  the  apprehended  bad  effects,  by  com- 
plicating the  system  of  election. 

M.  I^kar  (much  as  he  has  seen  and  observed)  is  clearly  de- 
ficient in  that  kind  of  experience  which  is  sained  by  living  under 
finee  governments :  he  mistakes  the  riots  of  a  free,  for  the  insur- 
rections of  an  enslaved  people ;  and  appears  to  be  impressed  with 
the  most  tremendous  notions  of  an  English  election.  The  di£fer'- 
ence  is,  that  the  tranquillity  of  an  arbitrary  government  is  rarely 
disturbed,  butfrom  the  most  serious  provocations,  not  to  be  ex« 
piated  by  any  ordinary  vengeance.  The  excesses  of  a  free  people 
are  less  important,  because  their  resentments  are  less  serious ; 
md  they  can  commit  a  great  deal  of  apparent  disorder,  with  very 
little  real  mischief.  An  English  moo,  which,  to  a  foreigner, 
might  convey  the  belief  of  an  impetiding  massacre,  is  often  con- 
tented by  the  demolition  of  a  few  windows. 

The  ideaof  diminishing  thenumber  of  constituents,  rather  by 
extending  the  period  of  nonage  to  twenty-five  years,  than  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  qualification,  af^ars  to  us  to  be  new, 
and  ingenious.  No  person  considers  himself  as  so  completely  de- 
prived of  a  share  in  the  govemm^it,  who  is  to  enjoy  it  when  he 
becomes  older,  as  he  would  do,  were  that  privilege  deferred  till 
be  became  richer : — time  comes  to  all,  wealth  to  few. 

This  assembly  of  representatives,  as  M.  Neckar  has  constituted 
it,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  extreme  danger  of  turning  out  to  be^a 
piere  collection  of  country  gentlemen.   Every  thing  is  determined 
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by  territorial  extent  and  population ;  and  a?  the  voters  in  towns 
mustf  in  any  single  division,  be  almost  always  inferior  to  the 
country  Totersy  the  candidates  wiH  be  returned  in  virtue  of  large 
landed  property ;  and  that  infinite  advantage  which  is  derived  to 
a  popular  assembly ,  from  the  vatiettf  of  characters  of  which  it  is 
composed,  be  entirely  lost  under  the  system  of  M.  Neckar.  The 
sea-ports,  the  universities,  the  great  commercial  towns,  should  all 
have  their  separate  organs  in  the  parliament  of  a  great  country. 
There  should  be  some  means  of  bringing  in  active,  able,  voung 
men,  who  would  submit  to  the  labour  of  business,  from  the  sti- 
mulus of  honour  and  wealth.  Others  should  be  there,  expressly 
to  speak  the  sentiments,  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  executive. 
£very  popular  assembly  must  be  grossly  imperfect,  that  is  not 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  these.  Our  own 
Parliament  may  perhaps  contain  within  itself  too  many  of  that 
species  of  representatives,  who  could  never  have  arrived  at  the 
dignity,  under  a  pure  and  perfect  system  of  election ;  but,  for  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  government,  amidst  a  great  majority 
lairly  elected  by  the  people,  we  should  always  wish  to  see  a  cer-r 
tain  number  of  the  legislative  body  representing  interests  very 
distinct  from  those  of  the  people. 

The  legislative  part  of  his  constitution,  M.  Neckar  manages  in 
the  folio \ving  manner.  There  are  two  councils ;  the  OTeat  and 
the  little.  The  great  council  is  composed  of  five  members  from 
each  departin^hf,  elected  in  the  manner  we  have  iiist  described, 
and  amounting  to  the  number  of  six  hundrec).  The  assembly  is 
reelected  every  five  ;jfears.  No  qualification  of  property  is  neces- 
sary to  its  members,  who  receive  each  a  salary  of  12,000  livres. 
No  one  is  eligible  to  th6  assembly  before  the  age  of  twenty- fiv^ 
years.  The  little  national  council  consist*^  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, or  frotn  that  number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  one  for 
each  department.  It  is  reelected  every  ten  years  $  its  biembers 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  they  rec^ve  the  same  salary  as 
the  menibers  of  the  great  council,  ror  the  election  of  the  little 
council,  each  of  the  five  chambers  of  indication,  in  every  depart- 
ment, gives  in  the  name  of  one  candidate ;  and,  from  the  five  so 
namedi  the  same  voters  who  choose  the  m*eat  council  select  one. 

The  Aiunicipal  officers  enjoy,  in  this  election,  the  same  right 
of  recommending  one  of  the  candidates  to  the  people ;  a  privil^ 
tirhich  they  would  certainly  exercise  indirectly,  without  a  law, 
wherever  they  could  exercise' it  with  any  effect,'  and  the  influence 
6f  which,  the  sanction  of  the  law  woulcf  at  all  times  rather  dimi- 
nish, than  increase. 
'  The  grand  national  council  commences  all  deliberations  which 

fconcern  public  order,  and  the  interest  of  the  state,  with  the  ex* 
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ception  of  those  only  which  belong  to  finance.  Nevertheless,  the 
executive  and  the  little  council  have  it  in  their  powi  r  to  propose 
any  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  grand  council.  When  a 
law  has  passed  the  two  councils,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
executive  senate,  it  becomes  binding  upon  the  people.  If  the 
executive  senate  disapprove  of  any  law  presented  to  tliem  for  their 
adoption,  they  are  to  send  it  back  to  the  two  councils  for  their 
reconsideration;  but  if  it  passes  these  two  bodies  again,  with  the 
approbation  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  assembly,  the 
executive  has  no  longer  the  power  of  withholding  its  assent.  AU 
measures  of  finance  are  to  initiate  with  government. 

We  believe  M.  Neckar  to  be  right  in  his  idea  of  not  exacting 
any  qualification  of  property  in  his  legislative  assemblies.  Wlien 
men  are  left  to  choose  their  own  governors,  they  are  guided  in 
their  choice  by  some  one  of  those  motives  which  has  always  com- 
manded their  homage  and  admiration  : — ^if  they  do  not  choose 
wealth,  they  choose  birth  or  talents,  or  military  fame;  and  of  all 
these  species  of  preeminence,  a  large  popular  assembly  should 
be  constituted.  In  England,  the  laws,  requiring  that  members 
of  Parliament  should  be  possessed  of  certain  property,  are  (ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  members  for  counties)  practically  repealed. 

In  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  two  councils,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expense,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  balance  of 
good  or  harm.  To  some  men,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  be^ 
come  senators;  to  others,  induced  by  more  honourable  motives, 
it  would  afford  the  means  of  supporting  that  situation  without 
disgrace.  Twenty-five  years  of  age  is  certainly  too  late  a  period 
for  the  members  of  the  great  council.  Of  what  astonishing  dis- 
plays of  eloquence  and  talent  should  we  have  been  deprived  in 
this  country,  under  the  adoption  of  a  similar  rule  I 

The  institution  of  two  assemblies  constitutes  a  check  upon  the 
passion' and  precipitation  by  which  the  resolutions  of  any  single 

Sipular  assembly  may  occasionally  be  governed.  The  chances, 
at  one  will  correct  the  other,  do  not  depend  solely  upon  their 
dividuality,  but  upon  the  different  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  that  difference  of  system  and  spirit*  which  re- 
sults from  a  difference  of  conformation.  Perhaps  M.  Neckar 
has  not  sufficiently  attended  to  this  consideration.  The  differ- 
ence between  his  two  assemblies  is  not  very  material ;  and  the 
same  popular  fury  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  one, 
would  not  be  very  sure  of  meeting  with  an  adequate  corrective 
in  the  dignified  coolness  nnd  wholesome  gravity  of  the  other. 

All  power  which  is  tacitly  allowed  to  devolve  to  the  executive 
part  of  a  government,  from  the  experience  that  it  is  mcst  conve- 
niently placed  there,  is  both  safer,  and  less  likely  to  be  complain^ 
cd  oi^  than  that  which  is  conferred  upon  it  by  law.     If  M. 


.Neckar  bnd  placed  some  agents  of  the  executive  in  the  great 
council,  all  measures  of  finance  would*  in/act,  have  orimoated 
in  them,  without  anv  exclusive  right  to  such  initiation;  bnt  the 
right  of  initiation,  n*om  M-  Neckar's  contrivance,  is  likdy  to 
excite  that  discontent  in  the  people,  which  alone  can  render  it 
.dangerous  and  objectionable. 

In  this  plan  of  a  republic,  every  thing  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  purity  and  the  moderation  of  its  governors.  The  executive 
has  no  connexion  with  the  great  council;  the  membera  of  the 
^reat  council  have  no  motive  of  hope,  or  interest,  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  the  executive.  The  assembly,  which  is  to  give  example 
to  the  nation,  and  enjoy  its  confidence,  is  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  whose  passions  have  no  other  controul,  than  that  pure 
love  of  the  public,  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  possess,  and  that 
cool  investigation  of  interests,  wnich  it  is  Aop^^fthey  maypunoe 

Of  the  effects  of  such  a  constitution,  every  thing  must  be  oon- 
jectured;  for  experience  enables  us  to  make  no  assertion  respect* 
'  ing  it.  There  is  only  one  government  in  the  modem  world, 
which,  from  the  effects  it  has  produced,  and  the  .time  it  has  en^ 
dured,can  with  justice  be  called  good,and  free.  Its  constitution, 
in  books,  contains  the  description  of  a  legislative  assembly,  simi* 
]ar  to  that  of  M.  Neckars.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  people, 
the  share  they  have  reallt/  enjoyed  in  its  election,  is  much  less 
ample  than  that  allotted  them  in  this  republic  of  the  closets  How 
long  a  really  popular  assembly  would  tolerate  any  rival  and  co* 
4existing  power  in  the  state — for  what  period  the  feeble  execu- 
dve,  and  the  untitled,  unblazoned  peers  of  a  republic,  could 
fitand  against  it — whether  any  institutions,  compadble  with  the 
lessence  and  meaning  of  a  republic,  could  prevent  it  from  absoib- 
ing  all  the  dignity,  tne  popularity,  and  the  power  of  the  state,*^ 
are  questions  that  we  leave  for  the  resolution  of  wiser  heads; 
with  the  sincerest  joy,  that  we  have  only  a  theoretical  interest  ia 
stating  them. 

The  executive  senate  is  to  consist  of  seven;  and  the  right  of 
presenting  the  candidates,  aiid  selectingyh>ife  the  candidates  alter- 
nately from  one  assembly  to  the  other,  t.  e.  on  a  vacancy,  the  great 
council  present  three  candidates  to  the  little  council,  who  sdect 
one  from  that  number;  and,  on  the  next  vacancy,  by  the  inver* 
aion  of  this  process,  the  little  council  present,  and  the  great  coun- 
cil select ;  and  so  alternately.  Tl)e  members  of  the  executive  must 
be  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Their  measures  are  determined  by  a 
majority.  The  president,  called  the  G>nsul,  has  a  costing  vote : 
his  salary  is  fixed  at  300,000  livrcs;  that  of  all  the  otiicr  senators 
at  6  0,000  li vres.  The  office  of  consul  is  annuaL  Every  senator 
enjoys  it  in  his  turn.    Every  year  one  senator  goes  out,  unless  re* 
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dected;  irhidi  be  rsoLy  be  onoe^  and  even  twice,  if  he  unites  three 
fourths  of  the  votes  of  each  cpancil  in  his  favoun  The  executive 
shall  name  to  all  civil  and  military  offices,  except  to  those  of 
mayorsand  municipalities*  Political  negociationsy  and  connexions 
^tb  foreign  countries,  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
Declarations  of  war  and  peace,  when  presented  by  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  body,  are  to  be  adopted,  the  first  by  a  major- 
ity of  three- fifths,  the  last  by  a  simjde  majority.  The  parade^ 
honours  and  ceremonies  of  the  executive,  devolve  upon  tne  conr 
Mil  alone*  The  members  of  the  senate,  upon  gping  out  of  offiasi 
become  members  of  the  little  council,  to  the  number  of  seve^ 
■Upon  the  vacation  of  an  eighth  senator,  the  oldest  ex-senator  in 
the  little  council  resigns  his  seat  to  make  room  for  him.  AH  fo^ 
BDonsibility  rests  upon  the  consul  alone,  who  has  a  right  to  stop 
tne  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  executive  senate,  by  deoltfvp* 
ing  them  unconstitutional ;  and  if  the  miijority  persevere,  in  spite 
oi  this  declaration,  the  disp^  is  referred  to  and  decided  by  a 
secret  committee  of  the  little  council.  j 

M.  Neckar  takes  along  with  him  the  same  mistake  through  the 
whole  of  his  constitution,  by  conferring  the  choice  of  candidates 
on  one  body,  and  the  election  of  the  member  on  another :  so 
that  though  die  alternation  would  take  place  between  the  two 
councils.  It  would  turn  out  to  be  in  an  onier  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  was  intended. 

Wc  perfectly  acquiesce  in  tlie  reasons  M.  Neckar  has  alleged 
for  the  preference  given  to  an  executive,  constituted  of  many 
individuals,  rather  than  of  one.  The  prize  of  supreme  power 
is  too  tempting  to  admit  of  fair  play  in  the  game  of  ambition  ; 
and  it  is  wise  to  lessen  its  value  by  dividing  it :  at  least,  it  i^ 
wise  to  do  so  under  a  form  of  government  that  cannot  admit  the 
better  expedient  of  rendering  the  executive  hereditary ;  an  ex* 
pedicnt  (gross  and  absurd  as  it  seems  to  be)  the  best  calculated, 
perhaps,  to  obviate  the  eifects  of  ambition  upon  the  stability  of 
governments,  by  narrowing  the  field  on  which  it  acts,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  contends,  llie  Americans  have  determined 
otherwise,  and  adopted  an  elective  presidency  :  But  there  are 
innumerable  circumstances,  as  M.  Neckar  very  justly  observes^ 
which  render  the  example  of  America  inapplicable  to  other 
governments.  America  is  a  federative  republic,  and  the  ex^ 
tensive  jurisdiction  of  tlie  individual  States  exonerates  the  pre* 
sident  from  so  great  a  portion  of  the  cares  of  domestic  govern* 
knent,  that  he  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  mere  niiuister  of 
foreign  affiiirs.  America  presents  such  an  immediate,  and  such 
a  seducing  species  of  provision  to  all  its  inhabitants,  tliat  it  has 
zio  idle  discontented  populace ;  its'  population  amounts  only  to 
six  millions,  and  it  is  not  condensed  in  such  masses  as  the  popu- 
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ladon  of  Europe^  After  all,  an  experiment  of  twenty  yean  i» 
never  to  be  cited  in  politics ;  nothing  can  be  built  uponsoch  a 
Blender  inference.  Even  if  America  were  to  remain  stationary, 
she  might  find  that  she  had  presented  too  fascinating  and  irresist* 
ible  an  object  to  haman  ambition :  of  course,  that  peril  is  increas- 
ed  by  every  augmentation  of  a  people,  who  are  hastening  on, 
with  a  rapid  and  irresistible  pace,  to  the  highest  eminences  dS 
human  grandeur.  Some  contest  for  power  there  must  be  in  evenr 
free  state :  but  the  contest  for  vicarial  and  deputed  power,  as  it 
implies  the  presence  of  a  moderator  and  a  master,  is  more  pru* 
dent-than  the  struggle  for  that  which  is  original  and  supreme. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
with  its  dignitVf  M.  Ncckar  foresees ;  and  states,  but  does  not 
remedy.  An  irresponsible  executive,  the  jealousy  of  a  republic 
would  never  tolerate ;  and  its  amenability  to  punishment,  by  de- 
grading it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  diminisnes  its  power. 

All  the  leading  features  of  cixM  liberty  are  copied  from  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  witli  nardiy  any  variation. 

Having  thus  finished  his  project  of  a  republic,  M«  Neckar 
proposes  the  government  of  this  country  as  the  best  model  ci  a 
temperate  and  hereditary  monarchy ;  pointing  out  such  altera- 
tions in  it  as  the  genius  of  the  French  people,  the  particular  cir^ 
eumstances  in  which  they  ore  placed,  or  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  our  policy,  may  require.  From  one  or  the  other  of  these 
motives  be  reestablishes  the  salique  law;  forms  his  elections  after 
the  same  manner  as  that  previously  described  in  bis  scheme  of 
a  republic;  and  excludes  the  clergy  from  the  House  cS  Peen^ 
This  latter  assembly  M.  Neckar  composes  of  250  hereditary  peers 
chosen  from  the  best  families  in  France,  and  of  50  assistant  peers 
enjoying  that  dignity  for  life  only,  and  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
The  number  of  nereditary  peers  is  limited  as  above ;  the  peerage 
goes  only  in  the  male  line;  and  upon  each  peer  is  perpetually  en- 
tailed landed  property  to  the  amount  of  30,000  livres.  This  par- 
tial creation  of  peers  for  life  only,  appears  to  remedy  a  very  ma- 
terial defect  in  the  English  constitution.  An  hereditary  legislative 
aristocracy  not  only  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  and  esta- 
blishes that  gradation  of  ranks  which  is  perhaps  ab^Iutely  neces- 
sary to. its  security,  but  it  transacts  a  considerably  share  of  the 
business  of  the  nation,  as  well  in  the  framing  of  laws  as  in  the 
discharge  of  its  juridical  functions :  But  nien  pf  rank  and  wealth, 
though  they  are  interested  by  a  splepdid  debate,  will  hot  submit  to 
the  drudgery  of  business,  mucn  less  can  they  be  supposed  con- 
versant in  all  the  niceties  of  law  questions.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  add  to  their  number  a  certain  portion  otnooi  homines^ 
men  of  established  cbar^tcr  for  f-'lents,  and  upoif  whom  tli^ 
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prtfTiom  tenor  of  their  lires  has  necessarily  impressed  the  habitt 
ctf  basiness.  Hie  evil  of  this  is,  that  the  title  descends  to  their 
posterity,  withoat  the  talents  and  the  utility  that  procured  it ; 
and  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  impaired  by  the  increase  of  its 
numbers :  not  only  so,  but  as  the  peerage  is  the  reward  of  mill* 
tary,  as  well  as  the  earnest  of  civil  services ;  and  as  the  annuity 
eommonly  granted  with  it  is  only  tor  one  or  two  Kvo),  we  are  in 
some  danger  of  seeing  a  race  of  nobles  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  Crown  for  their  support,  and  sacrificing  their  political  free- 
dom to  their  necessities.  These  evils  are  effectual!  v,  ns  it  should 
seem,  obviated  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  number  of  peers  for 
fife  only ;  and  the  increase  of  power  which  it  seems  to  give  to  the 
'  Crown,  is  very  fairly  counteracted  by  the  exclusion  of  the  epts* 
eopacy,  and  the  limitation  of  the  hereditary  peerage.  As  the 
w^ght  of  business  in  the  Upper  House  woula  principally  devolve 
upon  the  created  peers,  and  as  they  would  hardly  arrive  at  that 
dignity  without  having  previously  acquired  great  civil  or  military 
reputation,  the  consideration  they  would  enjoy  would  be  little  in« 
ferior  to  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  aristocracy.  When  the 
noblessf  of  nature  are  fairly  opposed  to  the  noblesse  created  by  po- 
litical institutions,  ther^  is  little  fear  that  the  former  should  suf« 
fer  by  the  comparison. 

If  the  clergy  are  suffered  to  sit  in  the  Lower  House,  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  episcopacy  from  the  Upper  House  is  of  less  import- 
ance: bat,  in  some  part  of  the  legislative  bodies,  the  interests  oP 
the  church  ought  unquestionably  to  be  represented.  This  con- 
sideration M.  Neckar  wholly  passes  over. 

Though  this  gentleman  considers  an  hereditary  monarchy  as 
preferable  in  the  abstract,  he  deems  it  impossible  that  such  a  go- 
vernment could  be  established  in  France,  under  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  impracticability  of  establishing  with  it  art 
hereditary  aristocracy;  because  the  property,  and  the  force  of  opi- 
nion, which  constituted  their  real  power,  u  no  more,  and  cannot 
be  restored-  Though  we  entirely  agree  with  M.  Neckar,  that  nn 
hereditary  aristocracy  is  a  neces^ari/  part  of  temperate  monarchy, 
and  that  the  latter  must  exist  upon  the  base  of  the  former,  or  not 
at  all— we  are  by  no  means  converts  to  the  very  decided  opinioii 
he  has  expressed  of  the  impossibility  of  restoring  tbero  both  to 
France. 

We  are  surprised  that  M.  Neckar  should  attempt  to  build  any 
strong  argument  upon  the  durability  of  opinions  in  nations  that 
are  about  to  undergo,  or  that  have  recently  undergone,  great  po* 
Ktical  changes.  W'iiat  opinion  was  there  in  favour  of  a  republic 
in  1780?  or  ag  linst  ii  in  179 1- ?  Or,  what  opinion  is  there  now  in 
favour  of  it  in  ibO'2i  Is  not  the  tide  of  opinions,  at  this  mo« 
jnenli  in  Francci  setting  back  with  ^  strength  equal  to  its  flpw  ? 
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•nd  is  diere  not  reason  to  presame^  diat»  for  sdinotine  toeomei 
their  ancient  institutions  may  be  adored  with  as  much  fury  as 
they  were  destroyed.  If  opinion  can  revive  in  &vour  of  IdngBf 
(and  M*  Neckar  allows  it  may),  why  not  in  &voar  of  nobles  i 
It  is  true  their  property  is  in  the  hands  of  other  personsi  and  the 
whole  of  that  species  of  proprietors  will  exert  themselves  to  tho 
wImoBt  to  prevent  a  restoration  so  pernicious  to  th^r  interests* 
The  obstacle  is  certainly  of  a  very  formidable  nature.  But  why 
this  weight  of  property,  so  weak  a  weapon  of  defence  to  its  ath'. 
tientf  should  be  deemed  so  irresistible  in  the  hands  of  Us  present 
possessors,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  sup* 
posed,  that  antiquity  of  possession  diminishes  the  sense  of  rimt 
and  the  vigour  of  retention  $  and  that  men  will  struggle  hardcf 
to  keep  what  ibey  have  acquired  only  jestcatlay,  than  that  which 
they  have  possessed,  by  themsehres  or  their  ancestors^  for  siK 
centuries. 

In  France,  the  inferiority  of  the  price  of  revolutionary  lands,  to 
others,  is  immense.  Of  the  former  species,  churdi  land  is  con-* 
siderably  dearer  than  the  forfeited  estates  of  emiirrants.  Whence 
the  difference  of  price,  but  from  the  estimated  differoice  of  secu- 
rity ?  Can  any  fact  display,  more  strongly,  the  state  of  public 
opinion  with  reffard  to  the  probability  ot  a  future  restoration  of 
these  estates,  either  partial  or  total  i  and  can  any  circumstance  fa- 
cilitate the  execution  of  such  a  project,  n^ore  than  the  general  be% 
jief  that  it  will  be  executed  ?  M.  Neckar  allows,  that  the  impe- 
diments to  the  formation  of  a  republic  are  very  serious;  but  thinks 
they  would  all  yield  to  the  talents  and  activity  of  Bonaparte,  if  he 
were  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  superintendance  oS  such  a  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  its  infancy :  of  course,  Uierefore,  he 
is  to  suppose  the  same  power  dedicated  to  the  formaticm  of  an  he- 
reditary monarchy }  or  his  parallel  of  difficulties  is  unjust,  and  hia 
preference  irrational.  Bonaparte  could  repres^it  the  person  of  a 
monarch,  during  his  life,  as  well  as  he  could  represent  the  execu* 
five  of  a  republic ;  and  if  he  could  overcome  the  turbulence  of  e^ 
lectors,  to  whom  freedom  was  new,  he  could  appease  the  jealousy 
that  his  generals  would  entertain  of  the  returning  nobles.  Indeedi 
without  Euch  powerful  intervention,  this  latter  objection  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  insuperable,  ft  the  history  of 
our  own  restoration  were  to  be  acted  over  again  in  France,  and 
royalty  aiid  aristocracv  brought  back  by  the  military  successorof 
Bonaparte,  it  certainly  could  not  be  done  without  Ja  very  liberal 
distribution  of  favours  among  the  great  leaders  of  the  army* 

Jealousy  of  the  executive  is  one  feature  of  a  republic;  in  con- 
sequence, that  government  is  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  safe- 
guards, and  restrictions,  which  render  it  unfit  for  investigating 
eomplitated  details,  and  managing  extensive  relations  with  vh 
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goar,  oomistme^i  and  despatch.  A  republicy  therefore,  is  bet«> 
ter  fitted  for  a  litde  state  than  a  large  one. 
'  A  lot e  of  equality  is  another  very  strong  principle  in  a  repnb* 
lie ;  therefore  it  does  not  tolerate  hereditary  honour  or  wealth  ^ 
and  aU  the  efifect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  by  this 
fsictitioQs  power  is  lost,  and  the  government  weakened :  But,  ia 
proportion  as*  the  government  is  less  able  to  commandt  the^peo*  . 
pie  should  be  more  willing  to  obey ;  therefore  a  republic  is  bet* 
ter  suited  to  a  moral  than  an  immoral  people. 

A  people  who  have  recently  experienced  great  evils  from  the 
privil^  orders  and  from  monarchs,  love  republican  forms  m» 
much,  that  the  warmth  of  th^  inclination  supplies,  in  some  de* 
gree,  the  defect  of  their  institutions.  Immediaiely^  dierefore,  up* 
on  the  destructicm  c^  despotism,  a  rq^ublic  may  be  preferable  to 
^  limited  monarchy.  nk 

.  And  yet,  though  narrowness  of  territory,  purity  of  morals^ 
and  recent  escape  from  despotism,  appear  to  be  the  circumstances 
which  most  strongly  recommend  a  republic,  M.  Neckar  proposes 
k  to  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  profligate  people  in  Europe, 
who  are  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of  liberty,  from  the  inare* 
diUe  evils  they  have  suffered  in  pursuit  ol  it. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  free  government  adopted  by  France, 
she  can  adopt  none  without  the  greatest  peril.  The  miserable  di- 
lemma in  wnicn  men  living  unoer  bad  governments  are  placed, 
is,  that,  without  a  radical  revolution,  they  may  never  be  able  td 
gain  liberty  at  all ;  and,  with  it,  the  attainment  of  liberty  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  To  call: 
upon  a  nation,  on  a  sudden,  totally  destitute  of  such  knowledge 
and  experience,  to  perform  all  the  manifold  functions  of  a  free 
constitution,  is  to  entrust  valuaUe,  delicate,  and  abstruse  mecha* 
nism,  to  the  rudest  skill  and  the  grossest  ignorance.  Public  acts 
may  confer  liberty ;  but  experience  only  can  teach  a  people  to  use 
it;  and,  till  they  have  gained  that  experience,  they  are  liable  to 
tumult,  to  jealousy,  to  collision  of  powers,  and  to  every  evil  to 
which  men  are  exposed,  who  are  desirous  of  preserving  a  great 
good,  without  knowing  how  to  set  about  it.  In  an  old  establish^ 
ed  system  of  liberty,  like  our  own,  the  encroachments  whidi  one 
department  of  the  state  makes  on  any  other,  are  slow,  and  hard* 
ly  intentional ;  the  political  feelings,  and  the  constitutional  know« 
led^e,  which  every  Englishman  possesses,  creates  a  public  voice, 
which  tends  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole.  Amid  the 
crude  sentiments  and  new-b<M:n  precedents  of  sudden  liberty, 
the  Crown  might  destroy  the  Commons,  or  the  Commons  the 
Crown,  almost  before  the  people  had  formed  any  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  their  contention.  A  nation  grown  free  in  a  single  day, 
is  a  child  born  with  the  Umbs  and  the  vigour  of  a  man,  who 
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woald  take  a  di^wn'  sword  for  his  rattle,  and  set  the  bouse  in  ir 
blaze,  that  he  niisrht  chuckle  over  the  splendour. 
'  Why  can  factious  eloquence  produce  such  limited  effects  in 
tbis  country  ?  Partly  bemuse  we  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  know 
how  to  appreciate  it.  We  are  acquainted  with  popular  assem-^ 
blies ;  and  the  language  of  our  Parliament  produces  the  effect  it 
ought  upon  public  opinion,  because  long  experience  enables  us 
to  conjecture  the  real  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated ;  to 
separate  the  vehemence  of  purty  spirit  from  the  language  of  prin« 
eipleand  truth;  and  to  disc<>ver  whom  we  can  trust,  and  whom 
we  cannot  The  want  of  all  this,  and  of  much  more  dum  this, 
must  retard,  for  a  very  long  period,  the  prtctical  enjoyment  c^ 
liberty  in  France,  and  present  very  serious  obstacles  to  her  pro* 
sperity ;  obstacles  little  dreamed  of  by  men  who  seem  to  mea- 
sure the  happiness  and  future  grandeur  of  France  by  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  who  believe  she  might  acouire  li- 
berty with  as  much  facility  as  she  could  acquire  Switzerland  or 
Naples. 

M.  Neckar's  observations  on  the  finances  of  France,  and  on 
finapce  in  general,  are  useful,  entertaining,  and  not  above  the 
capacity  of  every  reader.  France^  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of 
1781,  had  438  millions  of  revenue;  and,  at  present,  5W  millions. 
The  state  paid,  in  1781,  about  215  millions  in  pensions,  the  in- 
terest of  perpetual  debts,  and  debts  for  life.  It  p^ys,  at  preset, 
80  millions  in  interests  and  pensions;  and  owes  about  12  millions 
ibr  anticipations  on  the  public  revenue.  A  considerable  share  <^ 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  is  raised  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  people  are  liberated  from  tithes,  corv^,  and  the 
tax  on  salt.  This,  certainly,  is  a  magnificent  picture  of  finance. 
The  best  informed  people  at  Paris,  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
consider  it  as  a  copy  from  life,  dare  not  contend  that  it  is  so.  At 
least,  we  sincerely  ask  pardon  of  M.  Neckar,  if  our  information  as 
to  this  point  be  not  correct :  but  we  believe  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  misled  by  the  public  financial  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  obviojU<«  causes  which  keep  the  interest  of 
HKmey  so  high  in  France,  M.  Neckar  states  one,  which  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers — 

*  Tliere  is  one  means  for  the  establishment  of  credit,'  he  says, '  e- 
qually  important  with  the  others  which  I  have  i^tated — a  sentiment  of 
respect  for  morals,  sufficiently  diffused  to  overawe  the  government, 
and  intimidate  it  from  treating  with  bad  faith  any  solemn  engage* 
ments  contracted  in  the  name  of  the  state  It  is  this  respect  Jbr  m(h 
rah  tohich  seems  at  present  to  have  disappeared;  a  respect  which  the 
Revolution  has  destroyed,  and  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  national  faith. ' 

The  terrorists  of  this  country  are  so  extremely  alarmed  at  the 
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power  of  Bonaparte,  that  they  ascribe  to  him  resources,  whidt 
M,  Neckar  veir  justly  observes  to  be  incompatible— despotism 
and  credit.  >k)w,  ctearly,  if  he  is  so  omnipotent  in  France  as 
he  is  represented  to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  all  credit ;  for  nobo* 
dy  will  tmst  him  whom  nobody  can  compel  to  pay ;  and  if  he 
establishes  a  credit,  he  loses  all  Uiat  temporary  vimur  which  is 
derived  from  a  revolutionary  government.  Either  tiie  despotism 
or  the  credit  of  France  directed  against  this  country,  would  be 
highly  formidable;  but,  both  together,  can  never  be  directed  at 
the  same  time. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  M.  Neckar  very  justly  points  out  one 
of  the  most  capital  defects  of  Mr  Pitt's  administration ;  who  al« 
ways  supposed  that  tlie  power  of  France  was  to  cease  with  her 
credit,  and  measured  the  period  of  her  existence  by  tlie  depreci- 
ation of  her  assignats.  Whereas,  France  was  never  more  power* 
ful,  than  when  she  was  totally  unable  to  borrow  a  single  shilling 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  Europe,  and  when  her  assignats 
were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  th^  were  stamped. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  M.  Neckar's  very  respect- 
able  work.  Whether,  in  the  course  of  that  work,  his  political 
notions  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  successful  study  of  the  pas* 
sions  of  mankind,  and  whether  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  republican  government  in  France,  for  the  ninth  or  tenth  time» 
evinces  a  more  sanguine,  or  a  more  sagacious  mind,  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  would  rather  our  readers  should  decide  lor 
themselves,  than  expose  ourselves  to  any  imputation  of  arro- 

gance,  by  deciding  for  them.  But,  when  we  consider  the  paci- 
c  and  impartial  disposition  which  characterizes  the  last  Views  on 
Politics  and  Finance^  the  serene  benevolence  which  it  always  dis« 
plays,  and  the  pure  morals  which  it  always  inculcates,  we  can* 
not  help  entertaining  a  high  respect  for  its  venerable  author» 
and  feeung  a  fervent  wish,  that  the  last  views  of  every  public 
man  may  proceed  from  a  heart  as  upright,  and  be  directed  to 
objects  as  good. 


Art.  XI.  Minstrelsy  (^the  Scottish  Border :  Consisting  of  His* 
torical  and  Romantic  Ballads,  collected  in  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties of  Scotland;  with  a  few  of  modem  date,  founded  upon 
local  tradition.  2  vol.  8vo.  Kelso :  Printed  for  T.  Caddei 
jun.  &  W.  Davies,  I<ondon.     1»02. 

HPhe  task  which  Mr  Scott  has  here  undertaken,  requires  no 
-^   common  combination  of  abilities.     He  appears  before  the 

Eublic  in  the  distinct  characters  of  author  and  editor,  and  unites, 
I  his  own  person,  the  oiBcci  of  antiquary,  critic,  and  poet* 
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Sach  a  tusk  is  not  light ;  its  execation,  therefore,  is  endtled  to 
indulgence  in  censure,  and  to  liberality  in  praise. 

By  the  poblication  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry^  Dr  Per-' 
cy  conferred  on  literature  an  inestimable  benefit*  Every  age  is 
Easily  enamoured  of  its  own  productions,  and  neglectiiii  ofan* 
tiquated  merit  The  reverend  prelate's  labours  corrected  this 
error.  He  dug  up  many  jewels  from  among  the  ruins  of  time. 
He  rescued  from  oblivion  the  scattered  records  of  the  taste  and 
leeling  of  former  days.  He  excited  the  interest  of  the  poet  and 
of  the  historian ;  and  united,  in  friendly  league,  criticism  and 
antiquarian  science.  His  work  fortunatdy  became  popular;  and 
its  popularity  paved  the  way  to  similar  coUecUonsy^-lunoBg 
which  is  to  be  reckoned  the  work  before  us. 

The  Minstrels;^  of  the  Sqottish  Border  contains  poems  of  ^ree 
different  classes ; — ancient  historical  ballads,^«ancienl;  rcmatUic 
ballads, — and  modern  compositions,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  the 
ktter.  Besides  these,  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  occupy  much 
space  in  the  volumes,  and  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
editor's  merit. 

The  legitimate  aim  of  history  and  of  poetry  is  the  same— to 
improve  mankind,  deUctando^  pariterque  monendo:  but  the  object 
H  attained  by  different  means.  History  follows  human  evenU 
through  the  course  of  time ;  poetry  seizes  their  porominent  fea- 
tures, their  permanent  principles,  the  same  yesterday,  to-dayt  and 
for  ever.  History  is  a  subject  of  profound  philosophical  invests 
gation;  but  poetry,  as  Sir  rhilip  Sydney  observes,  *  is  indeed  the 
right  popular  philosophy. '  In  a  publication  whidi  endeavours. ta  • 
unite  their  separate  advantages,  something  must  be  conceded  on 
both  sides.  It  is  no  objection  to  these  volumes  to  say,  that  the 
poetry  is  sometimes  trivial,  any  more  than  it  would  be  to  remark 
that  the  historical  facts  are  not  always  correct. 

The  first  merit  of  an  editor,  with  respect  to  history,  is  his 
Jideliti/.  This  merit,  if  we  may  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
Mr  Scott  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  Very  few  indeed  of 
the  pretended  restorers  of  literary  history,  especially  among  our 
owli  countrymen,  stand  blameless  in  this  respect.  The  Tong 
disputed  charges  against  Macpberson,  and  the  proved  and  aic* 
knowledged  forgeries  of  Pinkerton,  are  instances  too  well  known 
to  Deed  a  comment.  Occasional  artifices  may  indeed  be  justified 
by  the  state  of  public  taste.  Perhaps,  if  Ur  Percy  had  not  a 
little  softened  down  the  roughness  of  his  valuable  Meliq^es,  he 
wc^ld  have  found  neither  readers  nor  followers.  But  the  ne- 
eessity  of  deception  no  longer  exists :  and  Mr  Scott  has  fdt 
diat  he  might  confidently  publish  the  rudest  of  these  bidlads, 
in  the  very  state  in  whieh  they  were  heard  by  our  ancestors.  A 
bvr  verbal  Qonrections  (which  we  shall  pres^tly  show  to  have 
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been  injud^iciously  made)  scarcely  make  an  exception  to  this  re^ 
mark. 

The  Activifi/  and  zeal,  of  the  collector  appear  from  the  num- 
ber of  fragments,  and  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  they 
were  drawn.  We  must  regret,  with  him,  that  many  composi- 
tions of  great  interest  and  antiquity,  compositions  formerly  popu- 
lar over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  quoted  as  authority  by  con- 
temporary poets  and  histoi'ians,  should  now  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
But  thisi  consideration  renders  u^  the  more  sensible  of  his  merit 
in  amassing  the  present  remains.  Thev  are  said  to  be  drawn, 
partly  from  the  recital  of  shepherds  an^  aged  persions  iif  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Border  mountains,  and  partly  from  the  MSiS.  of 
different  Border  antiquaries.  These  authorities  are  certainly 
the  best^  and  as  Mr  Scott  informs  us  that  he  began  to  consult. 
them  in  early  youth,  we  may  conclude  that  he  has  preserved 
many  poems,  which  would  otherwise  have  become,  by  this  time, 
irrecoverable. 

Sdectim  from  the  mass  %o  obtained  was  his  next  duty :  and,  in 
this  exercise  of  the  judgment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  meet  uni- 
versal approbation.  What  one  man  would  deem  trivial,  another 
will  estimate  highly :  what  one  would  reject  with  scorii,  another 
treasures  up  with  admiration.  On  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  run 
the  hazard  of  being  voluminous  than  fastidious :  and  so  the  edi- 
tor seeips  to  have  decided.  Perhaps  the  omission  of  one  or  two 
trifling  pieces  (such  as  Amistrong's  Goodnight^  voL  i.  p.  183.) 
would  have  rendered  the  work  less  heavy.  If  such  pieces  had 
never  be«i  published  before,  they  could  not  claim  admission  on' 
the 'ground  of  poetical  merit ;  and,  where  they  had  been  previ- 
cnsly  printed,  the  reasons  for  their  rejection  would  b)e  so  much 
strengthened;  that 'they  should  only  have  been  admitted  for  the 
sake  of  some  veryimportant  illustration.  The  historical  grounds 
of  selection  itre  either  events  or  manners ;  to  both  which,  thes^ 
volumes  apply*  The  period  of  time  which  they  include,  is  chief* 
]y  confined  to  the  1 6th  century  ;  during  which,  the  ^tate  of  poli- 
tics on  the  Scotish  Border  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  Sang, 
ef  the  Outlaw  Murray^  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne^  and  the  Raid 
qf  the  Reidswirfj  which  describe  events  of  a  public  nature. 

The  state  of  morals^  however,  and  the  condition  of  private 
lifef  among  the  Borderers  of  those  ages,  are  ftill  more  remark- 
oble  ;  and  if  this  collection  had  no  otner  merit  than  that  of  pre- 
<senring  the  memorials  of  manners  that  can  never  return,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  Subsisting  by  rapine, 
which  they  accounted  lawful  and  honourable,  they  blotted  ho- 
nesty out  of  the  libt  of  their  virtues,  at*  the  same  time  that  they 
were  trained,  by  their  perilous.  e:^peditionsy  to  a  bij^h  degree  of 
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enterprizing  courage,  activity,  and  finewe.  The  ineeeurity  of 
their  possessions  made  them  free  and  hospitable  in  their  e3q>en- 
diture ;  and  the  common  danger  bound  the  several  clans  toge- 
ther by  assurances  of  inviolab^  fidelity,  and  even  softened  their 
mutual  hostility,  by  the  tacit  hitroduction  of  certain  laws  of  ho- 
pour  and  of  war,  la  these  traits,  we  seem  to  be  reading  th^ 
description  of  a  Tartarian  or  Arabian  tribe,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  that  this  country  cqntained,  within  these  two 
centuries,  so  exact  a  prototype  of  the  Bedouin  character.  Cam- 
den has  sketched  it  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  Britannia. 

**  What  maoner  of  cattle  fiealers  they  are,  that  inhabit  theft  vaOeyg 
in  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lefiey,  a  Sootchmaa  himfeif, 
and  Biihop  of  Rofs,  will  inform  you.  They,  ially  out  of  their  own 
borders,  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unffeqaented  bye-wayi,  and 
many  intricate  windings. — All  the  day  time,  they  refrefli  themfelTcs  and 
their  horfes  in  lurking-holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before^  till  they 
arrive,  in  the  dark,  at  thofe  places  they  have  a  defign  upon.  A^  iboQ 
as  they  have  feized  upon  the  booty •  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home 
in  the  night,  through  blind  ways,  and '  fetching  many  a  compafs.  TV 
more  fkilful  any  captain  is  to  pafs  through  thofe  wild  defarts,  crooked 
turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickefl  mifts  and  darknefs,  h» 
reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent 
head.  And  they  are  fo  very  cunning,  that  they  ieldom  have  their 
booty  taken  from  them,  unlefs,  fometimes,  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
hounds following  them  exaflly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  iifl 
into  the  hands  of  their  adverfaries.  When,  being  taken,  they  have  fo 
much  perfuafiYe  eloquence,  and  fo  many  fmooth  ibfinuating  words  at 
command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their  judges,  nay,  and  even  their 
adverfaries  (notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  their  natures),  to  have  roeicy, 
yet  they  incite  them  to  admiration  and  compaflion.  "    Vol.  L  p.  Ivi^-lviL 

The  publication  now  before  us,  contains  many  curious  and  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  this  peculiar  character.  The  laxity  of 
Border  morals,  in  respect  to  property,  is  seen  in  the  very  ani- 
mated ballad  of  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodkeadp  the  Loch'' 
maben  Harper^  Dick  &  the  Cow,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  cour- 
kge,  fidelity,  enterprize,  are  exemplified  in  Kimnont  Willie^  Jock 
o*  the  Side,  and  Archie  o*  Cqfield*  And,  finally,  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  the  human  mind,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  to  super- 
sthion  and  romantic  wonder,  appears  from  most  of  the  ancient 
poems  in  the  second  vplume. 

To  illustrate  these  particulars,  the  editor  has  brought  together 
much  valuable  matter,  in  an  introduction  of  188  pages,  and  in 
long  notes  and  occasional  dissertations  dispersed  through  die  body 
of  the  work.  Amone  these  we  notice,  with  particular  approba- 
ties,  «  discQurte  in  the  2d  volume  (p,  167,  &c.)i  on  the  Fairies 
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of  •Popular  SoperHition,  in  n^hich  the  author  takes  a  much  wider 
range,  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  collector  of  Bor* 
der  ballads;  ai>d  evinces  an  extent  of  reading,  and  sagacity  of 
conjecture,  which  have  never  before  been  applied  to  this  subject* 
We  recommend  this  treatise,  as  by  far  the  most  learned,  ration- 
al, and  entertaining,  that-has  yet  been  made  piiblic,  upon*the  sub- 
ject of  these  superstitions.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  consequence,  whe- 
ther the  manner  of  these  illustrations  be  exactly  suitable  to  the 
matter ;  yet  we  cannot  but  notice  a  false  oratorical  taste,  which 
seems  foreign  to  the  office  of  a  commentator.  Instead  of  detail- 
ing, with  appropriate  simplicity,  the  events  necessary  to  the  in- 
troduction of  his  work,  he  .begins  thus :  ^  From  the  remote  pe- 
riod, when  the  Roman  Deity  Terminus  retired  behind  the  ram- 
parts of  Severus, '  &c«  It  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  .error  in 
taste,  which  suggested  the  title  of  the  book  itself — Mimirelsy:  a 
word  not  only  inapplicable  in  its  original  sense,  bu^  rendered  in 
some  measure  ludicrous,  by  the  currency  it  has  obtained  among 
our  modern  sonneteers,  or,  as  they  style  themselves.  Minstrels. 
The  English  idiom  is  not  always  preserved,  fespeciallyin  words 
of  technical  origin.  Thus  (in  Introduct  p.  iii.),  ^  They  were 
•forfeited^ '  L  e,  tneir  estates.  So  (in  vol.  ii.  p.  218*223),  <  .ab** 
straction  '  and  *  abstracted, '  are  used  for  stealing  and  stolen. 

We  come,  now,  to  consider  the  poetical  merit,  which,  though 
not  the  only,  must  be  the  chief  object  of  such  a  publication;  and 
which,  we  may  add,  is  here  attained  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
It  is  the  business  of  poetry  td  delineate  Feeling :  and  inhere  shall' 
we  look  for  feeling  so  undisguised  and  powerful,  as  in  those  early 
periods  of  ciyilization,  which  have  already  excited  men  to  the^ 
cultivation  of  their  intellectual  energies ;  but  have  not  yet  fettered: 
them  with  that  multiplicity  of  rules  which  forms  them  into  the 
mere  machines  of  polished  society.  The  minds  of  men  in  such  a 
state  are  indeed  less  delicate,  less  attractive  of  general  sympathy, 
than  in  succeeding  periods;  but  they  are  more  poetic,  more  in-, 
teresting  in  particular  contemplation,  more  distinctly  marked  and 
intelligible.  We  arc  not,  then,  to  view  these  poems  asfocta  ad 
ffff^^fi^n^-high-polished  and  elaborate  specimens  of  art ;  but  as 
exhibiting  Uie  true  sparks  and  flashes  of  individual  nature. 

Hence,  we  shall  find  a  savage  wildness  in  the  superstition  of 
the  Lyk^'-waie  Dirge ^  and  in  the  tumultuous  rage  of  the  Frajf 
ofStiport:  but  we  may  trace  gradations  from  these  to  the  exqui- 
site tenderness  of  the  Fragments :    Vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

'  IVe  heard  them  lilting  at  the  ewe  milking, '  ftc 

Of  which,  by  the  by,  Mr  Scott  would  have  done  well  to  tell  us 
h<r9  much  he  deems  ancient;  and  to  give  us  *  the  positive  evi- 
dence '  that  convinced  him  the  whde  was  not  sn; 

C  c  2 
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The  Lament  qfthe  Queen*s  Marie  (vol.  ii.  p.  154.)f  connected 
with  its  tale,  *  bears  so  strong  a  stamp  of  naUiret  that  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  itf  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr  Scott  wiH 
spare  no  pains  to  recover  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any. 

*  — *^  O  ye  mariners,  mariners,  marinerB,  * 

That  sail  upon  the  sea. 
Let  not  my  father  nor  mother  to  wit. 
The  death  that  I  maun  die !  *'-— 

'  Wlien  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port. 
She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 
But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot» 
The  tear  blinded  her  e'e. 

^  — '^  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries^ 
The  night  she'll  hae  but  three ; 
There  was  Marie  Seton,  and  Marie  Beatoun, 
And  Marie  Camnchael,  and  me.  ** —  ' 

The  baDad  of  Fair  Helen  of  KirconneU  (vol.  L  p.  12.),  found- 
ed on  a  well  known  and  affecting  incident,  has  been  often  givest 
to  the  public ;  but  never  so  perfect  as  in  its  present  shape*  The 
following  stanzas  are  of  exquisite  merit. 

'  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  liesy 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries, 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
On  fair  KirconneU  Lee  1 

*  Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 
When  in  my  arms  f  burd  Helen  dropt. 

And  died  to  succour  me. 

*  O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  siir. 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mtSxl 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  KirconneU  Lee. 

*  As  I  went  down  the  water  side. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee ; 


^  The  Queen's  Marie  was  a  Frenchwoman,  who  was  executed, 
with  her  lover,  for  the  murder  of  an  illegitimate  child. 

f  We  read  Urd^  as  forming  a  simple  and  natural  metaphor :  ita- 
fetce  is  destroyed,  by  making  it  synonymous  with  maid. 
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*  I  lighted  down^  my  sword  did  draw« 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma, 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sn^a. 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

^  O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair. 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 
Untill  the  day  I  die. 

'  O  Helen  fair  !    0  Helen  chaste  ! 
If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  Uest,' 
Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. ' 

The  following  verses,  though  of  a  very  different  character,  a& 
ford  perh^s  a  fairer  specimen  of  the  kind  of  pathos  and  simpli- 
city that  belonff  to  the  old  romantic  ballad.  King  Honor  had 
been  murdered  by  a  traitor ;  and  his  Queen,  who  was  left  in  a 
^tate  of  pregnancy,  was  closely  guarded,  tiU  it  should  appear 
whether  she  was  to  produce  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  Matter  was  to 
tie  spared;  but  a  boy  was  to  be  immediately  killed.  The  Queejp 
makes  her  guards  drunk,  and  says — (Vol.  ii.  p.  77-79.) 

'  •  — "  O  narrow,  narrow,  is  this  window. 
And  big,  big,  am  I  grown  !  " — 
Yet,  thro*  the  might  of  Our  Ladye, 
Out  at  it  she  has  gone. 

*  She  wandered  up,  she  wandered  down. 

She  wandered  out  and  in; 
And  at  last,  into  the  very  8wine*s  stythcj 
The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 

*  Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Which  sould  gae  seek  the  Queen  ; 
And  the  kevil  fell  upon  Wise  William, 
And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 

*  O  when  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife. 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  Juiee ; 
— *^  Win  up,  win  up,  Madame  I  "  i^e  says^ 
*^  What  needs  this  courtesie  i  " — 

*  — ^*  O  out  o'  this  I  winna  rise. 

Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  jad  bahrn. 
King  Honor  left  me  wi'. 

*  **  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss  hawk 

Right  wee!  to  breast  a  steed  | 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow  * 
As  weel  to  wriie.and  read. 


•  Doxti — Dove. 
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*  *^  And  ye  mann  learn  niy  gay  gbss  hawk 
To  wield  baith  bow  and  brand  ; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowd  *  wi*  her  hand. 

*  **  At  kirk  and  mlirket  when  we  meet, 

We'll  dare  mak  nac  avowe, 
But — "  Dame,"  how  does  my  gay  goss  hawk  ?  "— 
— *'  Madame,  how  does  my  dow  ?  •*  —  ' 

Among  the  many  instances  of  spirited  description,  there  is 
none  more  striking  than  the  picture  of  old  Walter  Scott  of  Har- 
den in  the  fight  for  Jamie  Tclfer's  cattle*     (VoL  i.  p.  87.) 

<  But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head, 

And  through  the  knapscap  f  the  sword  has  gane* 
And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage. 

Whan  Willie  on  the  grund  lay  slanc* 

*  But  he's  tacn  aff  his  gude  steel  cap) 

And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air — 
The  Diolay  :|:  snaw  was  ne'er  raair  white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair.  - 

*  "  Revenge !    Revenge !  "    auld  Wat  can  cry, 

**  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie !  "  &c. 

The  rage  of //;^  bauld  Bacleugh^  when  he  is  informed  that  the 
English  warden,  Lotd  Scroop,  had  imprisoned  a  Scotchman  in 
time  of  truce,  is  also  deserving  of  an  extract.  (VoL  i.  p.  128-129.) 

^  He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand. 

He  gkrr'd  the  red  wine  sprmg  on  hie — 
— **  l^w  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,  "  he  said, 
"  But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroop  PU  be  ! 

*  "  O  is  my  basnet  §  a  widow's  curch  ?  || 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow  ti'ee  I 
Or  my  arm  a  ladyes  lilye  hand, 

That  an  English  Lord  should  lightly  f  me  ? 

'  ''  4>nd  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie,     - 
Against  the  truce  of  border  tide  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Bacleugh 
Is  Keeper  here  on  tlie  Scotish  side  i 

*  **  And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Withouten  either  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Bacleugh 
Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear  i 


*  Lat/  G<md — To  embroider  in  gold.  f  Headpiece. 

^  A  mountain  in  Liddisdalc.  j  i^a^ne^-^ Helmet. 

B  CurcA— Coif.  .  ^  Lig/alt^—Sci  light  by. 
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*  "  O  were  there  war  between  the  lands, 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  Castell  high, 
Tho'  it  were  btiilded  of  marble  stone. 

\  ^*  I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low,  * 
And  sloken  it  with  English  blood ! 
There^s  nevir  a  man  in  Cumberland 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  Castell  stood. ''  * 

In  many  of  the  recitals  is  a  mixture  of  rough  humour,  whicb^ 
like  the  characterizing  touches  of  Hogarth's  pencil,  gives  an  ani- 
mation often  attempted  in  vain  by  more  polished  writers.  Of 
this  the  ballad  of  Kinmont  Willie  affords  many  examples,  espe* 
daBy  where  he  is  borne  out  of  prison  in  irons  on  the  sfaoolders 
of  Red  Rowan,  the  starkest  man  in  Tiviotdale.     Vol.  i  p«  184%. 

*  Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry. 

We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang ; 
At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  madet 
I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang ! 

'^  O  xiiony  a  time,  *'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
'^  I  hae  riddei)  horse  baith  wild  and  wode, 
But  a  roughed  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  hae  ne'er  bestrode. 

**  And  mony  a  time,  "  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs. 
But  since  the  day  I  backit  a  steed, 
I  nevir  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs.  " 

Thinking  as  we  do,  respecting  the  real  standard  to  which  the 
merit  of  these  poems  is  to  be  referred,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
Editor  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed  of  that  class  of 
tragic  ballads  to  which  the  Bonny  Hynd^  and  (we  may  add)  Jellofi 
GraTne,  the  Cruel  Sister^  &c.  belong.  The  cause  of  virtue  and 
morality  is  not  so  slight  as  to  be  injured  by  the  animated  discus- 
sion of  themes,  whicn  (as  the  editor  justly  observes)  were  favonr<> 
ites  with  the  early  Grecian  nrase;  especially  with  those  ^  lofty, 
grave  tragedians,  '  who,  in  the  opinion  of  no  lax  moralist,  were 
<  teachers  best  of  moral  wisdom. '  It  is  not  the  knowledge  that 
enormities  exist,  but  the  concealment,  or  the  false  or  defecdve 
statement  of  what  constitutes  their  criminality,  that  vitiates,  while 
it  weakens  moral  principle.  The  Newgate  Kegister,  or  the  Bc^- 
gar's  Opera,  may  have  done  harm,  by  the  imorance  of  their 
authors ;  but  who  was  ever  corrupted  by  Oth^o  ?  The  ballads 
above  mentioned  have  such  poetic  merit,  ad  is  more  than  a  suf* 


•  Xoto— Flame. 
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iicient  antidote  to  their  supposed  moral  tendency ;  and  if  Mr 
Scott  possesses  others  of  equal  bcaqty,  we  trust  he  will  not  be  de- 
terred, by  conscientious  ^ruples,  from  giving  them  jto  the  public. 
If  we  were  disposed  to  be  very  apprehensive,  indeed,  as  to  the 
effect  of  any  ancient  ballads  upon  our  national  morality,  we  might 
very  well  take  exception  at  the  greater  part  of  this  collection. 
The  glory  of  outlaws,  and  the  renown  of  cattle-stealers,  is  com- 
memorated in  almost  every  one  of  the  historical  poems^;  and  the 
heroines  of  all  the  romantic  ballads,  we  believe,  without  one  ex- 
ception, Jiave  the  misfortune  to  be  mothers  before  marriage.  It 
is  amazing,  indeed,  to  observe  with  what  invariable  uniformity 
the  circumstances  of  pregnancy  and  parturition  are  brought  for- 
ward to  heighten  the  interest  of  every  love-story.  When  Lillic 
Flower,  for  instance,  is  to  be  murdered  by  the  ungrateful  Jellon 
Grame,  she  says, 

ft. 

**  Your  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  sides. 
Maun  shortly  see  the  light; 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blooct, 
Would  be  a  piteous  sight.  ** — 

^  The  Lass  of  Lochryan, '  in  like  manner,  exclaims, 

"  AndVha  will  father  my  young  son, 
Till  Lord  Gregory  comes  hame  ?  " 

The  fate  of  the  romantic  *  White  Lilly  *  is  thus  siqjply  de- 
scribed :  • 

*  About  the  dead  hoiir  o*  the  nigh^. 
The  ladye's  hour  was  broken ; 
And,  about  the  first  hour  o*  the  day,    t 
The  fair  knave  bairn  was  gotten.  *     Vol.  ii.  p.  i^5. 

The  whole  story  of  *  Willie's  Ladye  '  turns  on  a  difficult  de» 
livery.  The  fair  *  Lady  Janet '  comi^iits  SL/aux-pas  of  the  same 
kind  $  ,,41^^  common  ooes  the  indiscretion  appear  to  h^ve  been, 
that'  tlJ^,CK?)ft  her  father,  is  made  to  inquire  after  it  in  this 

casy^ls^in!^^^^ 

;   >,  Out  then  spake  her  father  dear. 
And  he  spoke  meik  and  mild ; 
And  ever,  alas,  my  sweet  Janet, 
I  fear  ye  gae  with  child. ' 

•  Fair  Annie's  *  case,  however,  is  the  most  aggravated.  She 
makes  the  following  very  pertinent  interrogatory : 

^'  <  But  how  can  I  gang  maiden  like, 

When  maiden  I  am  nahe  ; 
Have  I  not  born  seven  sods  to  thee, 
^   And  am  with  child  again  f  ' 
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.  After  aD  this,  we  are  not  surprised  that  *  Cospatrick '  wedded 
eight  wives  successively,  without  finding  one  virgin  among  them ;' 
though  we  think  his  lamentation,  on  the  failure  of  the  last  expe- 
riment, rather  too  violent  for  the  occasion. 

*  I  am  the  most  unhappy  man, 

That  ever  was  in  Christen  land ; 
I  courted  a  maiden  meik  and  mild. 

And  I  hae  gotten  nothing  but  a  woman  with  child. ' 

In  the  wordiiig  of  these  poems,  no  precise  rule  seems  to  have 
been  followed :  and  hence,  some  modernisms  have  crept  in^ 
which  a  more  attentive  collation  of  MSS.  or  oral  traditions,  to* 
gether  with  a  due  regard  to  the  probable  date  of  the  compoet- 
tion,  would,  perhaps,  have  excluded.  Some  expressions  very 
much  resemble  the  style  of  our  modern  poetasters;  as,  ^  wave 
danger  back  on  thee,  '  voL  ii.  p.  65. ; — ^  whose  notes  made  sad 
the  listening  ear,  '  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  Some  words  seem  substituted 
for  more  appropriate  provincial  terms ;  as  *  braided  her  yellow 
hair,  *  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  which  is  in  some  copies  *  shcd^  '  a  locally 
descriptive  word.  So,  '  a  red-hot  gad  of  iroriy  *  vol.  ii.  p.  240, 
should  be  *  airn^  '  more  suitably  to  the  rhyme. 

Having  reviewed  the  remains  of  antiquity,  which  constitute 
the  chief  value  of  this  work,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  the 
productions  avowedly  modern. 

They  have  all  considerable  merit,  and  often  touch  upon  true 
feeling ;  as  in  Mrs  Cockburn*8  Floxvers  of  the  Foresiy  (vol.  iU 
p.  163),  of  which  Burns  himself  has  noticed  the  pathetic  e^* 
iilamation : 

» 

*  O  fickle  fortune !  why  this  cruel  sporting  ? 
Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day  ?  * 

But  we  may  in  general  observe,  that  they  breathe  not  enough 
the  rude  energy  of  the  Scotish  ballad:  they  have  too  little  sim-~ 
plicity  to  suit  the  rest  of  the  collection.     We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive that  an  unaffected  lover  of  Scotish  music  would  express  its- 
cflFcct,  as  Mr  Leydcn  has  done,  (vol.  ii.  p.  ?.),  by  references  to 
A'^iatic  literature,  and  in  all  tlic  luxurian^y  of  Asiatic  diction.    . 

This  discordance  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  the  com* 
positions  arc  announced  as  imitations  of  the  ancient  style.  Their 
professed  aim  is  ^  to  unite  the  vigorous  numbers  and  wild  fiction 
of  the  ancient  ballad,  with  greater  equality  of  versification  and 
elegance  of  sentiment. '  We  do  not  disapprove  this  attempt. 
Let  the  modern  poet  imitate,  if  he  can,  the  excellences,  and  a- 
void  the  defects  of  the  old  ballad* writers  ;  but  let  him  begin  by 
adopting  their  strength  of  sentiment,  and  energy  of  expression; 
iwd  let  him  take  e$«pecial  care  to  diaw  his  ornamental  additions 
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from  purer  sources  than  the  Bonny  Jeam,  the  Alonzos,  and 
Lnogenes  of  the  day.  After  all,  this  is,  in  fact,  to  create  a 
new  species  of  composition ;  a  diluted  taste,  which  probably 
may  not  suit  the  palate  of  the  genuine  lover  of  antiquity.  Un« 
doubtedly,  Mr  Scott,  and  his  friend  Mr  Leyden,  have  displav- 
ed  great  powers  of  imagination,  and  harmony  of  numbers.  Tne 
JSw  of  St  Johiy  GlenjlnkiSf  Thomas  the  Rhymer^  Lord  SouUs^ 
and  ttie  Cout  of  Keeldar^  are  all  (but  particularly  the  two  first) 
^lucb  superior  to  the  numerous  tales  of  wonder  with  which  our 
patience  has  of  late  been  so  heavily  taxed.  But  do  they  in  the' 
least  resemble  the  general  style  of  antiquity  ?  Or  are  they  even 
like  any  one  old  b^lad  in  this  collection  ?  Where,  for  instance, 
^all  we  find  an  ancient  stanza  like  the  following  ( VoL  ii.  p.  2S8.}s' 

'  Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years ; 
As  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 
A  parted  wreck  appears. ' 

It  is  our  opinion^  therefore,  that  the  modern  part  of  this  work 
mrill  obtain  (and,  with  certain  deductions,  will  deserve)  the  ap« 
plause  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  But  that  class  is  differ- 
ent from  the  one  which  will  justly  relish  the  ancient  composi- 
tions. Mr  Scott  has  announced  some  intended  additions,  which 
we  hope  he  will  speedily  give  to  the  public,  together  with  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  present  work.  As  that  pubUcation  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  modelling  the  whole  anew,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  part  may  be 
conveniently  thrown  into  one  volume,  which  will  lose  nothing  of 
its  intrinsic  value  by  being  separate  from  the  rest. 

Although  we  have  freely  censured  the  diefects  of  this  collec- 
tibn,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  consider  them  as  ptd' 
chro  in  corpore  ruevoSf  as  those  common  literary  imperfections, 
^  quas  out  incwriafudity  put  htimaiia  pafim  cavit  natura. '  The 
work,  upon  the  whole,  is  highly  interesting  and  important  to  li- 
terature :  and  the  manner  in  which  it  i$  executed  reflects  no 
^mall  degree  of  credit  on  the  Editor. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  Scotch  printings  wiD  remark 
with  pleasure  the  singular  beauty  of  the  type.  With  appro- 
j^riatc  reference  to  the  subject,  it  was  executed  on  the  Borderi 
and  proceeds  from  the  press  of  Mr  Ballantyne  of  Kelso, 
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.Art-  XII-  On  the  Necessary  Truth  of  certain  Conclusions  obtained 
by  Means  of  Imaginary  Expressions.  By  Robert  Woodhouse, 
A,  M.  Fellow  of  Caius  Collep:e,  Cambridge.  (In  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.     Ib02.) 

"VTo  small  part  of  the  modern  mathematics  depends  on  the  doc- 
•*-  .  trine  of  imaginary  or  impossible  quantities.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  grounds  of  a  doctrine,  on  which  rests  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  analytical  edifice,  have  been  fully  examined  $ 
that  all  objections  have  been  sncceiasfully  answered ;  and  that  no 
room  is  left  for  doubt  or  cavil.  The  contrary,  however,  will^ 
In  reality,  be  found  to  be  the  case.  Mailiematicians  have  been 
more  attentrve  to  improve  and  extend  their  methods,  than  soli- 
citous to  examine  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded. 
iMTcn  of  a  scientific  turn,  who  wish  to  reason  as  well  as  to  com« 
putc,  and  who  will  not  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  with- 
out fully  comprehending  every  step  in  the  reasoning  that  leads 
to  it,  have  justly  to  complain  of  the  mystery  and  paradox  at- 
jtendlng  the  use  of  impossible  quantities. 

Imaginary  expressions  occur  in  mathematical  investigations  in 
two  ways,  avhich  it  is  proper  to  distinguish.  Sometimes  they 
merely  mark  an  operation  that  cannot  be  perfoiTned,  or  an  ab« 
surd  conclusion :  and  this  always  happens  when  a  contradiction 
takes  place  in  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.     This  office  of  ima- 

finary  expressions  is  attended  with  no  difliculty  j  it  is  allowed  to 
e  legitimate,  and  its  use  is,  to  point  out  the  limitation  of  pro- 
blems. In  other  cases,  imaginary  expressions  are  introduced  in- 
to mathematical  investigations  (and  sometimes  they  occur  very 
unexpectedly  *)  when  no  inconsistency  really  takes  place  in  the 
relations  of  the  magnitudes  concerned,  and  when  we  are  certain 
that  the  quantities  signified  are  possible  and  real.  When  this 
happens,  on  carefully  examining  the  reasoning  employed,  it  will 
be  found  that  some  contradiction  is  implied,  or  that  some  im- 
poh>sihlc  supposition  is  miwarily  admitted.  The  lault,  here,  is 
in  the  reasoning  itself,  and  not  in  any  inconsistency  in  the  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled.  The  proper  remedy  seems  to  be,  tv*'trace 
back  the  investigation  till  wc  arrive  at  that  step  where  the  absur- 
dity is  implied ;  and,  by  turning  the  reasoning  into  a  new  train, 
to  bring  out  a  real  and  intelligible  result  by  legitimate  means. 
Mathematicians  have  however  followed  a  different  course.  The 
imaginary  expressions  of  real  quantities  have  been  retained,  and 
rules  have  been  invented  for  operating  with  them  as  if  they  were 
real  quantities :  they  &re  multiplied  and  divided,  added  and  sub* 
tractcd.    And  although  such  expressions  are  unintelligible,  and  in 

♦  As  in  what  13  called  the  Irreducible  Case,  in  Cubics. 
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all  cases  imply  an  impossibilitj,  yet  (what  is  paradoxical)  the  oonv 
elusions  obtained  by  their  means  are  uniformly  found  to  be  true. 

In  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Lon- 
don,  we  find  a  memoir  '  On  the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible  Quan^ 
titles, '  written  by  a  mathematician  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  tho  different  matters  he  has  treated ;  and  all  whose  writings 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  elegance  which  they 
display.  Justly  considering  the  operations  of  the  imamnary  a- 
rithmetic  as  nugatory  in  point  of  science  and  of  logical  reason* 
ing^  he  has,  in  several  instances,  compared  investigations  by 
nieans  of  impossible  quantities,  with  the  parallel  investigations  in 
which  real  quantities  only  are  concerned  :  and  he  has  shown  thatt 
while  the  latter  strictly  demonstrate  certain  properties  of  the  hy- 
perbola, the  former,  by  means  of  the  imaginary  characters,  lead 
to  the  same  properties  of  the  circle.  The  imaginary  arithineti9 
is  therefore  no  more  than  a  particular  method  of  tracing  the  affi- 
nity between  the  circle  and  hyperbola;  and  the  iruth  of  its  de- 
ductions rests  ultimately  on  an  argument  from  analogy. 

By  the  speculations  of  Mr  Playfair,  the  imaginary  investiga- 
tions assume  a  scope  and  purpose :  and  if  he  has  not  gone  tne 
length  of  proving  that  the  conclusions  obtained  by  means  of  im- 
possible quantitiies  are  necessarily  true,-  he  has  at  least  pointed 
out  a  source  from  which  a  strict  demonstration  may  in  all  case$ 
be  drawn. 

In  the  paper  before  us,  Mr  Woodhouse,  after  having  stated 
the  objection  commonly  urged  against  the  use  of  imaginary 
quantities,  thus  proceeds. 

'  From  the  very  concessions  of  the  mathematicians  that  have  op* 
posed  the  use  of  impossible  quantities,  is  to  be  derived  a  powerful  argu- 
ment, an  argument  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  that  opera- 
tions with  impossible  quantities  are  really  regulated  by  the  rules  of  a 
logic  equally  just  with  the  logic  of  possible  quantities.  It  is  conceded 
and  mentioned  as  a  paradox,  that  the  conclusions  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  imaginary  quantities  are  most  true  and  certain.  Now,  if  operations 
with  any  characters  or  signs  lead  to  just  conclusions,  such  operations 
must  be  true  by  virtue  of  some  principle  or  other ;  and  the  objections 
againh  imaginary  quantities  ought  to  be  obviated  upon  the  unsatis* 
factory  /explanation  given  of  their  nature  and  uses. ' 

The  drift  of  this  argument  is  not  very  plain.  If  it  is  only 
meant  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  way  or  other  of  account- 
ing for  the  paradox,  that  truth  is  produced  by  unintelligible  o- 
perations,  or  by  faulty  reasoning ;  the  position  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to  argue,  that  every 
general  method  that  uniformly  leads  to  true  conclusions,  must 
therefore  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  sound  logic;  the  inference 
cannot  be  admitted.     We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  imaginary 
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arithmetic  is  one  glaring  instance  of  the  contrary ;  but  it  is  not 
the  only  instance  that  can  be  produced.  The  differential  calcu- 
lu9»  as  laid  down  by  Leibnitz  and  his  followers,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  a  method,  even  more  extensive  than  the  imaginary 
arithmetic,  always  leading  to  truth,  and  yet  founded  in  false  and 
inconclusive  reasoning,  yfe  apprehend  that,  in  both  instances, 
the  paradox  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way ;  namely, 
that  the  false  suppositions  always  implied  in  either  method,  are 
obviated  and  corrected  by  the  very  operations  which  the.  rules 
of  the  calculus  require  to  be  performed*  * 

Mr  Woodhouse  next  animadverts  on  the  principle  of  analogy 
advanced  by  Mr  Piayfair :  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  stric- 
tures are  well  founded,  in  so  far  as  they  go  to  prove  that  princi- 
ple to  be  imperfect ;  and  that  there  is  room  for  further  research* 
cs  on  this  subject 

After  the  observations  we  have  premised,  it  will  be  expected 
that  we  are  to  proceed,  with  some  degree  of  scepticism,  to  the 
examination  of  our  author's  own  mode  of  explanation ;  which 
professes  to  reconcile  with  the  rules  of  logic,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reasoning,  operations  in  which  other  matliema-  - 
ticians  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  but  obscurity  and  con- 
tradiction. Every  logical  process  may  be  traced  to  certain  ulti- 
mate principles :  and  the  justness  of  the  conclusion  depends  up- 
on the  clearne§s  of  those  principles,  no  less  than  upon  the  legi-  ^ 
tiroacy  of  the  intermediate  inferences.  Our  attention  will  there- 
fore be  naturally  directed  to  the  peculiar  notions  on  which  our 
author  founds  tnis  explanation :  and,  that  we  may  proceed  fairly, 
we  shall  quote  his  own  words. 

*  '  II  me  femble  que  comme  dans  le  calcul  differentiel,  tel  qu'on 
reroploie,  on  confidere  et  on  calcule  eo  efFet  les  quantites  inSniment  pe- 
tites,  on  fuppos^s  infiniment  petitcs  elles-memes,  la  Teritable  metapby* 
fique  de  ce  calcul  confide  en  ce  que  I'erreur  refultant  de  cette  faufle  fup« 
pofition  eft'  redrefT^e  ou  coinpenf6e  par  cellc-qui  natt  des  procedes  m6mc8 
du  calcul,  fuivant  les  quels  on  ne  retient  dans  la  differentiation  que  les 
quantites  iofiniment  petites  du  meme  ordre,  '  La  Grange,  Tbeorie  des 
Fond.  Analyt.  p.  3.  

In  the  imaginary  arithmetic,  the  charaders  x  V — i  and  y  V — i  are 
in  many  operations  treated  like  real  quantities:  but  in  certain  multipli- 

cations  (as  x  1/—  i  X  ^  V —  x  =  —  xy)  it  will  be  found  that  the  fign 

V^ — I  is  in  reality  a  mark  to  fhow  that  the  ordinary  rule,  for  the  fIgn 
of  the  produ£^  in  real  quantities,  is  to  be  reverfed,  and  that  —  mud  be 
written,  where,  in  real  quantities,  +  would  be  required.     It  is  by  this 

ufe  of  the  fign  V^  i  that  the  falfe  fuppofltion  iinpllej  in  impofiible 
quantities  is  compenfated. 
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The  development  of  e    (into  the  ferics  i  ^-  jc  -f-  —  +,  Sec.)  is 


z 


general,  whatever  x  is,  provided  it  be  a  real  quantity;  but  e  * 

can  never  be  proved  equal  to  the  feries  i  +  x  V'ZZ  i 1  x* L  ^V^l_i 

&C.      What  then  is  to  be  underftoood  by  c  ?     Merely  this, 

that  e       "^  ^    18   an   abridged   fymbol   for   the   fenes  of  chara^ers 

I  +  X  V —  f &c.   not  proved,  but  aflumed,  by  extending 

X         X  ^  I 

the  form  really  belonging  to  e    to  f  .  * 

'  To  remove  all  doubt  and  occafion  of  cavil,  it  is  to  be  uiKjer^ood 

that  \e  '  +  e     ^  y  means,  that  the  terms  of  the  feries  which 

^  ^      ^  reprefents,  are  to  be  connefted  with  the  terms  of  the  feries 

that  ^     **  *  reprefents,  according  to  the  rules  obtaining  for  the 

addition  of  real  quantities  :  Again,  that  x  v'^  i  —  x  \^ —  i  =:  o,  not 
by  bringing  x  V^ —  i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making 
it  the  fubje6^  of  arithmetical  computation,  but  by  giving  to  the  figns 
+  and  —  their  proper  fignification,  when  ufed  with  real  quantities ; 
and  they  defignate  reverfe  operations. ' 

X  X 

After  it  is  demonftrated  that  e   s:  i  +  x  H ,  &c.  moft  mathema- 

2 


ticians  put  e  '  =:  i  -|-  x  ^_  i —  &c.  without  further  cere- 

mony ;  thus  fuppofing  that  the  impoilible  cafe  is  included  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  real  function.  Mr  Woodhoufe  gets  rid  of  this  abfurdity, 
by  making  that  an  affair  of  notation,  which  others  afiume  as  a  thing  de- 
monftrated. It  will  not  be  neceffary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far  the  mat- 
ter is  mended  by  this  artifice  ;  becaufe  the  great  objeffcion  to  the  ufe  of 
impoffible  quantities,  and  to  the  logical  juftnefs  of  the  conclufions  ob- 
tained by  their  mean?,  ftiU  remains  in  its  full  force.  What  does  the  fe- 
ries of  charafters  denote  ?  Will  it  be  granted,  that  the  mind  can  pro- 
ceed one  ftep  in  the  invedigation  of  truth,  without  clearly  comprehend- 
ing the  objedls  about  which  it  reafons  ? 

We  are  next  required  to  grant,  that  x  V —  i  —  x  ^ —  i  =r  o,  not  by 
bringing  x  v^— i  under  the  predicament  of  quantity,  and  making  it  the 
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fobje^l  of  arithmetkal  computattopy  but  by  giving  to  the  figns  -f-  and 
— -  their  proper  fignification  when  ufed  with  real  quantities.  We  con- 
fe£i  we  confider  this  poflulate  more  deferving  the  name  of  a  metaphyii* 
cal  fabtilty,  than  of  a  principle  of  reafoning  clearly  laid  down.  The 
figns  +  and  —  denote  operations  to  be  performed  with  numbers;  an^ 
they  have  no  iignification  at  ally  unlefs  the  numbers,  to  be  operated 
withp  are  diftin6kly  conceived  in  the  mind.  We  contend,  that  when  wt, 
put  X  V^— I  —  X  V — [  =  o »  we  treat  the  chara6ker  x\f — i  as  the  re- 
prefentative  of  a  number :  and  that  the  ezprefiion  x  V^— i  —  x  V — t 
=  Oy  is  really  fuppofed  to  be  included  in  the  general  cafe  A  —  A  =:  Oy 
which  is  legitimate  and  intelligible  only  fo  long  as  A  reprefents  a  real 
number. 

We  shall  be  spared  the  task  of  examining  farther  into  a  mode 
of  explanation  which,  at  the  outset,  is  liable  to  so  great  objcc-> 
tions*  Operations  deduced  from  such  principles,  are  undeserving 
the  name  of  reasoning :  and  they  cannot  afford  one  particle  of  e- 
Tidence,  cither  of  trum  or  of  falsehood.  We  admit  it,  that  the 
operations  of  the  imaginary  arithmetic  exhibit,  to  the  eye,  a  series 
of  transformations  similar  to  those  that  take  place  in  real  investi* 
gations.  But,  in  point  of  science  and  of  reasoning,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  For,  in  real  investigations,  all 
the  diaracters  are  si^ilicant,  and  the  principles,  froni  which  we 
set  out,  are  clear :  and  if  we  stop  short  at  any  step  of  the  process, 
we  obtain  a  proposition  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  and 
linked  to  the  premises  by  a  chain  of  legitimate  deductions.  In 
imaginary  investigations,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  stop  short  of 
the  conclusion,  wnen  the  impossible  quantities  have  disappeared, 
we  find  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  characters  that  offers  no  meaning 
to  the  understanding.  The  excellent  geometer,  who  has  advan- 
ced the  principle  of  analogy,  setting  aside  tlie  imaginary  opera- 
lions,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
lead,  and  has  shown  its  connexion  with  another  truth  that  is 
strictly  demonstrated.  His  researches,  indeed,  stop  here :  and 
he  has  left  the  evidence  of  the  one  proposition  to  rest  on  the  affi- 
nity it  has  with  the  other,  or  on  the  analogy  of  the  ciures  to 
which  the  two  propositions  may,  in  all  cases,  be  referred.  We 
have  only  to  go  one  step  furtlier,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  whole  difficulty :  for,  if  we  dismiss  all  reference  to 
the  circle  and  hyperbola,  and,  by  a  general  notation,  contrive  to 
express  the  related  proposition  in  algebraic  language,  free  from 
impossible  quantities,  it  will  manifestly  appear,  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  them,  independent  either  of  the  real 
or  inlaginary  investigation.  If  the  one  proposition  be  supposed 
to  be  true,  then,  by  a  very  extensive  principle  of  analy:>is,  the  ou- 
tlier will  ibllow  as  a  ncccssarj'  consequence  of  that  proposition. 


'/ 
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But  ibis  19  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  the  import- 
ance of  which  has  already  occasioned  us  to  transgress  our  limits. 

The  mode  of  application  not  admitted,  the  present  paper  wiH 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  new  or  interesting  to  geometers.  It 
is  only  incumbent  on  us  to  notice,  that  some  just  observations 
occur  in  discussing  the  controversy  concerning  the  logarithms  of 
nes:ative  numbers,  towards  the  end  of  the  paper. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  article,  without  ex- 
pressing our  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Playfair's 
method  of  reasoning  is  attacked,  not.  openlj',  and  by  name,  bui 
indirectly,  covertly,  and  by  insinuation. 


Art.  XIII.  Oupnel'kat  (idest^  Secretum  Tegendum /opus  ipsa  m  lu' 
dia  rarissmum^  continent  Aniiqttam  et  Arcananiy  seu  T/heoJogicani  d 

•  Philo^opbicam,  Docirinam^  t  qnatuor  sacris  Indorum  Ubris,  Rdk  BtH 
Djedjr  Beid^  Sam  Beid,  Athrban  Beidf  excerptam ;  ad  verbum^  e 
Persico  idioiitate,  Sam^crcticis  vocabulis  intermixto,  in  Latinum  con^ 
vcrsum  ;  Dissertationibus  et  AnnotationibuSf  djfficiUora  explanantibtu, 
illustratum  :  studio  et  opera  Anquetil  Duperron,  Indicoplettslcty  R.  In'" 
script,  et  Human.  Litter.  Academice  ollm  Pensionar.  et  Diredoris. 
Tom  us  r.     4to.     pp.  846.     Paris,  1801. 

Tf  intolerance  and  fanaticism  be  the  usual  concomitants  of  Isla- 
-*-  mism,  (an  assertion,  we  think,  somewhat  too  generally  ex- 
pressed), the  descendants  of  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in  Hin- 
dustan, furnish  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  received  opi- 
nion. At  the  head  of  these  ilhistrious  personages,  we  should,  per- 
haps, place  Dara  Shecuh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Gehan.  The  attention  which  thi«  Prince  bestowed,  in  investi- 
gating the  antique  dogmas  of  the  Hindu  theology,  and  the  muiii- 
iicence  with  which  he  rewarded  the  learned  Brahmans,  whom  b^ 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  furnished  his  brother  Au- 
rengzebe  with  a  pretext  to  misrepresent  his  motives,  and  to  a- 
larm  the  zealous  Moslems  with  the  danget  of  an  apostate  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne.  Tlic  melancholy  catastrophe  which  en- 
sued ;  tiie  death  of  the  unhappy  Dara,  with  the  long  and  bril- 
liant reign  of  the  successful  hypocrite  who  founded  his  greatness 
on  the  destruction  of  his  brothers,  arc  detailed  in  the  page  of 
history.  If  the  sceptical  philosopher  be  disposed  to  exclaim  with 
the  Roman  Epicurean  "  Tanta  Religio  poluit  suadere  malorum," 
we  must  state  our  conviction,  that  ambition,  not  fanaticism, 
prompted  the  deed ;  though  the  steps  by  which  he  mounted  the 
throne,  threw  the  ri^id  veil  of  superstition  over  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Aurengzebe,  and  gave  that  tone  to  his  court- 
Under  the  patronage  of  Dara  Shecuh,  a  variety  of  Sanscrit 
works  were  translated  into  the  Persic  languagCi  and,  amongst 
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odieffv,  Ait  iitiicli  M.  AiiquecO  Dupentm  dAi  Ot^B^^  vd 
Secrrhan  Ttgendum*  Bat  before  we  })roceed  to  consider  the  me- 
rits of  his  traistation,  we  think  it  useful  to  premiie  a  few  obien^ 
stiojss,  to  iUutftrate  the  nature  of  die  oriffinal  work,  and  to  de^ 
fine  the  expectadons  which  might  have  &en  formed  of  the  vefv 
sion.  In  uiis  part  of  our  task,  we  shall  derive  little  assistance! 
ttcm.  the  venerable  translator,  who  seems  too  readilv  to  adopt  tfad 
common  error  of  considerinff  ererj  thing  that  is  onental  aft  curi> 
oils,  every  thing  that  is  ancient  as  subiime,  end  every  thing  that 
ia  mvsterious  as  profound. 

Ine  Hindu  Vedas  are  referred,  tnr ttie  reocMrds  an^  traditions 
of  the  Brabmans.  to  the  earliest  periods  of  sode^i  Thoij^h  it 
may  be  impoasibl^  to  verify  their  real  date^  their  relative  antiquity 
appears  manifest  from  their  style,  alreadv  obsolete  when  the  PlH 
ranas  were  composed,  to  whatever  era  these  Litter  comboMtion* 
mny  be  referrecL  Crisna,  the  island-born,  obtained  the  name 
of  V3rasa,  or  the  Divider,  from  havinv  arranged  them  in  their 
present  form,  and  divided  them  into  four  pordons,  the  last  of 
whidi,  named  Adiarvana,  seems  composed  in  a  style  somewhat 
BMnre  modem,  dunigh  the  whole  must  have  been  anterior  to  (bi 
period  at  which  Vyasa  was  born,  in  an  islet  of  the  Yamuna^ 
They  contain  die  rude  metaphysics,  and  primeval  dogmas  of  the 
ancient  Brahmans,  with  a  minute  detail  of  religious  rites,  cere* 
menial  observances,  and  incantations  or  mantra^  which  served^ 
or  were  supposed  to  serve,  as  a  specific  ibr  every  calamity,  physi^ 
cal  and  moral.  But  of  the  fi^e  re&^ions  which  have  successive* 
ly  obtained  in  the  workK  the  absurd  dogmata  have  frequendy  fur- 
nished a  striking  contrast*  with  the  state  of  science  amongst  their 
followers.  Knowledge  and  the  arts  spring  forth,  and  are  progress 
aive;  the  powers  and  op^radons  of  nature  4re  calculated  and  ob- 
served ;  the  human  mind  becomes  the  object  of  its  own  researches; 
Sineral  deductions  and  ganeral  maxims  enlighten  and  regulate 
e  conduct  of  states,  and  the  transactions  of  individuals  i  but 
the  consecrated  veil  which  covers  the  arcana  of  superstition,  can- 
not be  withdrawn  without  impiety  i  and  an  enlijpitened  age  fre^ 
quendy  views  the  universiUprevalence  of  unphiloscjplucal,absurd# 
or  barbarous  dogmata.  '  Ine  massive  structures  ofandent  ^E^mpt 
attest  a  considerable  progress  in  mechanics ;  but  the  itars  of  ry- 
phon  and  Usiris,  ana  the  obscene  rights  of  their  local  deities,  arf 
an  insult  to  reason,  and  to  nature.  >Vould  we  profit  by  Grecian 
science,  it  is  to  Aristotle,  and  not  to  He8ir>d,  we  roust  have  re- 
course: yet  the  old  bard  was  pntbably  the  taithful  historian  of 
opinion$i  which  prevailed  more  or  less  generally,  till  Europe  was 
enlightened  by  the  divine  ra\s  of  a  religion  revealed  from  obove^ 
The  Coraii  relates  th:it  Mohammed  was  transported  into  the 
moon  s  but  the  Kbalifs  who  succeeded  him,  and  implicitly  bt-* 
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in  tfa^  pfietended  mirtdei  eiD[^]o}<d  matkemitticiiiis  to 
•fnensure  a  degree  of  tbe  circle.     From  Uie^e  obeervatioDty  oar 
-feadlers  will  possibly  infer,  that  if  Indian  literature  be  capable  of 
affording  curious  or  instructive  infermationy  it  probably  is  not 
from  the  sacred  Vedas  that  the  stream  will  flow.    These  predons 
'Volumes  have  net  hitherto  been  perused  by  any  European.    The 
•preceding  observations  are  collected  from  passages  occasionally 
cited  by  the  Pauranica^ and  their  commentators;  and  from  the 
.valuable  deductions  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had  inspected 
several  extracts.     But  it  has  happened  to  the  Vedas  as  to  the 
Corah.     Though  the  text  of  both  be  held  sacred  by  the  followers 
of  their  respective  doctrines,  yet  a  recondite  aiui  philosophic 
sense  may  frequently  be  elicited  from  many,  or  from  oxKt  of 
-their  expressions ;  and  in  a  subsequent  age,  the  ample  commen- 
taries of  theologians,   metaphysicians,  and  jurisconsults,  have 
•wrought  up  the  scanty  materials  of  their  sacred  books  into  a 
comprehensive  but  obscure  epitome  of  knowledge^  divine  and 
human. 

The  term  Upanisada,  which  reaDy  signifies  arcanum,  is  used 

by  the  Hindus  to  designate  a  selection  of  one  or  more  chapters 

•frbtti  the  Vedas.     The  vohime  of  these  escerpia^  translated  by 

order  of  Data  Shecnh,  is  now  presented  to  the  public  dothed  in 

a  Roman  garb,  by  M.  AnquetiL    The  plan  whicn  this  gentleman 

'  has  adopted  for  the  execution  of  this  task,  is,  in  our  opinion,  sin- 

*  gttlarly  injudicious.    He  has  endeavoured  to  execute  a  translation 
-altogether  literal;  and  as  this  is  ntterty  impossible,  from  the  dis- 
crepancy of  tlie  Persic  and  Latin  idioms,  he  has  attempted  tr> 
make  it  more  intelligible,  by  inserting'also  the  more  classic  forms 

'  of  expression  between  parentheses.    The  words  also,  which  in  his 

manuscript  appeared  in  red  chaiiacters,  he  has  transported  litera-' 

tim  into  his  version :  and,  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  disfiEured  by 

the  Latin  inflections^  he  has  marked  their  case,  by  preuing  the 

^  Gr^k  article.    The  result  is,  a  Latin  production,  which  an 

'  CEiiipus  might  divine,  but  a  Priscian  coula  never  construe ;  with 

*  a  confused  mixture  of  words,^  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Sanscrit,  ad- 
mirably exemplifying 

^  that  Babykniah  dialect 

Which  learned  pedants  much  affect. '     HuaiBRAis. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Persic 

work ;  and  having  collated  a  great  variety  of  passages  with  M. 

Anquetil's  translation,  are  haupy  to  do  justice  to  its  accuracy, 

and  to  add  our  testimony  to  tne  very  complete  knowledge  of  thr 

-  Persic  he  has  exhibited  throughout  his  work.    It  is  painful  to 

.  detract  from  this  encomium,  by  mentioning,  that  our  author 

hints  that  he  derived  considerable  assistance  Irom  his  knowlecfge 

of  the  Sanscrit ;  and  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation,  to  pnbli:>h 
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k  dictioMry^^f.that  laoguafle:  whilst  the  work  before  us  farnbhes 
the  mp^t  decisive  proofs  ofnis  being  totally  unacquftinted  with  it^ 
To  enabte  our  readers  to  judge  of  M.  Anquelil'spf  rformance, 
^e  insert  his  version  of  the  prmce  of  the  Prince  Dara  3hecuh# 
g;iviDg  an  account  of  the  motives  for  undertaking  the  work ;  to 
Ixrbich  we  will  annex  our  own  transitions  from  £e  Persic  copy 
in  our  possession. 

*  Lausdzati  (enti),  quod,  vox  pes  rH  bisihillah  (in  nomtiie  Dei) 
in  omnibus  libris  samavi  (coelestibus)  e  secretis  antiquis  ejus  est ;  et 
aiham  am  alketab  (iaspiratto  prime  sautat^)  quod  iu  Koran  madjid 
{glonoso)>  detigtiatio  (illms)  cum  e&m  (nomind)  supremo  ejus  est; 
et  cunctt  malatcK  (legaii  Dei,  angeli),  et  libri  samavi  eX  anbia  ve 
aolia  (4  prophetis  et  amicis  Dei  emissi) }  et  omne  (id  omne)  com* 
prebensum  in  hoc  esm  (nomine)  esL 

*  Verdm^  postea  quam « fakir  absque  tristitii  Mohammed  Darasha- 
koh,  in  anno  mille  et  qninquaginta  (1050)  r#  hedjiri,  quo  cum  Kash* 
Air  (in  r«v  Kaschmir),  paradise  similt,  tverat )  cum  ui  attractiva 
cenaiet  ADii  (favoris  Dei)  et  beneficio  na  monteha  (non  terminatOf 
infinite),  faiustxi  (ejus)  voluntatis,  perfectum  kamalan  (perfectorum) 
cremore  liiaarfan,  ostad  ostadan,  ptr  piran^  peischvai  peischvalan^ 
SDohed  hakaiek  agah  (decus  doctorum,  magistrum  magistromm,  se» 
nem  senumi  ducem  ducum,  nnitarium  (umiatis  D«i  assertorem),  ve-^ 
ritatum  eonscium),  molaschabi  pax  r«$  allah  (Dei)  et  extelsi  (super 
illom)!  invenit. 

*  Et  cum  gustus  (voluptas)  r9  vldere  doctos  cujusIibetsecMb,  et 
audire  verba  excelsa  uniflcationis^  simul  (ei)  provenisset^  et  plurimos 
libros  mysticos  cum  conspectu  (in  conspectum  suum)  attulisset)  et 
resalha  (scripta  breriora)  composita  fecisset;  et  sitis  ri  petere  tohid 
(unificadonem),  quod  mare  est  sine  fine,  momento  cum  momento  (iu 
dies)  amplior  (aucta  fieret) ;  et  sententise  (opiniones)  subtiles  (arduse) 
cum  corde  fad  cor  ejus)  pervenirent,  qodd  status  earnm,  nisi  cum 
irerbo  Alhi  (Dei),  et  magisterio  (documento)  dzat  na  monthaK  (entiH 
Inon  finttil  possibilitatem  non  h abet  a  et  cdm  (in)  Koran  venerando 
f  augusto),  et  Fourkan  nobili  (benigno)  plurima  senigmatic^  dicta 
( tecta  )  sint>  ethodid  scientes  ilia  pauci  in veniri  queant ;  (  Daraschakoh  ) 
vdttiti  quM  omnes  libros  samavi  (coelestes)  cum  conspectu  (in  cod^ 
spectum  suum)  a£Ferrent,  ut  ab  ipsis  illis  (eliceret)  verbum  Albs 
(Dei),  quod  ipsum  interpretatio  sui  ipsius  est}  et  si  in  (nno)  lifaro 
contractum  sit,  in  libro  altero  fuse  expositum  inrentum  fiat^  et  es 
ilia  fusi  expositione  istud  compendium  scitum  efBcitur. 

*  Intuitum  super  Toret  (legem  Moysis),  et  Andjil  (evaneelium  J* 
Christi),  et2ab<>ur  (psalmos  Davidis),  et  altos  codices  conjecit:  ve- 
-torn  expositio  tphid  (unificationi^)  in  illis  etiam  (libris)  compendiosa 

Se  eni^matica  (tecta)  erat  $  et  eX  incerpretafifmibus  paucis^  qaas  ho- 
mines i  commentariis  fecerant,  peticum  cogniiarr.  non  redditum  est. 
'  la  pede  illius  fnit  (hinc  evenit).  qn6d^  k  qu*  respectu  (qua  causa) 
Inlndcmstaoi  unitatiscontempUtore,  sermo  cinatio  tohid  (de  unifica- 

Ddd 
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tione)  mxAtk  est;  et  tfaedlogis  externis  et  intemis  lectd  autdqm  iodieit^ 
Mper  Yahedat  (anitatfe)  negatio,  et  super  mohedan  l(toitariis)  ttrm^ 
Hon  est  f  4^111  potids  pet  «iti»ad<xiis  (illis)  est  iBpet*  vf  (priBcipaiiiQ 
dQcunt)  contradicere  (i«p«gnafe)  in«pi«ntib«shQjiittempatis»qaitt 
fpKM  doctos  (este)  finnatwndfedcnint;  et,  in  pede(vi€tiini8)occnkmt% 
l^Tesiatiomsy  tt  impietatiff  etnegadonis  ( veri),  Beam  cogootcemilMift 
et  unitantslaptit,  o]nnib«STerbittohid(iinificationts)^et  coiictt>(qiiod) 
tTVMir&an  laodando,  et  eracvUs  ancieaticis  pvaplletiepttm  monifestiim 
ctti  lesisienttam  ostendunt*  (et)  fiain  latA>n«n  ytam  Dei  «fictiint* 

*  Post  fluTorificatifthis  gradibns  (his  cognitis)  compertum  fuit^  quid 
in  Bscdio  httjas  tribAs  antifaa^  pt«  omnibus  libris  samavi  (ctekAtbas) 
i^atoor  libri  asnani  (c«lestet  j,  quod,  Eak  Beid^  et  £l$edjr  Beid»  ct 
ftam  Betd«  et  Athrban  Beidi  sit,  super  anhiai  (prophetas)  illins  tern- 
pons ;  qn&d  major  illorum  t Brahma  qui}  Adam  aefieuDah  (selectaa 
«  Beo)  et  (super  quem)  pax  t  est,  cum  conctis  prseceptis  ddapo 
(stnt)  r  et  hiec  significatio  es  ipsis  his  libris  apparens  est* 

^  Et  optimum  (purior  pars)  horum  quatuor  libroram,  omnia  secrtta 
selbuk  (religiosi  iostituti),  et  eschgal  (applicationum  uiimt)  unifies 
lioni  pursi,  in  iUo  conienta  sunt ;  &  tllud  Oupnekhat  nombisint. 

'  Hoic  (Principi)  veritatis  indantori  ipsi  elucidate,  cikm  imakos 
super  prineipium  vahedat  (uniutis)  entis  fbret  (fuisset),  cikm  Ui^guft 
•laWci,  et  syrtana,  et  eerakan&  (  per  sika^  et>  sahascreti  (sasucretica]^ 
vohii(  qu6d  bwc  Qupnekhatba  (rm  Oapuekha^  capiu),  quod  thesan* 
rus  unificationis  erat ;  scieatet  ilium  in  ista  tribu  etiam  panci  manse* 
rant;  cum  HnguA  persic&  (in  lingtlam  persicam),  me  minus etplds, 
€t  absque  aiecttt  (studio)  animi,  cwn  interpretatiQiie»  recto  (sincero) 
cum  rectn,  voce  cum  voce,  (de  Terbo  ad  verbum)  cum  translata  o- 
stendisset,  (fecisset),  intelligerent^  quod  hsec  colleetio  (sjnagoga}9  qua 
ilhmii  librum  air  homine  ishmico  (fideli),  hoc  quant^  ftantopere) 
coopertum  et  abacondttum  habent,  boc  quoduam  secretum  est. 

*  Et,  ut  in  his  diebus,  urbs  Benares*  quae  porta  scientist  hujus  tii- 
Sftsest,  dependcntiam  cum  (ab)  hoc  yeti  iadagatore  habebat»  m 
Pandetan  i  Saniassaa,  qui  complefeo  (convenienti)  feempoti^  [f«  Beid 
«t}  TV  Oupnekhat  scientes  (fact!)  fnerant*  .cdm  congregatos  fecissett 
ipse  (Daraschakoh)  hoc  Uiolaneh  (optimum)  unificatioQi%  quod 
Oupnekhatha,  id  est,  seck«ta  tegenda  sit,  etmonthai  (scoptts)  pedtio- 
.nis  cimctorum  aouKa  Allah  (amicorum  Dei)  est,  in  anno  nuliesesa* 
ginta  Sc  stptedi  t«  hedjri,  sine  affectu  animi  (studio,  e  samskrefio) 
trancUitum  cum  ostendisset  (reddidisset );  et  quodlibet  difficile,  quod- 
fibet  verbum  ahum,  quod  Tolebat  et  petens  illud  fiiiti^et  quserebatet 
non  iiivenitt  ez  hoc  kholasseh  (optimo)  Ubro  antiquo,  quod»  sine 
dubso  et  aaobiguttate,  primus  liber  samavi  (csdestis)  et  fons  verificar 
tionis  (agnittonis  pro  Tero)  et  mare  untficationis  est,  congniens  Ko- 
ran glorioso,  qain  imd.  explicatio  illius  est. 

'  Et  manifeste  apparens  fit,  qudd  boc  aieteh  (conuna,  versus)  ge- 
nuine in  veritate  hie  liber antiquus est;  qudd  aieteh  cum  (in)'£oran 
benefacien^e,  inlibro  (est)  abscondito,  non  perveniensnisi  ad  mundatqs 
•wr^  (domino)  mundorumvidest^  Koran  beaefaeieas  inlibro  est,  quod 
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7, nod  pttrificatum  sit.;  «t  descendere  ncitis  ((demissusi)  a  natntore 
conienratore)  [mimdiet^  nmndanornm :  et  cQi  {cutris)  cogtiitom 
fitf  qood  hoc  aieteb,  in  veriute,  Zabour*  et  Toret,  et  findjW  n^m  est.; 
quin  iind»  e  Terbo  taniib  (descendere  facto),  hot  modo  manifestam 
efficitor,  qndd  in  veriute,  lonh  inahfonz  (tabula  asserTati>ntni^  oiri 
4etema  rerum  fata  inscn'buntar),  etiain  {aieteh}  non  est ;  (et)  ciim 
Oapnekhat«  qnod  secretam  abscondendnm  est,  prtncipiom  (original 
exenphu')  hnjus  librt  sit,  et  rtt  sffethhal  rS  Khoran  |^onosi«  ^nuini 
in  illo  tnventa.  fiant:;  proindi  cam  verificatfone  |[oertQni  efficttor) 
qndd  Itber  absconditus,  Imc  liber  antiqaus  sir. 

*  Et  ex  hoc  {libro^,  com  hoc  (hnic)  fakir  ^Daraschakoh^  non 
^cita,  scita ;  non  inteuecta»  mtellecta  Inensnt. 

*  £ty  nisi  tk  Tf  (pneter)  atiKtatem  capieMes  fieri,  ipsnm  ;(Daram) 
«t  sutos  ipsos  ejos»  et  aniic#t  ipsos  qus,  «t  petemes  veritateBi»  petitum 
^ctintentnin  dkm  noo  faerit^  fortiinatns»«qm,  ut  sdEectam  animt  info- 
licem  (praTom)  transire  fecit  ^rdbqnit),  port  (sincere),  c«m  modo 
3>ei  (exceko)  haDctFMislationeni»^aod  cam  secreto  akbar  (per  secra- 
torn  magnom)  designatttmre^Utam,  translationem  i(esse)  verbi  Albt 
{Dei^y  ut  scivity  derdkdonem  partialitatis,  at  monstravit,  legtt  et 
intelligit,  me  cessadone,  et  sine  meto,  et  sme  trtstitii*  et  Uheratus 
j(salTaSy  beatns),  et  mavid  (confirmatas)  (in  boc  statu)  estfuinras.'* 

We  will  BOW  prooeedio  lay  before  our  readers  an  £n^lish  ver- 
wm  of  the  ab<nre  prefeee,  from  die  Persic  original,  which  will  en- 
adile  them  to  appredate  the  merit  of  M.  Anquetil's. 

*  la  the  <uune  of  God,  the  merciful,  4)he  compassionate. 

*  Praise  to  that  bem^,  whose  antique  mjfstenes  ture  compri^ 
hj  mil  inspired  writers  m  the  phrase.(Bismilia),  '  in  the  name  of 
Ood,'  and  thanksgiving,  wnich  ia  the  commencement  of  all 
boottt  in  the  sacred  Coran,  refers  to  that  dread  name,  which  iix- 
dudes  tile  host  of  mogehf  the  inspired  scriptures,  the  prophets^ 
and  the  patriarchs. 

*  When  Dara  Skecufa,  the  resigned  worshipper  of  God,  visited 
Casmir  in  ibe  jear  of  the  Hegira  1050  (A.  D.  IMO),  bv  the  bles- 
sing of  tbe  Most  Hidb^  and  the  unlimited  «iBcacy  of  his  divine 
wili^  he  met  with  Moia  Shah,  the  chief  c[  the  learned,  the 
teacher  of  teachers,  the  instructor  of  instructors,  the  guide  of 
guides,  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  Unitariantsm :  may  he  be  joined 
withGodI 

*  As  that  prince  aSrendj  rcKsbed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  learn- 
ed of  each  beet,  and  ok  bearing  ihe  sublime  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
iam  i  had  perused  various  treatises  of  the  Susi  phila»(^hers,  and 
even  composed  some  himself,  the  thirst  of  exploring  the  Unitarian 
doctrines  (which  are  a  boundless  ocean)  daily  increased,  and  his 
mind  attained  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  subtlety,  which  w(;iild 
liavebeen  impossible,  without  theimmediateassistance  and  favour 
fiffhe  divine  will.    Now^  the  sacred  Coran  being  frequent!}*  ob» 
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pcore,  and  few  at  this  day  being  found  capable  of  explaining  it,  1m 
determined  to  read  ail  inspired  woria ;  that  the  word  of  God 
plight  furnish  a  commentary  on  itself,  and  what  is  condseiy  ex« 
pressed  in  pne  book*  might  be  elucidated  by  a  reference  to  otnersi 
ibe  abridged  by  the  more  diffiise. 

*  With  this  viewi  he  perused  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospds,  and 
the  Psalms ;  but  the  unity  of  God  was  obscurely  and  enigmatical 
\y  expressed  in  these  works  $  nor  did  he  derive  more  instractioii 
Irom  the  simple  translations  of  hired  linguists. 

*  He  next  desired  to  ascertain  how  it  happened,  that  in  Hinda»- 
tai,  the  unity  of  God  i^  the  frequent  theme  of  discourse,  and  that 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  Hind  (both  those  who  published,  and 
those  who  concealed  their  tenets)  neither  denied  nor  objected  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity }  but,  on  the  contrary,  held  it  as 
an  axiom.  Unlike  the  ignorant  race  of  the  present  day,  i%ho  set 
up  for  philosophers,  though  they  have  fallen  into  the  track  of 
bloodshed  and  infidelity,  denying  the  attributes  and  unity  of  God, 
and  contradicting  the  proofs  of  thnt  doctrine  derived  from  the 
Coran  and  authentic  traditions :  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
l>anditti  on  the  path  of  God. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  was  discovered,  that,  amongst 
the  Hindus,  four  inspired  books,  were  held  peculiarly  sacred,  viz. 
the  Rik  Veda,  the  Jajur  Veda,  the  Sam  Veda,  and  the  Atherv;^ 
na  Veda,  which  had  descended  from  the  skies  to  the  propheli  of 
those  times,  of  whom  Adam  (purified  by  God),  may  blessius  at- 
tend him  !  was  the  chief,  containing  rutes  and  precepts  |  and  th|i 
doctrine  (viz.  the  unity  of  God)  is  dearly  expressed  in  tfiote  books. 

'  The  essence  of  those  workf;,  which  relate  to  religious  rites,  an3 
meditations  on  the  unit}  of  God,  is  comprised  in  the  (^MUtisadi, 
which  was  extracted  by  the  prophets  of  those  days,  illostrated  by 
copious  commentaries  and  expositions,  and  bos  always  been  read 
and  considered  as  an  excellent  epitome. 

*  As  the  object  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Pafa  Shecuh)  was, 
not  the  acquisition  of  languages,  whether  Arabic,  Syriac,  Jrakf, 
or  Sanscrit,  hut  the  proofs  of  ihe  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  determined  that  tnis  Upanisada,  which  might  be  considered  as 
a  treasure  pf  Unitarianism,  should  be  translated  into  Persic,  with- 
out adding  or  expunging,  and  without  bias  or  partiality,  but  cor- 
rectly ana  literally,  that  it  might  appear  what  mysteries  are  cpn- 
tainod  in  those  books  whiph  the  Hiiidus  so  carefully  conceal  fiotti' 
Moslems. 

*  As  the  city  of  Benares,  which  is  the  seat  of  Hindu  science, 
was  a  dependency  of  this  explorer  of  truth  (Dara  Shecuh ^,  ha- 
ving assembled  the  Pandits  and  Saniassis,  who  are  now  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Vcdas  and  Upanisa  Jas,  be  caused  a  translation 
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•        •  •    •       -  • 
to  be  made  of  this  Upanisada,  or  mysterious  seeret,  whiGfa  corner 

prises  the  object  of  tne  researches  of  so  many  theologians.    This : 

was  completed,  in  an  impartial  manner,  in  the  year  of  the  He- 

Sira  1067,  (A.  D.  1656).     Every  difficulty,  and  every  sublime^ 
octrine  whidi  had  occurred- before,  but  could  not  be  expiained, 
was  elucidated  by  this  antient  compH»tion  ;    which,   withQuc 
doubt,  is  the  first  of  inspired  works,  the  fountain  of  truth,  the 
6ea  of  Unitarianism ;   not  only  consentaneous  with  ike  Ceraq^ 
but  a  commentary  upon  it. 

'  It  seems  evident,  that  the  following  text  of  the  Coran  relates  * 
to  this  ancient  book,*  viz.  <*  The  holy  scriptures  are  in  that  book 
which  is  concealed ;  which  none  can  expound  but  the  man  of 
pare  heart ;  and  which  was  sent  from  die  sicies  by  the  Preserver 
cf  mankind. "  Now,  this  description  is  not  applicable  either  to 
the  psalms,  the  pentateuch,  nor  tne  gospel ;  and  from  the  expres-  • 
sion,  '*  sent  from  the  skies,^  it  cannot  apply  to  the  Book  of  Fate. 
But  the  Upanisada,  llie  original  of  this  book,  is  a  very  antient 
work ;  a  mysterious  secret ;  and  comprehends  all  the  conditions  > 

Secified  in  the  hdy  text,  which  doubtless  refers  to  it.  From  it» 
is  adorer  of  Gkxi  knew  and  understood,  whet  before  was  un- 
known and  incomprehensible.  But,  exclusive  of  the  benefits* 
resulting  from  it  to  himsdf,  his  posterity,  and  friends,  let  the 
searcher  after  truth,  laying  aside  his  prejudices,  and  the  pleasures 
Tesnlting  from  sensual  gratification,  dispassionately  peruse  this 
translation  of  the  gi*eat  arcanum  as  the  word  of  God  ;  and,  if  he 
understand  it,  he  will  remain  free  from  terror  and  anxiety,  in 
the  perpetual  practice  of  virtue. ' 

Such  is  the  preface  of  Dara,  which  we  have  selected  for  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  in  preference  to  any  single  passage  we 
could  have  extracted  from  the  work  itself.  The  tenets  of  the 
Vedas  lye  dispersed  through  the  chapters,  and  are  comprised  in 

IueriJe  fables.  But  we  should  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  exh- 
ibit a  summary  of  those  doctrines,  had  this  translation  been  made 
from  the  original,  or  the  Persic  version  borne  such  marks  of  au- 
thenticity, as  wouid  have  justified  ns  in  considering  this  Upani-< 
sada  as  a  genuine  epitome  of  the  Indian  system.  It  may  be  pro- 
per  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  doubts. 

Such  Persic  translations  of  Sanscrit  works  as  we  have  had  au 
opportunity  of  comparing  with  the  originals,  are  frequently  nui« 
timted,  and  oflen  perverted  ;  the  translator  seldom  succeeds  in 

tying  the  fuU  meaning  of  his  author,  and  never  catches  his  spirit. 

~~  e  Moslem  doctors,  whom  Dara  employed  to  translate  the  iJpa- 
nisada,  were  probably  actuated  by  a  very  different  principle  from 
that  of  affording  a  fair  representation  of  a  system  at  variance  with 
their  own  ;  the  subtleties  of  Hindfi  metaphysics  would  probably 
jbe  considered  as  beneath  their  attention  $  and  the  diflicult^'  af 
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ondentandnig  dieir  abstfiiM  doebrinai  wedd  tdd'Ui  theUtBt  tir 
ready  stronff,  of  giyiog  an  inBdcquote  r^Fesentalion.  Bol  this 
sappositioii  oeoomes  slifl  s troBfeeff,  when  it  i$  eoflfeidered  thai  tha 
translation  was  Qot  completed  till  the  very  jear  i«  which  the  qb* 
fortunate  Dara  lost  his  life  ;  so  that  its  publication  was  probably 
posterior  to  the  death  of  that  Prince*  and  when  Aurengariie  at> 
ready  held  the  usurped  reigns  of  empire,  ^ven  the  pre&ce  we 
have  exhibited,  in  which  the  Upanisada  is  obvioosij  preferred 
to  the  Coran,  seems  to  ha^e  been  written  rather  witn  a  view  to 
Tender  Dara  unpopuho;  amotiast  his  Moslem  sul^ectB»  than  to  he 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  a  Moslem  prince.  The  impolicy  of 
publishing  them  by  the  successor  U>  the  throne»  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  on  this  head.  But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  and  npt* 
withstanding  the  assertions  in  the  pre&ce,  the  translation  haa  evi- 
dently been  made,  not  only  with  a  biski*  but  with  a  determtoad 
intent  ion  of  reconciling  the  Upanisada  wi|h  the  voran.  To  prove 
this,  we  have  only  to  state,  that  j^ahma  is  said  to  be  ^dam  in 
one  place,  and  in  another  the  angel  Gahricl ;  Visno  is  Michael ; 
and  Mahadeva,  RaphaeL  Whether  this  work  really  coBsists  of 
extracts  from  the  Vedas,  or  is  d^ioed  hj;  Mahometan  interpola* 
tions,  is  a  point  we  do  not  undertake  to  determine;  the  fisllowii^ 

grounds  of  scepticism  may,  however,  be  staled*  In  an  ex;tract, 
om  the  Rik,  or  first  YedH,  the  Atbarvana  Veda  is  mentioned, 
which  it  iH  almost  certain  is  of  much  later  date:  in  another, 
Crisna,  the  eighth  Avatara,  is  mentioned,  thouf^  he,  if  he  Iiv<id 
at  all,  was  contanporary  with  Vyasa^  who  arrai^^  end  divided 
the  Veda!9  into  their  present  form,  in  a  auich  more  recent  agcu 
These  facts  ace,  however*  inconclusive ;  for  we  are  convinced 
that  innumerable  interpdatjons  are  i)Qw  incorporated  ev^  with 
die  antient  text  of  the  originaL 

We  have  borne  a  willing  testimony  to  the  knowledge  M<  An- 
quetil  has  exhibited  of  the  Persic  kinguage :-  the  lesa  agreeahl5> 
task  remains  of  proving  that  the  intended  author  of  a  iSana^ 
dictionary,  is  unacquainted  with  the  language  he  proposes  ip  «](• 
plain.  VV^e  shall  not  draw  our  proofs  ^om  the  maoy  errooeoui 
explanation^  be  has  given  of  Sanscrit  terms,  in  which  the  pubKc 
mi^ht  balance  between  opposite  authorities  \  but  show  that  this 
gentleman  knows  the  words  which  occur  in  his  text  (and  which 
pre  as  common  as  any  in  the  langiiage),  only  through  the  madiun 
of  the  Persic  characUT.  In  the  Dcwanagari  alphabet,  in  which 
all  Sanscrit  books  are  written,  the  sound  of  Q  and  of  K  have  each 
a  distinct  representative:  in  Persic  tbty  are  ropreseuted  by  the 
same characttr.  Hence,  Gavalzani  is  become  Kaplkiani;  Garga, 
Kark ;  Gandharvn,  Kandherb;  Ghian  and  Aghian,  Kian  and  A* 
kian,  &c.  Ajii^^in*  the  short  vowels  are  omitted  in  the  PersiC| 
thou|^h  distinctly  represented  in  the  Devana^ari ;  hencci  the  ^ik 
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Vfda  w  Rak;  AeJajar«  Pjedjr«  &c.'  Th«  diacriUcal  pointe  aar^ 
often  omitted:  hence*.  Samudra,  the  oQeaa«  is.  SaxoiiBdr;  Badya» 
knowledge,  is  Badin;  Aditi,  the  siini  is  Adat;  Vayii,  the  wind, 
Baib;  Vanma  (the  Indian  Meptune)  Bar  ui,  &c.  These  examples 
will,  we  conceive,'  prove  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  we  would  esta* 
Uisb:  we  hasten,  tnerefore,  to  quit  this  unpleasant  topic 

To  conclude— -We  are  of  opinion,  that  a  translation  of  an 
Upanisada,  from  the  Sanscrit  into  EngNsh,  would  prove  a  per« 
ibrmaiice  of  some  interest;  but  that  the  value  of  thewoiik  befoiv 
us  is  considerablv  diminished^  bv  coming  throufih  the  mediuna 
of  a  Persic  translation.  It  is  still  further  reduced,  bj  theinju-* 
dicious  plan  adopted  by  the  Latin  translator;  ipsomvch,  that 
nothing  less  than  the  beatitttde  promiaed,  by  Darat  Sheouh,  at 
the' condusioB  of  bis  pre&cet  to  those  who  shall  eaad  and  un- 
derstand it,  could  induce  any  one  to  perseirare  in  suali  an  a^ 
tempt,  through  the  mediam  of  M.  AnqnttiL'a  version. 
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poems  have  sosm  merit;  but  tlteir  baswties  un  Bot  of 
the  very  highest  order.  They  are  chiefly  vemarl^Mfs  fer  sk 
Biodest  simplicity,  both  of  thougot  and  expression;  and  m^ 
compoeed,  m  general^  wkhanusmnbitJouaptiiiDnw,  thataimS) 
only  at  the  natural  representation  of  moderate  affectiop;  and 
escapes  the  danger  of  extravagance,  by  renouncing  all  preten- 
sion to  magnificence,  force,  pi;  novelty- 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  flow,  either  !x  words  or  of  soul,  in  the 
compositions  of  this  poetess;  no eKuberance.of  fancy,  or  brilhan* 
cy  or  diction;  but  a  timid  and  coBstrained  succession  of  correct 
and  obvious  sentiments,,  in  lame  and  pf^icuoualaaguage.  She 
neither  rises  into  gr^njejiif,  noi?  sini$;sinto  graceful  fiuniliarity; 
and  wants  not  only  the  energy  that  b  necessary  for  great  under- 
takings, but  the  facility  by  which  Kttle  onea  adre  performed  widi 
applause.  Though  her  snfajecla  jure  not  often  r&ry  arduous  or  ex* 
tensive,  she  seems  afraid  to  trust  herself  into  them  too  far :  she 
throws  an  unassured  and  faltering  hand  across  the  lyj^i  and,  aftev 
itriking  a  few  ordinary  notes,  hurries  forward  to  a  conclusion,  w^, 
if  embarrassed  with  her  task,  \>r  fatigued  with  the  petty  exertion* 
Though  in  general  but  litde  disposed  to  venture  out  of  the 
ipafe  andlieitfen  track,  she  has  been  sometimes  tempted  to  trans- 
gress into  originality.  The  effort,  however,  seems  too  violent  tq 
produce  a  very  pleasing  eflBx^t;  and  it  is  rather  surprise  than  ad^ 
juiration^  that  is  e^ccitra  by  such  cold  ai}d  kl^orioiis  eBtravf^pmoe. 


42«  '^s  Hunter'^  Poemi.  ^  ^  Jm^ 

We  shall  quote  only  tbe  following  recipe'  for  ma^g  a  lainp  to 
burn  in  the  shrine  of  Bona  Fortuna. 

•  It  shall  be  form'd  of  silent  tears, 

Slow  droppirg  in  the  cave  of  Care, 
Through  the  cold  glnom  of  ling'ring  years, 
Congeal'd  to  crystal  by  Despair. '     p.  5S. 

The  following.  lines,  describing  the  departure  of  the  gloomy 
month  of  November,  indicate  the  same  heavy  escaggeration^  unit- 
ed to  a  greater  degree  of  obscurity  and  incoherence. 

*Why  sudden  stops  my  struggling  breath, 

Why  heaves  so  strong  my  aching  breast  ? 
Hark !  sr^unds  of  horror  sweep  the  troubled  glade  ! 
Far  on  a  whirlwind  borne  the  fatal  month  i&  fled  1 
*  I  watch'i  his  flight,  and  saw  him  bear 

To  Saturn's  orb  the  sidlen  band  |. 
Where  Winter  chills  tbe  lingering  year. 

And  gloom  eternal  shades  the l^d* 
On  a  lone  rock,  far  in  a  itonny  main, 
In  cheerless  prison  pent,  1  heard  the  ghosts  complain.  *    p.  4.' 

Whenever  any  of  Mrs  Hunter's  poems,  indeed,  exceed  twen^ 
fines,  we  commonly  find  the  compoaition  extremely  disjointed  and 
abrupt.  Im  Douce  Chimtre  is  the  a£fected  title  prefixed  to  a  very 
indifferent  ode  to  Fancy,  in  which  the  foUowing  linesy  thoiM^  a 
Uttk  fantastic,  shine  out  among  the  rubbish  of  the  remauiMr* 

*  Thy  art  can  on  the  moon's  beam  send 

The  heart's  warm  wish  from  friend  to  friendf 

Through  air  and  ocean's  waste ; 
And  on  some  bright  unchanging  star. 
Though  absent  long,  and  distant  far» 

Remembrance  may  be  plac'd. 

*  'Tis  happiness  to  dwell  with  thee  ; 
Whate'er  we  think,  whatever  we  see. 

Glows  with  a  brighter  dye ; 
All  nature  wears  a  lively  green. 
The  heavens  expand  a  blue  serene. 

And  man  forgets  to  sigh. '     p.  10,  1  !• , 

•       _  ^ 

In  some  lines  to  the  memory  of  Chatterton,  we  find  nothing 
so  remarkable,  as  the  tremendous  alexandrines  that  dose  the  twQ 
IpUowing  coiiplets. 

*  Rapid  as  thought  arose  the  glowing  scene, 
Till  poverty,  despair,  and  death,  rush'd  in  between. ' 


4nd, 


Thy  name  shall  live  on  time's  recording  page, 

The  wonder  and  re^roa^b  of  an  enlightened  a^. '    p.  22f 


I8(te«  Mfg  Hiinter^5  Poem.  '  42S 

Next  coine  five  or  six  birth-day  odes  to  the  fair  writer's  son, 
■which  have  more  of  affection  and  good  sense  in  them,  than  of 
poetry  or  inspiration.  They  contain  some  stanzas,  however,  that , 
are  very  pleasingly  written.  They  are  followed  by  a  short  pc  em 
'  to  her  aanghteTf  on  being  separated  from  her  on  her  marriage, ' 
of  which  the  followiag  lines  are  amiable  and  elegant. 

*  Yet  will  it  be,  as  when  the  past 

Twin'd  every  fnjf  and  care»  and  dionght, 
And  o'er  oor  mmdt  one  mantle  cast 

Of  kind  afiections  Snely  wrought  i 
Ah  no !  the  grqjondless  hope  were  vain» 
For  so  we  ne^r  can  meet  again  ! 

^  May  he  who  claims  diy  tender  heart 
Deserve  its  love^  as  I  have  done  i 
For,  kind  and  gentle  as  thou  art, 

If  so  belov'd,  thouVt  fairly  won, 
Sright  may  the  sacred  torch  remain. 
And  cheer  thee  till  we  meet  again ! '    p.  95,  S^ 

*  Carisbrook  Castle '  is  the  longest  performance  in  the  volomei 
Imt  we  cannot  give  it  much  praise.  It  begins  with  an  invocation 
to  '  the  queen  of  inventive  thought, '  to  *  lend  her  lightly  quiver- 
ing  beams;'  and  proceeds  on  the  old  melancholy  system  of  rous- 
ing one  of  the  o}a  inhabitants  of  the  edifice  from  his  grave,  to 
frown  and  make  speeches  among  its  ruins  at  midnight.  The  an* 
tient  legend  of  Carisbrook  unfortunately  contains  out  a  few  ob- 
scure iocidentf ;  and  Mrs  Hunter,  in  spite  of  her  invocation,  does 
not  help  out  their  scantiness  by^  any  act  of  invention.  King 
Charles,  of  coiirse,  is  the  principal  figure ;  but  he  is  very  iO 
drawn ;  and,  though  plentifully  bepraised  and  bewailed,  excites 
acarody  any  interest  in  the  resjder.  What,  indeed,  can  be  dop# 
fnth  such  a  stanza  as  the  following  ? 

*  Why  didst*  thou  seek  this  luckless  strand, 

Where  for  thy  life  the  toils  wtere  spread  i 
Hypocrisy  rul'd  o'er  the  land. 

Good  faith  and  gratitude  were  fled  | 
Yet  still  a  loyal  few  remained. 
Whose  hearts  allegiance  true  maintain'd ; 
But  fate  forbade  £eir  hope  to  save. 
And  led  thee  through  a  maze  of  sorrow  to  the  grave. '  p.  4>f  , 

7he  poem  concludes  with  this  most  lamentable  qjuartain— 

*  Sure,  dastard  fear  must  have  snpprest 
The  groan  which  heav'd  a  nation's  breast : 

'Tis  ours  in  happier  times  to  prove  ' 

Jhp  ffloparc)i's  safety  in  bis  people*s  )ove. '    p.  4^ 


It  woidd  be  mvidions  to  ^lole  ai^  loett  of  diil  W/s  doEiii- 
drines)  but  we  would  be  alad  to  know  what  thameana  bj  '  the 
pure  endless  universal  minu  $ '  or  bow  she  pi^opoie^  to  oUiicite 
the  ccHiatruction  of  the  foUowkig  atan^a. 

^  See  from  its  centre  bends  the  rifted  tow«r,    ^ 
Threat'nfng  the  lowly  Tale  with  ftownmg  pride^ 
O'er  the  scared  flock*  that  stek  iu  sheltVtag  tidc» 
A  fe^rfiil  ruin  o'er  their  heads  to  poar. '    p.  65. 

The  *  Songs  and  Ballnds, '  man;  of  which  have  been  for  some 
time  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  music,  appear  to  us  by  figr  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  publication.  They  are  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, without  great  faults.  <  The  Wandering  Lady/  whose  song 
is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  true  story  (thougn  it  conlaiiis  no  story 
at  al]\  addresses  her  whole  ditty  to  her  sheep,  like  any  sbepberdess 
of  romance, 

*  Mj  sheep,  compamons  ktnd  and  true, 

Yes,  I  can  feel  a  pang  for  you. '     &c.     p.  77* 

We  had  really  imagined  that  this  sensefes^  jargoa  waa  out  of 
£ishion  even  with  our  sweet- singers.  Throughout  tha  soog^  we 
meet  with  too  mai^y  of  the  feeble  expletives  of  our  eoipmon  baV 
ladft     Uue  loviiig  damsel  io&ista  upou  following  her  siw&  ¥ 

*  On  all  hit  wandering  steps  to  W3dC». 
And  give  the  comfort  in  herpcfwW^ ' 

Tbiis»  bowtviT,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  phrase;  fat  wmBnkk 
ajgain.     Another  damsel  cooiplaiiia*- 

*  This  anxii  us  aching  hosom  finds 
No  conTifott  in  its  power.  * 

Another  enters  into  a  hall,  full 

'  Of  lords,  and  knights,  aa4;  ladies  £ur. 
Who  ^eni  all  remain, ' 

Tliese  lines  have  ncit  much  meaning.  There ave  olherff  how- 
ever, tiiac  are  altogether  unintelligible ;  as, 

*  Where  the  green  ivy  twining. 
Binds  rmtnd  the  bum's  brow* ' 

Or, 

*  Plunge  them,  in  seas  of  melted  ore. 
Crown  them  with  poniards  dip'd  in  gore.  * 

The  be»t  songs  in  the  boc.k  are  those  that  are  best  known ; 
though  there  are  several  which  we  do  not  rcmcniber  to  have  met 
wiih  D^roi  thsfii  posire^a  very  cocuider$ible  merit.  \Ve  insert  the 
Allowing. 
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^  Time  suit  AiiiUlHm*ft  ms^  destroy, 
'  ThoQgft  tm  a  fock  'tis  pertli'd  so  high, 

May  find  doll  Av^iot  ia  his  oai^. 

And  dmg  to  light  the  sordid  riinrei 
Bat  from  A£EectidD's  semjper'd  diim 
To  free  the  hcsnt  he  strives  in  inAu 

'  The  sculptur'd  urn,  the  maAfe  hoM, 

dj  thne  are  crumbted  widi  ^e  dust ; 
But  tender  thoughts  the  muse  Itss  twin^^f 

Forlove>  fbr  Sriendilnp's  broff  design*d, 
ShaH  stm  endure,  shaU  siUl  delight, 
T91  time  is  lost  in  enAess  mfftxL '    p.  66. 

The  following  stanzfts  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  inutatioiii 
#f  our  older  song-writers. 

*  Far,  &r  from  me  my  love  is  fle^ 
In  a  light  sldff  he  tempts  the  sea. 
The  young  Desires  his  sails  have  spread. 
And  Hope  his  pilot  deigns  to  be* 

^  ThejpieBiis''d  land  of  varied  joy, 
Which  so  delights  his  fickle  mindy . 
Ia  waking  dreams  his  days  employ. 
While  I,  poor  I,  smg  to  the  wmd, 

^  But  yomg  Desires  grow  old  and  die. 

And  Hope  no  more  the  helm  may  steer ; 
Beneath  a  dark  and  stormy  sky 

ShaU  fall  the  bte  repentant  tear. '    p.  9S|  99. 

There  is  not  much  meaning  in  the  saooeeding  lioes;  bnt^bsy 
iire  ralker  pretty. 

^  O  toneiul  voice,  I  still  de{dore 
Those  accents  which,  though  heard  no  more^ 

StiU  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
Jn  Echo's  cave  I  long  to  dwell. 
And  still  would  hear  the  sad  fareweU, 
When  we  were  doom'd  to  part. 

'  Bright  eyes,  O  that  the  task  were  minsy 
To  guard  the  liquid  fires  that  diine, 

i^  round  your  orbits  pley; 
To  watch  them  with  a  vestal's  care^ 
And  feed  with  smiles  a  light  so  fair. 
That  it  may  ne'er  decay. '    p.  108. 

Those  Knes,  also,  are  not  without  spirit-** 

4  Ah»  to  forget  1  the  wish  were  vain  I 
Our  souls  were  ferm'd  thus  |ted  te  b#; 


4M  itrt  Hamnr'f  P^am*  itfL 

Ko  more  111  imurmur  and  oompWiiy  *        - 
For  thoUy  my  love,  wilt  think  <hi  me. 

*  SDent  and  sad,.  I  take  my  way» 

Aa  fortune  deigna  my  berk  to  ateer;  . 
Of  hope  a  fajht  and  distant  ray 
Our  far  divided  daya  shall  cheer. 

'  Ah !  to  return,  to  meet  again  (  • 

Dear  bli«8fu]  thought !  with  love  and  the^  i 
No  more  I  murmur  and  complain. 

For  thou,  my  love,  wilt  think  on  me. '    p.  96. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  thia  volume  witf 
acarcely  carry  ddvn  the  name  of  its  author  to  a  very  distant  ge- 
neration. The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  it  ^ntaina  may  be  said 
to  be  very  decently  written :  but  they  are  extremely  deficient  in 
fire  and  animation ;  and  are  neither  calculated  to  move  by  their 
pathos,  nor  to  enchant  by  their  beau^.  Mrs  Hunter  appears, 
from  her  book,  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  accomplishefl  woman: 
but  poetry  really  does  not  seem  to  be  her  vocation  ;  and  ratho* 
appears  to  have  been  studied  as  an  accomplishmetit,  than  pur^ 
aued  from  any  natural  propensity.  Her  venies  are  suth  as  we 
mi^t  expect  from  half  or  our  well-educated  ladies,  if  poetry  w«re 
to  be  taught,  like  music  or  painting,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
female  instruction,  and  odes  and  elegies  exacted  at  the  boarding 
achool  with  as  much  rigour  as  concertos  and  pieces  in  crayons. 


Art.  XV.  Observations  on  the  two  lately  discovered  Cdestiai 
Bddiis.  By  William  Herachell>  LL.D.F.R.S.  FromPhiL 
Trans.  1802. 

/^UR  astronomical  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  interesting 
^^  discoveries  which  have,  within  the  space  of  a  te^  months* 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  two  new  celestial  bodies ;  the 
one  named  Ceresy  by  its  discoverer  Piazzi ;  the  other  caUed 
Pallas^  by  its  discoverer  Olbers.  Our  own  indefatigable  astro^ 
nomer  Dr  Herschell,  who  has  himself,  by  his  numerous  and  ac- 
curate observations,  so  far  extended  the  bounds  of  h:aman  know- 
ledge, appears  to  have  directed  his  attention,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  the  new  and  interesting  field  of  observation  opened  to 
him  by  his  brethren  on  the  Continent.  Tiic  results  6f  his  first 
inquiries  were,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  interesting* 
He  found  that  the  magnitude  of  these  supposed  planets,  or,  aa 
he  calls  them,  moving  stars,  was  much  inferior  to  thatof  ih« 
other  primary  planets,  or ,  even  of  their  satellited.  Thus  he 
feund  that  Ceres  has  a  diameter  only  three  eighths  the  diameter 
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,  of  the  moon.  In  the.  pKient  paper,  besides  extending  the  Baum 
obserratioD^  and  the  same  ooDdusions  to  Pallas  ^so,  Uiis  excelleoc 
astronomer  has  ffiven  as  a  set  of  new  and  accurate  observation^ 
tending  to  estabfish  some  very  singular  and  interesting  &cts.  We 
hold  it  to  be  a  duty  indispensably  incumbent  on  ds  to  present  ouf 
readers  with  a  sketch  of  this  very  valuable  paper.  , 

The  first  remarkable  circumstance  that  strues  us  in  all  the  ofah 

•  servations,  is  the  great  difference  between  the  real  magnitudes  an^ 

•  the  lucid  disks,  oy  one  measurement  with  the  most  delicate  mi- 
.  crometer,  expressly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  experimentf^ 
.the  real  diameter  of  Ceres  was  found  to  be  only  three  fourths  of 

the  lucid  disk ;  and  that  of  Pallas  onlv  two  thirds.  The  aagjb 
-which  the  former  subtends,  was  founci  to  be  only  0".38 ;  that  of 
the  latter  no  more  than  (VMS.  He  calculates,  by  a  routfh  esti* 
mate,  that  the  diameter  of  Ceres  is  only  i6i«6  miles,  and  mat  the 

.'diameter  of  Pallas  is  no  more  than  1  lOf  miles. 

From  the  very  small  quantity  of  matter  which  these  bodies  cook 

.  tain,  we  cannot  expect  that  they  can  have  any  satellites:  accordk* 

■  inglyt  various  observations  ccmcurred  to  convince  Dr  Herschdl 
that  this  is  consistent  with  truth.  He  also  determined  that  Ceree 
has  a  visible  disk,  but  that  Pallas  cannot  be  discovered  to  have 
any«  .The  last  set  of  observations  are  extremely  important  for  as- 
certaining the  precise  nature  of  the  two  new  boidies.    By  them  it 

.  is  ascertamed,  that  both  the  stars  have  at  all  times  a  small  coma 
or  haziness,  which  grows  denser  near  the  nucleus. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  make  his  observations  upon  the 
results  of  these  inquiries.  He  begins  by  defining  planets  to  be  cck 
leBtial  bodies  of  a  considerable  size  and  small  eccentricity  of  orbi^ 
moving  in  planes  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  earth,  i« 
direct  curves,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  with  oo 
atmospheres  that  bear  any  proportion  to  their  diameters,  and  of 

•  bulk  sufficient  to  retain  satellites  in  their  orbits.  It  is  evident  tha^ 
with  this  definition,  the  new  stars  but  ill  agree.  Our  authof 
then  defines  comets  to  be  very  small  celestial  bodies,  moving  ia 
directions  wholly  undetermined,  and  in  most  eccentric  oroitSt, 
situated  in  every  varie^  of  position,  and  having  very  extensive 
atmospheras.  Although  the  definition  agrees  in  most  particulars 
with  tne  circumstances  of  the  new  stars,  it  differs  in  tnat  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  in  the  comets,  is  at  the  very  least  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus,  and  in  the  new 
stars  is  only  a  few  times  greater.  Dr  Herscbell  therefore  main* 
tains,  that  these  bodies  are  neither  referable  to  the  dass  of  comets 
nor  planets;  but  he  gives  them  the  name  of  Asteroids,  which  l|e 
thus  defines. 

'  Asteroids  are  celestial  bodies^  which  move  b  orbiu  either  of  llt^e 
cr  of  considerable  eccentricitj,  round  the  sun,  the  plane  of  which  may 
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\c  incfined  to  the  ediptic  m  any  single  whsLUatter.  Ilieir  notioli 
may  be  ditttt  or  tetrograde ;  aitd  they  may  6r  tnay  iiot  have  ccmd- 
<derable  atmospheres,  Yery  «msM  coti^  dMs,  or  Anelri.  *    p.  229t» 

Having  thus  followed  the  Doctor  throtigh  h)#  terf  ihtereatii% 
tpectttftlions,  we  must  ttam  proceed  to  f^  more  ilividioas,  bat 
equally  necessary  part  of  our  office,  tud  dflfer  a4ew  ream  As  upon 
the  ^doctor's  theory  ;  premising,  that  w6  rdy  wilii  the  most  im« 
Jplicft  confidence  on  the  acdirac^r  of  'his  observadt^ns,  from  lon^ 
-experience  of  his  great  skill,  pMAenoe  and  fidelity »  «nd  fiCom  our 
tknowle^^  of  the  unrivalled  exceUenee  of  his  ins^mmelitii.  it  is 
'to  hia  conclusions  alotie  that  we  object ;  and,  With  lA  fMssibie  de» 
leretk?e,  we  hold  ourselves  as  weB  ^ualifi^  to  judge  of  the  tradx 
-of  these,  as  if  we  had  our^Ives  made  or  verffied  die  obsemtions 
upon  which  they  are  tbunded. 

And  first,  we  mu^  positively  objedt  to  the  unnecesaary  intro- 
duction of  new  terms  into  Pbilosc^y.  The  tciende  of  Astn^ 
nomy  is,  beyond  any  other  branch  of  die  mixed  leiMtbematicSy 
loaded  with  an  obscure  and  difficidt  technology.  A«  idl  nations 
liave  beeh  observers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  all  languages  have 
loontributed  to  form  the  nomenclature  of  die  astronomiiel'.  Not  oil* 
1y  lare  the  same  bodies  indifibrendy  known  by  a  variety  of  names ; 
Init,  so  defective  is  the  phraseology,  that  no  one  list  can  be  giveb 
Iki  two  or  three  langua^,  i>t  according  to  two  or  three  systcoaa 
^f  mythology.  T6  k  person  who  had  resided  in  ancient  Italy  and 
Greece,  on  the  banlcs  of  die  Nile,  of  the  Ganges  and  EufArateSp 
tn  ^modern  Europe,  and  amongst  tlie  Gothic  nations,  the  astrono- 
mieal  technology  might  be  natural  and  «imf^,  as  it  is  bomposcd 
<j(  all  the  languages  spicrfcen,  all  the  mythologies  received,  and 
%Bany  of  the  cotirt  calendars  puUiished  in  thede  vwrious  coutftiias 
and  distant  ages.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  great  *pOW^  of  words 
in  misleading  and  perplexing  our  ideas,  we  cannot  ailoW  the  unne- 
cessary intrrauction  of  a  new  term  to  escape'unnotioed.  Where 
ft  new  object  has  been  discovered,  we  cheeHlully  admit  thb  right 
of  the  discoverer  to  give  it  a  new  name ;  but  we  wiH  not  aHow '% 
•needle  multi|dication  Of  terms,  or  an  unnecessary  ahermion  m 
die  old  classification  of  things,  to  be  either  justifiable  or  bamdcss, 
-n  substitute  for  real  discovery,  or  a  means  of  facilitating  the  pto- 
g^ress  of  invention.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  inqui  ne,  wbedier  the 
'Circumstances  of  Cered;  or  of  Pallas,  distinguitsh  diem  fironft  the 
'bodies  formerly  known  i 

We  cannot  admit  the  difierence  of  magnitude  to  be  of  any  im- 
portance i  while  the  largest  and  the  smaller  planets,  Jupiter  and 
Mircufy,  for  instance,*^the  largest  snd  smallest  satellites,-^the 
lai^gest  and  smallest  comets,  between  which  the  difierenoe  of  mi^ 
nitude  is  still  more  remarkable, — whil<i  ail  these  bodies  are  sevdrfli- 
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1j  aitafiped  under  the  sitme  tlasdes,  from  considerations  wholly 
independent  of  their  size,  it  is  but  a  clumHy  and  camb^rsome  in- 
^entioUi  to  arranee  a  new  body  under  a  separate  class,  from  the 
mere  difference  of  its  bulk.  The  same  remark  i^splies,  though 
certainlv  with  diminished  force,  to  the  other  criterion  assumed 
by  the  Doctor,  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  planes  of 
motion;  and,  most  unquestionablv,  tnc  mere  circumstance  of 
Granting  satellites,  is  no  distinguishing  mark,  while  so  many  of 
the  acknowledged  planets  have  none ;  nor.  Indeed,  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that,  as  the  Doctor  seems  to  think,  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  new  planets  is  insufficient  to  retain  secondary  bo« 
dies  in  their  orbits.  The  proportion  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  system,  or  their  proximity  to  each  other,  is  evi-^ 
dtntiy  no  better  criterion. 

In  short,  if  it  shall  be  admitted  that  comets  move  in  ellipses  j 
that  tlie  chief  difference  between  th6se  bodies  and  planets,  con- 
aists  in  the  greater  eccentricity  of  the  cometic  orbits,  in  the  per* 
ceptible  atmosphere  which  accompanies  them,  and  in  the  state 
of  ignition  which  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  cause  of 
that  atmosphere ;  the  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject 
Would  certainly  be,  to  consider  both  planets  and  comets  as  Ikh 
dies  of  the  same  nature,  forming  different  parts  of  one  great  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  Dr  Herschell  lumself  admits  the  probability  of 
the  comets  cooling  in  the  process  of  time,  and  their  atmosphere 
diminishing,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  plahets  in  e- 
very  thing  but  their  magnitude  and  eccentricity ;  and  he  appliea 
the  same  remark  to  the  case  of  the  new  bodies.  Such  an  ob« 
servation  is  obviously  destructive  of  the  principle  of  arrangement 
ibr  which  he  contends.  But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  up*^ 
on  this  subject,  or  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  admif 
the  propriety  of  distinguishing  comets  from  planets ;  in  the  pre* 
aent  state  oi  our  knowledge,  the  grand  cir^mstance  of  conccn*^ 
tricity  is  evidently  sufficient  to  authorize  a  classification  of  the 
new  bodies  under  the  head  of  planets ;  and  the  dib'covery  of 
then  is  chiefly  valuable,  on  account  of  their  comcideiice,  iti 
certain  particulars,  with  the  nature  of  comets,  and  their  differ- 
ing from  those  bodies  in  die  exfent  of  their  atmospheres,  pro- 
bably in  decreased  ignition.  If  it  shall  be  found  demonstrated, 
that  the  cometary  orbits  are  elliptical,  and  not  parabolic,  these. 
new  planets  witt  form  a  sort  of  Knk  in  the  system,  in  consequence 
of  an  intermediate  step  b^ween  the  greater  and  the  smaller,  tfa« 
concentric  and  eccentric  heavenly  lx>dies.  In  the  mean  time 
we  must  enter  our  protest  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  clasSp 
distinguished  by  a  new  and  uncouth  name. 

Such  being  our  opinionr,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  to  in- 
qeire  whether  the  new  name  of  Asteroid  is  the  luo^t  appropriati 
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that  could  be  ima^ned.  To  us,  that  name  presents  the  idea  of 
some  body  resemming  fixed  stars;  whereas  the  two  new  planeti 
have  no  one  circumstance  in  common  with  those  distant  bodies^ 
If  a  new  name  must  be  found,  why  not  call  them  by  some  qv- 

Ellation  which  shall,  in  some  degree,  be  descriptive  of,  or  at 
Lst  consistent  with,  their  properties  ?  Why  not,  for  instance, 
call  them  Cunctnhic  Comets,  or  Planetary  Qmets,  or  Comttary 
Planets  F  or,  if  a  single  term  must  be  found,  why  may  we  not 
coin  such  a  phrase  as  Planetoid  or  Cametoid  F 

Dr  HerbcheU's  pas^iion  for  coining  words  and  idioms^  has  oU 
ien  struck  us  as  a  weakness  wholly  unworthy  of  him.  The  in* 
vent  ion  of  a  name,  is  but  a  poor  achievement  in  him  who  has 
discovered  whole  worlds.  Why,  for  instance,  do  we  hear  him 
talking,  in  page  220  of  this  volume,  of  tlie  space-penetraiing 
jp&voer  of  his  instrument — ^a  compound  epithet  and  meti^har 
which  be  ought  to  have  left  to  the  poets,  who,  in  some  future 
age,  shall  acquire  glory  by  celebrating  his  name  ?  The  great- 
•  est  discoverers  have  scarceW  ever  immortalized  their  de^s  by 
efforts  of  nomendatnre.  Columbus,  Cabral,  Oama,  and  Co<dc, 
left  the  honour  of  being  attached  to  the  regions  which  they  had 
penetrated,  to  the  impostors  who  succeedea  them,  or  the  princes 
and  saints  whom  they  served. 

The  other  papers  of  Dr  Herschell,  in  the  late  volumes  of  the 
Transactions,  do  not  deserve  such  particular  attention.  His  cata- 
logue of  500  new  nebulae,  which  concludes  this  volume^  though 
extremely  valuable  to  the  practical  astronomer,  leads  to  no  general 
conclusions  of  importance,  and  abounds  with  the  defects  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Doctor's  writings; — sl  great  prolixity  and  tedi- 
ousness  of  narration — ^Ioose,and  often  unpnilosophical  reflectioiis, 
w|uch  give  no  very  favourable  idea  of  his  scientific  powers,  how- 
ever great  his  merit  may  b^  as  an  observer^ — above  all,  that  idle 
fondness  for  inventing  names,  without  any  manner  of  occasion, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  a  use  of  novel  and  afiectr 
ed  idioms.  Thus,  he  begins,  by  telling  us  about  his  telescopic 
ssa::iepss  he  then  speaks  of  the  natural  history  of  the  heavens  ^  he 
then  prelects  upon  the  construction  of  the  heavens^ — an  expressicm 
by  which  he  indeed  means  noth>.g  more  than  the  arrangement 
of  the  fixed  stars ;  but  which  is  immediately  founded  upon  the 
f  ujgar  notion  of  the  sky  being  a  blue  vault,  and  tends  to  support 
that  idea.  We  do  not  object  to  the  needless  phrases  of  binary 
siderial  systems,  o{ insulated  stars,  oi quintuple  and  multiple  Mars,  of 
mratic orbits,  clustering  stars,  fnultiple^xures, empty  centres, stellar 
nebulce,  milky  nebulosity,  lacteous  cheveha-ei — these  terms,  thougli, 
illseless,dumsy,  and  confusing,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  consist* 
ept  apd  etymological  But  what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  phrase  as 
^  atra^ht'  tine  orbit  /    Does  not  this  set  all  etyniology  and  consist*. 
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ency  at  defiance  ?  Upon  this  subject,  we  shaU  not  further  en- 
large :  but  Dr  Herschell  must  excuse  any  of  his  readers,  who 
shall  either  shut  his  book  in  disgust,  when  he  heap^  so  many 
useless  difficulties  in  their  way,  or  shaJl  fail  to  comprehend  bis 
meaning;,  when  he  thus  carefully  obscures  it,  by  unintelligible 
and  undefined  terms. 

To  the  speculations  of  the  Doctor  on  the  nature  of  the  sun, 
contained  in  the  last  volume,  we  have  many  similar  objections  i 
but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  grand  absurdity  which  be  has. ' 
there  committed,  in  his  hosty  aha  erroneous  theory  concerning 
the  influence  of  the  solar  spots  on  the  price  of  graini     Since  the  ' 
publication  of  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa,  nothing  so  ridiculous 
nas  ever  been  offered  to  the  world.    We  heartily  wish  the  Doctor  ' 
had  suppressed  it ;  or^  if  determined  to  publish  it,  that  He  had 
detailed  it  in  language  less  confident  and  flippant. 


Art.  XVI.     Principes  (VEconomie  Politiqae,  otwrage  cmtronnS 
jpar  FInstitid  National f  dans  sa  Seance,  du  15  Nivose^  an  IX;  et 
depuis  revu^  corrige  et  augmente  par  V  Ayteut.     Par  N.  F.  Ca- 
nard, Ancien  P^ofesseur  de  Math^matiques  a  TCcole  Centrale 
de  Moulins.     Paris,  1801.     ^\o. 

IK  the  year  ISOOT,  the  National  Institute  of  France  proposed 
the  following  question,  as  a  subject  of  prize  essays :  *  Is  it 
true^  that^  in  an  agrictdturdl  country^-  tuices  of  every  description  fall 
tdtimatdy  on  the  proprietors  of  land  f '  The  problem  is  highly  im- 
portant, but  of  very  difficult  solution.  It  has  attractecfthe  at* 
t«ntion  of  economical  authors,  both  in  England  and  upon  the 
Cnntment,  for  more  than  a  century ;  though,  prior  to  the  spe- 
cdlations  of  Queshai,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
stated  rh  a  vei*y  strict  form.  Since  the  first  publication  of  that 
phildsopheV's  discoveries,  his  famous  project  of  a  territorial  tax 
has  been  th6  subject  of  much  reasoning  among  Frenth  writers; 
whose  topibs  on  both  sides  were  so  plausible,  that  the  argument 
wHs  not  yet  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  distractions  of  the' ' 
Revolution  sUfpended  for  a  while  the  calm  discussions  of  philo- 
s<Sphy.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  after  the  tempest  has  sub- 
sided, that  the  minds  of  men  spring  back  to  the  same  difficulties 
which  formerly  provoked  then:  Emulation,  and  exercised  their 
ingenuity.  Amidst,  indeed,  that  undistinguishing  reprobation  of' 
the  pabt,  which  in  the  feelings  of  tlid  populace  has  very  nntur-  * 

Jilly  Succeeded  to  fanaticism  and  terror,  the  Economists  are  con- 
bunded  with  the  Jact>hins  and  Anarchists  ;  the  enlightened  ad'-' 
vocates  of  regulated  fi-eedom  have  been  classed  with  the  most' 
criminal  distucbers  of  social  peace.    But  thoitgh^  the  nana*  oP' 
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those  virtuous  sages  is  for  a  while  subjected  to  unittst  ctioftasjt 
aiid  though  their  excellent  writings  may  l>e  laid  aside  or  prohibit* 
ed,  the  impulse  which  they  gave  to  the  public  mind  still  remains 
in  force.  The  important  questions  which  they  started,  again  oc- 
cur for  investigation.  The  reforms  of  administration,  which  they 
Tccommended,  force  themselves  upon  the  memorv  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  a  change  of  dynasty,  rather  than  or  system.  Even 
those  prospects  of  political  improvement,  which  flattered  the  be- 
nevolent anticipations  of  the  economists,  will  soon  be  recognized 
ati  sound  conclusions  of  science;  and  it  will  at  length  be  aiSnow- 
kdgcd  that  Turgot,  and  Mirabeau,  and  Quesnai,  were  the  friends 
61  mankind,  and  that  their  genius  and  their  labours  were  devoted 
to  the  refinement  of  social  happiness,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
political  fabric. 

'The  prize  of  the  National  Institute  was  adjudged  to  M.  Canard 
for  a  memoir,  which,  by  subsequent  alterations,  he  has  formed 
into  the  present  work.  It  certainly  does  not  present  a  aatisfao* 
tQry  solution  of  the  question  proposed,  nor  even,  in  our  opinion, 
an  approximation  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the  subject  is  in  manv^ 
respects  erroneous.  His  Essay,  however,  is  written  with  consN 
d^aMe  ability.  Fromf  some  of  the  following  criticisms,  it  will 
probablv  appear,  that  he  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
poHticaf  economy,  and  that  the  style  and  form  which  he  haa 
adopted,  are  not  very  well  calculated  either  to  illustrate  or  to  dif- 
iiise  truths  already  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  wHl 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  those,  who,  being  already  masters  of  the 
subject^  can  oe  gratified  with  the  variety  of  aspects  under  which 
it  may  be  considered,  as  well  as  with  the  comparative  state  of 
their  favourite  science  among  the  learned  of  dimrent  countries. 

In  conducting  his  investigation  of  the  problem  proposed  by  the 
Institute,  the  author  found  himself  obliged  to  recur  to  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  in  the  theory  of  political  econoiny. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  equable  diffusion,  or  exclusive  incid^oe 
of  taxes,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  direct  induction  of  parti- 
cular fieicts;  but  must  be  obtained  synthetically,  after  a  lust  ana- 
lysis, both  of  price  and  of  the  order  according  to  which  the  an- 
nual produce  is  distributed  among  the  people.  M.  Canard  has 
therefore  given  his  Essay  a  more  general  title  than  belongs  to  the 
questioii  which  first  suggested  it ;  and  he  appears,  by  this  title, 
to  have  been  tempted  to  introduce  several  chapters  which  hare 
no  relation  to  the  principal  object  of  inquiry. 

'  In  theirs/  chapter,  the  author  gives  an  explanation  of  funda- 
mental principles ;  or  rather  of  the  sense  in  which  he  empbys 
ecrtaia  terms ;  for  they  are  stated  more  in  the  manner  of  defini^  * 
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tioDs  that  are  assumed,  tlian  of  truths  to  which  we  are  conducts 
ed  by  analysis.     He  begins  with  illustrating  a  distinction  betwem. 
necessary  and  superfluous  labour :  by  theformer^  he  means  that 
of  whicn  the  produce  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  preservation  of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  continuance  or  re- 
placement of  stock :  by  the  latter,  he  means  that  portion  which, 
ministers  to  our  superfluous  accommodations,  and  of  which  the. 
.produce,  if  not  consumed  in  superfluous  enjoyment,  goes  to  aug-^ 
ment  the  quantity  of  accumulated  stock.     He  afterwards  pro*,, 
ceeds  to  this  position,  that  every  thing  which  has  exchangeaU^. 
value  derives  its  price  from  the  several  quantities  of  labour  that 
have  successively  oeen  employed  upon  it.     As  different  forms  of. 
the  same  proposition,  he  assumes,  that  all  property  consists  in  sa 
much  accumulated  labour ;  and  that  the  exchangeable  value  of 
every  portion  of  property  consists  in  the  labour  which  it  wiU  pur*, 
chase  or  command.     Wliat  other  writers,  accordingly,  have  call-* 
ed  accumulated  stock  or  capital,  he  denominates  travail  exigible g^ 
and  as  every  addition  to  this  accumulated  stock  is  derived  from. 
the  produce  of  what  he  has  styled  superfluous  labour,  he  intro*. 
^nces  another  epithet  into  this  phrase,  denominating  accumulat«i 
ed  stock  travail  superfia  exigible*    Proceeding  in  the  application- 
of  these  terms,  he  asserts^  that  all  wealth,  property,  and  ricbesy', 
consist  only  of  travail  superflu  exigible ;  and  that  necessary  la-, 
bour,  being  absorbed  either  in  necessary  consumption,  or  ill, 
the  replacement  of  capital,  can  never  form  a  part  of  the  a,ctualr 
mass  of  riches.     In  the  same  style,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  accumulation  of  unconsun^ed  supernuoual 
labour,  which  creates  all  the  sources  of  revenue;  from  which  ii. 
follows,  that  all  revenue  consists  in  die  profit  of  this  accumulat-. 
ed  stock. 

In  all  this,  M.  Canard  appears  to  us  to  displav  very  little  sa«, 
gacity.     He  has,  without  any  necessity,  affected  to  chai:\ge  the 
established  forms  of  expression;  and  has  confounded  principle^, 
which  are  very  carefully  distinguished  in  the  works  from  whid^  ^ 
he  evidently  derived  his  information.   In  asserting  that  exchaqgc^ , 
able  value  consists  of  labour  stored  up,  he  appears  to  have  prefer- 
red the  errors  of  our  English  writers  to  the  accurate  and  precise 
notions  of  exchangeable  value  which  he  might  have  found  in  va«» 
rious  excellent  works,  published  in  his  own  language;  particular- 
ly those  of  M.  Turgot  and  of  the  Abb^  Morellet.     But  we  shajl, 
tn  another  part  of  this  article,  enter  into  a  more  detaile<)  expla- . 
nation  of  the  fallacies  involved  in  this  supposition.     It  appears 
quite  a  puerile  mistake  to  say,  that  accumulated  stock  alone  is 
wealth;  and  that  the  produce,  reserved  for  immediate consumiH 
lion,  forms  no  portion  of  the  mass  of  riches.     Surely,  it  is  tne 
fapi^iility  of  being  consumed,  that  renders  any  produce  a  part  of 
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wealth;  and  if  it  were  peoessary  to  make  a  djstinctioilt  in 
respect,  between  stock  already  in  consumption,  and  stock  acca- 
mulated  into  capital,  it  would  be  more  natural  and  more  just  to 
say,  that  the  latter  indirectly  aids  the  production  of  riches,  while 
the  former  itself  is  wealth.  '  It  suggests  also  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  the  subject  to  say,  that  accumulated  wealth  is  the  source  of  all 
revenue.  It  is  unquestionably  a  necessary  condition  for  the  re« 
production  of  revenue;  but  it  is  only  one  of  several  conditions^ 
sU  of  which  are  necessary.  In  the  theory  of  national  wealth,  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  natural  powers  of  human  labour, 
and  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the  requisite  advances,  are  all 
of  them  conditions  of  which  the  existence  is  indispensable  to  re* 
production.  It  gives  but  a  partial  view  of  the  actual  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  to  fix  upon  any  one  of  them^  singly,  as  the 
source  of  revenue:  yet  such  is  the  propensity  of  specniative  men 
to  simplify,  that  each  of  the  three  conditions  has  been  separated 
0rom  the  rest  for  that  purpose.  The  economists  selected  the 
first;  sbme  other  French  writers,  who  have  not  risen  to  such  re- 
putation, insist  upon  the  second;  and  M.  Canard,  with  lessplau* 
sibilitv  than  either,  has  affirmed  that  the  source  of  revenue  is  ac^ 
cumulated  stock.  It  was  an  unavoidable  corollary  from  that  pro- 
jk>sit]on,  to  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that  all  revenue  consists  in  the 
profit  of  stock.  '  But  he  loses,  in  this  manner,  the  advantages  of 
that  very  useful  and  accurate  classification,  which  distinguishes 
rtvenue,  according  to  the  three  great  orders  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  is  distributed,  into  rebt^  profit,  and  wages. 
.  The  second  chapter,  on  Moneys  is  a  very  trivial  one*  It  con- 
tains  nothing  but  what  the  author  might  have  assumed  as  familiar 
to  till  his  readers.  The  work  is  certainly  not  suited  to  those  to 
ivhom  the  subject  is  etitirely  new.  But  this  chapter  does  not  even 
enumerate  one  half  of  the  propositions,  with  regard  to  money, 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  perfectly  well  ascertained. 
-  The  subject  of  the  third  chapter  is  the  d'elemiinatum  vfthepiu 
of  commodities.  It  opens  with  a  very  fornial  and  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  principle,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  jfo- 
count  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  the  quantity  of  labour  em- 
ployed on  a  commodity,  as  the  essential  constituent  and  measure  of 
its  exchangeable  value.  This  notion ,  which  is  certfeinly  incorrect, 
\t  far  from  bein^  peculiar  to  M.  Canard :  it  is  much  emjAyfed  in 
the  treatise  of  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  has  the  ef- 
fect of  involving,  in  very  great  obscurity,  all  the  observations 
whidi  that  profound  author  nas  deliver^  on  the  analjsts  of  price. 
An  ingenious  and  very  learned  economist  *  appears  to  have  sup^ 
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•  Plan  for  altering  the  manner  of  collecting  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  revenue,  ^c.     By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
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fused,  that  this  principle  originated  with  Mr  Rice  Vaughan» 
whose  excellent  diicourse  on  coinage  was  composed  during  the 
reicn  of  Charles  I. ;  but  it  may  be  found  in  writers  of  a  much 
«snier  date,  and,  to  omit  the  intermediate  authorities,  is  expressly: 
stated  and  illustrated  in  a  passage  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  *  There 
is,  indeed,  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  any  one  of  these  w.ritenr 
borrowed  the  idea  from  his  predecessors :  it  is  one  of  those  errors: 
which  are  obviously  suggested  by  our  uncorrected  notions  of  na^ 
toral  equity.  As  it  has  been  admitted  without  suspicion,  into 
some  systematical  works  which  deservedly  possess  a  high  reputa<« 
tion,  and  still  continue  to  infect  the  reasonings  of  many  politi- 
cians, our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not  be  displeased  that  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  explaining  our  reasons  for  rejecting  it.  It  is. 
proper  that  we  should  transcribe  M.  Canard's  statement  in  hit 
own  language. 

'  II  s'agit  maintenant  de  determiner  ce  qui  fixe  le  priz  de  ce  qui  a^ 
de  la  valeur  parmi  les  hommes.  D'abord»  le  pnx  n'est  autre  c^s^ 
que  le  rapport  de  yaleurd'une  chose  a  une  autre ;  et  comme  on  com* 
pare  tout  a  la  valeor  de  Tor  ou  de  I'argent,  le  prix  est  le  rapport  da- 
la  valeur  de  chaqoe  chose  a  celle  d'uae  quantity  determinee  de  Tuo  ou 
de  Tautre  de  ces  m6taux.  Or^  maintenant,  quelle  est  la  cause  qi^ 
peuvent  determiner  ces  diS<$rens  rapports ;  ou,  ce  qui  revient  aiv 
iQ^me,  quel  est  le  pincipe  qui  assigne  a  chaque  chose  sa  valeur  \  II  est 
cerutn  d'abord  que,  put^ue  tout  ce  qui  a  du  prix  est  le  resultat  da' 
travail,  la  valeur  d'un  objet  quelconque  doit  6ire  en  raison  du  travail 
qu'il  a  coiite.  11  est  certain,  en  second  lieu,  que,  si  tous  les  hommes 
etaient  born6s  aux  besoins  absolus  de  leur  conservation,  si  tout  Uur 
travail  6tait  nature!,  et  qu'il  ne  diff6rat  que  par  le  temps,  ce  scrait  la 
durde  seule  du  travail  qui  en  mesurerait  la  valeur :  ainsi  les  jours  et' 
\H  heures  serajent  les  unites  et  les  fractions  d'uhites  nominales  qui  d6«' 
termineraient  les  valeurs  de  toutes  choses.  Cest  probablement  \  de 
semblables  divisions  de  temps  que  doivent  leur  premiere  origine  les- 
noites  nominales  adoptees  chez  les  diffdrens  peuples,  telles  que  le 
franc,  la  livre  sterlmg,  le  florin,  etc.  Mais  les  dtlfiSrentes  espeoes  de 
travail  apprts  pr^sentent  une  si  grande  variete  dans  la  valeur  du  tr^% 
yail,  que  le  temps  ne  peut  lui  servir  de  mesure- '  p*  26,  27. 

When  labour  is  said  to  be  a  measHre  of  exchangeable  valfie, 
there  are  two  senses  in  which  this  proposition  may  be  under-, 
stood  ^  two  waya  in  which  the  labeur,  that  is  to  form  this  mear^ 
sure^  may  be  estimated.     The  exchangeable  value  of  a  commo* 
dity  may  either  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  labour  that  had. 
been  employed  in  its  own  production,  or  by  the  labour  that  had 
been  employed  on  the  commodity  for  which  it  is  exchanged.  • 
According  to  the  doctrine  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  these 
two  quantities  of  labour  must  have  been  equal.     Those  authord^ 
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a9oordiiig)y»  i^o  urgs  tbia  doctrine  moit  eonfidntlf »  me,  a» 
tbeir  oDoafiur^  of  valuCf  sometime*  the  one  ouantityy  and  tDme* 
times  the  other.  That  the  velue  or  prioe  oir  iin  ertide  depoodt 
OB  the  labour  that  has' been  emplojea  va  prodeeiug  iU  and  that 
the  v^ue  or  price  of  an  article  coaaists  in  t|ie  ]aSoiir  ^Uch  it 
"wiU  purchase  or  command*  are  staled  by  them  M  the  sUme  pro- 
position in  two  forms. 

Though  it  were  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  what  is  given  in  ex« 
chonge  for  a  commodi^  is  just  so  modi  labour  as  was  em(doj« 
ed  in  producing  the  other  conim<x]ity  for  which  it  is  exchanged, 
it  would  be  a  nugatory  inference,  that  that  labour  measum  the 
esj^chaogeable  value  of  the  first  commodity*  The  oonclurioa 
\|ould  reach  no  farther  than  thi^,  that,  in  the  exchange  of  twO 
subjecisy  each  measiires  the  exchanigr^able  vjpj^e  of  the  oritfaer ;  or 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  a  certain  quantity  of  any  one  ar« 
tidcf  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  another  mr  which 
il  is  actually  exchanged.  But,  in  point  of  faot,  it  is  not  troe 
that  the.  thmg  purchased  in  every  oargain  is  merely  so  much 
labour  i  for  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  on  which  that  has 
been  employed,  can  neither,  to  use  the  language  of  inathemati^ 
Clans,  be  rejected  as  nothing,  nor  estimated  as  a  constant  quan* 
iity.  The  value  of  raw  materials,  like  that  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  of  labour  itself,  varies  with  the  proportion  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  some  manufactures,  indeed,  the  price  of  the ' 
raw  material  is,  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed,  almost 
infinitely  smaD :  for  example,  the  value  of  the  fl^  in  a  pair  of 
laoe  ruffles,  that  of  the  kelp  and  sand  in  a  vessel  of  cut  glass,  that 
of  the  iron  end  charcoal  in  a  steel  watch-  spring.  But,  in  ail  these 
instances,  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  is;  abundant.  There 
are  other  manufactures,  in  which  the  value  of  tlie  raw  material 
is,  in  proportion  to  that  of  ihe  labour  eroploved,  by  na means 
so  small.  In  a  shawl  of  Cashmere,  for  example,  the  vahieof  the 
^  wool,  which  is  of  a  very  rare  kind,  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of 
all  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving,  and  embroidering  it.  In  th^ 
price  of  a  diamond,  the  whole  value  of  the  labour  employed  by 
die  miner,  the  lapidaiy,  and  the  jeweller,  may  be  considered  as 
almost  infinitely  small  in  comparison  of  the  value  oC  that  la* 
bour,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  whidh  Nature  has  bestowed 
in  Meeting  such  a.beeutifiii  and  rarecrystallization  of  oneof  b^ 
■MMt  <Mdinary  substances*    . . «   •  r 

It  iaeaually  xncorttcl  fo  say,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of  a 
commodity  may  be  measured,  or  is  detepmined,  by  the  laboor 
that  has  been  eipploy.ed  in  its  production,  lliat  the  wages  of 
ihe  whole  lalH>ur,  empbyed.  in  production  or  in  manufacture, 
fbrm  a  component  part  of  price,  is  aa  undeniable  principle ;  ia 
ether  w<Mrdsy.  that  U^e  quantity  of  the  conunodityL  bmight  must 


Jam  adtquate  to  replace,  by  a  circuit  of  other  «xchanc|ei«  the  whole 
Gommodiries  advanced  or  contained  in  the  manufactore  of  th# 
oomnodity  aoid.  Bat  the  proper  mode  of  introducing  this  priiK 
ciple  into  the  theery  of  exchangeable  vidue,  is»  not  to  slate  th« 
value  of  labour  as  constitating  the  whde  price,  or  forming  a» 
adequate  measure  of  it»  but  Ic^  view  it  as  a  condition  which  Ihnitt 
the  eventual  supply  of  each  oommodity.  If  the  whole  quantity  of 
commodities,  advanced  or  consumed  in  the  production  ot  aa 
artide*  be  not  replaced  by  its  exchangeable  value  in  the  market^ 
the  sappfy  of  that  particular  commodity  will  certainly  be  so  far 
lessened,  until,  by  the  inBuenoe  of  this  duninution  upon  its  value^ 
Aat  repkcement  is  complete.  But,  in  the  actual  exchange 
of  any  one  commodity  for  any  other,  no  regard  is  paid  to  tbf 
quantity  of  labour  employed  in  producing  either ;  (he  quantitieSf 
reciprocally  exchanged,  are  propoilioned  bythe  competition  ben 
tween  the  supply  and  demand  of  bbth*  These  are  subject  t<^ 
continual  fluctuation.  If  of  two  eommodities,  the  demand  of 
'the  one  is  increasing  at  a  particular  time  while  the  supply  remaine 
unaugmented,  and  the  demand  of  the  other  is  diminisbing  whfe 
the  supply  remains  undiminished,  it  is  manifest,  that,  iat  that 
particular  time,  the  respective  quantities  of  the  two  comraodi^ 
tics  exchanged  for  each  other  may  have  cost,  in  their  producttontt 
very  unequsd  quantities  of  labour.  Quantities  of  labour,  it  w* 
probable,  very  nearly  equal,  are  expended,  in  order  to  send  t^' 
the  London  market  the  finest  black  and  the  finest  blue  clothe 
But  a  sudden  death  in  the  royal  fiimily  will  raise  the  price  of 
Uack  doth  to  the  height  of  twice  or  thrice  that  of  blue ; 
one  yard  of  the  former  wdl  be  considered  as  exchanging  for  twisi 
or  three  yards  of  the  latter;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  which 
we  dispute  the  proprie^,  a  certain  quantity  of  labNDur  is  gtren ' 
on  the  one  side,  fiMr  twice  or  thrice  that  quantity  of  labour  on 
the  other. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  the  errors  on  which  we  have  animadvert* 
ed,  originate  in  an  imperfect  view  of  the  reai  nature  of  exchange-'^ 
able  value,  and  of  the  principle  by  which  it  is  at  all  times  rega*-** 
lated.     We  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  and' 
expluning  its  definition: 

The  vtuiie  of  any  commodity  is  the  assignable  quantity  of  any^ 
other  commodity,  for  which  an  assigned  quantity  of  the  former^ 
'may  be  exchanged.  In  this  respect,  every  commodity  may  bn 
considered  as  exchangeable  for  eirery  other;  and  what  we  call 
the  Value  of  any  one,  may  be  expressed  by  assigning  a  quantity" 
^  any  other.  ^  Under  the  name  of  commodities,  in  this  general^ 
definitioa,  we'comprehetid  not  only  rude  produce,  and  mamifaiEs* 
tared  articles  of  every  kind,  but  money,  likewise,  <or  the  ooined*^ 
tnetab  of  .every  denomination,  and  tabour  of  every  deseription;-  *■ 
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•    The  iteiprocal  value  of  ai^  two  oommodities,  lliat  is,  the  j«» 
spective  portions  of  each,  which  are  exchanged  for  one  another^ 
18.  determined  in  ereiy  instance  of  exchange  by  competition ;  or 
by  the  proportion  between  the  snpply  and  the  demand  of  each  of 
the  two  commodities.    The  excnangeable  value,  tfaecefore,  of 
'  any  two  commodities  is  liable  to  .vary  with  the  variation  of  four 
circumstancesi  and  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  combinei 
variations  of  alL    These  four  circumstances  are^  the  demand  and 
the  supply  of  the  one  commodity,  and  the  demand  and  supply  of 
the  other.     Whoever  attempts  to  ascertain  the  variation  of  prices 
from  one  kge  to  another,  must,  with  respect  to  every  two  com- 
modities  compared  toother,  take  into  consideration  all  of  these 
four  circumstances.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  exchange- 
able value  of  labour,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  com  or  of  cloth, 
for  example,  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  certain  quantitv  of 
labour,  is  regulated  at  ^1  times  by  the  result  of  the  same  ronr 
circumstances :  the  supply  of  that  particular  species  of  labour 
which  is  in  question, — thedemand  for  that  particular  labour,—- the 
supply  of  the  particular  kind  of  grain  or  ciotli  in  question,— and 
the  clemand  for  that  grain,  or  wat  doth.     All  of  these  circum* 
stances  severally  affect  the  reciprocal  value  of  any  one  kind  of  la- 
bour as  exchanged  for  any  one  kiiid  of  grain,  or  for  any  one  kind 
of  doth.    Let  us  take  for  an  example,  the  labour  of  a  common 
ploughman,  and  estimate  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  quan« 
tity  which  is  understood  to  be  induded  in  a  day's  work,  in  terms 
of  one  particular  species  of  grain,  such  as  oats.    It  is  evident 
that  tlie  quantity  of  oats  given,  in  exchange  £3r  a  day's  labour 
at  the  plough,  will  become  gi^ater,  if  there  is  either  a  diminish- 
ed supply  of  ploughmen,  or  an  increased  demand  for  them,— or 
an  increased  supply  of  oats,  or  a  diminished  demand  for  that 
sort  of  grain.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  pats,  given  in 
exchange  for  a  day's  labour  at  the  plough,  will  become  less^  if 
there  is  either  an  increased  supply  or  ploughmen,  or  a  diminish- 
ed demand  ior  them, — or  a  diminished  supply  of  oats,  or  an  in- 
creased demand  for  that  sort  of  grain.     In  each  of  these  single 
changes,  while  the  three  other  circumstances  remain  p^manent, 
the  change  of  relative  price  will  take  plaqe  as  already  described. 
JBut  two,  or  more,  or  all,  of  the  four  circumstances  may  be  fluc- 
tuating at  one  time ;  and  the  final  result  of  value  will  depend 
upon  tlie  degree  in  which  the  several  variations  cooperate,  o^ 
counteract  the  effect  of  each  other. 

Though  M.  Canard  has  adopted,  in  its  most  unqualified  form^ 
the  error  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  expose,  it  has  not 
led  him  to  any  false  conclusions  in  his  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  prices  are  determined.  _He  appears  to  have  contented 
himself  with  establishing  it  absolutely,  as  an  important  and  fun* 
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^mental  initb  in  political  economy ;  and,  with  an  inconfistenc)r» 
of  which  he  seems  unaware,  proceeds  to  derive  fioin  the  pna- 
ciple  of  mutual  competition  the  Tarious  conciusious  which  hq 
has  arrangedi  in  this  fifth  chiqpter,  on  the  subject  of  prices.  4t 
inay  be  ipferred,  from  the  details  into  which  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  enter,  that  he  has  not  stated  that  principle  in  the  most 
explicit  manner,  nor  developed  all  the  consequences,  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  exchange,  which  it  involves.  The  stvie,  likewise, 
in  which  he  has  presented  the  subject,  is  liable  to  great  objec- 
tion. He  has  thought  proper  to  adopt  the  language  and  forms 
(^  algebra ;  and  several  pages,  and  even  folded  sheets,  are  crowd* 
^  with  characters  and  symbols.  It  is  right  that  our  readers 
should  have  a  specimen  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
work.  Let  the  difieitince  between  the  highest  price  demanded 
by  the  sellers,  and  the  lowest  price  offered  by  the  buyers,  be 
called  L  $  and  let  x  represent  that  part  of  this  difference  i^hich 
£hc  sellers  are  finally  content  to  take  in  addition  to  the  lowest 
price ;  Ij*^x  will  be  that  other  portion  of  the  difference,  which 
die  buyers  finally  succeed  in  retrenching  from  the  highest  price, 
^all  the  desire  of  the  buyers  to  purchase  13,  and  their  conipeti- 
tion  N;  call  the  desire  of  the  sdlers  to  dispose  of  their  goods  6, 
and  their  competition  n.  It  is  evident  that  or,  the  portion  of  the 
difference  that  is  paid  by  the  buyers,  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  desire  and  their  competition;  x  will  tlierefore  be  in 
the  ratio  compounded  of  B  and  of  Nf  or  will  increase  as  B  N. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  other  portion  L  —  x  will  increase  as 
bn.  We  have  thus  the  following  proportion,  x:  BN:  :L — x: 
b  nj  which  gives  the  equation,  lfnx=z  BN  (L  —  x)^  from  which 

B  N 
vc  get  X  =  -^r-r- —  J-—  L»    He  proceeds  Uirough  twenty  pajes 

with  this  calculation,  into  which  a  great  many  more  tcrm«,  as 
weD  as  new  sj^mbols,  are  introtlnced :  But  our  readers,  we  con* 
ceive,  have  already  had  enough  of  it. 

In  its  own  province,  the  peculiar  languar^e  of  algebra  will 
never  fail  to  gratify  those  who  can  appreciate  the  admirable  struc- 
ture of  the  roost  perfect  instrument  that  has  yet  been  invented 
by  man.  But  that  injudicious  and  imskiUu]  pedantry  ought  most 
severely  to  be  censured,  which  divertsan  instrument  from  its  proper 
use,  and  attempts  to  remove  those  landmarks  by  which  the  sciences 
are  bounded  from  each  other.  The  peculiar  forms  of  expres* 
sion,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  modern  analysis,  are 
sanctioned  by  the  facilities  which  they  afford,  both  of  perspicuous 
abridgement,  and  of  prosecuting  a  train  of  investigation  to  new 
and  remote  results.  But  M.  Canard  has  on!}*  translated,  into  a 
langunge  less  readily  understood,  truths,  of  which  the  ordinary 
enunciation  is  intoliigiblc  and  famiiinr  to  nil.     We  \\ill  not  deny 
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Aat  some  brandies  of  political  economy,  especi^jr  those  ^ich' 
relate  to  circulation,  money,  and  the  analysis  of  price,  admit  of 
being  treated  with  a  precision,  which  almost  appronchcs  to  ma- 
thematical exactness.  But  a  subject  may  possess  this  precision, 
without  requiring,  or  even  admitting,  the  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  algebra.  We  would  not  even  exclude  altogether  the  use 
ct  analogies  borrowed  from  mathematical  learning :  they  afibrd 
jnnch  delight  to  those  minds  which  are  habituated  to  pass  occa- 
tionaliy  from  the  vague  conclusions  of  moral  induction  to  the  full 
assurance  of  knowledge  in  the  stricter  sciences.  Both  as  illustra- 
tions, and  as  ornaments,  such  analogies  may  be  introduced  with 
Ae  happiest  effect.  But  the  frugal  and  classic  taste,  with  which 
Becearia  has  interspersed  allusions  of  this  nature,  forms  a  con- 
trast to  the  pedantry  and  profusion  with  which  M.  Canard  haa 
orerloaded  his  composition. 

Tht fourth  chapter  ire2X%qfthe  circulation  ofmonryand  of  credits 
]t  contains  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  leading  propositions 
Upon  that  subject ;  but  none  of  them  are  presented  m  a  new  light^ 
c^  traced  to  any  new  consequences. 

'  In  the^^A  chapter,  which  is^entitled,  on  iht  causes  of  the  increase 
ffnd  the  declitieof  wealthy  he  professes  to  demonstrate,  that  the  pro- 
apisrity  of  states  has  a  necessary  limit ;  that  industry  and  economy 
must  ultimately  ffive  place  to  luxurious  and  wasteful  expense  $  a^d 
that  nations  are  destined,  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  fluctuate  ih  a  series 
of  changes.     The  opinion  is  far  from  being  new  ;  he  has  pUced 
it,  however,  in  a  new  aspect.    The  reverses,  which  are  exhibited 
by  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated  states,  have  siiggested  this 
melancholy  idea,  and,  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  woria  a^  thepfe*' 
iiient,  they  still  give  it  too  much  plausibiTity :  yef,  it  may  be  doubl- 
ed, if  it  DC  not  more  agreeable  to  the  just  rules  of  philosophical 
anticipation,  to  flatter  ourselves  with  a  prospect  of  unchecked, 
improvements  in  opulence  as  in  knowledge,  than  to  acquiesce  fa 
that  mournful  analogy  which  assimilates  the  poKtfcal  fortunes  of 
a  people  to  the  progress  of  individual  Kfc,  and  subject^  to  the  saUi^ 
law  of  necessary  alternation,  the  geological  surface  of  our  planet, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  diversified  inhabitants.     Whichsoever  of 
thes6  conclusions  may  ultimately  be  verified,  one  thing  at  present 
seems  probable,  that  a  just  statement  of  the  moral  and  political 
destinies  of  man  will  involve  a  wide  range  of  complicated  facts, 
smd  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  circumstances  of  his  na- 
ture and  condition.     Upon  this  probability  ak)ne,  we  ^hould  have 
suspected  the  accuracy  of  M.  Canard's  reasonings,  who  compres- 
ses the  statement  into  very  great  simplidty  indeed,  and  resolves 
the  whole  explanation  into  a  sort  of  arithmetical  estimate. 

llic  increase  of  national  wetdth  is  occasioned  by  the  perma- 
Bcnt  excess  of  the  annual  produce  above  the  annual  consump- 
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tioii^  an^  thU  excess  b  determined  hj  the  prevafence  of  economy 
i^ye  extravagance ;  of  the  disposition  to  save  and  accumulate* 
above  the  passion  for  expense.  When  a  nation  is  in  this  active* 
healthful,  and  flourishing  condition,  it  gains  from  all  other  na« 
tions,  according  to  M.  Canard,  an  annual  balance  of  trade  pro- 
portioned  to  the  surplus  of  its  produce  above  its  own  consump* 
tion.  This  balance  must  ultimately  be  paid  in  the  precious  me* 
tals;  and  the  increase  of  money,  instead  of  beinff  received  into. 
the  channels  of  circulation  by  an  augmentation  of  prices,  is  in-^ 
vested  as  an  additicm  to  productive  capital  or  stock.  In  this* 
however,  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  limit.  In  proportion 
as  the  balance  of  trade  increases,  the  competition  of  capitaiista 
gradually  lowers  the  rate  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  profits  of. 
stock.  But,  in  proportion  as*tbe  rate  of  interest  and  profit  is 
lowered,  there  is  the  less  temptation  to  employ  surplus  wealth  in 
the  shape  of  capital ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  greater  tempta* 
tion  to  spend  it  as  revenue.  The  augmentation  of  national  wealth 
has  a  constant  tendency,  therefore,  to  discourage  the  spirit  of 
accumulation,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  expense.  The  lat» 
^r  must  ultimately  become  predominant  over  the  former  $  the 
annual  consumption  will  then  exceed  the  annual  produce ;  tha- 
balance  of  trade  will  be  permanently  unfavourable ;  and  the  na« 
tion  will  be  impoverished  and  ruined,  in  a  progression  exactly 
the  converse  of  that  by  which  it  had  previously  attained  to  wealth 
and  grandeur.  Thus,  according  to  our  author,  the  gradual  di- 
minution of  profits  and  interest  is  at  once  the  effect  of  increase 
iiu(  riches,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  that  growing  expenditure 
which  swallows  up  all  riches ;  and  thus  nations  are  represented 
as  if  fiited  to  revojve  for  ever  in  a  circle. 

Before  pointing  out  the  fiillacy  of  this  piece  of  reasoning,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise,  that  an  author,  whp 
4ppeart  conversant  witn  the  most  recent  improvements  of  politic 
cal  science,  should  assume  the  reality  of  a  balance  of  trade ;  moro 
emecially  as  the  supposition  does  not  form  an  indispensable  part 
Of  his  argument  That  decrease  in  the  interest  of  money  and 
the  rate  of  profits,  which  he  views  in  so  singular  a  light,  mi^ht 
sorely  take  place  in  a  country  which  confined  itself  to  its  own  in- 
land trade,  studiously  avoiding  the  relations  of  foreign  commerce. 
And  there  is  no  absurdity  in  believing  that  the  balance  of  pro- 
duce and  consumption  might  lean  either  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  a  kingdom  bounded,  as  Berkeley  has  supposed,  by  a  brazen 
wall  of  a  thousand  cubits.  There  is  no  need  of  a  balance  of  fo* 
reign  trade,  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  in  order  to  realize  tliat 
surplus  of  ihe  annual  produce,  which^  in  a  thrivinfr  country,  is 
added  to  the  mass  of  accumulated  stpck.  The  addition  is  made 
bv  an  actual  distribution  of  this  surplus  amonir  the  industrious 
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Classes  of  the  people:  for  the  only  difference  between  what  he 
now  denominates  accumulation,  aiid  what  we  strictly  call  con* 
gumption,  is,  that  the  consumers  are  different ;  being,  in  tke 
one  case,  totally  unproductive  of  value,  and,  in  the  other,  rq>la<> 
in  or  what  they  consume. 

If,  in  the  foregoing  argument  of  M.  Canard,  it  w^e  true,  that 
the  lowering  of  pronto  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  far* 
ther  investment  of  capital,  it  would  not  be  a  just  inference,  thata 
prcgt'cssive  decline  of  national  wealth  must  ensue.  We  should 
only  be  warranted  to  infer  this,  that  the  increase  of  national 
wealth  had  a  maximum:  that  there  was  a  point,  beyond  which 
the  amount  of  capital,  productively  employed,  coula  receive  no 
augmentation.  Every  accession  ef  wealth  to  the  nation,  over 
and  above  that  amount,  would  be  spent  and  consumed  as  reve- 
nue^ because  there  was  no  temptation  of  profit  to  employ  it  in 
the  form  of  stock :  But  that  amount  of  capital  would  still  be 
maintained,  because,  up  to  that  point,  there  was  an  adequate  pro- 
15t  derived  from  it.  There  \^ouid  be  no  diminution,  therefore, 
of  the  national  capital,  and  nd  progressive'  decline  of  wealth. 
The  annual  produce  and  annual  consumption  would  be  equally 
balanced  ;  the  condition  of  the  people  woilld  be  stationary. 

But  it  is  very  far  from  being  true,  thfet  the  diminution  of 
profits,  which  originates  in  an  increased  competition  of  capitals, 
operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  farther  investment  of  capital. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  author  appears  to  have  misled 
himself  through  the  reasonings  of  the  present  chapter.     Com- 
petition unquestionably  regulates  profits,  as  well  as  the  odier 
elements  of  price.     But  the  only  reason  why  an  ihcreasi^d  com- 
petition lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  is,  that,  in  consequence  of 
an  enlarged  capital,  the  amount  of  profits.  Upon  the  whole,  is 
increasecH     A  greater  quantity  of  stock  draws  a  larger  siim  oP 
profits;  that  is,  the  motive  to  invest  capital  increases  with  the 
increase  of  capital.     An  augmentation  of  the  stock,  which  is  pro- 
ductively invested,  is  followed  by  a  fall  in  tlie  rate  of  profit;  only 
because  the  actual  profits,  as  now  extended,  admit  of  being  a- 
bridged,  without  destroying  the  motive  to  continue  that  invest- ' 
ment.     And  this  fall  of  the  rate,  instead  of  causing  a  diminution* 
in  the  amount  of  profits,  is  itself  only  an  effect  of  these  profits' 
having  previously  been  increased,  and  i%,  in  fact,  no  more  tlian  a 
return  towards  their  former  amount.     After  a  reduction  of  the ' 
rate  has  taken  place,  it  mav  be  said  that  the  motive  to  employ  a 
certain  specific  sum  is  less  than  it  was.     But  that  forms  no  objec- 
tion; because  the  reduction  can  only  take  place,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  are  such,  that  the  stock  of  all  the  ca* 
pitalists  has,  upon  an  average,  received  a  proportionate  augmen- 
tation.   That  augmentation  arises  out  of  an  excess  of  the  annual 
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produce  above  eonioiiiption,  which  depends  upon  natural  habita 
of  industry  and  economy^  and  niu$t,  of  course,  difiiise  an  increase 
equably  amon^  the  various  individual  ci^itals,  of  which  the  na- 
tional  capital  is  composed.  * 

The  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  in  general,  or  of  any 
particular  nation,  do  not  permit  us  to  anticipate  a  period  at  which 
the  enlargement  of  productive  capital  can  be  supposed  to  attain 
a  maximum^  Such  is  the  re-action  of  expense  and  reproductioift^ 
upon  each  other,  that,  in  order  to  define  that  maximum  in  gene- 
ral terms,  it  would  previously  be  necessary  to  assi^  the  ultimate 
limit,  both  of  produce  and  of  consumption.  But  the  prolific' 
Tirtue  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  efiective  powers  of  industry,  the^ 
numbers  of  the  human  species^  as  weU  as  the  multiplication  of 
luxurious  wants,  have  each  of  them  a  range  of  possible  exten*^ 
aion,  which,  to  our  apprehension,  must  be  pronounced  indefinite. 
.We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  sixth  chap-* 
to*.  It  is  entitled,  General  Paint  of  Fiew^  and  is  occupied  with 
long  auflbcating  parallel,  between  the  circulation  of  merch  an- 
ise and  money,  in  opposite  currents  or  canals,  and,  what  is  held 
to  be  perfectly  similar,  the  circulations  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood  in  the  vascular  system.  It  is  a  simile  of  about  twenty  pa- 
Ms,  and  is  introduced  to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  by  the 
following  expressions. 

'  On  a  vu  ci-dessus  Tespece  de  similitude  qu'il  y  a  entre  la  circu** 
lation  du  sang  et  celle  da  travail.  Prolongeons  cet  apergu  autant 
qiCi  petit  s^ftendre^  et  analysons  tous  les  traits  de  ressemblance  qu'il 
y  a  entre  ces.  deux  especes  de  circulatioD.  II  est  n^cessaire  aupara- 
vaut  d'exposer  le  tableau  de  la  circulation  du  sang. '  p.  107* 
.  An  Dttence  of  sucb  magnitude,  against  all  the  rules  both  of 
taste  and  of  scientific  method,,  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  anim- 
adversion, being  quite  unprovided  for  in  the  criminal  code  of 
criticism.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  remarking, . 
that  scarcely  any  subject  has  been  nk>re  unfortunately  exposed  to 
injudicious  analog}*,  than  that  of  the  circulation  of  money.  This 
very  title,  indeed,  involves  a  false  metaphor.  In  an  article  of  our. 
former  Number,*  we  pointed  out  a  singular  mistake,  into  which 
X)r  Smith  has  been  led,  by  admitting  certain  figurative  expres- 
sions  into  his  reasonings,  with  regard  to  paper- money.  Another 
proof  occurs  at  present  to  our  recollection,  of  the  folly  of  in* 
dulging  in  tliese  analogies,  however  briefly  they  may  be  stated. 
Dr  Smith,  in  hi%  Wealth  of  Nations,  calls  money  *  the  great 
wheel  of  circulation, '  and  paper- money  '  a  new  and  less  expen* 
fiive  wheel. '  Mr  Hume  says,  in  his  Political  Discourses,  *  mo* 
ney  is  rnme  of  the  wheels  of  trade ;  it  is  the  oil  which  renders 
ihc  motion  of  tbe  wheels  more  smooth  and  easv. ' 
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.  Ih^  sffomtk  chflpler  tn^U  ol  SUiie$  in  tkiir  nnOual  rdaiiomi 
Jt  QOHtainB  *  tolerably  distinot  MMdgmeat  of  those  reAMmingt 
and  illus]|^ti<m8t  by  wbidi  Dr  Sfskith  baa  exposed  the  errors  of 
ilie  mercantile  sytem.  We  mean  to.  $ay»  that  it  is  immediately 
abridged  frOffl  the  Wealth  of  Nations  i  though  M.  Caaard  makes 
no  a<£nowledl^Bient  of  this.  It  was  with  much  pkasiire  that  wa 
fcund  those  hbei^  aad  enlightened  raaxims,  with  respect  to  the 
loreign  re]atioi»  of  commerce,  in  a  work  which  has  been  ssnc* 
tioned  by  the  approbation  t>f  the  National  Institute.  At  the  pie« 
sent  important  crisis,  the  prevalence  of «such  views, .  among  dm 
leading  statesmen  of  France,  might  prove  of  permwent  and  es« 
aentia]  benefit  to  the  world4 

'  In  the  first  part  of  the  eighth  chapter,  the  tiik  of  which  is 
Tajpoiian,  be  professes  to  res<dve  very  clearly  the  question  pnipca« 
^  by  tlie  Institute,  to  which  he  givea  a  decided  nc^attvcw  Ha 
endeavours  to  show,  that  taxes  cUffiise .  themsdtas  equallv  oirer 
ilQ  the  dii&rent  branches  of  revalue,  on  whatever  branch  thcg^ 
may  nominaUjr  be  imposed  i  and  whether  they  are  levied  at  tte 
source  of  revenue  or  upoi^  ^^eosMmption*  But,  of  this  propositioiiy 
he  has  not  presented  any  pfoof  which  to  us  app|an  satisfactory. 
He  explains  his  argument  by  stating  a  ease.  jHm  roit  of  hmd, 
heassua}€a|  is.settied»  like  we  price.q£.any  oommodi^,  by  tha 
i^procal  competition  of  the  landlord  or  seUsri  and  of  urn  farmer 
orbuyer.  If,  at  the raomeat  whatt  they  ai^  abmit  to  coiMinde  a 
bargain,  the  state  imposes  a  tax  upon  raut»  tksir  reciprocal  com*' 
petition  will  sdll  operate  in  suah  a  anaBBer  thi^  this  tax  will  be 
eqoallynshared  betv^een  the  two*-  What  is  Irae  of  the  tsn^ord 
and  brmer,  is  true  of  all  persons  in  thoyehrtioa  ef  birrar  and 
seller;  and  every  tax,  affiyting  ihe  siri^iect  of  sale,  wiH  be  mo 
portioned  between  them,  whemer  it  be  nomimdhr  imposed  om 
the  one  or  upon  the  other.  But  if  this  holds  witti  regard  (o  a 
single  buyer  and  a  single  seller,  a  little  consideration  wiH  satisfy 
us,  that  it  must  hold  equalfy  with  regard  to  a  suceessioa  of  maa^ 
buyers  and  severs  i  and  whether  the  tax  be  imposed  apoR  dieon« 
ginal  seller,  or  upon  the  first  eoiisume%  or  upon  any  one  of  the 
intermediate  purchasers,  it  will,  in  all  eases,  be  propoitioBsfiy 
paid  l^  idl.  Now,  diis  argument  is  cerlaidy  erroneoos ;  inas- 
much as  it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  Am,  the  contract  be* 
.  tween  a  proprietor  of  land  and  his  farmer  is  exactly  of  the  same 
land  with  a  bargain  about  any  vendible  commodity.  The  con- 
trary of  this  is  a  pcMUt  very  clearly  ascertained ;  and  about  which 
even  those  writers  are  agreed,  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  pro- 
ject of  a  territorial  impost;  and  who  deny,  most  confidently,  the 
ultimate,  incidence  of  taxes  upon  the  neat  produce  of  land.  The 
rent  which  accrues  to  the  landlord,  is  all  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce, howeyer  great  or  however  smaU  it  may  be,  which  remaina 
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ifter  the  whole  stock  or  expenses  of  die  jGu'iner  are  replaced, 
gether  with  their  profits  at  th^  usual  rate.  The  whole  effect  of 
oompetittcm  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is,  that  he  shall  draw  no 
less  than  this  surplus  i  the  whole  eflect  of  conlpetitibn  on  the 

Sirt  of  the  iarmer  is,  that  the  landlord  shall  draw  no  more, 
ttt  what  the  amount  of  that  surplus  may  be,  depends  neither 
upon  the  landlord  nor  the  fanner,  but  upon  die  fertility  of  the 
•arth  and  the  bounty  of  nature.  When  a  tax,  therefore,  is  im* 
posed,  which  direcdy  affects  the  bargain  betweeh  these  two  par^ 
tiest  it  ne^rcfk*  can  be  shirired  between  diem }  because  the  fttrmer 
alresdy  derives  no  mote  (tokat  the  land  than  the  replacement  of 
his  stock,  with  its  necessary  profits :  any  patt-of  the  tax  that  ha 
night  be  supposed  to'pky  #bidd,  iiy  tifutb,  form  an  a^itional 
advance,  finr  which  it  would  bk  necessary  that  be  should  be  re- 
tebursed.  The  whole  tax  is  a  oerfaki  annual  expense,  a  certain 
portion  of  capital  annually  advanced,  the  whole  of  which  must 
De  rephced  ont  of  the  annual  reproduction,  before  the  suiplus 
or  nJBarproduce  can  be  set  aside  for  the  hmdiord.  Instead  ot  be^ 
iag  shared  between  him  and  the  fi^roMr,  it  is  wholly  deducted 
from  that aurplos ii%ich' <&ili>titutes  Aerewt 

We  are  rathei(^  indined  to  believe,  that  the  satne  train  of  rea« 
aDiiin^,  wMdi  thus|mve»  that  att  taxes  on  land  are  paid  by  the 
proprietor  alone,  requires  very  littfe  eactension^  hi  order  to  lead' 
wa  to  a  more  gehei^loanchmioiri  that  ail  taJcea  whatever  ultimate* 

E)n  tlie  neiA  «tti-|dtt»  of  die  annual  rmrodiiction.  The  ar* 
t,  pef4ians,  hae  not  yet  been  stateatn  such  a  fofrm  as  M 
\o  room  ioT  objection  i  bat  tbb  proposition  appears  to  us 
the  niterest  appitoximation  to  tmdi,  that  liaayet  be^  offered  up- 
OQ  thid ailtgect^  h  Ibmii  a'necbssary  piAt,  as'mdst  of  our  read- 
ers mast  be  aware,*  of  the  svstem  maintained  by  the  followers  of 
Quesmd  f  but,  in  the  eieamtnatibn  of  thaf  system  by  itsr  ahtago- 
nists»  and  evien  in  the  Slnstration  of  H  by  itr  most  intellif|[ent  ad^^ 
mirers,  ahn^  of  distinetioik  has  not  ahrays  been  sufidentfy  mark- 
ed between  the  thecNredcal  condudon,  or  flertend  feet,  of  the 
idtimate  incidenoeof  taxes^  and' the  practieaT  scheme  of  a  direct 
territorialtaxw  For  ourselves,  we  will  confess,  that,  while  we  en« 
tertain  more  than  doubts  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  the 
latter,  we  have  very  little  hesitatioli  as'  to  the  truth  of  the  former* 
At  any  rate  the  one  is  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  other  ;> 
for,  in  proceedii^  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  that  project^ 
ether  principled  and  views  of  political  economy  must  be  brought 
into  consideration.  Though  taxes  are  fioaHy  paid  out  of  the  neat 
produce,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  expedient  that  they  should  be 
drawn  from  it  circuitonsiy  than  directly :-  because  the  productive* 
nesa  of  a  tax  is  not  tlie  only  circomstance  to  which  a  wise  stat4*&- 
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man  will  attend ;  and  because  it  is  not  quite  denioBstratedi  dutti 
d  circuitous  tax  must  be  less  producUive  t%an  a  direct  one. 
.  But  although  the  territorial  incidence  of  ail  taxes  does  not «»» 
pear  to  suggest  necessarily  a  direct  impost  upon  land,  which  is  the 
great  practical  tenet  of  the  economists,  it  is  intimately  and  neces-- 
sarily  connected*  with  their  great  theoretical  tenet,  as  to  the  source 
of  national  riches.  Tliese  two  positions^  indeed,. are  involved  im 
oacb  other  ;  or  rather  thty  may  be  said  to  form  twoTiewsof  thei 
same  general  fact,  one  oi  which  presents  it  indirectly.  Reflect- 
ing upon  this  circumstance,  of  the  logical  relation  that  apparent* 
ly  subfrists  between  these  two  assePtions^  it  has  sometimes  struck 
us  as  a  sort  of  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  economt-t 
cat  theory,  that  each  of  them  had  separately  presented  itself  to 
F< fleeting  minds,  long  befc^re  the  £Vench  philosophers  bad  incor^ 
porated  them  together  in  a  systematic  demonstration.  It  may: 
be  said  of  all  great  and  permanent  discoveries,  whidi  haive  nt^ 
folded  the  operations  of  natuve,  that  some  occasional  gleams  o£ 
light  broke  out  from  time  to  time,. before  the  fuU  truth  was  re-^ 
vcalcd.  The  whole  history  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci^- 
ences  forms  a  continued  illustration  of  this  remark,  tior  does  it 
feil  to  be  trne^in  those  branches  of  knowledge  whidb  are  supposed 
to  present  a  less  appropriate  field  of  discovery.  In  the  pniloso* 
phy  of  mindv  foP  example,  the  great,  fact  of  association  was  ob» 
sc^rely  perceived  by  Hobbes,  and  even  by  Aristotle;  the  true 
theory  of  abstract  signs  was  almost  in  possession  of  the  scboolmenr 
Some  of  the  French  grammarians  had  nearly  approadied  that  inte» 
resting  fact  in  the  history  of  langnagewhich  Mr  Home  Tooke  has 
the  fuU  merit  of  having  ascertained :  And,  not  to  multiply  instan- 
ces too  much,  the  two  great  discoveries  by  which  Mr  £[nme  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  havecSlected  such  a  memorable  revolution  in  me- 
taphysics, the  correct  ainalysis  of  our  ideas  of  cause,  and  the  pt^ 
eise  limitation  of  our  knowledge  of  external  substances,  may  be 
traced,  the  former  in  the  writing  of  Barrow  and  Aquinas,  the 
latter  in  the  sceptical  system  of  Democritus.  The  political  eco- 
nomist might  adduce  similar  instances  from  the  history  of  his  sci<* 
ence.  1  hat  doctrine  of  commercial  freedom,  the  rapid  progress 
of  which  sheds  so  much  lustre  on  the  enlightened  practice  of  the 
present  age,  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Fenelon,  secluded,  at 
a  vast  distance  from  the  vulgar  details  of  business,  in  the  retreats- 
of  literature  and  religion.  By  a  still  more  remarkable  coincidence^, 
the  same  truth  was  distinctly  apprehended  and  zealously  maintain* 
ed  by  Sir  Dudley  North,  *  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  practical 
occupations  of  trade,  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  system  was 

'  *  We  allude  to  a  very  remarkable  .passage  in  the  l^e  of  Lotdk 
Keeper  Guildford,  by  Roger  North,  p.  107. 
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loudly  UTid  sncceBsMh  recommend^  to  all  the  tegiKkttir^s  of 
£uTope^  botii  by  mei^cnants  and  by  speculative  eeoridmistli.  That 
pYineip^,  with  r^ard  to  the  primary  and  essential  source  of 
wealth,  the  elucidation  of  which  has  given  political  economy  ft 
new  fc^rm,  or  ratbey  first  gave  a  strict  scientific  form  to  that  sub- 
jeot,  has  been  detected  in  some  obscure  authors,  whose  names 
and  writings  are  ibow  only  sought  after  on  account  of  this  casual 
anticipation :  It  is  likewise  stated  in  a  much  more  remarkable 
manner  by  a  piKitoiK>pher  of  antiquity,  whose  name  once  exercise 
ed  a  de^iodc  authority,  and  whose  writings  have  for  some  tinid 
sunk  into  anmerited  neglect.  *  The  curious  fact  also  which  sug- 
gested these  reflections,  that  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  all  taxes 
uf)on  the  neat  produce  of  fetnd,  was  very  distinctly  perceived  by 
Mr  Locke.  It  may  be  considered,  we  have  already  said,  as  a  sort 
of  presumption  for  the  truth  of  the  economical  theory,  that  die 
two  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  are  intimately 
comseeted  with  each  other,  had  thus  separately  and  independently 
oeeurredtothemost  cultivated  understandings,  by  which,  in  for* 
mer  times,  the  relations  of  political  economy  were  examined. 

The  most  correct  and  r^ular  demonstration,  therefore,  of  the 
territorial  incidence  of  taxes,  would  consist  in  a  deduction  of  that 
evidence  on  which  the  fundamental  principle  of  Quesnai's  system 
exists.  As  the  full  development  of  this  analysis,  however,  would 
occupy  a  larger  space  than  is  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the  pre* 
sent  article,  we  shall  present  the  subject  in  an  iridirect  form^ 
which,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined,  maybe  bette!^ 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  intend  to  show,  .that, 
in  tne  celebrated  treatise  of  Dr  Smith,  though  diat  author  denies 
the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxes  upon  land,  the  principles  which 
he  has  established  involve  this  conclusion.  That  Smith  did  not 
precisely  distinguish  the  real  import  of  the  economical  system,  is 
now  confessed,  we  believe,  even  by  those  ii^ho  figree  with  him 
ia  rejecting  it.  We  are  further  satisfied  that  he  derived  a  much 
larger  portion  of  his  reasonings  from  them,,  than  he  himself  per- 
haps recollected ;  that  his  principles  on  the  formation  attd  distri- 
bution of  national  riches  approttched  more  nearly  to  those  of 
Qaesnai,  than  he  was  himself  aware ;  and  that,  to  have  recog- 
nised an  enlire  caincidence,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  tohavtf 
followed  out  Ills  iiiialysis  a  few  steps  farther. 

In  th.it  :!Musiiii^,  but  not  very  instructive  part  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  which  treats  of  taxation,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  first 
p!:ice,  that  no  tax  can  fall  upon  the  wages  of  labour  j  though 
even  advanced  by  the  labourer,  it  nrust  be  replaced  to  him  by 
his  employer,  and  is  therefore  finally  paid  eithiT  out  of  the  pro-fw 
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flit  of  stodcy  or  <mt  of  the  rent  of  land.  It  is  brther  adnkted^ 
that  no  tax  can  fid!  upon  the  profits  of  stock :  Though  advaneed 
bv  die  employer  of  stock,  it  must  be  replaced  to  him,  dtfaer  by 
the  oonsumcrs  in  an  augmented  price,  or  by  the  hndk>rd  in  » 
diminished  rent,  or  by  the  monied  capitalist  in  a  diminished  rate 
ef  interest  But  the  interest  of  monc^  diflRers  in  no  respectfirom 
die  immediate  profits  of  stock;  it  is  predsdly  of  the  same  nature^ 
and,  in  the  operations  of  national  woJth,  is  governed  by  the  same 
rales.  AS  taxes,  therefore,  whether  imposed  up<m  the  wu^es  of 
tsbonr*  or  upon  Uie  profits  of  stock,  are  nnaUy  paid,  either  mr  the 
consumers  in  an  increase  of  price,  or  by  the  landlord  in  a  cnmi- 
nution  of  rent  Now,  the  consumers  compose  the  whole  pmuk- 
tion  of  the  state  $  they  can  only  pay  taxes,  as  they  pay  all  the 
odier  parts  of  price,  out  of  their  respective  revenuesi  imd  these 
revcnnes  must  be  derived  from  wages,  from  profit,  or  firom  rent. 
Bat  no  taxes  can  ultimately  fall,  either  on  profit  or  on  wages  ^ 
wherefore  those,  which  are  levied  on  consumers,  are  all  iddmate* 
ly  paid  from  rent.  We  are  thus  led,  firom  the  admissiona  of  Dr 
omidi,  to  conclude,  that  all  taxes,  however  levied,  are  finally  in* 
ddent  upon  the  neat  produce,  and  are  ultimatdy  paid  by  the 
landlord  either  in  a  diminution  of  his  rent,  or  in  an  increase  of 
the  wages  and  prices  which,  out  of  his  actual  rent,  he  distributes 
among  the  other  classes  of  the  community* 
-  The  remainder  of  M.  Canard's  eighth  chapter  is  occupied  with 
a  disquisition  on  the  best  form  of  taxation,  andontheefiectswith 
vihich  every  new  tax  is  accompanied  upon  the  genial  system  of 
circulation*  The  observations  which  compose  this  disqutsitiony 
though  in  our  opinion  fiindamentally  erroneous,  will  be  nsefid 
in  sc^gesling  to  the  reader  several  points  of  view,  firom  which 
die  theory  of  finance  may,  with  advantage,  be  considered.  The 
euthoi^s  conchaaionsy  however,  are  all  derived  from  that  principle 
of  the  equal  difiusion  of  taxes,  on  which  we  have  alreaay  stated 
our  omnion.  It  has  conducted  him  to  several  results,  iriiidi, 
thoum  bf  no  means  new,  are  very  different  firom  the  ideas  in 
which  the  most  judicious  writers  on  finance  iqppear  at  present  to 
ecquiesee:  such  as,  that  the  most  expedient  taxes  are  those  iriiid^ 
m  imposed  upon  the  necessaries  or  the  poor ;  that  in  whalever 
manner  a  tax  ee  pbcedy  its  effects  upon  the  various  brandies  of 
industry,  and  employments ^of  stock,  wiU  ultimately  adjust  tl^n* 
aeives  in  a  perfect  equilibrium;  that,  until  this  equiiibrinm  is 
nslored,  every  tax  must  be  attended  with  the  various  inoonvcni* 
ences  that  result  firom  an  artificial  derangemeiit  in  the  system  of 
cnmpedtion  and  exchanges ;  and  that,  therefore,  every  old  tax  is 
good,  and  every,  new  tax  pernicious.  Sooseof  these  ^positioni 
anpear  incomistent  with  each  other;  and  ail  of  ^i^m.  might  be 
anowxij  from  various  considerations,  to  be  fidl  of  error,    fiut  it 
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h  unnecessaryy  we  hope»  to  enter  into  a  more  formdi  ronfutar 
tion  of  them»  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  remarks  we  faav^ 
already  made  on  the  princii^  from  which  they  ha?e  been  de^ 
rived  oy  our  author. 

The  lasl  chi^ter  treats  of  the  Rinding  System^  and  presents  » 
mixture  of  judicious  observations,  with  some  very  unsound  mar 
adms  of  policy.    The  practice  of  loans,  pr  anticipations  of  dun 
public  revenue,  is  justified  by  the  expediency  of  distributing  unu^ 
sual  advances  over  a  succession  of  years,  both  in  order  to  equalittf 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  to  secure  a  prompt  supply  iipon  oo-^ 
casions  of  emergency.     With  reference  to  tne  practicability  of 
tiie  fiinding  system,  M.  Canard  considers  nations  und^  several- 
diffiarent  points  of  view^r^^^s  territorial,  and  as  commercial  statesf* 
and,  under  each  of  these  two  aspecte,  as  in  a  stationary,  advan-*- 
cing,  or  declining  condition.     For  the  remarks  which  he  kafl^' 
brought  together  in  this  discussion,  we  must  refer  our  readeni  ft» 
the  original  work,  in  which  they  will  derive  some  instruction,  and 
some  amusement,  from  the  geometrical  precision  with  which  ha 
successively  colliders  the  several  cases  in  this  series  of  snpposi* 
tions.    The  most  prominent  and  the  most  objectionable  rf  hie 
positions  is  deduced  from  those  reasonings,  contained  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  of  whiph  we  have  alreadv  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
fallacv.    As  nations,  according  to  him,  may  acquire  a  surplus  of 
wealth  above  what  can  possibly  be  empli^ed  as  eapitai*  and  as  it 
is  this  surplus  which  destroys  the  naticmal  spirit  of  accumulatioii> 
and  undermines  the  national  prosperity,  the  fiuding  system,  olr 
the  art  of  loans,  presents  itsdf  as  a  most  salutary  expedient  for 
absorbing  the  suparfluity,  and,  by  oonsequenoe,  for  retarding  the 
commencement  of  national  decline.    Every  loan,  therefore,  (for 
M.  Canard  cannot  refuse  a  metaphor),  is  a  wholesome  bleedingt 
which  relieves  the  political  body  from  a  plethoric  malady.    And 
he  does  not  scruple  to  deliver  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  it  had  qo^ 
been  for  those  financial  operations,  by  which  England  has  acpu* 
mulated  her  immeasureable  debt,  the  superabundance  of  wealth 
would  long  ago  have  plunged  her  into  that  course  of  decline,  fnH» 
which,  even  in  spite  of  her  fimding  system,  she  cannol^kiiig  be. 
preserved.    After  the  strictures  which  we  formerly  made  tn  the' 
principle  from  which  these  conclusions  are  derived,  we  deem  it- 
unnecessary  to  ofler  any  further  repetition  of  them.  They  appear  - 
a  match  to  any  of  the  speculative  follies  to  which  the  national  debr 
has  given  birth.    When  we  consider  at  once  M.  Canard's  attach^ 
ment  to  professional  forms,  and  bis  unquestionsble  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  we  may  reasonably  be  siir« 
prised  that  these  consequences,  on  the  subject  of  the  fundin|^sj|s»> 
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tem,  did  not  strike  him  a^  a  reduciio  adabsurdum  of  his  theofyt 
vilh  regard  to  the  necessary  decline  of  national  weal^. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  leave  this  work  with  a  fav/)urable  im« 
pression,  it  is  less  from  any  permanent  utility  which  wc  conceive 
It  to  possess,  than  from  the  specimen  it  affords  of  tl^e  talents  of 
the  author.  He  shows  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  eco* 
nomical  speculations,  than  has  always  appeared  in  the  books  that 
have  recently  been  brought  to  this  country  fropi  France, — though 
we  have  found  it  necessary,  on  several  occasions,  to  point  outer* 
rors  which  more  accurate  reading  vi^ould  have  enabl^  him  to  a- 
void.  There  is  also  a  considerable  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the 
turn  which  he  has  given  to  certain  discussions ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  his  peculiar  mode  of  con.sideriug  them  has  conflicted 
him  to  any  new  results,  or  has  enabled  him  to  make  any  additior^ 
to  our  stock  of  political  truths.  Some  advantage,  however,  is 
gained  by  a  careful  and  even  miniite  examination  of  suph  publi* 
^tions ;  because  we  are  forced  to  recur  to  our  first  principles, 
and  to  undertake  a  scrutiny  of  tb^  propositions  in  whigh  we  have 
formerly  acquiesced.  By  bequeiit  retrospects  of  tl^is  kind,  W9 
^e  placed  in  firmer  possession  of  the  discoveries' that  have  been 
made;  and  the  boundary  of  our  real  acquisi^iops  is  more  accu- 
rately delineated.  It  has  been  th^  aim  of  the  turegoing  criticism 
to  assist  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  examine  ii^ 
this  strict  manner^  the  memoir  of  M.  Cauard. 


Art.  XVI.  TAe  Pq^erian.  t^eofure  on  t/ie  Theory  of  Li^ki  and 
Colours-  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.  R  S.  Professor  of  Nur 
tural  Philosophy  of  th^  Hoyal  Institution.  (Froio  Phikao* 
phical  Transactions  for  1802.     Part  }.) 

A  s  this  pappr  contains  nothing  whiipb  deserves  the  name,  ei- 
4^  ther  of  experiment  or  discovery,  and  as  it  js  in  fact  desti- 
tute of  every  species  of  merit,  we  should  have  allowed  it  to  pas§ 
liunong  the  multitude  of  tho^e  articles  which  mpst  always  find 
admittance  into  the  collections  of  a  Society,  which  is  |>le4B^ 
to  publish  two  or  three  volumts  every  yef^r.  The  cljgiiiiie^ 
pf  the  author,  and  the  title  of  Bakeri^in  t^ccture  wb^Ji  is  pre- 
fixed to  these  lucubrations,  should  i^ot  have  saved  |liem  from  i^ 
place  in  the  ignoble  crowd-  But  we  have  of  late  observed  li^ 
the  physical  world  a  most  unacppuotabie  predilection  for  vague 
hj'pothesis  daily  guiniu^  ground  \  and  we  are  mortified  to  see 
that  the  Royal  Society,  torgctfui  of  tiiose  improvements  iu  scierce 
to  which  it  owes  its  origm,  and  neglecting  the  precepts  of  its 
fpcst  illustrious  members,  is  noW|  by  the  publication  of  such) 
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■paperSt  giving  the  countenance  oF  itsliigh  authority  to  dangcr- 
40US  relaxations  in  the  principles  of  physical  logic.  We  wrsli  to 
^aise  onr  feeble  voice  against  innovations,  that  can  have  no  other 
•^ect  than  to  check  the  progress  of  science,  and  renew  all  those 
vritd  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Bacon  and  Newton  put 
to  flight  from  her  temple.  We  wish  to  recal  philosophers  to  the 
strict  and  severe  methods  of  investigation  poitu&J  out  by  the 
transcendent  talents  of  those  illustrious  men,  and  consecrated  by 
their  astonishing  success;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  take  the  firit 
<^>portunity  that  has  been  presented  to  us,  of  calling  our  readers* 
•attention  to  this  mode  of  philo^phizing,  which  seems,  by^  the 
litle  of  the  paper  now  before  lis,  to  have  been  honoured  widi 
more  than  the  ordinary  approbation  of  (he  Council. 

The  author  of  this  paper  introduced  himself  to  the  literary 
^orld,  by  a  few  desultory  remarks  upon  a  theory  which  he  ap- 
•peared  to  think  new,  but  which  had  been  previously  exposed  and 
refuted — the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens.  S')on  after  this, 
lie  retracted  his  opinion ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  he  ngain  brought 
it  forward.  -  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  has  once  nii»re 
abandoned  it ;  but  we  seriously  recommend  to  him  a  due  reflec- 
tion upon  the  fiict,  in  the  history  of  his  opinions  which  we  have 
just  now  stated.  Let  it  teach  him  a  becoming  caution  in  the pulx-^ 
UccUivn  of  his  theories.  A  discovery  in  mathematics,  or  a  suc« 
cessful  induction  of  facts,  when  once  completed,  cannot  be  too 
«oon  given  to  the  world.  But  as  an  hypothesis  is  a  work  of 
fancy,  useless  in  science,  and  flt  only  for  the  amusement  of  a  va< 
-caxii  hoar ;  as  its  excellence  depends  upon  its  simplification  and 
agreement  with  every  fact  that  can  occur ;  as  it  requires  con- 
tinual polishing,  touching  and  retouching,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  phenomena,  the  inventor  comes  precisely  under  that  descrip- 
tion of  persons  to^vhom  the  Roman  satirist  uttered  those  memo- 
rable injunctions,  *  Sape  vertas stylum* — and  *  Nmium premaUir  in 
annum.*  To  justify  the  apparent  severity  of  these  {jcricturc?,  we 
^uote,  in  the  author*8  own  words,  a  few  specimens  of  his  vibra- 
tory and  undulatory  mode  of  reasoning. 

In  the  present  paper,  page  4r3,  we  meet  with  the  following 
aentence. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  recal  here  the  assent  which  I  wai  in- 
duced to  give,  at  first  sight,  to  a  late  author, '  Vide  PhiL  Trans, 
Jar  1800,  p.  28. 

And,  in  another  paper  of  Dr  Young  in  this  very  volume,  we 
meet  with  the  following  piissage,  poge  t^93. 

'  The  colours  of  mixed  plates  sugp^ested  to  me  an  iJea,  which,  it 
appears,  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  dispersion  of  colours  by  re- 
fraction, more  simple  and  satisfactory  than  that  which  I  advanced  in 
the  Luc  £akerian  lecture.  *  i 
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And  again,  in  pageS95,  tiiereis  another  coirecticm  or  niodifi*' 
datibny  as  bur  author  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  another  gnppositkia 
in  the  same  paper.  It  is  d^cu(t  to  argue  with  lui  author  whos^ 
mind  is  fillea  wlt^  a  median)  of  so  fidcje  and  yibratory  a  natnte. 
Were  yre  to  take  the  trouible  of  refuting  Iilnr,  he  might  tdl  na^ 
.*  My  opinion  is  changed^  and  Ihfpoe  abandoned  that  hypaikesis:  but 
*  here  ii  another  for  i^ou.*  We  demand,  if  jljie  world  of  science^ 
which  Newtoh  oiice  iHuininated',  is  to  be  as  changeable  in  ita 
modes  as  the  world  of  taste,  which  is  directed  by  uie  nod  of  # 
ViUy  woman,  or  a  pampered  fop  ?  Has  the  Roydl  Society  do* 
graded  its  publications  into  bulletins  of  new  and  fashionable  theo- 
jries  for  the  ladies  who  attend  the  Royal  Institution  ?  Proh  pv- 
dor !  Let  the  Professor  continue  to  amuse  his  audience  with  a^ 
endless  variety  of  such  harmless  trifles;  but,  in  the  name  of  Sci- 
ence, let  them  not  find  admittance  into  that  venerable  repodtoij 
-which  contains  the  works  of  ^ew^on,  and  Boyle,  and  Cavendish^ 
and  Maskelyne  and  HcrschelL 

These  remarks  lead  us  to  observe,  that  perpetual  flucttiati<xi 
and  chan^  of  ground  is  the  common  k>t  of  theorists.  An  hvpor 
thesis  which  js  assumed  ftom  a  fanciful  analogy,  or  adopted  nrom 
i^sdpparent  capacity  of  explaining  certain  appearances,  must  al» 
ways  be  varied  as  new  facts  occur,  and  must  be. kept  alive  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process  of  touching  and  retoucning,  of  sue* 
cessive  accommodation  and  adaptation,  to  which  it  originally  owed 
its  puny  and  contemptible  existence.  But  the  making  of  an  by» 
pothcsis  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  truth.  It  is  a  mere  sporting 
\vith  the  subject ;  it  is  a  sham  fight,  which  may  amuse  in  the  mo- 
ment of  idleness  and  relaxation,  but  will  neither  gain  victories  over 
prejudice  and  error,  nor  extend  the  empire  of  Science.  A  mere 
theory  is  in  truth  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  merit  of  every 
kind,  except  that  of  a  warm  and  misguided  imaginatioii.  Itd^ 
monstrates  neither  patience  of  investigation,  nor  rich  resourceaof 
skill,  nor  vigorous  pabits  of  attention,  nor  powers  of  abstractiUfj 
and  comparing,  nor  extensive  acquaintance  with  natui^*  It  is  the 
unmanly  and  unfruitful  pleasure  of  a  boyish  and  prurient  imagi- 
nation, or  the  gratification  of  a  corrupted  and  depraved  a|>pe(|te» 

If,  however,  we  condescend  to  amuse  ourselves  iii  this  m'annbr^ 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  the  entertainment  shalf  at  least 
be  of  the  right  sort — that  the  hypothesis  shall  bef  so  consistent 
with  itfecif,  and  so  applicable  to  the  fkcts,  as  not  to  reqaire^per* 
petual  mending  and  patching — that  the  chiM  which  we  sMifl  to 
play  with  shall  be  tolerably  healthy,  and  not  of  the  puity,  Mddy 
nature  of  Dr  Young's  prcductions,  which  have  scarcely  slitfinfiia 
to  subsist  until  the  fruitful  parent  has  furnished  us  with  a  new 
litter ;  to  make  way  for  which^  he  knocks  on  thie  bead,  or  miDr^ 
'barbarously  exposes  the  first.  ..»..*      .    x... .» :.  i* 
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Our  readers  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  name,  of  Euler. 
Ther  probably  know  also  how  inadequate  his  success  as  a  nar 
tural  philosopher  was  to  sustain  the  high  fiime  whicb  his  ma^'i^ 
matical  achievements  had  jgamed  to  him.  1}is optical  hjpotbeias 
pf  vibrations  has  been  tmiversally  rgected  since  the  moment  r  it 
was  first  puUished*  But^  in  an  evil  hour»  it  fell  in  Dr  Young's 
way,  some  time  during  the  year  1800;  and,  that  it  did  not  li^t 
in  a  barren  place,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  from  the  X>octolr 
having  alresidy  produced  no  less  than  three  huge  papers  upon  ii« 
The  omect  of  tne  one  now  before  us,  as  well  as  tne  author's  no* 
tions  of  philosophizing,  may  be  conveniently  gathered  from  the 
following  passage. 

'  The  object  of  the  present  dissertation  is- not  so  much  to  propose 
any  opinions  which  are  absolutely  new»  as  to  refer  some  theories  which 
4iave  been  already  advanced,  to  their  or^;inal  inventors,  to  support 
them  by  additional  evidence,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  great  number 
of  diversified  facts»  which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  obscurity, 
-Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to  produce  a  single 
new  experiment ;  tor  of  experiments  there  is  already  an  ample  store, 
which  are  so  much  the  more  unexceptionable,  as  they  must  have  been 
conducted  without  the  least  partiality  for  th^  system  by  which  they 
will  be  explained*  Yet  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  will  be 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  that 
system  with  the  multifarious  phenomena'of  nature* ' 

We  read  this  passage  without  much  emotion,  unlef»  perhaps 
jwe  might  be  inclined  to  pity  the  misguided  pursuits  of  an  inge- 
pious  man,  who  seems  to  have  systematized  into  a  sort  of  theory 
^e  method  of  wasting  time.  The  following  passage,  however, 
^cited  somewhat  of  a  livelier  interest* 

*  A  more  extensive  examination  of  Newton's  various,  writings  has 
fhown  me  that  he  was  in  reality  the  first  th^t  suggested  such  a  theo* 
ry  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  maintain;  but  his  own  opinions  varied  less 
Irom  his  theory,  than  is  almost  universally  supposed }  and  that  a  varie- 
ty of  arguments  have  been  advanced,  as  if  to,  confute  him,  which  may 
be  found,  nearly  in  a  similar  form,  in  his  own  works,  and  tt^is  by  no 
Jess  a  mathematician  than  Leonard  JEulery  whose  system  oflight,.  as 
far  as  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  was  either,  or  might  have  been,  |irh<>lly 
borrowed  from  Newton,  Hooke,  Huygens^  and  Malebranche;^.  ~ 

Those  who  are  attached,  as  all  may  be  with  the  greatest  jas* 
tice»  to  eveiy  doctrine  which  is  scampied  with  Newtonian  t^piro^ 
hatkuit  will  probably  be  disposed  to  bestow  on  these  considera- 
tions so  much  the  more  of  their  attention,  as  they  aj^iear  tp , co- 
incide more  nearly  with  Newton's  own  opinions*     '.'..-   \    ' 

A  little  farther  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Doctor's  .pa- 
per has  convinced  us,  that  he  is  as  little  scrupulous  4n  hJs»9)io- 
tatiops,  as  in  his  tlieorics  *,  that  he  dcligbu  a>^  n^uch  (9^ j^vflmafi 
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ftothotity,  as  to  torture  a  Cict;  and,  according  to  kis  nsnalinbra* 
tory  method,  after  a  »«ccoi)d  examination  of  the  Newtoniaii  writ* 
ings,  has  changed  the  i)|iuuou  whu:h  his  first  perusal  gave  kin  of 
their  signification.  A  ^iiii  farther  examinatiuD  of  those  difficolt 
and  8ul)iiaie  specuiat li  >ns  of  a  real  philosopher,  will  makp  the  Doo* 
tor  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  theory,  and  induce  kim  to 
abandon  the  Eukrian  hypothesis,  if  he  continues  to  admit  it  on 
the  supposition  of  its  beii^g  stamped  with  Newton's  authority. 
Whilst  we  state  this,  we  are  far  from  mieaning  to  admit  the  crite- 
Mon  of  authority  appealed  to  by  our  author.  We  hold  the  high- 
est authority  to  be  of  no  weight  whatever  in  the  court  of  Reason | 
and  we  view  the  attempt  to  shelter  this  puny  theory  under  the 
sanction  of  great  names,  as  a  desperate  effort  in  its  defence,  and 
^  most  unwarrantable  appeal  to  popular  prrjudice.  But  n'>thing 
can  be  more  manifest,  than  ibat  Dr  Young  grossly  mistakes  the 
epinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  order  to  obtain  the  apparent  saDC-* 
tion  of  his  authority  for  his  theory.  In  what  light  that  modest 
and  cautious  philosopher  viewed  the  hypothesis  of  an  ether,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  in  inir  last  Number.  *  It  ia 
evident  from  nis  own  words,  which  we  have  there  quoted,  that 
the  existence  of  this  medium  is  only  stated  by  him  as  a  vague  hy- 
pothesis, which  deserved  no  credit,  unless  for  ita  applicability  to 
a  few  facts.  If  the  most  elaborate  theory  had  been  detailed  by 
Newton  upon  this  subUct,  still  it  would  have  become  Dr  Young 
to  have  considered,  whether  Newtim  ranked  it  among  bis  propo- 
sitions or  his  queries ;  whether  he  [ilaoed  it  among  uiose  thing! 
which  he  gave  as  proof,  or  amongst  the  hints  which  he  threw  out 
for  further  investigation.  Now,  it  will  be  observed,  that  almost 
all  die  quotations  made  bv  Dr  Young  are  from  the  queries  sob^ 
joined  to  the  Sd  l)ook  of  the  Optics :  A  kw  only  are  taken  from 
\is  earlier  paperb  in  the  Philosophical  IVansactions ;  none  are  to 
be  fo.und  in  the  Prmcipia  $  and  the  only  UKntion  of  such  a  thing, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Optics,  is  accompanied  with  an  ex« 
press  caution  against  believing  that  thb  i»!  given  as  any  thing  but 
a  mere  hypothesis,  intended  to  assist  the  imagination  nf  tbose 
who,  as  Newton  obs«Tves,  can  conceive  nothing  without  sock 
suppositions. 

Let  us  attend  to  tlie  concluding  words  of  the  Principia,  where, 
talking  of  this  hypotlutis,  he  says,  *  Ntque  adest  suffUntH^  ropia 
expenmcfUf/fWf}^  qiiibu^  Ir^fs  act to^'Um  h^u^  spnittis  accurate  de^ 
ierminari  d  denwuUrari  deUni.*  Lib  5*.  SehoL  Gen.  in  the 
same  piemonbic  passage  he  tells  ns,  hypotheses  noik^ngo  ;  icume^ 
tajphysine  wu  phydcay  sey.  qtmlUaium  acaiUut  um^  ieu  i»  chanica  in 
jJulosopkii  cxiict  t  meniali^  ioctun  noti  kubeni.    And  in  the  Introducr 
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^on  to  tbe  Qneries  ip  tbe  tbird  book  of  tbe  Optics,  he  tells  iis^> 
that  he  leaves  them  a$  nmteriaU  far  further  search  to  at/iers.  It  i» 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  wider  difference  thaja  that  which 
subsists  between  the  philosophy  of  Newton  and  the  philosophy 
of  Dr  Young*  While  the  former  utterly  rejects  hypotheses,  and 
^serts  tbat  our  stock  of  facts  upon  the  subject  of  the  ether  is  in^^ 
sfifficiept ;  the  htter  says  that  we  have  enow  of  experiuients  and 
^lat  we  only  require  to  have  a  stock  of  hypotheses.  Newton, 
proposes  Queries  for  the  investigation  of  his  successors.  De 
Young  clauns  the  inheritance,  and  vainly  imagines  that  he  ful- 
Qls  this  destination,  by  ringing  changes  on  these  hypotheses;  ar- 
guing from  them,  as  if  they  were  experiments  or  demonstrations^ 
twistmg  them  into  a  partial  coinciaence  with  tbe  clumsy  ima- 
ginations of  his  own  brain;  and  pompously  parading,  what  New-!> 
ton  left  as  hints,  in  a  series  of  propositions,  with  ail  the  afiecta-v 
tion  of  system.  After  all,  it  may  be  said,  Newton  amused  him- 
splf  with  hypotheses,  and  so  may  Dr  Young.  Admitting  that 
tlia  Doctor's  relaxations  were  the  s^ime  with  his  predecessor's,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  Queries  of  Newton  were  given  to- 
the  world  at  the  close  of  tlip  most  brilliant  career  of  solid  disco- 
very, that  any  mortal  was  ever  pern^itted  to  run.  The  sports 
in  which  such  a  veteran  might  well  be  allowed  to  relax  his  mind, 
are  mere  idleness  in  the  raw  soldier  who  has  never  fleshed  hi& 
sword ;  and  though  the  world  would  ga^e  with  interest  upon  e- 
very  such  occupation  in  tbe  -former,  they  would  turn  with  dis- 
gust from  the  forward  and  idle  attempts  of  the  latter  to  obtrude 
upon  them  his  awkward  gambols. 

We  shall  add  but  one  remark  upon  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  the  idea  of  an  ether,  thrown  out  at  random  by  8ir  Isaac 
Newton,  has  the  smallest  affinity  with  the  clumsy  theory  of  Euler, 
and  of  his  eonimentaior  Dr  Young.  After  demojistrating  the 
properties  of  the  rays  of  light  considered  as  hard  and  minute  bo^* 
dies,  in  order  to  explain  the  theory  of  vision,  and  the  colours  of 
tliicic  and  thin  plates,  or  to  show  bow  the  law  of  the  fts  disco* 
yered  by  induction,  might  be  fancifully  resolved  into  a  still  mora 
general  law  without  any  inductiou— he  amuses  himself  by  con- 
jecturing ho.w  the  rays  of  light  would  act  upon,  and  be  alfccted 
by,  an  etherial,  subtile  medium,  were  the  existence  of  such  a 
fluid  ascertained.  Tbat  the  concession  of  such  an  Existence- 
would  enable  us  to  resolve  a  variety  of  facts,  apparency  anoma- 
lous, into  one  general,  and  uniform,  and  sufficiently  simple  law^ 
no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt,  who  has  read  the  passages  ia 
which  this  fanciful  supposition  is  pursued  by  that  great  genius-^ 
great  even  in  his  most  plavful  relaxations.  But  the  clumpy  hy- 
pothesis of  Euler  and  Dr  Young  is,  that  the  etlier  itself  constitutes 
P^ht ;  and  their  object  is  tp  t^yist  the  facts  into  some  sort  of  an 
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agreement  witli  whst  they  conceive  might  be  the  laws  of  this 
fluid.     From  BtichaduU  invention,  nothing  can  be  expected. 
It  only  removes  all  tiie  difficulties  under  which  the  theory  of 
light  laboured,  to  the  theory  of  thig  new  raedium,  which  assumea 
its  place.    It  is  a  change  of  name ;  it  teaches  no  truth,  reoon- 
riles  no  contradictions,  arranges  no  anomalous  facts,  suggesta 
no  new  experiments,  and  leaos  to  no  new  inquiries.     It  has  not 
even  the  pitiful  merit  of  aiFording  an  agreeable  play  to  the  &ncy» 
It  is  infinitely  more  useless,  and  less  ingenious,  than  the  Indian 
theory  of  the  Elephant  and  Tortoise.     It  may  be  ranked  in  the 
aame  class  with  that  stupid  invention  of  metaphysical  theology^ 
whidi,  in  ord^  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  supposed 
the  in4ependei]^  existence  of  an  evil  spirit;  or  that  other  nol*^ 
Me  contrivance,  which,  to  explain  the  power  of  the  Deity  ove^ 
inatter,  ingeniously  supposed  tnat  aA  matter  was  the  Dei^. 
-  Having,  in  general,  stated  our  opinion  of  tlie  merit  whicbthe 
iheory  may  be  allowed  to  possess,  and  endeavoured  to  diow  that 
i(^ds  no  support  whatever  from  the  Newtonian  writings,  we 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  entering  into  any  further  ar^ 
gatnent  upon  the  paper  now  before  us.    ^he  Doctor  supports 
what  he  ispleasedf  to  call  his  propositions,  partly  by  loose  aad 
Strained  reasoning,  partlv  l^  reference  to  the  demonstrations  ta 
be  found  in  otherauthors.     0y  a  singular  6gure  of  speech — ^a  sort 
of  license  which  we  presume  is  peculiar  to  the  dealers  in  hypo- 
theses, the  Doctor  refers  to  an  unpublished  work  of  his  own,  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Yoimg^s  Syllabus,  *    By  a  still  more  singular  con- 
descension, -  he  tells  t(S|  in  p.  48,  that  it  would  be  invidious,  with- 
out necessity,  to  enumerate  all  the  unsurmountable  objections  to 
tlie  Ndwtonisn  theoiy  of  light;  and  although  he  insinuates  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  but  a  sorry  philosopner,  and  that  he,  Dr 
Youngs  has  suddenly  otherthrown  his  system,  he  candidly  adraitflf 
that  ^  Isaac  was  a  tolerably  good  maker  of  experiments. 

We  take  our  I^ve  of  this  paper,  with  recommending  it  to  the 
Doctor  to  do  that  which  he  himself  says  would  be  very  ea^y ; 
namely,  to  invei^t  various  experiments  upon  this  subject.  As, 
however,  the  season  is  not  favourable  for  optical  observation,  we 
recommend  him  to  employ  his  winter  months .  in  reading  the 
Optics^  and  some  of  the  piainer  parts  of  the  Principia^  and  then 
to  begin  his 'Orperiments  by  repeating  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  former  of  these  works.  If,  after  that,  the  making 
of  discoveries  and  building  of  systems  should  appear  as  ea^  as 
he  seems  at  present  to  think  it,  he  may  proceed  to  apply  the. 
skill  which  he  has  learned,  with  that  caution  which  becomes  a 
true  philosopher ;  and  give  the  results  to  the  world  with  a  nq 
kss  becoming  modesty,  of  which  the  Newtonian  writings  ma^ 
))ave  aUbrded  him  the  most  sigi^al  examples, .  ' 
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Art.  XVIII.  Ah  Account  ofsmne  Cases  of  ike  Production  of  Co* 
lours  not  hitherto  described.  By  Thomas  Yoiingy  M.  D.  Sec/ 
(From  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1802.    Fftrt  II.)         * 

»  * 

WE  are  sorry  to  find  that  Dr  Young  is  by  no  means  more  sQc« 
cessful  in  making  observations  and  experiments,  than  in 
Ibrming  systems.  The  new  case  of  colours,  which  be  affects  to 
have  discovered,  has  been  observed  a  thousand  times ;  and  he  haa 
only  the  merit  of  giving  an  absurd  and  contradictory  exfdanatioa 
of  it.  Thev  are  the  colonred  images  which  appear  to  surround, 
a  luminous  Dody,  when  a  hair  is  interposed  near  the  eye.  The. 
Doctor  says,  that  they  arise  from  the  interference  of  two  por- 
tions of  light,  the  one  reflected  from  the  fibre,  the  oUier  bending 
lonnd  its  opposite  side.  How  this  could  ever  produce  colour,  we 
have  not  sufficient  fancy  to  discover  i  but  this  we  know,  that  it  la 
miuhematically  impossible  for  any  portion  of  light  to-  bend  found 
one  side  of  a  hair,  so  far  as  to  cross  the  shadow,  and  intc^fer«t 
with,  or  come  near  the  light  reflected  from,  the  other  side.  Ib« 
deed,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  re-flectiou  in  this  case.  For  any  re^. 
flection  would  manifestly  carry  away  the  %ht  to  a  very  different 
quarter.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to  talk"  of  fle}:^>il  i  for  hovr 
•aonkl  it  happen  that,  according  to  the  Doctor's  own  aCCdlT'^ir 
(page  S88.),  a  black  hair  did  not  produce  the  appearance  ?  The 
JJoctor's  singular  explanation  should  wp^Xy  to  this,  as  well  as  any 
other  hair.  In  fact,  these  images  are  produced  by  re&8Cti<Mi » 
and,  accordingly,  any  opaque  boidy  is  incapable  of  forming  Uiem. 
The  observation  in  page  SS9,  we  have  reason  to  think  accurate^ 
that  the  fringes  or  images  extend  across  the  image  of  the  han*« 
dilated  by  indistinct  vision.  This  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
luiy  idea  of  reflection  or  flexion ;  it  will  applv  to  refraction  owh. 
Now,  Dr  Young  seems  altogether  to  have  K>rgot  that  there  la 
auch  an  operation  as  refraction :  for  he  ascribes  the  halos  in  the 
atmosphere  to  inflection  among  the  particles  of  water.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  light  must  be  refracted  in  passing  through  these  p«r«- 
tides ;  nor  has  this  ever  been  doubted  since  the  days  of  the  fiunons 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro. 

We  are  next  presented  with  some  observations  upon  what  the 
Doctor  calls  the  colours  of  mixed  plates.  These  are  certain 
fringes  produced  by  the  interposition  of  air  or  water  between 
plates  oi  glass.  Why  this  should  be  reckoned  a  new  case,  and 
dupiified  with  a  peculiar  name,  when  it  is  only  an  inelegant  form 
of^the  Newtonian  experiment,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. It  is  referred,  however,  to  what  the  Doctor  calls  hie' 
*  general  law  of  irUerference ;*  a  part,  he  says,  of  the  unduiatory 
^stem.  He  tells  us,  page  ^93,  that  he  predicted  the  appearance 
of  a  whitcj  instead  of  a  black  spot»  if  a  medium  of  a  middle 


/density  bistween  that  of  the  true  siuTOandififf  mediu  weiw  medl 
by  reflected  light.  He  adds,  that  he  verified  this  prediction  in  & 
manner  which  be  announces  with  no  small  pomp. 

*  And  I  hsTCy  *  says  he,  *now  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  I  liave 
ftiHy  ▼erifled  this  ^diction,  by  interposinyit  a  drop  of  ofl  of  sassafeii 
l^tween  a  prism  of  fiint  glass  and  a  lens  of  crown  glass :  the  centzal 
ipot  seen  by  reflected  light  was  white*  and  sttrroundcd  by  a  dark  ring* 
fc  is,  howerefy  necessary  to  use  some  force,  in  order  to  prodnoe  u 
contact  sufficiently  intimate  ^  and  the  white  spot  diffsred,  even  afr 
fast*  in  the  same  degree  from  perfect  whiteness,  as  the  black. qpot 
usually  does  from  perfect  blachiess.  * 

Can  anv  thing  be  more  evident  than  that  tUs  appearance  ia 
precisely  the  one  described^  at  least  a  doaen  of  dmes^  in  thre.Op^' 
tics  ?  When  two  optic  glasses  are  sently  pressed  npon  mot  an*' 
other,  we  are  told  by  Newton  that  me  point  of  contact  it  ifrkke^ 
iurrottndcd  with  a  dark  ring;  the  same  appearance  happens,  wiiSK 
a  thin  plate  of  water  is  viewed  by  reflected  light.  In  such  eaie^ 
a  greater  pressure-makes  the  rings  of  ooloars  emerge,  by  altering 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  $  and  a  idll  greater  degree  ofpressmre^* 
by  rendering  the  plate  thinner  and  thinner,  produces  bIadc->* 
ttcss :  Vide  Optics,  B.  ii  part  1.  Obs.  1.  &  4.— Indeed^  the  ft«& 
uriovds  that  strike  our  eye,  upon  turning  to  this  celebrausd  indno* 
tion  of  facts,  are,  ^  J^exi  to  tkepeUueid  eerdra^  sfot^  succeeded^*  ft& 
Obs.  4.  parag.  ^.  That  it  should  not  be  perfectly  white,  we  maj^ 
^ifiily  expect,  ,when  wo  consider  that  some  of  tne  Kght  is  trans* 
xpitted  by  a  diin  plate,  in  the  same  manaer  as  total  Uackness  ia 

S evented  by  the  partial  reflection  which  takes  jdaee  from  th^ 
innest  sort  of  plate.  The  two  appearances  are,  in  fiict,  pm-' 
cisely  the  same.  For  the  same  spot  which  appears  blackish  by  rt^ 
fl^ected»  is  found  to  be  whitish  by  transmitted  lights  and  vicg 
versa. 

From  what  he  calls  i  he  prismatie  analifiisf  the  Doctor  espbiiiia> 
the  blue  colour  of  the  lower  part  of  a  candle  flame.  The  foBow^ 
ing  sentence  contains  a  singuUr  specimen  of  confusicta^  and  d^ 
\ague  reasoning. 

*  We  have  only, '  says  he,  <  to  suppose  each  particle  of  tdlotr  to  be^~ 
at  its  flrst  evaporation,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  produce  the  $ame  ef« 
feet  as  the  thin  plate  of  air,  at  this  point,  .where  it  is  about  one  ten« 
thousandth  of  an  ineh  in  thickness^  and  to  reflect^  or  perhaps  rad>er 
transmir,  the  mixed  light  produced  by  the  incipient  combastion  around 
it ;  and  we  shall  have  a  light  completely  resembinig, ' .  &c«  p.  896* 

The  colours  of  flame  are,  it  appears  to  us,  suscqitible  of  the 
moi»t  satisfacti^y  explanation,  from  the  doctrine  oFthe  difliH-ent 
flexibility  of  light  now  universally  admitted.  The  least  retrangi* 
Ue  rajfs  being  the  most  flexible,  are  most  stron^^iy  attracted^  and 
adhere  with  greatest  force  to  those  of  the  iiiflammable  bQciy»  or  of 
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Jke  oxygen^  wfaklMVar  w^  tiip|k>ie  to  be  die  otfjo^iv  of  (he  I%b| 
given  out  during  combatlion.  When  the  appUcalion  ot*  hcti(^ 
and  the  union  oTtbe  oxvg^ti^  precipitates  the  iight»  it  h  obviiHia 
ibait  those  particles  wfll  be  first  giren  oul,  which  adhered  with 
Ae  feast  force :  tberefofe  the  colour  of  the  flame  will  first  be  ¥io" 
let  or  blue.  A  greater  farce  will  drive  off  the  yellow  and  greeti 
tiisOf  aod  the  flame  will  then  assume  a  colour  coAiposed  of  a  mix^ 
ture  of  these  fiire,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  and  veliow.  Lasf 
of  aU,  bv  a  still  greater  h?Bt,  those  particles  will  be  disengaged 
which  acmere  the  most  strongly,  namely,  the  orange  and  red  i 
and  the  flame  will  now  assume  a  colour  which  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  all  the  seven,  diat  is  to  say,  white,  in  which  the  y^ 
low  predominates.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  simple  explana-* 
lion  of  this  interesting  phenomenon,  of  which  the  colours  of  th0 
aaodle-flame  form  a  particular  case.  We  have  no  objection  to 
submit  to  the  jpidgment  of  our  readers,  whether  Dr  Yoang's  so^ 
lutiott  or  ours,  is  the  most  entitled  to  their  favour  $  and  shall  at 
present  conclude  with  remarking,  tliat  ourexplanation  will  apply 
tb  the  difiereut  colours  of  flame  produced  by  difierent  mixiures» 
^  the  barytic  salts,  which  tinge  flame  red — cupreous  salts^ 
which  give  it  a  green  and  blue  colour — nitrates^  which  tinge  it 
yellow  and  red ;  and  also  to  the  predominance  of  particulate 
permanent  tinges  in  the  flames  of  certain  combustible  bodies. 
As  bodies  of  different  odours  always  reflect  and  transmit,  most 
copiously,  the  rays  that  produce  these  colours;  so,.it  may  perhaps 
be  found,  that  the  gei^ral  law  of  relative  flexit^ility  receives  mo- 
difications from  the  particular  affinities  between  the  particles  of 
fight,  and  those  of  ninammable  bodies,  as  the  powers  of  gravitaw 
tion  and  adhesion  are  affected  by  the  force  of  elective  attraction. 
A  wide  field  of  discovery  may  thus  be  opeued,  and  our  knQw« 
ledge  infinitely  extended,  of  the  nature  of  the  nnnutc  particles  of 
tidcnes,  and  the  chemical  properties  of  lii^ht. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  review  of  these  articles,  witliout  en<^ 
treating,  for  a  moment,  the  attention  of  that  Illustrious  Bodvy 
which  lias  admitted,  of  late  years,  so  many  paltry  and  unsub* 
stantial  papers  into  its  Transactions.  Great  as  the  services  are 
which  the  Royal  Society  has  rendered  to  the  world,  and  valua* 
bie  as  the  papers  have  beai  in  every  volume,  (not  less  valuable^, 
surely,  nnce  tiie  accession  of  the  present  excellent  President)^ 
we  think  on  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred,  with  feelings 
of  the  warmest  gratitude.  We  only  wish  that  those  feelings 
should  be  unmingled  by  any  ideas  of  regret,  from  the  want  of 
•election,  to  whicn  we  are  aaverting ;  and  that  it  should  ceabt*  to 
ghre  its  countenance  to  such  vain  theories  as  those  which  we  find 
ningiedi  in  this  vohime,  with  a  vast  body  of  important  informa* 
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tionu  The  SodeCy  has,  indeed^  been  in  the  habit  of  wtiititiA  tb«e 
the  troth  and  other  merits  of  the  spetubitions  whidi  it  paUidMa 
nmst  rest  with  thdr  respectiTeaathors;  but  we  areafhod  this  is 
not  sufficient.  *  TheSodetypublishes  these  papers,— meets  fiirthcr 
purpose  of  reading  them^ — calk  them  its  Transactions;  and,  in 
Ikct,  exercises,  in  many  cases,  the  power  of  rdeciing  the  papcn 
which  are  oflered.  It  is  in  vain,  therefiMe^  to  msaivow  a  response 
bility  which  so  many  circumstances  coBcnr  in  fixingL  The  pMBc 
will  always  look  upon  the  Society  as  immediatdy  responsible  for 
the  papers  which  compose  its  Transactions,  unlear,-  indeed,  it 
shtfH  wish  to  be  degraded  into  the  rank  of  a  mere  mechanical  con* 
triTsnee  for  the  printing  of  miscellanies.  We  implore  the  Coun* 
eil,  therefore,  if  they  will  deign  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  our  huio^ 
ble  page,  to  prevent  a  d^radation  of  the  Institution  which  has  so 
long  held  the  first  rank  among  scientific  bodies.  Let  than  re- 
flect on  the  mighty  name  which  has  been  transmitted  to  thua 

*  Clarum  ei  xftnerMk  nomen 
GentihtSf  etfouUwnnctira  quodproderoturiL* 
Such  a  name  may  indeed  shelter  them  in  their  weakness,  and 
make  us  Tenerate,  even  in  the  firailty  of  old  age*  an  Institution 
iDustrious  for  its  ancient  virtue.  But  it  is  impo^uble  to  ward  off 
the  encroachments  of  time,  and  to  renovate,  in  new  achieve- 
ments, the  vigour  of  former  years  ?  It  is  more  honourabic  to 
support  an  illustrious  character^  than  to  appeal  to  it  for  shelter 
and  protection. 


Art.  XIX.  Petri  Camperi  Icanes  Hemiarum.  Editse  a  Sam* 
Thorn.  Saemmering,  Francoforti  ad  Menumiapud  Varrentrapp 
i  Demien     1800.     U  Plates,  Royal  folio.  >  S/.  Ss. 

PftovESSOR  Camper 'was  one  of  the  few  anatomists  who  seem  t0 
hate  perceived  distinctly  the  very  intimate  relation  whidi 
anbsists  between  a  minute  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  and  the  Pa^ 
thdtogy  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Of  this  he  has  given  numer- 
ous proofs  in  his  valuable. wrritings.  His  plates  of  the  human 
pelvis^  published  in  1760^  stiU  remain  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  surgical  anatomy  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The 
reputation  which  this  author  had  so  justljr  acquired  during  his 
lifetime,  by  the  bold,  accurate,  and  scieniiiic  delineations  w  hi» 
peneU,  will  not  suftr  any  injury  from  the  appearance  of  this  post- 
Aumous.  publication. 

In  commencing  the  present  work,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally  the  intention  of  Camper,  to  have  given  the  pathok^  and 
chirargical  treatment,  as  well  as  tlie  anatomical  history  of /fer»r«. 
liis  attention,  however,  had  been  diverted  from  that  object ;  for 
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Im  apff^TS  to  have  proceeded  but  a  little  way^  ereo  in  the  ana-" 
tomiod  description. 

Tii^  only  species  of  Hernia^  delineated  in  these  plates,  is  the 
inguinale  or  Bubonocele;  and  of  this  disease^  besides  the  more  u« 
•ual  appearances.  Camper  has  exhibited  some  Very  curious,  and,  it 
.tvDidd  seem,  by  no  means  uncommon  rarieties.  As  the  merit  of 
the  present  work  restS'Cbiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the  fidelity,  ac- 
curacy and  juc^^^nt,  widi'Which  the  parts  conc^ned  in  Bubono* 
oele  are  represented,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enumerate  the  con- 
tents  of  each  particular  plate,  and  to  point  out  whatever  appears 
to  be  useful  or  new  in  this  graphical  history  of  the  disease. 

Plates  L  &  IL  exhibit  a  view  of  the  abdomen  of  an  ape  {cyno^ 
tephakts)  laid  open,  to  show  the  entrance  of  the  spermatic  vessels 
into  the  upper  and  internal  aperture  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

Fhte  III/  A  view  of  the  origin  of  the  cremaster  muscles  in 
lfae.same:aaifnaly  and  of  their  distribution  on  the  outside  of  the 
iunica  vapnalis^  with  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  laid  open, 
to  show  ue  manner  in  which  this  membrane  Is  reflected  over  the 
it^es*    '       . 

To  a  student  of  hclman  anatomy,  those  three  plates  are  very 
uninteresting.  They  increase  greatty  the  expense,  while  they  add 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  the  present  work.  Plates  of 
this  khid  would  inore  properly  have  had  a  place  in  a  work  on 
comparative  anatomy;  and  we  regret  much,  that,  instead  of  these 
plates*  Camper  had  not  given  similar  views  of  the  parts  cohcem-i 
ed  in  Bubonocele  in  thj  human  subject  $  as  such  a  represcntatioa 
wouM  have  formed  a  more  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much 
more  useful  introduction  to  the  morbid  appearances  delineated  id 
the  present  work,  ^he  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  and  their  relative  connexion  with  the  sur** 
jrounding  parts,  have  never  been  Well  delineated;  and  plates,  ex- 
hibiting the  distribution  and  attachments  o?  the  diilerent  parts  of 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  stiil  remain  a  d^side^ 
ratum  of  no  small  importance  in  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of - 
femoral  hernia.  Camper,  indeed,  has  given  a  view,  somewhat  of 
the  kind  we  require,  in  his  Dewionstrationes  Pathological  plate  h 
fig.  i.  of  the  Felvisi  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  intention,  in*. 
that  plate,  to  represent  the  course  of  the  blood- tessels  and  nerves^ 
in  the  cavity  of  the  Felvis^  rather  than  to  trace  the  spermatic  ve** 
scls  along  their  course  out  of  the  abdomen,  or  to  mark- the  flioni 
common  outlets  of  the  Intestines  or  omentum  in  Hernia.^  ■ 

Plate  IV  4  exhibits  a  vifw  of  a  Hernia  of  the  ririit  side,  colnpli^ 
cated  with  Hydrocele.    Th^  skin  of  the  grohi'  and  scrotum  is  di»« 
sected  off,  and  turned  aside,  to  show  the  dilatation  of  the  abdo* ' 
ininal  ring,  and  the  membrane  into  which  the  cremaster  musclsr 
ii  inscrteu.     A  portion  of  this  membrane  is  removed  at  the  lowet  • 
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part,  to  bring  tbe  hernial  sac  into  view,  where  it  restd  on  the 
tunica, vaginalis,     .  . 

Plate  V.  fig.  1.  The  same  Hernia  as  in  Plate  IV.  with  the 
parts  dissected,  so  as  to  show  the  mouth  of  the  hernia]  sac,  and 
the  situation  of  the  spermatic  and  epigastric  vessels.  It  is  by 
marking  precisely  the  situation  of  these  vessels  with  regard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sac,  that  Camper  has  given  to  this  plate  no  com- 
mon degree  of  value.  The  epigastric  vessels  are  seen  passiiifi;  a- 
long  the  posterior  part  to  the  mtemal  angle  of  the  sac,  where 
they  are  reflected  upwards,  to  be  distributed  on  the  Rectus  mus- 
cle. — This  view  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  would  have  pleased  us  still 
more,  had  it  been  entirely  from  within,  and  had  it  exhibited  die 
jjarts  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  their  connexion  and" 
relative  situation.  Fig.  2.  of  this  plate,  a  very  useful  little  dia- 
gram, to  show  still  more  distinctly  the  course  of  the  epigastric 
arteries  behind  the  mouth  of  the  Hernial  sac,  and  at  the  same* 
time  behind  the  spermatic  vessels.  This  situation^  Camper  re- 
marks, occurred  in  all  the  subjects  he  dissected. 

Plates  VI.  and  VII.  The  Farietcs  of  the  abdomen,  cut  and 
turned  downwards  on  the  right  side,  so  as  to  brin^  into  view  the 
course  of  the  epigastric  vessel  on  the  Rectus  muscTe,  and  the  en* 
trance  of  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  upper  and  internal  aper^ 
ture  of  the  abdominal  ring.  On  the  left  side,  a  scrotal  hernia  ii 
shown,  with  the  integuments  removed,  so  as  to  bring  the  sac  in- 
to view,  over  which,  at  the  upper  part,  the  external  pudica]  ar- 
tery is  seen  passing.  The  distribution  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres* 
covering  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  is  extremri/ 
,  well  represented  in  this  plate^  together  with  the  share  which  thesef 
ftbres  have  in  forming  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  external 
aperture  of  the  ring,  and  in  producing  the  stricture  in  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia^  • 

Plate  VIII.  fig.  1 .  The  same  Hernia  as  in  the  fornier  plate, 
but  with  the  parts  more  dissected.  In  the  subject  from  whicb 
this  plate  is  taken,  a  variety  occurs  in  the  situation  of  the  qier- 
matic  vessels,  with  regard  to  the  Hernial  sac.  While  the  vat  de*^ 
ferens  runs,  as.  usual,  at  the  back  and  inner  part  of  the  sac,  the 
spermatic  vessels  are  seen  separated  from  this  vessel,  and  running 
on  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  th^  sac.  Fig.  2.  a  similar  view, 
from  a  difierent  subject;  in  which  the  situation  of  the  spermade 
Tcssels  and  vas  deferens  is  reversed  j  the  vas  deferens^  in  this 


h^ng  before,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  behind,  the  hernial  sac 
From  the  appearances  in  these  two  figures,  Caihper  very  justly 
infers  that  tne  incision  in  operating  for  Bubonocele  shoulcf  not  b6 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac ;  otherwise,  when  this  dis* 
tribution  of  vessels  occurs,  the  spermatics,  or  vas  de/erenSy  ox 
both,  may  be  wounded  by  the  knife. 
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Flflte  IX.  contains  tiro  figures,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  dis- 
tJpibutioD  of  the  cremaster  muscles  upon  the  cellular  membrane 
itovering  a  Hernial  sac  of  the  right  side.  The  formation  of  the 
stricture  at  the  ring,  from  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurosis^  becomes  stiU  more  evident  from  this,  than  from 
anv  of  the  former  plates. 

Plates  X.  and  XL  The  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles^ 
with  their  tendons,  removed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
to  show  that  the  Hernial  sac  is  a  process  of  the  perit(j?ieu?n^  The 
epigastric  aitery  and  vein  are  seen  coming  from  the  back  part  <^ 
uie  neck  of  the  sac  to  its  internal  angle.  Camper  remarks,  that  he 
had  oAen  observed  the  peritoneum  thickened  and  contracted  in 
the  part  forming  the  neck  of  the  sac ;  so  that  the  strangulation 
seeined,  in  those  cases,  to  have  been  occasioned,  partly  by  the 
stricture  in  the  ring,,  and  partly  also  by  that  in  the  neck  of  the 
sac.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  inspection  of  the  first  figure  in  plate 
XL  that  the  stricture  at  the  ring  may  be  removed,  by  cutting  m 
one  of  three  directions ;  namely,  by  carrying  the  knife  upwards, 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  linea  alba^  inclining  outwards  to  the 
spine  of  the  ilium^  or  inwards  to  the  Iviea  alifa;  and  it  is  equaily- 
obvious,  fi*om  the  inspection  of  the  same  figure,  that  if  the  sur-i 
geon,  in  dilating  the  ring,  carries  his  incision  towards  the  hneef> 
alba^  that  the  epigastric  vessels  would  be  in  hazard  of  being  cut^ 
but  that,  if  the  incision  be  directed  upwards,  or  outwards,  these 
vessels  are,  by  their  local  situation,  secure  from  danger* 

Plate  XI L  exhibits  a  view  of  the  same  Hernia  with  the  two 
former  plates ;  but,  in  this  view,  the  sac  is  raised  and  turned 
outwards,  to  show  that  the  spermatic  vessels  lye  before  the  epi« 
gastric,  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 

Plate  XIII.  contains  two  figures ;  the  first,  representing  a 
Hernia  of  the  right  side,  complicated  with  Sarcocele,  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  groin,  and  the  origin  and  course  of  the 
external  pudicals,  are  more  fully  traced  than  in  any  former  plate* 
The  pudicals  are  seen  coming  off  about  two  inches  below  the 
epigastrics ;  the  arterv  from  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artciy,  and 
the  vein  from  the  saphena.  Camper  imagined,  that  thedivrision 
of  these  vessels  had  often  been  mistakeaby  surgeons  for  a  wound 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  Fig.  2.  of  this  plate  exhibits  a  sketch  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  crural  vessels,  and  of  the  external 
aperture  of  tlie  abdominal*  ring.  One  can  scarcely  view  thfs 
bketch,  without  r^retting  that  Camper  had  no  opportunity,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  of  making  a  careful  dissection  of  » 
case  of  femoral  H^vuo.  Tlie  situation  of  the  crural  ring  below 
the  pillar  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  crural  vessels^  is  most  accurately  represented  ia 
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this  diagriELm.  Wc  were  much  p1ease<l  to  observe  exhibited'  iir 
this  sketch  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  distribation  of  some  of  the* 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  inferior  pillar,,  whieh  we  imagined  had. 
escaped  the  notice  of  former  anatomists.  Camper  has  represent^ 
ed  these  fibres  as  crossing  the  back  part  of  the  external  aperture 
of  the  ring.  In  the  subjects  we  have  examined,  this  appearance 
is  more  evident  in  females  than  in  males;  and  the  peeuliarity 
of  this  structure  serves  obvioufJy  to  strengthen  the  parietes  of 
die  abdomen,  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  q{  Mania  at  thi^ 
part. 

Camper  has  thrown  into  the  10th  and  1  Ith  plates  four  small 
figures  which  illustrate  some  collateral  points  relative  to  Conge- 
nital Hernia  and  Hydrocele  of  the  twiioa  vaginaits^s  but  as  these* 
figures  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  in  an  Essay  whieh  he 
published  on  the  causes  of  rupture  in  new-born  children,  it  b^ 
comes  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  account  of  them  iife 
diis  place. 

Plate  XIV.  contains  figures  of  different  kinds  of  pads  for  her- 
niary bandages.  There  are  none  of  the  contrivances  in  thia 
plate  either  very  new  or  very  useful.  It  seems,  however,  bufc 
just  to  add,  that  the  proper  construction  of  herniary  bandages,^ 
and  the  mode  of  applying  them,  so  as*  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  effect  in  preventing  the  descent  of  Hetnids^  were  points 
npon  which  Camper  hufd  at  different  times  bestowed  much  time^ 
reflection  and  labour. 

From  the  very  full  entnneration  whiek  we  kave  given  of  the 
contents  of  the  Icoties  Hemtarnnif  h  must  be  apparent  to  ever3r 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Bubonocele,  that  the  most 
important  practical  conclusion,  or  rule  of 'conduct,  with  regard 
CD  operating  in  this  disease,  to  which  these  pltites  lead,  relates  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  snnzeon  is  to  make  his  incision  in  di- 
lating the  abdominal  ring.  The  uncertainty  which  has  prevail- 
lid  among  operators  with  regard  to  the  rekthve  situation  of  the 
Epigastric  artery,  and  th^  neck  of  the  Hernial  sac  in  Bubono- 
cele, and  the  very  contradictory  directions  whicVhave  been  giv- 
en, down  to  thd  Present  day,  by  aathors  and  by  public  teachers^ 
as  to  die  course  in  which  the  incision  ought  to  be  made^  in  or- 
der to  avoid  this  artery,  render  thesepostbumous  plates  of  Cam- 
^r  extremely  ^akiable  and  inteiestingr  In  his  Demmtstrationes 
Patkohgiaef  published  in  1760,  Camper  had  indeed  described^ 
ki  the  most  accurdte  manner,  the  situation  of  these  vessels  with 
Regard  to  the  neck  of  the  sac;  and  this  discovery  has  been 
^imed,  so  late  as  1799,  by  an  author,  under  a  borrowed 
name,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  ignorant  of  what 
Catbper  had  written :  but  still  the  point  was  not  made  so  obvi*' 
#n8  to  our  senses,  as  it  is  in  the  present  plates. 
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We  cannot  omit  to  mentioni  that  Camper  has  beendedanto  a 
singular  inconsistency,  by  denying,  in  that  work,  the  possibility 
of  wounding  the -Epigastric  artery  in  dividing  the  neck  of  the 
-aac,  though  some  surgeons  of  great  eminence  had  been  candid 
^enough  to  acknowledge,  that^his^veryfatal  accident  had  actually 
4iappened  in  their  practice.  How  the  possibiiity  of  wouttdiQg 
the  Epigastric  artery  should  have  been  questioned  by  Camper  via 
his  Demonstratianes  Paikologica^  seems  venrnnaccountable;  since 
it  is  not  only  apparent, -from  the  inspection  of  the  present  plates^ 
and  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  were  engraved  before  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  that  this  artery  comes  round  from  the  back 
part  to  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac ;  but  Camper  has  even 
•isivenaplate,  to  show,  that  if  the  incision  be  directed  towards 
the  Hnea  aiba^  the  Epigastric  artery  must  of  necessity  be  divided* 
it  is  also  not  a  little  singular,  that,  in  this  mistake.  Camper  should 
liave  been  copied  by  the  author  to  whom  we  formerly  alludady 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  satis&ed  with  having  taken  from  hiim 
•the  merit  of  a  more  Jvaluable  observattoa. 

Of  the  dtvision  of  the  Epigastric  aytecyon^the  operation  for  Bu- 
bonocele, there  are,  as  has  been  dready  remarked,  several  well 
.authenticated  instances  upon  record  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
'that,  for  one  instance  which  has  been  acknowledged,  many'haye 
occurred  that  have  l^eeu  altogether  overlooked,  if  not  carefully 
concealed.  Bougeqientf  the  .learned  translator  into  French  of 
Richter's  very  valuable  treatise  on  Hernia,  very  justly  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  that  the  cases  of  divided  Epigastric  artery,  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  occurred  to  those  surgeons  who,  in 
dilating  die  neck  of  the  sac^  were  in  t(ie  practice  of  airecting  their 
incision  towards  the  linea  alOc^. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  CamperTs  most  valuable  work, 
we  think  it  right  to  observe,  thatthough  the  relative  situation  of 
the  Hernial  sac,  and  of  the  Epigastric  artery,  be,  in  general,  such 
as  is  r^resented  in  his  plates,  yet  cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
this  situation  is  reversed,  and  in  which  the  Epigastric  artery  is 
placed  on  the  outside,  instead  of  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the 
cac  This  situation,  which  has  been  repeated^  noticed,  occurs 
in  a  variety  of  Bubonocele,  that  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,^ 
been  accurately  described  by  any  author^  a.variety,  in  which  the 
intestine  included  in  its  Hernial  sac,  does  not  enter  into  the  upper 
^nd  internal  aperture,  nor  pass  along  .the  canal  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  but  where  it  appears  to  come  directly  out  of  the  abdomen, 
4it  the  lower  and  external  aperture  of  the  ring.  Tins  case,  which 
iios  been  much  oftcner  observed  than  properly  underiitood,  oc- 
curs, it  is  true,  but  seldom.  Camper,  in  the  essay  to  which  we 
/ormerly  alluded,  mentions,  that  in  opening,  in  1759,  the  body 
^f  aperson  who  bad  been  murdered,  he  perceived  a /^([^/Mtf,  whicfi 
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passed  oat  of  the  abdomen,  betweoi  the  u^^  and  internal  aper« 
ture  of  the  ring  and  the  linea  tdba^  but  which  seemed  to  him  to 
proceed  externally  from  the  ring.  Micbaelis,  in  the  6ixtb  volume 
of  Riditer's  Chirurgische  Bibliutheky  mentionsy  that  he  had  seen 
in  London,  a  preparation  of  Inguinall£?rffia,  in  which  the  Epi- 
gastric artery  was  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
And  Eriich,  in  his  Beobachiungen^  also  mentions,  that  he  had  seoi 
ft  similar  preparation  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Cline.     This  situa- 

.  tion  of  the  artery  had  so  often  occurred  to  Dessault,  that  he  ac- 
tually gives  marks  by  which  to  ascertain  its  existence,  it  is  al- 
most supei-fluous  to  remark,  that,  in  this  .variety  of  bubonocele, 
the  Epigastric  artery  must  necessarily  be  divided,  whcnai  the  inci- 

.  Bion  is  directed  towards  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  If  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  conjecture,  it  was  this  deviation  from  tlie  usual 
course  of  nature,  and  the  casual  division  of  this  artery,  which  has 
occasioned  all  that  diversity,  and  evian  contrariety  lof  opinion, 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  surreal  writers,  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  situation  of  the  Epigastric  artery  in  Bubonocele; 
and,  of  course,  with  regard  to  the  directioin  in  which  the  incision 
ahould  be  made  in  dilating  the  abdominal  jing. 


Art.  XX.  Gtdielmi  Heberden^  Commentarii  de  Morborum  HisiO' 
ria  Sf  Curaiione.  Commentaries  on  the  History  and  Cure  of 
Diseases,    dvo.     Payne.    London,  1802. 

Tt  may  be  ranked  among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
•*•  the  present  age,  that  tne  authority  of  prescription  is  openly 
disavowed,  and  that  inquiry  is  carried  on  without  any  regard  to 
great  names,  or  established  reputation.    That  the  practice  ofmedi'- 
cine  should  partake  of  this  liberal  spirit  of  investigation,  cannot 
surprise  any  one  acquainted  with  its  history ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  regretted  by  any;  since  the  abilities  displayed,  and  the  dis- 
coveries which  are  made,  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improTe- 
ment.     Physicians  no  longer  perplex  themselves  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  of  systematics  and  aecta- 
rists,  but  each  one  is  content  to  read  with  his  own  eyes  in  die 
book  of  Nature,  which  lies  open  before  him.     It  seems  now  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  what  indeed  reason  and  example  might 
nave  taught  us  long  ago,  that  the  science  of  medicine  can  only 
be  improved  by  observation  and  experience,  by  attteding  to  the 
particular  phenomena  in  the  animal  body,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  and  tracing  their  general  laws.     Systems  are  easily  fram- 
ed, and  quickly  multiply :  hence,  in  every  ago,  the  number  of 
theorists  has  been  great,  while  that  of  accurate  observers  has  been 
▼ery  small.    Hence,  we  have  had  innumerable  theories  of  dis- 
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\f  of  theiaction  of  refinedies,  of  digestion,  $epretioQ|  and  other 
fancdcms  in  the  body,  without  their  authors  being  acquainted 
.ivith  the  connexion,  or  successive  series  of  changes  in  any  one 
instance,  all  of  which  they  pretended  to  explain.  The  new  hy- 
potheses which  have  been  proposed,  and  the  old  and  forgotten, 
which  ha^e  been  revived  at  different  periods,  have  all  been  found 
inadequate  to  explain  these  phenomena;  and  they  have  all  had  tlie 
common  characteristics  of  being  unfounded,  or  unintelligible. 

In  o{^)osition  to  theoretical  speculations,  much  has  been  saicl 
on  the  value  of  experietice  i  but  tliis  term  has  been  frequently 
.misapplied.  The  name  of  experience  is  commonly  given  to  that 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  frequent  intuition  of  the  same 
object  If  this  principle  in  the  practice  of  medicine  were  well- 
founded,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  visit  all  the  hospitals  in 
Europe,  to  become  a  good  practitioner ;  and  an  old  nurse  would 
be  preferable  to  an  intelligent  physician.  But  a  distinction  has 
properly  been  made  between  what  is  called  trtie  and  folse  expe- 
rience* The  former  supposes,  for  its  attainment,  an  historical 
knowledge  of  its  object,  a  capacity  tor  observation,  and  a  genius 
to  draw  proper  conclusions  i  whilst  the  latter  consists  only  in 
following  a  blind  routine,  without  reason,  and  without  reflection: 
In  this  respect,  the  enlightened  physician  is  distinguished  from 
the  ignorant  pretender;  and  the  rational  empiric  &om  tlie  mis« 
./chief* working,  contemptible  quack.  Partial  as  we  are  to  facts 
and  observations,  yet  there  appears  to  be  some  danger  in  the  pre- 
sent fiishionable  doctrine  of  inculcating  an  exclusive  attention  to 
them,  by  which  me^ns  we  lose  the  aavantages  of  a  regular  in- 
duction and  legitimate  theory:  and  the  practice  of  physic,  in* 
.  stead  of  being  studied  as  a  science,  will  be  considered  only  as  a 
mechanical  art ;  and  perhaps  only  foDowed  as  a  trade. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  in  which  the  venerable  and  learned  author  has 
given  us  many  valuable  and  useful  observations,  both  general  and 
particular.  Yet  the  utility  of  these  would  have  been  increased, 
if  they  had  been  more,  systematically  arranged,  by  the  execution 
of  that  comprehensive  and  regular  design,  which  the  author  men* 
tions  in  his  preface.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  tliat  this  part 
of  the  work  has  been  left  unfinished :  But  observations  recorded 
with  such  accuracy  and  precision,  as  those  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, are  so  rare  and  important,  that  we  are  highly  indebt- 
ed to  those  who  collect  tliem,  and  can  only  lament  diat  the  nurn* 
ber  of  these  coUcctoi'^is  so  small. 

*  Nee  minimum  meruere  dccuSy  vestigia  Graca 
Atisi  desereret  et  cclehrare  domesticajacta,  * 

These  commentaries  are  published  in  Latin  and  in  Englisbt 
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each  apparbntly  written  by  the  original  author.  In  the  LatiB 
copy,  some  account  is  given  of  Dr  Heberden's  life,  and  abo  a 
dedication;  both  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  English  copy,  and 
jtbis  omission  is  supplied  by  a  preface. 

Most  of  Dr  Heberden's  remarks  on  the  history  of  diseases,  are 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our  best  practical  au- 
thors ;  but  they  are  nowhere  more  plainly  stated,  or  more  free 
from  useless  and  irrelative  matter.  The  remedies  which  he  men- 
lions  are  few;  and  he  bestows  very  slight  commendations  upon 
any.  His  practice,  for  the  most  part,  seems  to  have  been  feeUe 
and  inert,  or  what  is  usually  called  palliative.  His  confidence  in 
the  powers  of  medicine  was  limited,  whilst  he  relied  much  on 
Ithe  powers  of  nature.  When  we  consider  the  situation  in  which 
Dr  Heberden  was  placed,  and  notice  the  class  of  patients  among 
whom  he  practised,  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  his  opinions.  For  the  diseases  among  the  higher  or- 
iders  of  society  are  less  frequent  and  less  violent,  than  amidst 
the  lower  ranks ;  and,  in  the .  former,  a  dietetic  plan  of  treat- 
ment will  often  effect  what  must  l>e  attempted,  and  is  often  pro* 
duced  by  the  powers  of  medicine  among  the  latter.  As  the  plan 
.of  this  work  is  so  general,  it  is  impossible  to  abridge  it,  or  give 
A  conn.ected  view  of  all  its  contents.  A  few  specimens  of  the  an* 
thor's  style  and  reasoning  will  therefore  be  selected,  and  some  re- 
parks  offered  upon  those  points,  where  there  is  room  left  for  a 
difference  of  sentiment. 

In  theirs/  article,  Dr  Heberden  has  given  some  remarks  on 
^  Dietf'  and  the  regimen  to  be  attended  to  in  most  diseases.  Hb 
observations  appear  judicious  and  valuable,  and  form  a  strikii 
/contrast  to  the  absurd  rules  and  hurtful  restrictions  formerly  lak 
4own  by  medical  writers,  who  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  per* 
vert  Nature  by  their  misapplied  attention  to  those  circumstances, 
which  they  characterized  by  the  perverted  appellation  of  Nan* 
naturals. 

Under  the  title  of  *  Ratio  Medendi^ '  we  find  some  observa- 
tions on  the  employment  of  Peruvian  bark  in  inflammatory  dis- 
jCases,  which,  being  somewhat  peculiar,  Reserve  to  be  quoted* 

<  The  Peruvian  bark  Has  been  more  objefked  to  (ban  ^ny  other  of 
thofe  medicines  in  cafes  of  con^derable  inflammation,  or  where  a  free 
expedoration  is  of  importance  \  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  have,  beyond  any 
other  ftomach  medicine,  fuch  a  ftrong  bracing  quality,  as  to  tighten 
the  fibres  ftill  more,  which  were  already  too  much  upon  the  ftretch  in 
an  inflammation  ;  and  its  sflringency  has  be^n  judged  to  be  the  likdy 
means  of  checking  or  putting  a  (lop  to  expectoration.  All  this  appear^ 
/ed  much  more  plaufible  when  tauglit  in  the  fchools  of  phyftc*  than  pn>r 
Jbable^  when  I  attended  to  fact  and  i^xperience.    The  uoqueftiooab]^ 
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safetjand  acknowledged  use  of  the  bark  in  the  wont  stage  of  an  in- 
flammation, when  it  is  tending  to  mortification,  affords  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections  ;  and  I  have  several  times  seen 
it  given  in  the  confluent  small-poz)  without  lessening,  in  anj  degree, 
the  expectoration. '    p.  11. 

This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  general  sentiments  and  experi- 
ence of  our  best  practitioners,  whose  concurrent  testimony  on  the 
bad  effects  of  bark  in  inflammatory  complaints  has  led  them  to  re« 
Knquish  altogether  its  exhibition  in  such  cases.  To  say  that  bark 
is  serviceable  in  the  worst  stage  of  inflammation  when  it  is  tend- 
ing to  mortification,  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  inflammatory  diseases.  Such  are  the  changes 
and  endless  variations  in  the  human  body,  that  a  remedy  which 
is  dangerous  one  day,  may  be  the  most  proper  to  be  administered 
the  next.  If  we  adopted  our -author's  mode  of  reasoning,  we 
might  condemn  bleeding,,  as  hurttul  m  pjitumonia^  because  it  hast- 
ens the  death  of  the  patient  when  employed  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease;  and  we  might  condcmrf  the  employment  of  cold 
water  in  fevers,  because  it  is  injurious  when  applied  during  the 
cold  fit.  The  controversy  respecting  the  identity  of  Scarlatina 
and  Cynanche  Maligna^  seems  now  nearly  decided.     The  most 

general  opinion  is,  that  these  two  states  are  only  modifications  of 
le  same  disease ;  and  oiur  author's  testimony  must  be  considered 
as  no  small  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  that  idea. 

'  From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  scarlet  fever  and  malig- 
nant sore-throat,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  are  both  names 
of  the  same  distemper,  with  some  Ittde  variety  in  a  few  of  the  symp- 
toms :  and  this  opinion  is  confirtned,  by  our  finding  that  they  are 
both  epidemical  at  the  same  time.  Even  in  the  same  familf,  where 
a  number  of  children  have  been  ill,  either  together,  or  immediately 
after  one  another,  some  have  had  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of 
the  scarlet  fever,  and  others  of  the  malignant  sore-throat.  *    p.  28. 

On  the  subject  of  *  Guut^ '  there  are  many  remarks  particu- 
larly interesting  and  important.  Dr  Heberden  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  marking  the  varieties  of  this  singular  afiection^ 
and  he  has  opened  some  new  views  which  well  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  fallowing  observations,  though  inculcating  a  doctrine 
which  is  somewhat  impopular,  appear  just  and  well  founded,  and 
will  be  deemed  important  by  all  unprejudiced  physicians  an4 
patients. 

*  Strong  wines,  and  in  no  small  quantity,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  highly  beneficial  to  gpvXj  persons ;  which  notion  they  have 
rery  readily  and  generally  received,  not  so  much  perhaps  from  a 
reasonable  persuasion  of  its  truth,  as  from  a  desire  that  it  should  be 
true,  because  they  love  wine.  Let  them  consider  that  a  free  use  of 
f  inous  and  spirituous  licjuors  peculiarly  hurts  the  stomach  and  organs 
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«£  iligeuien,  and  that  gout  b  bred  and  fostered  by  those  who  indulgir 
ahemselves  in  drinking  much  wine ;  while  the  poorer  part  of  roan- 
Jdndy  who  can  get  yttj  little  stronger  than  water  to  drink*  have  befb- 
^r  appetites  than  wine  drinkers,  and  better  digestions,  and  are  far 
less  subject  to  arthritic  complaints.  The  most  perfpctcnresy  of  which 
•I  have  been  a  witness,  have  been  effected  by  a  total  abstinence  from 
spirits,  and  wine  and  flesh  ;  which*  in  two  or  three  instances,  have 
restored  the  helpless  and  miserable  patients,  from  a  state  worse  than 
jjeath,  to  active  and  comfortable  life ;  but  I  have  seen  too  few  ex- 
amples of  the  success  of  this  method,  to  be  confident  or  satisfied  of 
.its  general  utility. '     p.  47. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  our  author  thinks  that  gout  ought  to 
!be  treated  more  as  an  inflammatory  complaint ;  that  evhcuaticHis 
*inay  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage ;  and  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cover  the  iimbs  so  closely  with  flannel  as  b  usually 
done. 

Of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  '  Bath  and  Bristol  waten,  * 
J)r  Heberden  speaks  with  an  academical  kind  of  faith;  he  con- 
siders the  former  as  useful  in  some  cases  of  Dyspepsia^  &c. ;  but 
thinks  their  powers  have  been  much  overrated.  In  treating  of 
'  Calculus  Vesica f  *  some  rules  are  given  for  forming  a  diagnosif 

'  between  a  stone  in  the  bladder  and  a  diseased  state  of  the  pro- 
state gland.  The  best  criterion  between  these  two  malaaiesy 
our  author  thinks,  is  the  effect  which  a  schirrus  of  the  prostate 

.has  upon  the  general  health.  Those  afflicted  with  it  have  many 
constitutional  symptomsi  such  as,  loss  of  strength,  want  of  appe- 

.tite,  quick  pulse,  &c. ;  whereas  stone  patients  have  frequent  re- 
jnissions  of  pain,  and  show  no  signs  of  their  general  health  be* 
ing  affected  when  the  paroxysm  is  off.  Another  diagnostic  marl^ 
js  motioned,  p.  S9J,  that,  in  a  diseased  prostate,  the  pain  pre- 
cedm,  and  in  the  stone  it  follows  the  making  water.  In  page 
86,  our  author  remarks,  that  the  pain  arising  from  a  stone,  de- 

-pends  more  upon  its  figure  and  position,  tuan  upon  its  size. 

'From  what  we  have  observed,  we  are  inclined  to  tlunk,  that  the 
d^ee  of  pain  felt  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  figure  or  po- 

'sition  of  tne  atone,  (the  latter  of  which  will  probwly  in  most 
cases  be  the  same),  but  upon  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  thecalcu' 

'  his  itself.  In  some  patients  who  have  suffered  excessive  pain,  the 
stone  has  been  found,  on  operating,  to  be  very  small  and  smooth ; 
while  in  others,  who  have  not  sufiered  so  much  uneasiness,  the 
stone  has  been  large  and  uneven,  or  several  stones  have  been  ex- 
tracteil*  The  calculi^  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates,  are  obser- 
ved to  occasion  less  pain  than  others;  and  it  is  those  which  are 

generally  very  large,  and  have  been  known  to  remain  many  years 
m  the  bladder,  Uiat  produce  little  or  no  uneasiness,    j5r  {ie^ 
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berden  does  Dot  fieem  to  hftveb^eii  acqusuoted  widi  the  late  rac* 
xessful  chemical  iovestigations  into  the  lAiture  and  composition 
.of  urinary  calculL     His  commentaries  were  probably  finished  be- 

•  fore  the  discpveries  of  Dr  WoUaston,  Vauquelin,  and  Fourcrojr^ 
i¥ere  made  public.    Although  no  specific  has  been  discovered  a- 

•  gainst  this  formidable  compminti  yet  our  lately  acquired  know* 

•  ledge  will  be  sufficient  to  ^uard  us  against  the  deceptions  of  ig- 
-Dorant  quacks,  and  to  pomt  out  at  least  a  rational  mode  of  at« 
^  tempting  the  cure.     It  is  obvious,  that  the  solvent  power  of  al- 
kalies is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  all  cases,  but  can  only  be  sue- 
cessful  when  the  stone  consists  of  uric  acid,  while  the  acids  axe 
to  be  employed  to  dissolve  the  earthy  phosphates.    It  may  be  n6« 

-  cessary,  also,  to  vary  the  exhibition  of  both  acida  and  alkalies  ia 
diiFerent  stages  of  the  same  complaint,  since  the  several  ingredi- 

:«nts  which  wese  substances  can  dissolve,  enter  into  the  compo- 
fiition  of  the  same  stone* 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  pass  over  the  article  ^  Carbundef ' 

.  without  offering  a  few  remarks  i  because  we  conceive  that  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  well  understood ;  and 

•  because  our  author^s  opinion  seems  liable  to  several  objections. 

*•  Caiboncle  is  a  large,  red  tumour,  usually  appearing  in  the  backp 
with  a  spongy  base,  loaded  with  a  purulent  liquor,  oozicig  oat  plen* 
tifuUy  at  any  cracks  or  openings  which  it  finds.  Soon  after  the  tu- 
mour begins,  there  comes  on  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  with 
great  inquietude  and  loss  of  strength,  of  appetite,  sleep,  and  flesh : 

..  ao.  that  it  has  many  marks  of  being  the  cause  or  effect  of  some  extra* 
ordinary  derangement  of  the  health.     Old  persons,  and  shattered 

constitutions,  are  the  usual  subjects  of  this  malady As  madi 

bark  should  be  given  as  the  patient  can  take  without  loathing,  aad 
as  much  of  an  opiate  as  the  inquietude  and  want  of  sleep  may  re- 
quire. ' 

That  carbuncle  is  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  some  de- 

'  Tangcment  in  the  system,  no  one  can  deny,  because  it  is  always 
occompanied  by  some  such  derangement.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  we  are  to  consider  the  constitutional  symptoms  as  pro- 

•  ducing,  or  produced  by,  the  local  affection  ?  and  upon  this  de- 
termination our  method  of  treatment  must  depend.  In  most 
cases,  the  disease  is  certainly,  in  its  early  stage,  entirely  local, 
and  to  be  treated  by  topical  remedies  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan. 

'  The  practice  of  making  patients  swallow  large  quantities  of  bark 
and  wine,  from  the  idea  that  carbuncle  is  always  a  mahgnant 
disease,  has  often  proved  prejudicial,  especially  in  full  and  pb- 
thoric  habits,  in  which  this  complaint  frequently  occurs;  whilst 
the  opposite  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended  with  complete 
auccess.     But  perhaps  it  is  impossible,  on  this,  as  well  as  upon 

'  manv  other  diseases,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  of  conduct, 
applicable  to  all  cases. 
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Dr  Heberdcn  considers  *  Diabetes*  as  a  complaint  which  sel- 
dom occurs  i  but  the  melancholy  experience  of  late  years  has 
shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
His  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  diabetes  insipidus s  and  his  conjecture 
appears  well  founded,  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  urine  vs  only 
a  symptom  of  some  other  distemper;  because  this  state  may  be 
absent  or  entirely  removed,  and  yet  the  other  symptoms  conti- 
nue;  and  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease.  In  the  me* 
tbod  of  cure,  there  is  little  novelty  of  remark.  We  find  no  men* 
lion  made  of  animal  diet,  which  has  lately  been  so  triumphantly 
recommended*    The  success  of  this  plan,  however,  has  not  been 

-  confirmed  by  more  ample  experience ;  and  a  rational  theory  of 
diabetes f  and  a  succe^shil  mode  of  curing  it,  must  still  be  reckon* 

'  cd  among  the  desiderata  in  medicine. 

*  Efysipelas^ '  our  author  considers  as  partaking  more  of  a 
malignant  than  inflammatory  nature,  and  as  not  requiring  eva- 

'cuadon.  His  opinion,  no  doubt,  was  formed  by  long  and  ex- 
tensive practice ;  but  it  must  be  received  with  some  hmitation, 

.  The  history  of  erysipelas  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  con* 
tradictory  opinions  of  medical  writers,  occasioned  by  their  ob« 
servations  being  confined  to  the  places  where  they  practise. 

-  Diseases  are  influenced  and  modified  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  by  local  situation,  by  the  habits  and  condition  of  pa* 
tients,  &c«  which  ought  always  to  be  considered  when  judging 
of  the  proper  mode  of  cure.     Thus,  to  give  an  example  injthe 

K resent  instance.  Erysipelas^  in  Edinburgh,  is  idmost  constant- 
J  attended  with  strong  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  is  cured  by 
bleeding,  pur&^ng,  and  the  antiphlogistic  remedies;  whilst,  in 
London,  tne  ^ver  which  attends  it,  is  pf  the  low  typhoid  nature, 
and  requires  the  most  poweriul  tonics  and  stimulants  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  gangrene* 

In  treating  of  Uie  method  of  ci;re  jn  Fevers,  particular  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  advantages  of  blisters. 

'  A  headach  is  a  very  distressing  symptom  in  tlie  beginning  of 
fevers ;  for  which  a  blister  between  the  shoulders  is  an  almost  cer- 
tain specific,  in  the  inflamed  sore  throat,  pleurisies,  and  peripneu* 
monies,  blisters  are  likewise  of  great  use  in  abating  (perhaps  by  4iv 
verting)  the  inflammation ;  and  in  all  stages  of  low  fevers,  where  they 
act  as  cordials,  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  life  to  exert  themselves, 
and  to  shake  off  the  languor  by  which  they  are  oppressed. '    p.  176. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  bark,  our  author  seems  to  have 
formed  his  opinion  many  years  ago,  when  the  min(ii  of  practi^ 
tioners  were  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  febrifuge  quali* 
ties  of  this  valuable  medicine ;  but  which  have  since  diminished. 
The  free  admission  of  cool  air  is  strongly  recommended  s  but  QO 
potice  is  taken  of  the  employing  cold  water^  as  an  exteii'nal  or  i|i 
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temal  remedy.  It  was  left  to  the  boldness  and  judicious  expe* 
rienee  of  modern  times,  to  adduce  the  afiusion  of  cold  water  in 
continued  fevers :— *a  remedy,  which  may  fairly  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  all  the  febrifuge  compounds  in  our  pharmacopoeias f 
and  only  requires  to  be  more  ffeneraliy  employed,  to  have  its  va- 
lue and  importance  more  highly  appreciated. 

Under  tne  article  *  IleuSf '  are  some  remarks  on  hernia,  which 
we  apprehend  are  no  less  false  in  theory,  than  unfounded  in  fiict, 
and  appear  deduced  from  very  limited  observation.  We  shall 
quote  our  author's  words. 

*  When  the  inflammatory  colic  is  joined  with  a  rupture,  it  is  right 
to  reduce  the  rupture,  if  it  can  be  easily  done ;  but  It  is  doubtful 
whether  much  pains  should  be  taken  about  it ;  for  it  is  uncertain,  that 
the  rupture  is  the  seat  or  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  An  ileus  is 
often  seen  without  a  rupture,  and  a  rupture  without  an  ileus ;  andf 
consequently,  the  symptoms  may  go  off,  though  tlie  rupture  con- 
tinue; just  as,  without  this,  they  often  come  on  :  and  the  symptoms 
have  continued  and  ended  in  death,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
the  rupture.  Be  the  case  as  it  will,  all  violent  means  to  reduce  the 
hernia  will  be  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  relieve  the  disease. 
We  know  that  a  hernia  does  not  necessarily  hinder  the  operation  of 
purges ;  and  if  their  effect  be  but  copious,  the  patient  may  be  secure* 
of  his  recovery.  The  operation  of  mlating  the  ring  with  a  knife,  and 
by  that  means  freeing  the  gut  from  the  stricture  by  which  it  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  strangled,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  adviseable,  as  well  upon  other  accounts,  as  for  all  the  reasons 
which  have  been  just  mentioned. '    p.  27S. 

This  opinion  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  it  leada- 
to  important  practical  conclusions;  and  the  adoption  of  it  may 

i>revent  recourse  being  had  to  those  means  of  relief,  so  necessary 
n  a  disease,  where  assistance  by  art  is  so  much  and  so  often  re« 
quired.  Can  any  one  read  the  cases  recorded  by  Pott,  by  Arnaud^ 
and  by  Richter,  and^say  that  the  greatest  attention  ought  not  to 
be  paid  to  the  reduction  of  hernia,  in  the  cases  of  ileus  with 
which  it  exists  ?  Strangulation  of  some  part  of  the  intestines  is 
one  of  the  most  general  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels^ 
and  ou^ht  always  to  be  suspected,  as,  ft*om  a  species  of  false  de- 
licacy. It  is  often  concealeo.  To  the  reduction  of  this,  all  our 
efforts  should  be  assiduously  and  strenuously  directed.  The  o- 
peration  by  the  knife  is  not  so  hazardous  or  painful  as  supposed^ 
and  the  only  reason  to  be  assigned  for  the  ill  success  which  so 
frequently  attends  it  is,  that  it  is  usually  had  recourse  to,  only 
when  ail  other  means,  after  repeated  trials,  have  failed,  and  too 
often,  probably,  when  symptoms  have  arisen,  which  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  intestine  is  not  able  to  remove. 

There  are  some  valuable  facts  stated  undet  the  article  '  Phthisis 
Pu/manum, '  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those  wlio  aro 
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tbiUy  pablisbing  tbetr  preduilaTe  trhnnphsy  of  baving  discovered 
the  grand  arcaaam  for  cnring  consninptioni  It  woukl  be  wdl, 
il'  those  authors  paid  more  attention  to  the  diagnostic  marks  of 
tuber  solar  phthiais,  and  not  flatter  us  with  the  nopes  of  remov- 
ing the  disease  by  those  remedies  which  they  employed  to  case 
another. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  selected;  but  enow^  we  trust, 
have  already  been  quoted,  to  show  that  these  conunentariesooii* 
tein  a  rich  fund  of  curious  and  valuable  facts,  and  must  be  coo* 
ndered  as  a  very  acc^table  leij^y  to  efveiry  tyro  and  every  sta* 
dent  of  practical  medicine.  Before,  however,  concluding  this 
sirticle  (already  protraoCed  to  a  great  length),  we  must  observe, 
that  some  traces  of  a  peculiar  phraseology  are  to  be  discovered  m 
the  coulee  of  Dr  Heberden's  work,  which  the  improved  tMat  of 
our  knowledge  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  removed.  The 
following  passage,  which  forms  the  author's  last  reflection  in  his 
conclusion,  appears  so  singular,  that  it  deserves  to  be  transcribed. 

^  The  art  of  healing,  therefore,  has  scarcely  hitherto  had  any  guide, 
but  the  slow  one  of  experience,  and  has  yet  made  no  illustriotvs  ad- 
vances by  the  help  of  reason  :  nor  will  it  probably  make  any,  till  Pro- 
vidence think  fit  to  bless  mankind,  by  sending  into  the  World  some 
superior  genius,  capable  of  contemplating  the  animated  world  with 
the  sagacity  shown  by  Newton  in  the  inanimate ;  and  of  discovering 
that  great  principle  of  life  upon  which  its  existence  depends*  and  by 
which  all  its  functions  are  governed  and  directed.  *    p.  483. 

If  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  art  of  healing,  till  anotlier 
Newton  arises  to  proclaim  that  great  principle  of  life^  and  deter- 
inine  its  laws,  our  expectations  of  improvement  must  surely  be 
very  hopeless.  The  discovery  of  Newton  was  not  the  discovery 
of  a  cause,  but  the  generalization  of  a  particular  fact ;  and  the 
term^rat7/i[y  is  employed  to  express  that  law  by  which  the  [Janets 
are  regulated  and  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  word  life  or  vitality ^  is  employed  as  a  general  expresdon 
for  the  phenomena  observed  in  certain  bodies  which  we  call  or- 
ganized.  The  laws  which  regulate  these  bodies  are  eoually  fix- 
^d,  and  some  of  them  equally  well  known  as  those  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  solar  system  :  and  the  causes  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  one,  are  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  mo* 
tions  observed  in  the  other.  The  questions  concerning  vitality, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  study  of  physiolog}',  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  as  the  metaphysical  discussions  concerning  the 
materiality,  or  immateriality  of  the  soul,  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind  j  and  as  speculations  have  been  wisely  abandoned  in  the 
latter  case,  we  may  readily  relinquish  them  in  t!ie  former,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  humbler  and  more  useful  province  af  in- 
vestigating particular  phenomena. 
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Art.  XXI.    dements  cfihe  P/lilosopky  of  the  Mtndt  and  rf 
Moral  Philosophy.    By  Thomas  Bebliain.    One  large  vokitne 
Svo.    Johnson.    London. 

Tn  the  preikce  to  this  work,  it  is  said  to  contain  *  the  substance 
-*-    of  a  course  of  lectures,  which  the  author  delivered  to  his 
pupils^  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  can 
dccnpy  the  attention  of  the  human  mind. '    It  is,  however,  from 
the  preface  onl^,  that  we  receive  this  information  ;  for  the  most 
interesting  subjects  which  can  oc<^upy  the  human  mind,  are  af^ 
tiTwards  treated  with  the  same  drowsy  mediocrity  and  tamenesa 
of  sentiment,  as  if  they  had  related  to  a  fly  or  a  fungus,  or  to  any 
thing  but  the  great  interests  of  man.     A  ccmvpendium^  like  that 
of  Mr  Behham,  is  not  addressed  to  the  profound  metaplivsician, 
who,  possessing  ah*eady  the  zeal  which  rewards  itself,  needs  no 
other  incitement  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  than  the  know- 
ledge that  truth  is  to  be  discovered ;  but  to  the  diffident,  though- 
aspiring  student,  whose  eagerness  is  checked  by  every  unexpected 
ODStacle,  and  who  requires  to  be  oflen  warmed  by  new  prospects, 
before  he  can  feel  that  ardour  of  persevering  pursuit,  which  af- 
terwards finds  a  species  of  pleasure  in  the  very  restraints  and 
difficulties  of  the  course.     We  know  that,  in  many  sciences,  it 
is  impossible  to  furnish  such  incitements  $  and  we  own,  that,  in 
that  which  Mr  Belsham  professes  to  illustrate,  they  have  usually 
been  furnished  so  very  sparingly,  that  the  term  by  which  it  is 
denoted  is  to  many  a  name  of  terror  or  disgust.     But,  in  that 
great  and  comprdiensive  philosophy,   which  leads  us  to  the 
tource  of  all  our  hncndedgei-^oX  aQ  the  relations  which  bind  us 
to  our  fellow  men,  or  to  a  superior  Being, — and  of  all  the  e/no- 
iions  which  arise,  in.  those  various  relationships,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  e\crv  hour,  there  is  surely  no  want  of  subjects, 
to  add  interest  and  animation  to  the  truths  it  unfolds.     Were 
it  necessary  to  give  an  instance  of  the  effkct,  which,  when  thus 
happily  delivered,  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  capable  of  pre* 
ducing,  we  could  name  a  work,  which  scarcely  differs,  in  title, 
from  3ie  volume  before  us.     But  it  is  in  the  title  only  that  any 
resemblance  is  to  be  found ;  for,  in  the  composition  of  the  vo- 
lume itself^  Mr  Belsham  has  studiously  imitated  tlie  syllogistic 
minuteness  of  an  old  logical  treatise,  and,  by  dealing  out  his 
brief  paragraphs,  without  one  episodic  reflectipn,  and  talking 
of  crimes  and  virtues,  as  if  they  were  properties  of  a  triangle, 
has  sacrificed  all  the  interest  of  which,  independently  of  it$ 
truth,  a  metaphysical  work  is  susceptible.    In  an  elementary 
V^ork  on  the  physics  of  external  matter,  the  tedious  minuteness 
•f  the  composition  is  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  no* 
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iNelty  of  the  experiments.  Bot,  in  mtW,  there  are  few  exferi't 
9ienU  which  cao  hayo>  the  charm  of  novehy  e^en  to  the  most 
tmacquainted  student ;  and  hence,  whatever  sparingnew  of  osr- 
liament  may  be  allowed,  and  even  be  requisite,  in  ttissertaiions 
that  are  addressed  to  the  pfdctis^  inquirer;  the  ardour  of  inte^ 
vest,  excited  by  any  *  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, '  must 
depend  chiefly  on  the  skill  of  the  writer^  in  connecting  the  known 
phenomena  with  the  objects  of  our  habitual  emotion,  and  thus 
rendering  even  our  gentlest  feelings  of  taste,  or  of  social  regard, 
auxiliary  to  the  progress  of  the  severest  science. 

The  work  of  Mr  Belsham  may  be  considered  as  an  apology  for 
three  great  doctrines,  Materialism,  Necessity,  and  the  selfish  sys- 
tem of  Moralii. 

*  The  author  flatters  himself,  that  he  has  stated  the  elridenCtf  fof 
the  doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Materialism,  in  a  form  so  obvious  and 
fnccioct,  and  that  he  has  suggested  such  answers  to  the  popular  ob« 
jectionsy  as»  if  they  fail  to  conviDce,  will  at  least  abate  the  damoitf 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  against  these  principles,  as  if  they  wersT 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  and  subversive  of  religion. '    p.  iv^ 

As  we  cannot  therefore  examine  minutely  the  sq^arate  doc^ 
trines  of  a  general  compilation,  our  attention  shall  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  that  which  the  author  professes  to  have  been  a  pnnci* 
{>al  object  of  his  work,  and  which  would  have  given  it  the  merit 
of  originality,  had  the  object  been  attained. 

We  own  that  it  was  to  us  no  favourable  omen  of  tlie  acuteness 
of  the  compiler,  to  find  that  in  adopting  the  system  of  material- 
ism, he  had  involved  it  in  all  the  unnecessary  complication  of  th^ 
Hartleyan  theory.  The  existence  of  vibrations  and  vibratiun- 
cles  is  so  completely  hypothetical,  and  even  in  apparent  opposi- 
tion to  so  many  circumstanqes  of  the  nervous  system,  and  would 
prove  so  little,  were  it  admitted,  that  we  did  not  expect  it  to  be 
adopted  by  an  autho/,  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  must 
have  studied  at  least,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  the  chief 
svstems  of  sceptical  as  well  as  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  I^o 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  itself,  however,  though  our  opposite 
&ith  be  completely  unshaken,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  object  i 
it  is  its  moral  tendency  only  thai  we  wish  to  consider. 

For  this,  indeed,  Mr  Belsham  has  one  short  argument,  that 
whatever  is  true  cannot  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  motto  of  his  title- 
jpage,  *  and  is  afterwards  repeated,  with  equal  emphasis,  at  every 
time  of  need.  *  If  the  doctrine  be  true, '  he  contends,  *  the  dif- 
fusion of  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  an  established  and  undeniable 
Srinciple,  that  truth  must  be  favourable  to  virtue. '  p.  S 1 2.  To  us, 
owever,  this  principle,  instead  of  being  undeniable,  has  always 

*  AAn^fMf  {[«r«  v9'  ns  v2«;  w0wtn  iCa«C9.'    Marcus  Antoninus* 
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Uppeared  the  most  qnestionable  of  postulates.  In  the  declamatioil 
tof  Plato,  or  the  poetry  of  Akenside,  we  admit  it  with  little  scruple; 
because  we  do  not  rend  Plato  or  Akenside  for  the  truths  they  may 
chance  to  coiltain ;  but  we  always  feel  more  than  scepticism,  wheit 
we  are  assailed  by  it  in  a  treatise  of  pure  philosophy :  nor  can  w6 
account  for  an  almost  universal  assent  it  has  received,  from  any  o^ 
ther circumstance,  than-the  profession  and  habits  of  the  first  teach-^ 
crs  of  morals  in  our  schools,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  their 
successors.  It  was  a  maxim  of  religion,  before  it  became  a  maxim 
of  philosophy ;  though,  even  as  a  religious  maxim,  it  formed  a 
Very  inconsistent  part  of  the  optimism  in  which  it  was  combined. 
The  Deity  wills  happiness;  he  loves  truth:  truth  therefore  must 
be  productive  of  good.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  optimist; 
But  he  forgets,  that,  in  his  system,  error  too  must  have  been  6fw^ 
fiddly  because  error  Aas  been  /  and  that  the  employment  of  false- . 
bood,  for  the  production  of  pood,  cannot  be  more  unworthy  of 
the  Divine  Being,  than  the  acknowledged  employment  of  rapine 
and  murder  for  Uie  same  purpose.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
in  the  abstract  consideration  of  truth  and  Deity,  which  justifies 
the  adoption  of  such  a  maxim;  and  as  little  is  it  justified  by  ou^ 
practical  experience.  In  the  small  events  of  that  familiar  and 
*  hourly  intercourse,  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  human  life, 
bow  much  is  happiness  increased  by  the  general  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  concerted  and  limited  deceit!  for  it  is  either  in  that  actual 
falsehood,  which  must,  as  falsehood,  be  productive  of  evil,  or  irt 
the  suppression  of  that  truth,  which,  as  truth,  must  have  been  prcv^ 
ductive  of  pood,  that  the  chief  happiness  of  civilized  mannd'S  con- 
sists; and  lie  from  whose  doctrine  it  flows,  that  we  are  to  be  in  no 
case  hypocrites,  would,  in  mere  manners,  reduce  us  to  a  degree  of 
barbarism,  beyond  that  of  the  rudest  savage,  who,  in  the  simple 
hospitalities  of  his  hut,  or  the  ceremonial  of  the  public  assem- 
blies of  his  tribe,  has  still  some  courtesies,  which  he  fulfils  with 
all  the  exactness  of  polite  dhsimulation.  In  the  greater  events 
of  life,  how  often  might  the  advantage  of  erroneous  belief  be  felt  I 
I  f,'for  example,  it  were  a  superstition  of  every  mind,  that  the  mur- 
derer, immediately  on  the  perpetration  of  his  guilt,  must  himself 
expire  by  sympathy,  a  new  motive  Would  be  added  to  the  side  of 
virtue  ;  and  ifse  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  would  be,  not 
that  the  falsehood  would  produce  effect,  since  that  effect  could 
4)e  only  serviceable,  but  that  perhaps  the  good  effect  would  not 
be  of  long  duration,  as  it  would  bo  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  rash- 
ness of  the  first  daring  experimenter.  The.  visitation  of  the  mur- 
derer by  the  nightly  ghost,  which  exists  in  the  stfperstition  of  sor 
many  countries,  and  which  forms  a  great  part  of  that  complex 
find  unnnalyzed  horror,  with  which  the  crime  continues  to  be  con- 
sidered, after  ihebclief  of  the  superstition  itself  has  ceased,  has  pro- 
voh,  1.  NO  2.-  H  h 
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bably  been  of  more  service  to  mankind  than  the  troths  l>f  d  the 
sermons  that  have  been  preached  on  the  corresponding  prohibit 
tion  in  the  Decalogue.  It  is  unfermnate^  that,  with  this  benefr- 
cial  awe,  unnecessary  horrors  have  been  connected ;  for  xhepUiee 
continues  to  be  haunted,  as  well  as  the  penon;  and  the  dreid  of 
DxxT  in&n<7  is  thus  directed,  rather  to  the  supemataral  ^>pear« 
ance,  than  to  the  crime.  But  if  superstition  could  exist,  and  be 
modified,  at  the  will  of  an  enlightened  Wiilator,  so  as  to  be  de« 
prived  of  its  terrors  to  the  innoceqt,  and  turned  wholly  against 
the  guilty,  we  know  no  principle  of  our  nature  on  which  it  would 
be  so  much  for  the  interest  of  mankind  to  operate.  It  would  be 
a  species  of  prohibitive  religion,  more  impressive,  at  the  moment 
of  bc^nning  crime,  than  religion  itself;  because  its  penalties 
jvould  be  more  conceivable  ana  immediate.  Innumerable  cases 
may  be  imagined,  in  which  other  errors  of  belief  would  be  of 
mora]  advantage;  and  we  may  therefore  aaaame,  as  eiNMkked  md 
undeniable f  that  diere  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  truth*  whid 
makes  it  necessarily  eooA ;  that,  in  Uie  greater  number  of  instances, 
truth  is  beneficial;  but  that,  of  the  ifraole  nnmberof  truths  and 
falsehoods,  a  certain  number  are  productive  of  gbod,  and  others 
of  evil.  To  which  number  any  particular  truth  or  fidsetfood  be- 
longs, must  be  shown,  in  the  usual  way,  by  reasonings  of  dirAt 
experience  or  analogy ;  and  hence,  in  a  question  cf  utiUiy^  the 
demonstration  of  mere  logical  truth  cannot  jusdy  be  adduced  as 
superseding  the  necessity  of  other  inquiries.  Even  though  the 
contrary  of  that  postulate  which  Mr  Belsham  has  assumed,  eoold 
not  have  been  shown  from  other  cases,  it  would  not  iherefitte  have 
been  applicable,  without  proof,  to  the  great  questions  which  he 
discusses ;  for  these  questions  comprehend  all  the  truths  dkat  are 
of  mast  importance  in  human  life,  which  are  thus  the  very  truths 
from  which  the  justness  of  the  assumed  principle  is  most  AiUy  to 
be  demonstrated  or  denied. 

In  conformity,  then^  with  the  preceding  reasoning,  the  doc- 
trines of  maieriaiimy  nee^ssihj^  and  the  sel^  obligation  to  virfiie^ 
jnay  be  true,  and  the  general  belief  of  these  doctrines  be  yet  of 
important  detriment  to  the  interests  of  our  race. 

The  effisct  of  the  belief  of  materialism  is  undoubtedly,  as  fitt'as 
it  operates,  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  a  state  of  future  beng. 
\VheQ  the  whole  material  frame  is  evidently  disorganized,  die 
thinking  being  is  to  the  perception  of  the  tnaterialist  annihilated ; 
and,  by  tfae  mquertt  view  of  this  temporary  atmihilatfon,  the 
idea  of  anhihitaticm  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  mind,  that 
the  belfef  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  requires,  in  the  nMe« 
rialist,  as  gfeat  an  effort  of  faith,  as  would  be  necessary  In  ^e^ 
kEtmarai^aUst,  to  the  belief  of  its  possible  annihilation.  "WeareV 
Wd^  Jnwly  that  to  say  ^  that  immattriali^  natefltiH^j^ln^es 
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iodeeerptibility,  ijlcoiTiiplibiIky»  and  natural  immortality,  is  an 
assertion  perfectly  gratuitous.'  p.  34<6.  The  justness' of  this  re». 
mark  we  will  not  stop  to  examine.  Let  the  opmion  be,  as  Mr 
Belsham  terms  it,  a  fancy.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  it  is  the 
fancy  of  every  one  who  believes'  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
percipient  bemg,  and  cannot  therefore  apply  to  it  in  his  concep** 
tion  those  changes  of  decay,  which  necessarily  imply  composition 
of  parts.  He  may  have  no  foundation  for  his  belief  of  its  incor'* 
ruptibllity;  but  that  belief  \%  necessarily  connected  with  his  im- 
materialism :  and  henCe,  as  he  has  no  difficulty,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  overcome,  the  religion  ^immortality  is  more  readily  receiv- 
ed by  him,  and  the  idea  of  continued  existence,  with  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities, is  more  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  In  no  cir- 
camstance  does  materialism  aid  this  belief:  we  must  therefore 
hold  it^  as  far  as  it  operates,  to  be  a  weakencr  of  our  coniSdence 
in  a  future  state,  and  to  be  thus,  as  far  as  ihe  motive  of  a  fu^ 
ture  state  has  influence,  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  doctrine,  in  which'  its  in« 
fluence,  though  more  secret  and  refined,  is  perhaps  of  equal  ef- 
fect. It  IS  not  by  precepts,  delivered  with  the  force  of  authority 
or  of  reason,  that  moi^  character  is  chiefly  formed.  It  is  by  a 
multitude  of  emotions,  slight  in  their  separate  eflect,  but  power* 
ful  when  combined,  which  give  a  general  elevation  or  sordfdness 
pf  sentiment,  while  they  seem  to  act  more  upon  our  taste  than 
on  our  morals.  A  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  taste  for  virtue, 
have  thus  been  considered  by  some  philosophers  as  modes  of  the 
same  internal  sense;  and,  though  thf^dircct  connexion  is  too  strong- 
ly urged,  we  must  allow,  at  least,  the  force  of  the  analogy.  The 
habits  of  polished  life,  and  the  elegance  of  a  cultivated  under- 
standing, where  they  are  not  counteracted  by  other  circumstances, 
are,  in  Tike  manner,  favourable  to  benevolence f  not  by  informing 
us  of  new  duties,  but  by  acting  through  our  taste,  and  softening 
jather  than  instructing  us.  it  is  thus,  when  roorat  sentiments 
iiave  been  delivered  in  ^11  the  sublimity  of  poetry,  we  feel  their 
influence  remain,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  conviction  of  mere  logi- 
cal reason ;  as  if  the  dignity  and  mujesty  of  tlie  verse  had  trans- 
Aised  themselves,-  with  their  whole  power,  into  the  triitb  and 
persuanon  of  the  maxims  it  delivered.  Whatever,  therefore, 
gives  ideas^  of  general  elevation,  though  it  may  not  directly  sug- 
gest any  moral  moUve%  is  favourable  to  virtue;  whatever  gives 
sentiments  more  abject,  xhougb  its  practical  jnfluonce  may  not 
be  immediate,  is  favourable  ta  vice:  and  Mr  Bclsham  will  sure- 
ly allow^tiiat  there  is  more  si:^Iimity  in  thecpnpeption  of  mind, 
as  raised  bv  its  own  princij^le  of  immortality  aboye  the  changes 
of  roatierial  being,  than  in  the  belief,  that  the  most  heroic  virtue 
w«  admire  iiL  ^^^  ^  certain  aogregation  of  j^orticlcsj^  which  pne 
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otlior  particle,  by  the  new  affinities  it  introduces,  may  ivhoUy 
disarranpfc,  and  which  must  rot  in  the  grave,  with  the  other  parti 
of  the  withfred  or  ulcerated  body.  The  contemplation  of  a 
putrefving  soul  does  not  make  the  living  man,  who  is  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  our  sympathies  of  regard  and  veneration,  a  more  interest- 
ing spectacle.  We  may  still  feel  compassion  for  his  miseries,  as 
tve  feel  it  for  those  of  the  lowest  animal  that  stfflters ;  we  may 
even  be  capable  of  much  of  the  esteem,  and  of  many  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  friendship:  but  it  will  have  less  of  that  generous  devotion, 
the  spirit  of  which  requires  to  be  nourished  by  higher  thoughts. 
Mr  Belsham  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  difference  we  have  imagin- 
bA  belongs  to  poetry,  rather  than  tophibaophy.  He  will  tell  us 
tczM  truths  that  the  actual  misery  relieved,  and  happiness  confer- 
red, arc  precisely  the  same  on  either  hypolhc&i«.  But  poetry  has 
iih'c  same  effect  as  philosophy,  when  it  is  the  poetry  of  every 
heart:  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  liffe,  when  other  circnmstances 
are  the  same,  we  know  that  our  sympathies  are  raised  or  depi*ess- 
td,  according  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  associated  with 
(he  object:  to  these,  in  their  relation  to  man,  materialism  adds 
iio  sublimity  J  and  its  influence,  therefore,  as  far  as  ft  acts  through 
our  feelings,  is  detrimental  to  virtue. 

Tlie  unfavourable  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  nccessHt/  is  stilt 
tnore  evident.  Mr  Belsham  indeed  afSrms,  that  it  has  benefidtd 
conscqticnces !  that  it  leads  us  to  be  cautious  of  trusting  oui"selves  to 
situations  of  temptation, — as  if  the  Necessarian,  to  whom  every 
past  repentance  is  an  increase  of  power,  and  who  relies  on  his  cal- 
culations of  greater  good,  would  not  be  more  confident  of  escap- 
ing, than  he  wlio  believes  that  an  accidental  temptation,  in  oppo- 
ilition  even  to  his  long  established  views^  of  the  greater  advantage 
of  virtue,  may  seduce  his  will  to  too  easy  obedience-  He  af- 
firms, that  it  leads  us  to  Jny  a  greater  stress  on  the  formation  of 
moral  habits ;  —as  if  it  dFil  not  lead  us  rather  to  acquiesce  in  tliat 
degree  of  virtue  which  has,  in  one  instance,  prevailed,  from  the 
full  conviction  that  it  mu<t  ever  after  prevaif.  He  telfe  us,  that 
*  it  supplies  the  most  powerful  motitos  to  virtue,  by  exhibiting 
ihe  inseparable  comiexion  between  natural  and  moral  good  and 
evil  J ' — as  if  a  headach  did  not  follow  the  noctttrna}  debauch  of 
the  drunkard,  as  readily,  on  one  hypothesis,  as  on  the  other.  Il 
is  beneficial  also,  he  <^on tends,  as  being  *  inseparably  connected 
-with  optimism,  and  teaching  us  to  see  God  in  every  thhig,  and 
every  thing  in  God ;  * — as  if  optimism  were  not  itself  most  fatal 
to  morality.  There  needs  no  catltions  dread  of  fftture  action, 
•where  the  event,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  the  best  of  possible 
events:  and  hencre,  instead  of  producing  that  *  self-annihilation 
or  complete  and  habitual  conformity  of  the  will  of  man  to  iht 
nill  of  God^ '  which  is  stated  as  ai^.olher  ccnscqucncc  of  the  bd* 
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Eef  of  this  doctrine,  it  must  produce  a  complete  carelessness  as 
to  the  expressed  will  of  God,  by  convincing  us,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disobey,  by  any  caprice  or  apparent  rebellion,  that  se- 
cret but  supreme  will,  which  contradicts  its  own  procepts^  con* 
formity  to  the  expression  of  which  would  bo  therefore,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  the  greater  disobe- 
dience. The  guilt,  which  we  abhor  as  destructive  of  happiness, 
is,  in  this  systehi,  as  productive  of  it,  as  the  most  heroic  virtue; 
and  a  Borgia  and  a  Catiline  are  instruments  as  beneficial  as  a 
Titus  or  a  Trajan.  To  sec  God  in  all,  is  to  see  him  in  the  work- 
ings of  every  bad  passion,  in  Ac  private  assassination,  and  the 
puolic  conspiracy :  and  our. devotion  «ik1  gratitude  o^'e  much 
to  him,  wbo,  even  though  he  should  violate  a  few  forms  of 
reasoning,  is  snccessful  in  placing  Co  our  view  the  will  of  mau^ 
between  the  crime  whicli  we  detest^  and  the  Ci'eator  whom  we 
adore. 

But  the  doctrine  is  not  merely  without  beneficial  con^equenccf^ 
In  equalizing  the  virtues  and  vices  of  aU  men,  as  parts  of  one 
immen^  machine,  it  leaves  no  virtuous  enu>tion  unimpaired. — 
The  bread  which  nourishes  the  mendicant  becomes  as  much  sax 
abject  of  his  gratitude,  as  the  benefactor  vbo  bestowed  it ;  and 
the  oppressor  of  an  empire  is  to  be  looked  on,  witii  no  other 
loathings,  than  the  sword  or  the  bowstring,  which  has  mdnister- 
^  to  his  will.  This  very  indifference  is  by  Mr  Belsham  con- 
sidered as  an  advantage,  because  '  it  conciliates  good- will'  even 
to  the  most  detestable  of  our  race. 

'  By  teaching  us  to  look  up  to  God  as  the  prime  agent,  and  the 
proper  cause  of  every  thing  that  happens,  and  to  r^ard  men  as  no* 
ihing  more  than  instruments  which  he  employs  for  accomplishing  his 
good  pleasure,  it  tends  to  suppress  all  resentment,  malice,  and  re- 
venge. *    p.  S16. 

If,  indeed,  it  tended  to  sup()ress  that  resentment  only,  which, 
in  injuries  to  ourselves,  exceeds  too  often  the  slightness  of  the 
cfience,  its  influence  would  be  beneficial.  But  to  suppress  all 
resentment,  is,  in  education,  at  least,  to  suppress  virtue  itself. 
There  is  a  virtuous  wrath;  we  could  almost  say,  a  virtuous  malice 
and  revifjge;  which,  we  trust,  will  ever  bo  excited  by  the  tale  of 
successful  Oppression:  for  thoi^h  they  may  spring  indeed  with- 
out philosophy,  they  grow  and  blossom  into  all  the  virtuous  re- 
solutions oi  maturer  character.  If  we  must  not  feel  resentment 
toman,  because  *  God  is  the  prime  agent,'  there  is  as  little 
reason^  in  gratitude,  or  esteem.  When  every  emotion,  then, 
of  the  infant  mind  has  been  checked  by  a  syllogism  as  it  arose; 
when  it  has  been  taught,  with  con^plcte  preci:iion  of  proof,  that 
every  one  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  what  he  docs,  and  that  me- 
jrit  and  demerit  arc  cither  wordj  without  meaning,  or  aup^t 
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cable  to  human  beings,  only  as  thej  are  applicable  f o  the  rod( 
and  the  fweatmeati  from  a  Guild  thus  educated  without  lore  or 
indignation,  what  early  resolutions  of  excellence,  and  what  vir- 
tues of  maturity  may  we  reasonably  hope  ?  It  is  npt  enouch  to 
appeal  to  the  conduct  of  Necessarians  in  general,  since,  fortu- 
nately for  the  world,  the  doctrine  has  not  yet  established  itself 
in  our  nurseries,  <yt  in  tjie  hearts  of  our  mothers ;  and  there  ia 
ihereforeno  one,  who,  in  the  most  important  period  of  his  life, 
has  not  been  taught,  rather  than  forbidden,  to  revere  and  to  de- 
spise. It  is  still  more  fortunate,  that,  by  the  associations  of  plea- 
sures and  sympathies,  which  are  formed  without  ^ill  or  precept^ 
a  provision  is  made  by  nature  against  the  chilling  influence  of 
future  systems  of  philosophy ;  and  that,  hence,  though  these 
systems  may  diminish  our  virtuous  emotion,  tbev  cannot  whoBy 
destroy  it.  The  influence,  however,  though  limited,  is  in  every 
respect  unfavourable  to  morality.  We  own,  indeed,  that  the 
actual  existence  of  necessity  is  of  muchtmportance,  as  being  the 
only  source  of  the  power  of  motives,  and,  consequently,  of  all 
moral  education.  But  truth,  and  the  belief  of  truth,  are  difikr« 
cnt ;  and  it  is  of  much  more  importance,  that  men  should  not 
be  vicious,  than  that  they  shouldj  in  eytry  imtance,  reason  with 
exact  consistency.  ''    ' 

In  sayikig  of  the  system  of  ethics  which  Mr  Belsham  reoom* 
mends,  that  it  is  in  tne  highest  degree  '  unfavourable  to  virtue,* 
we  do  not  think  that  we  are  joining  in  '  the  clamour  of  i^no* 
ranee  and  prejudice. '  To  v/r/ti^,  indeed,  in  the  sense  in  wnidi 
he  uses  the  term,  it  is'not  unfavourable;  because,  in  that  sente, 
as  far  as  motives  are  concerned,  it  is  impossible  foi*  any  one  noc 
to  be  perfectltf  virtuous.  But  of  the  more  generous  morality;  to 
which  we  have  been  accustbmed  toloojc  with  reverence,  his  sys* 
tem  is  destructive.  The  relations  of  viritie  to  others  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  accidental,  \t  is  valuable,  ahd  indeed  exists^  only 
in  relation  to  the  agent :  for  the  happiness  of  others  is  hot  ne- 
cessarily our  own  j  and  *  the  only  valuable  end  of  existence  is 
happiness.'  Virtue,  then,  Jie  defines,  •  the  tendency  of  an 
action,  or  aflkction,  habit  or  character,  to  the  ultimate  hnp- 
piness  of  the  agent,  •  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  i*///- 
watef  which  Mr  Bclsham  might  easily  have  avoided,  as,  in  conr 
forniity  with  his  reasoning,  it  caii  have  no  reference  to  ///»/, 
but  to  degree  •  and  should  therefore  be  exchanged  for  greatest. 
He,  then,  is  virtuous^  who  seeks  his  own  greatest  happiness ; 
'and  as  this  is,  at  no  moment  of  existence,  precisely  the  same  in 
all  individuals,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  substitute  his  own 
jndpment  to  that  of  the  agent,  every  one  must  be  allowed,  by 
the  Necessarian  at  least,  to  be  perfectly  virtuous,  because  every 
©re,  at  the  moment  of  volition,  constantly  prefers  tliat  which 
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appears  to  him  the  greatest  good.  The  possibility  of  vice  is  thus 
a  contradiction ;  because  it  supposes  the  agent  to  have  desired 
that  which  appeared  to  him  less  desirable.  He  may  indeed  be 
mistaken  in  his  choice ;  but  in  bis  unremitting  search  of  the 
l^eatest  good,  he  is  always  moved  by  that  preponderance  of  m6« 
tives  which  is  relative  to  mm  alone;  and,  even  if  the  choice  were 
possible,  Mr  Belsham  would  surely  call  him  mad,  rather  than 
^rtuous,  if  he  willed  that  which  really  tended  to  his  greatest 
hi^piness,  when,  in  his  own  opinion,  it  tended  to  his  misery. 
Sucn  a  choice  would,  according  to  the  definition,  be  actual  vice; 
and  it  is  only  in  such  imagined  impossibilities,  that  vice  can  be 
found.  If,  then,  he  alone  be  vicious,  who  prefers  a  less  good^ 
the  distinction  which  Mr  Belsham  has  attempted  to  make  is  nu- 
gatory, and  guilt  is  a  just  object  of  moral  approbation. 

In  this  strict  sense,  the  selfish  system  must  be  unfavourable  to 
virtue ;  because  it  is,  in  truth,  a  general  license  to  vice.  But  we 
will  forget  the  inconsistency,  and  allow  that,  where  the  perceived 
happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  sole  standard  of  morals,  tnere  ihay 
yet  be  a  distinction  of  actions,  as  morally  right  or  wrang.-^Uow 
much,  however,  must  our  better  emotions  oe  deadened,  by  that 
reference  to  self,  which  ought  continually  to  be  maile !  for,  if 
selfish  happiness  be  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
individual  to  have  that  happiness  constantly  in  view ;  and  he  is 
least  virtuous,  as  to  motive^  who  forgets  it  most.  Is  it  by  such  a 
reference,  made  with  cautious  deductions^  in  every  situation  of 
pubUc  feeling,  that  generosity,  patriotism,  and  all  the  devotions 
of  benevolence,  are  to  be  fostered  into  habits  ?  We  blame  the 
system  of  those  calculators  of  the  general  good,  who  prohibit  the 
indulgence  of  any  sentiment  of  afiection,  till  we  have  compared 
jt,  as  to  its  result,  with  every  other  feeling.  But  even  thcse» 
though  they  deprive  us  of  many  pleasures,  still  leave  us  some- 
thing, beyond  ourselves,  to  which  our  hearts  may  turn.  If  We 
blame  then,  as  diminishing  our  moral  sympathy,  tnose  estimates^ 
in  which  our  own  happiness  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  others,  with 
an  extravagance  of  generosity,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  in* 
fluence  of  a  system,  in  which  self  is  the  sole  standard;  whicli  cal« 
culates  with  equal  caution,  but  which,  in  its  calculation,  lays  out 
of  account,  as  things  of  no  essential  moment,  the  happiness  and 
the  misery  of  every  other  bcincr  •  and  allows  us  to  relieve  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  him  who  has  wasted  his  foitunc  or  his 
health  in  our  service,  only  when  we  have  found  that,  by  the  ca* 
sual  connexion  of  things,  his  misery  cannot  continue  a  moment 
longer,  without  some  evil  to  ourselves  ?  The  woi"d  selfis/i  has,  we 
know,  two  very  dijITcrent  meanings,  in  the  pliilosophic  and  the 
vulgar  acceptation*     But  wc  fear,  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
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in  the  one  case  it  denotes,  will,  in  many  instance^  yeryspeedilj  ToIf 
low,  when  the  other  has  become  the  standard  of  our  moral  regard. 

In  our  examination  of  the  moral  tendency  of  these  doctrines, 
89  asserted  hy  Mr  Belsham,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  turn  against 
him  his  own  undeniable  prtticiplej  and  to  say,  that,  because  their 
influence  is  pernicious,  they  are  necessarily  false.  But  we  will 
say,  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  truth,  their  tendency  is^ 
not  therefore  beneficial.  We  love  truth  much,  but  we  love  vir- 
tue more ;  and  there  is  no  degree  of  knowledge,  which  would 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if,  to  obtain  it,, 
we  ^re  to  sacrifice  all  the  purest  pleasures,  and  best  affections 
of  the  uncorruptied  heart. 

The  Scotch  philosophy,  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr  Belsharo,  is 
treated  with  very  little  favour.  He  disdains  to  make  use  of  its 
•upfi^ort;  and  is  content,  in  preference,  to  step  boldly  into  any 
difficulty.  Thus,  after  stalin^r  the  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
^xternaf  things,  he  says,  *  The  Scotch  philosophy  again  refers 
us  to  instinctive  conviction,  a  doctrine  already  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded. '  What  then  is  the  more  convincing  argument,  which  he 
opposes  to  Berkeley  ?     He  allgws  the  hypothesis  to  be  possible. 

*  But  if  it  be  admitted,  *  he  continues,  5  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
eziftence  of  any  beings  in  the  univerfe  but  the  Deity  and  ourfeWes. 
All  that  we  fee,  pr  perceive  by  the  fenfes,  and  every  perfon  with  whom 
we  converfe,  are  mere  entia  rationis^  haying  no  real  exiflence;  and,  for 
ihe  lofs  of  thefe.  it  is  a  poor  coropenfation,  that  we  may  infer  from  the 
benevolence  of  God,  that  there  are  in  the  univeife  other  folitary  indi- 
viduals like  ourfelves»  fubjedl  to  the  fame  illuiive  impreflrons. 

'  The  exigence  of  an  external  world  is  not  often  made  the  fubjed  of 
inquiry,  and  cannot  therefore  be  called  the  proper  obje6^  of  belief  or 
JiA)elier.  To  thofe  who  fpcculate  upon  the  fubje6l,  the  fuppofition  of 
the  real  exigence  of  external  objedls  commonly  appears  more  pleafing 
in  itfelf,  and  therefore  more  agreeable  to  divine  benevolence,  than  to 
fuppofe  that  we  are  fubje6^ed  to  a  perpetual  illufion;  and  no  cafe  has 
ever  occurred,  which  can  lay  a  foundation  fur  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
conclufion.  '     p*  i3>»  '32. 

The  chief  part  of  this  objection  to  Berkeley  is  the  mere  state- 
ment of  consequences  which  Berkeley  himself  had  drawni  and 
which  are,  in  truih,  essential  to  the  theory;  and  of  the  rest,  we 
scarcely  can  persuade  ourselves,  that  Mr  Bel^ham  serjously  pro- 
poses it  as  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world.  JDid 
man  believe  in  that  world,  only  after  he  had  found  out,  that  a 
society  of  substances  would  be  more  pleasing,  than  the  existence 
of  mere  e?itia  rationis^  and  therefore  more  suitable  to  the  benevo- 
)ence  of  Deity  ?  Did  the  idea  of  an  all  perfect  Creator  prt^cede 
our  first  idea  of  an  external  creation  ?  Is  a  metaphysical  truth  to 
be  computed  from  tcblcs  of  profit  and  loss  ?     Poes  the  poov  maij 
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believe  himself  rich  and  healthy,  because  poverty  and  sickness 
are  evils ;  and  do  the  compassionate  deny  tne  existence  of  mur- 
der and  mi8ei*yy  because  the  production  of  virtue  and  happiness 
appears  to  them  more  agreeable  to  divine  goodness  ?  We  are 
convinced,  that  Mr  Beisham  himself  believed  in  an  external 
world,  as  strongly,  before  he  felt  the  force  of  the  ratiocination 
he  has  given  us,  as  he  did  afterwards ;  and  we  fear,  that,  when 
he  questions  again  his  own  belief,  be  must  trace  it  to  that  very 
instinctive  conviction,  which  it  is  his  boast  that  he  has  himself 
exploded.  To  say  of  an  opinion,  that,  because  it  lias  not  often 
been  made  a  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  not  a  proper  object  of  dis- 
belief, is  either  without  meaning,  or  expresses  stiJl  more  strong- 
ly x\\9Xjaith  for  which  the  Scotch  philosophers  contend.  To 
them  universal  assent  is  necessary;  but  to  Mr  Beisham  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  inquiry  has  not  oftai  been  made.  Kis  argument,  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  case  has  ever  occurred  in  opposition  to 
our  conclusion,  is  a  truly  happy  instance  of  a  question  asstvmed. 
The  real  succession  trfour  ideas  is  not  affected  by  the  controversies 
of  philosophers.  Unless,  therefore,  we  have  previously  believed 
in  an  external  world,  no  cobc  can  occur  to  disprove  it ;  and  if  wc 
have  previously  believed  in  it,  the  same  cases  which  seem  to  the 
idealist  to  justify  his  faith,  must  seem  to  us  to  justify  our  own. 

In  the  general  execution  of  the  work,  there  are  many  traces  of 
that  hastiness  of  compilation,  by  which  expressions  and  opinions 
vary  in  force,  according  to  the  author  last  read.  Of  this  a  strik- 
ing example  occurs,  in  the  System  of  Ediics  before  examined  ; 
Sn  which,  though  virtue  be  the  willing  of  our  own  good,  and  selt- 
interest  its  sole  obligation,  it  is  afterwards  conceded  to  the  advo- 
cates of  benevolence,  that '  self-annihilation  is  essential  to  perfect 
virtue, '  and  that  even  that '  most  refined  self-interest,  by  which 
yte  practise  virtue  and  piety  with  a  view  to  ultimate  reward,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of  virtue  •, '  so  that  we  cease  to 
have  any  virtue,  the  moment  we  feel  its  obligation;  and  are  then 
most  virtuous,  when  the  very  essence  of  virtue  is  wholly  disre- 
garded or  despised.  For  this  want  of  correctness  and  of  in- 
terest, we  may,  as  critics,  blame  the  work ;  but  we  confess  that 
we  do  not  regret  it.  We  know  what  fascination  it  is  in  the 
power  of  eloquence  to  give  to  errors  the  most  dangerous;  and  it 
Is  therefore  better,  when  such  evils  are  to  be  shed  abroad,  tha( 
^bey  should  not  come  from  the  hand  of  a  master. 
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to  inspire  towards  perjured  women*  Guilt  appears  more  heinous^ 
from  the  dread  with  which  it  is  regarded  ;  and  remorse  is,  in  their 
tragedies,  the  excess  of  desolation. '     p.  59. 

Madame  Neckej''s  infailible  mode  of  judging  has  not  been  very 
successful  on  this  occasion.  She  concludes,  because  some  of  the 
events  related  in  the  Greek  poets  a^d  tragedians,  turn  upon  ad- 
ultery or  incest,  without  any  divorces  being  mentioned,  that  r.o 
divorces  were  permitted.  It  happens,  however,  unfortunately  for 
her  argument,  that,  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  divorce  appears  to 
have  been  permitted  by  the  laws.  In  Crete,  any  person  might 
dismiss  his  wife,  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  many  children.  * 
At  Athens,  divorce  was  sanctioned  by  the  chief  magistrate,  under 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  upon  very  trifling  grounds.  And  in 
Sparta,  the  Lacedemonians  appear  to  have  considered  adultery 
as  rather  laudable.  Madame  Neckcr  must  at  least  have  read 
tlirough  a  French  translation  of  Plutarch  5  and  if  she  did,  she 
must  have  seen  in  the  life  of  l*eric!es,  that  a  divorce  took  place 
between  him  and  his  wife,  who  was  his  near  relation,  by  mutual 
consent,  upon  which  he  married  Aspasia.  And  as  for  the  puri- 
ty of  Grecian  morals,  tlie  great  moral  philosopher  Socrates  is  said 
to  have  accommodated  his  pupil  Alcibiades  with  the  use  of  his 
wife  Xantippe ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  refractory  temper 
which  that  lady  is  said  to  have  possessed,  {>he  is  believed  to  have 
been  obedient  to  her  husband,  at  least  hi  that  instance. 

Although  our  authoress  appears  to  have  been  rather  better  ac- 
quainted with  Roman  history  and  manners,  she  is  not  very  for- 
tunate in  her  remarks.     She  observes— 

*  Can  wc  believe  that  Cornelia  or  Veiuria  would  have  formed  new 
engagements— I  do  not  say  during  the  life  of  their  first  husbands  (for 
that  supposition  alone  would  outrage  their  memory) — but,  even  after 
their  death,  would  Uiey  have  driven  from  their  penotes  the  noble  and 
cherished  shades  which  they  continually  held  out  as  examples  to  their 
children  ?  Would  Corlolanus  have  yielded  to  the  tears  of  Veturia,  if 
lie  had  not  been  brought  up  by  her  in  the  sanctuary  of  conjugal  love, 
in  the  presence  of  the  manes  of  his  father  ?  And  could  Rome  have 
filled  the  universe  with  the  noise  0/  her  exploits,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  filial  respect  ?  Such  are  the  important  consequences  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  What  dangerous  consequences  must  arise  to 
the  children,  from  the  separation  of  the  authors  of  their  existence ! 
What  destructive  discord  must  ndt  the  strani;e  combinations  attending 
divorce  produce  upon  their  opening  Understandings !  •     p.  48. 

We  are  not  to  siippcse,  that  the  idea  of  divorce  was  altogether 
pnknovvn  in  the  time  of  Veturia,  as  Dic^nysius  of  Helicarnassus 


Archbishop  Potter's  Antiquities,  vol  il.  p.  296. 
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h^  preserved  a  speech  made  by  herse1f»  in  which  she  mentions^ 
that  her  son  Coriolanus,  before  he  left  Rome,  told  his  wife  Vo^ 
lumnia  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  her  husband,  and  wished  her 
better  luck  in  marr3an(7  another  more  fortunate  than  himself.  * 
Veturia  is  far  from  annexing  any  blame' to  her  son  on  this  ac-> 
count ;  so  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  she  regarded  di- 
vorce with  any  grent  degree  of  horror :  and  Coriolanus,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  expresses  particular  gratitude  to  his 
wife  for  not  leaving  his  mother,  which  she  must  have  done,  if  she 
had  followed  his  advice.  This  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  divorce  having  been  unusual  at  that  period.  Rome  is  not 
the  best  instance  for  proving  that  filial  respect  or  dutv  is  incon- 
aistent  with  the  separation  of  the  parents.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his 
comparison  of  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  f  that  according  to  the  insti- 
tutionsof  the  former,  after  a  Roman  husband  had  a  sufHcient  num- 
ber of  children,  he  might  either  make  over  his  wife  to  any  person 
who  wished  to  have  a  family,  or  lend  her  out  for  a  certain  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedemonian  retained  his  wife  in  the 
house;  but,  during  the  subsistence  of  the  marrinnre,  he  allowed  any 
person  she  chose,  to  participate  in  her  favours.  Plutarch  adds,  that 
these  delicate  Spartan  husbands  even  gave  invitations  to  handsome 
men,  whom  they  thought  most  likely  to  improve  the  breed.  Ho- 
nest Plutarch,  however,  appears  at  a  loss  which  of  the  two  legis- 
lators he  shall  admire  most ;  and  observes,  that  the  only  di&r- 
ence  between  them  is,  that  the  one  introduced  a  total  indifference 
on  those  subjects  which  usually  excited  jesilousy  and  heartburn- 
ings, while  the  Rornan  institution  showed  a  sense  of  shame,  by 
imposing  the  veil  of  a  new  agreement,  and  confessed  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  such  a  communion.  This  practice  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  old  Romans.  Strabo  mentions, 
that  the  younger  Cato  accommodated  his  friend  Hcrtensius  with 
his  wife  Marcia,  X  '"  imitation  of  the  customs  of  the  old  Kor 
mans.  A  full  account  of  the  transaction  is  given  by  Piutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Cato.  ||  Hortensius,  in  order  to  cement  the  inti- 
macy and  friendship  which  already  subsisted  between  him  and 
Cato,  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  the  use  of  his  daughter 
Porcia,  who  was  already  married  to  Bibulus.  Cato,  considering 
thi4  as  lier  husband's  aQIiir,  declined  any  interference.  Horten- 
sius was  not  however  discouraged,  but  made  the  same  proposal 
fbr  Cato's  own  wife  Marcia,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 

•  Dion.  Halic.  L.  18.  c.  41.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1602.     EJir.  R^rske. 

t  Edit.  Reiske,  Vol.  i.  p.  305. 

X  Slrabo,  Vol.  i.  p.  505.    Amst.  1707. 

II  Edit  Reiske,  Vol.  iv.  p.  \0^. 
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actindly  prcfffoant  Cato  had  no  dbjMion  to  this ;  aad  Hotten* 
Fius  obtained  pofiseseion  of  the  person  of  Marda,  by  a  regular  and 
formal  transaction  made  with  the  consent  of  her  father  Fhilippus. 
It  also  appears,  that,  among  other  legal  modes  of  acqairin^  wiveSf 
prescription  or  use  was  recognizra  by  the  customs  of  Rome. 
But  as,  in  this  way,  a  matron,  who  only  meant  to  be  a  wife  for 
|i  certain  time,  might  be  acquired  by  her  temporary  husband^  it 
was  provided,  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabiesy  that  unless 
there  was  an  interruption  of  three  nights,  a  vear's  matrimonial 
connexion  would  constitute  prescription.  *  I«rom  anoth^  frag* 
ment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  it  is  proved,  that,  even  so  early  as 
ihe  time  of  the  Decemvira^  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce  w^ 
permitted*  It  was  only  oecossary  foi' either  of  the  parties  to  send 
a  messenger  to  the  other,  desiring  them  to  manage  their  own 
concerns!  and  this  constituted  a  divorce^f  Facts,  suckiis  these, 
give  a  much  more  idtelUgible  idea  of  the  so  much  vamilad  puri^ 
of  manners  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Th^  m0y  mat  have 
been  so  dissolute  or  corrupt  as  their  posterity  during  ihe  tkaeOf 
Augustus:  but  although,  in  the^  rude  ages,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  influenced  by  personal  charms,  neither  deli- 
caqr  nor  morality  .was  much  r^arded  in  their  matrimonial  ar- 
rangements. Madame  Neck^r,  however,  after  mentioning  the 
liaaefFects  that  divorce  would  prpduce  in  Pr4noe,  above  any  other 
country,  observes — 

.  *  These  observations  on  Protestant  countries  would  equally  suit  the 
different  epochs  of  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is,  however,  useless  to 
^pply  them :  for  it  inu  not  divorce  that  was  permitted  at  Rome,  btK 
only  repudiation.  In  ages  approaching  to  the  state  of  nature,  the 
rights  of  the  sexes  were  not  equal.  The  empire,  of  course,  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  a  law  establishing  reciprocal  divorce  would  have  been 
considered  as  madness.  *  p.  86. 

A  few  lines  afterwards,  Madame  Necker  observes,  that 
^-— *  divorce  amoni^  the  Romatns,  was  a  punishment,  and  not  a  matter 
of  agreement,  l^hey  avenged  themselves  upon  their  guilty  wives,  ta 
two  ways  equally  dreaded — by  real  death,  or  by  repudiation  ;  which 
was  a  kind  of  death,  both  in  its  civil  effects,  and  in  public  opinion. 
Thus,  women  were  subjected,  at  the  same  time^  both  to  the  punish* 

*  Ut  quae  mulier,  cum  juris  esset,  annum  unnm  apud  verum  ma- 
trimonii causa  fuisset,  ea  mulier  ni  trinocttam  usurpatum  esset  pro 
psucapta  haberetur  :  xxi.  Rosin.  Andq.  Rom.  p.  695.  de  Ug^  Duoi 
Tab* — Rosinus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Oellins,.that  the 
word  *  matron, '  which  has  so  respectable  a  sound  to  modern  ears, 
was  originally  applied  to  wives  of  that  description. 

t  Ut  Si  e  conjagibus  alter  alteri  nuncium  mitteret,  eumque  res 
snas  sibi  habere  juberet»  divortium  esset. 
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SKOt  of  de«A»  in  which  view  thejr  were  considered  as  slaves,  and  to 
the  suffering  of  shame»  or  rathei^  disgrace,  which  could  only  be  felt 
by  those  who  were  free ;  and  this  combbation  is  perhaps  peculiar  in 
■ocial  order;  The  Roman  ladies,  who  were  subjected  to  so  severe 
laws,  gave  few  subjects  of  complaiat  to  their  husbands ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  being  sutprised,  that  centuries  should  elapse,  without- 
producing  one  instance  of  repudiation.  But  what  connexion  can  be 
found  between  divorce,  as  established  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
which  is  now  adopted  ?  The  one  was  at  once  a  law  of  slavery  and 
modesty ;  the  other,  a  law  of  liberty  and  audacity.  At  Rome,  di- 
torce  was  the  guardian  of  decency  $  in  France,  it  will  be  the  cor- 
Yupter  of  decency:  and  if  repudiation  had  been  introduced  among 
m,  as  it  was  among  the  Romans,  women  would  always  be  the  vie-* 
tims.  The  only  cbject  of  afleodon  would  be  charms,  which  so  soon 
pass  away;  and,  amidst  the  depravity  of  our  Qumoen,  the  first  trait 
•f  old  age  would  have  been  the  signal  of  separation.  The  duration 
•f  marriages  would  have  been  limited  to  the  spring-time  of  life ;  and 
the  faded  rote  would  be  cruelly  separated  from  its  prop»  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  all  the  storms  of  life.  Notiyithstanding,  however^  the  par- 
tiality o^  l)ie  JaWy  which  only  gave  men  the  freedom  of  divorce^  this 
form  will  be  less  injurious  to  the  purity  of  manners,  which,  in  uni- 
son with  nature,  afford  women  an  opportunity  of  exercising  one  ad« 
ditional  virtue.  * 

The  knowledge  which  Madnme  Necker  here  displays  of  Ro- 
man customs,  is  not  very  profound.  She  does  not  appear  even 
to  have  understood  what  tney  meant  bv  repudiation  >  "^  and,  if  she 
did,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  law  of  the  TweNe  Tables, 
already  referred  to,  that  both  sexes  had  the  power  of  dissolving 
the  marriage,  even  at  that  period  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
The  eulogmms,  therefore,  which  some  very  respectable  histo- 
rians  have  passed  upon  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  tne  ancient  Ro- 
man marriages,  roust  be  received,  subject  to  many  limitations. 
A  great  mistake,  into  which  they  appear  to  have  fallen,  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  by  Montesquieu;  f  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, that  divorces  by  mutual  consent  were  unknown,  when,  in 
dieir  very  limited  cod^  of  laws,  there  was  one  which  allowed  it 
to  either  party.    There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 

*  Repudiuim^  in  its  ^appropriate  meaning,  applied  to  the  case  of 
fpmualia  f  dhoHiunh  to  marriage.  The  words  of  form  were  differ- 
.ent,  from  that  circumstance.  Fide  Heinec.  Antiq.  Rom.  voLi. 
1^811.     Rosin.  Antiq.  p.  4p58. 

t  Esprit  des  Loiz,  L.  16^  c.  16.  That  profound  and  acute  writer 
c&plaiDS  the  reason  why  Carvilius  Ruga,  divorcing  his  wife  at  the  de« 
sire  of  the  Censors,  on  account  of  sterility,  although  he  loved  her 
himself,  might  make  him  odious  to  his  countrymen,  who  dreaded 
such  interference ;  but  it  cannot  b$  belieye$l  that  that  was  tlie  &r$t 
instance  of  divorce  among  the  Romans. 
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husbands  Would  be  very  apt  to  dismiss  Wives  who  were  entirety 
subject  to  their  anthority,  at  a  time  when  their  personal  labour 
wks  of  some  value.  The  hus))and,  after  consulting  with  his 
friends,  might  put  his  wife  to  death,  if  he  chose,  for  an  act  of 
drunkenness  }  and  if  he  was  tired  of  her,  he  might  oblige  any  of 
his  friends,  by  making  her  over  to  him.  Where  a  husband  bad 
all  this  power,  it  could  hardly  be  bis  interest  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage. If  he  did  so,  it  might,  perhaps,  even  among  the  virtuous 
Romans,  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  folly,  if  not  of  cruelty.  We 
must  tberefor^^  regret  very  much,  that  Madame  Neck^r  has  90 
much  weakened  her  argument,  by  cMistant  reference  to  manners 
and  laws  with  which  she  was  altogether  unacquainted,  and  which 
certainly  cannot  be  held  (Mit  as  modek  for  reforming  the  corrup- 
tion of  modem  marriages.  No  species  of  adtritery  can  appear 
more  offensive  than  the  transaction  of  the  virtuous  Cato  with  his 
friend  Hortensics  ;  and  we  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
if  Madame  Neckcr  had  employed  the  talents  she  appears  to  pos« 
sess,  in  delivering  her  sentiments  without  all  that  parade  of  learn- 
ing, her  work  would  have  been  much  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  cause,  which  she  seems  to  have  espoused  from  the 
most  amiable  and  virtuous  motives. 

After  the  observations  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  the  arguments  used  by  Ma- 
dame Necker.     She  considers  the  question  in  four  points  of  view. 

1.  The  individual  happiness  of  married  persons  in  their  youth: 

2.  The  bad  effects  of  divorce  with  ngard  to  children:  3.  The 
effect  of  divorce  upon  mannors :  and,  IdStlj/^  the  comfort  and 
consolation  which  old  age  derives  from  the  married  state.  All 
those  objects  of  marriage  are  defeated,  accordinff  to  our  author, 
by  the  law  permitting  divorces.  She  views  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  as  a  very  secondary  object  in  marriage ;  and 
that  the  primary  obj«.ct  is  the  union  of  affections,  sentiments, 
and  interest,  which  ought  to  take  pla^e ;  and  which  marriage, 
according  to  Scripture,  was  instituted  to  promote.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Milton,  arguing  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  divorce, 
rests  his  argument  on  precisely  the  same  foundation  as  Madame 
Keeker  opposing  it. — *  For  although  God,  in  the  first  ordain- 

*  ing  of  marriage,  taught  us  to  what  end  he  did  it,  in  the  words 
f  expresly  implying  the  apt  and  cheerful  conversation  of  man 

*  with  woman,  to  comfort  and  refresh  him  of  the  evil  and  soli- 
^  tary  life,  not  mentioning  tlie  purpose  of  generation  till  after- 
^  wards,  as  being  but  a  secondary  end  in  dignity,  tho  not  in  ne- 

*  cessity ;  yet  now,  if  any  two  be  but  once  handed  in  the  churchy 

*  and  have  tasted  in  any  sort  the  nuptial  bed,  let  them  find  them-. 

*  selves  never  so  mistak'n  in  their  dispositions  through  any  er- 
'*  toi,  concealment^  or  misadventure^  that  through  their  different 
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*  t^nip^irs,  tliGfiiglite,  tod  c^h'stitntiohs,  ifiey  can  heUher  tie  to 
\  otie  atiother  a  femedy  against  loii^liness,  noir  live  in  any  ijinioa 
^  Of  tbntenttnerit  idl  tteif  daye^  vet  they  shall^  so  they  be  but 
^  found  suitably  weapoifdt  to  the  least  possibility  of  sensual  en? 
^  joytti^nf,  be  made^  spight  of  antipaikj/j  to  fadge  together,  and; 
^  Combines  a^  they  may  to  their  unspeakable  wearisomeness^  and 

*  despair  of  all  sociable  delight  in  the  ordinance  which  (jrod  esta^* 
'  blisnt  to  that  very  end.  ^  ^  ,  Milton's  great  object  is  to  show^ 
that,  according  both  to  the  Mosaic  code  ahd^  the  Christian  dis* 
^etisation^  dlvonie  v^ad  perniiitted  for  other  causes  besides  adulter 
tfy  particularly  *  indispositioli,  unfitness,  and  contrariety  of  mind*  ^ 
Thd  tnotire  Which  urged  him  to  compose  these  treatises  is  well 
tfiowit.  With  aU  their  paradoxes  they  aboiihd  in  eloquent  pas* 
^fge^ ;  but  ndther  thes6,  nor  the  great  name  of  threir  autnor, 
dav^  bresefvcd  them  ttoni  almost  total  oblivion..  Even  at  the  ^ 
tittle  they  nC-er^  puWfshed,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 

f"r6at  impression  upon  his  corfntrymen.  No  1/egisIatufe,  how-, 
ver  rash  and  iricohsiderate^  will  venture  to  m^ke  such  a  change 
on  the  laws  of  a  country,  unless  some  preparation  has  been'  made' 
fot  it  in  the  Customs  Knd  manners  of  the  people  in  iPrance.- 
JLong  before  the  Revolution,  the  marriages  of  persons  of  a  cer« 
6iin  rank  Wer^  little  better  than  npihinar  This  fact  is  acknow'* 
ledg^  by  Madame  Necker.  Tlie  mere  formal  dissolution  of 
in&tri^geij  which,  in  point  of  facf,  no  longer  existed,  is  not 

C"  Thaps  to  be  much  regretted.  But  this  is  ho  vindication  of  the 
w  permitting  divorce.  Its  influence  might  not  be  material^r 
either  on  maf  riages  which  were  supportea  by  the  firni  ^nd  of 
ihtLtual  affection,  or  on  those  already  dissolvea  by  the  profligacy 
6(  th6  husband,  or  the  infidelity  of  the  wife.  Suth  laws  nave 
little  effect  on  either  extremes  i  but,  in  every  nation,  there  is 
a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  neither  determined  in  vice, 
lior  resolute  in  virtue.  A  sudden  innovation  oh  the  laws  of  a 
C^ountry,  Opeus  a  career  to  their  wavering  dispositiDns,  and  Ls 
Kkdy  to  produce  the  worst  effects.  Milton  appears- to  have  been 
sensible,  that,  in  his  time,  the  opposition  he  hsud  chietfy  to  dread, 
was  that  arising  from  the  influence  of  habit  and  custom.  After 
Entreating  ParllameDt  to  adopt,  without  delay,  the  reformation 
he  propbses,  f  *  lest  some  otner  people,  more  devout  and  wise 
''  than  we,  bereave  us  thiis  offef *d  immortal  glory,  or  wonted 

*  prei'ogative,  of  being  the  first  assertors  in  every  great  vindica- 
^  tion,  he  says,  /  For  me,  as  far  as  my  part  leads  me,  I  have 
'  already  my  greatest  gain,  ass^rance^  and  inward  totisfiictibn 
'  to  have  done  in  this  notliing  unworthy  of  an  honest  life,  and 
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*  studies  weD  emploj^ *d.  With  wbut  event>  amanig  the  wise  and 
^  right  understanding  handful  of  inen,  I  am  secure.  But  how 
'  among  the  drove  of  custom  and  prejudice  this  ¥dll  be  reliskt 
'  by  sueh  whose  capacity  since  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the 
f  easy  creek  of  a  system  or  a  medulla,  saHs  there  at  will  under 
^  ihe  blown  physiognomy  of  their  imlabour'd  audiments  s  for 
'  them,  what  their  taste  will  be,  I  have  also  surety  suflSdeot^ 
^  from  the  entire  Teague  that  hath  been  ever  between  formal 

*  ignorance  and  grave  obstinacy.  *  *  With  whatever  contempt 
even  Milton  may  attempt  to  treat  custom :  in  matters  of  this 
Kind,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  tlie  sovereign  authority.  The 
relation  which  law»  bear  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  nadoiir 
iff  the  real  securitir  for  their  endurance^  Where  At^e  k  this^ 
donble  security,  tne  rashest  innovators  will'  hesitate.  Bitf  where» 
as  in  France,  establishments  of  every  hind  have  been  long  under* 
mined,  by  changes  in  manners  and  customs,  to  which  they  were 
not  accommodated,  the  first  shock  destroys  the  crazy  superstruc- 
fure,  and,  in  the  general  ruin,  the  morality  of  tne  country  is 
destroyed,  along  with  the  fantastic  decorations  which  formerly 
concealed  its  imperfections,  without  affording  it  any  real  support. 
The  arguments  on  which  diis  question  must  torn,  have  Ions  ago 
been  brought  forward  by  Hume,  "EssBy  19.  Part  1.;  and  Madame 
I>feGker  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addition  to  them. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  most  striking  defects  in  this 
work,  which  are  of  a  nature  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  imi- 
tated. We  have  no  doubt,  that  if  Madame  Necker  had  resisted 
her  fondness  for  learned  names,  her  love  of  similes,  and  the  ad* 
miration  she  appears  to  have  felt  for  Rousseau's  writings,  te 
which  she  frequently  refers,  she  would  have  been  a  very  pleas- 
ing writer.  Almost  every  page  reminds  us  of  these  defects^ 
and  the  reputation  of  the  author  makes  it  more  necessary  to 
point  them  out.  In  the  last  part  of  the  work  there  are  some 
pleasing  passages  on  the  consolation  which  conjugal  affection  and 
happiness  affords  to  old  age.  Another  part  of  it  contains  an  ad- 
dress to  Madame  Custine,  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  eloquence,  if  it  were  not  overloaded  with  rhetorical  anapoe- 
tidil  ornament.  It  is  introduced,  after  mentioning  the  example 
cff  Ruth  and  Naomi ;  and  we  quote  it  in  the  original,  as  a  trans- 
lation migbt  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  merits  or  de- 
ftcts  of  Madame  Necker's  style. 

''  Dans  un  temps  oxi  les  moeurs  6toient  si  simples  et  si  pures,  les  fern" 
ilfeA  m^me  dont  les  vertus  avoient  le  plus  d^^clat,  suivoierit  cependant  la 
pMte  Aiitarelle  de  leur  siecle  sans  y  faire  epoque.     Mais  veus,  gloire  de 

vatra  s«Ee,charmante  et  sublime  exception  a  teas  sesd^sordres,^  toate^ 

—  ■     --      -  .   .    ^- .  .    .  -      ...     -  ..     - 
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sm  incbni^aeneesy  i,  toutes  ses  itid^peiidances,  &  toates  ses  fapsses  ex- : ' 
altations  pour,  de  faax  devoirs^  je  baise  les  (races  de  yos  pas ;  je  lea 
couvre  de  fieurs  jusqu'il  la  porta  de  cette  prison  que  vos  larmes  voua 
font  ouvrlr  chaque  jour :  puisse  le  charme  de  yos  vertus,  pareil  k  ce- 
lui  de  la  lyre  d'0rph6e,  fl^chir  les  arbkires  de  la  mort,  et  presenter  un 
npuvel  argument,  plus  touchant  que  tous,  les  autres»^  en  faveur  dtf 
I'ldentit^  des  ^poru^c  et  de  Pindissolubilit^  du  marriage  ! '    p.  4t4h  4^* 
We  have  not  observed  that  the  defects  we  complain  of  in  Ms- 
dame  Necker's  style  have  prevailed  to  any  extent  in  t^e  writings 
of  our  fair  countrywomen :  the  example  isy  however,  dangerons« 
Though  we  are  not  disposecf  to'  assign'  any  limits  Xo  female  ab* 
quisitions  in  literature  or  erudition,  the  dispb^r  of  them  ought  td 
be  attended  with  some  degree  of  caution.     A  woman  jnay  have' 
read  some  translations  of  the  classics,  with  the  profound  notes*' 
oT  Madame  Dacier,-  oi*  even  construed  part  of  Virgil  in  the  6ri«' 

rinal)  without  being  able  to  afford  much  instruction  to  the  world. 

3ie  mav  be  a  sort  of  prodigy  in  her  own  civdiei  without  having 
acquisitions  beyond  those  of  a  boy  of  sixteen.  Both  will  be 
reacty,  upon  all  occasions,  to  name  every  {toman  or'  Greek  they 
ever  heiEurd  ajriy  thing  about;  biift  in  their  blind  and  mistaken 
zieal  tb^  will  be  apt  to  praise  thenr  for  those  very  virtues  tof 
which  Uiey  have  least  pretensions. 
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^T^H£  first  paper  m  this  volume  is  entitled—* 

*  Remarks  ofi  a  Mixed  Species  of  Evidence  in  Matters  of  mS" 
tory :  With  an  Examination  of  a  New  Histaricat  lifpotJte'- 
siSf  in  the  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  by  the^ 
4bbi  de  Sade.    By  Alexander  Frazer  Ty tier  Esq.,  F.*R.  S* 
Edin.  Judge-Advocate  of  North  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  evidence  is  not  one  of  those 
^ery-dav  occurrences  in  the  literary  world,  which  pass  before  ue 
with  a  slight  notice,  or  without  any  observation.  In  fact,  we 
scarcely  remem'ber  any  such  disiiovery  m  the  history  of  hoii|ai». 
science,  unless,  perhaps,  the  philosophy  of  Baoon  may  berai^ked^ 
under  Uiis  head.  The  roost  istapbrtant  inventions  of  art««-th^ 
most  brilliant  improvements  of  science — the  achievements  of  Ar- 
chimedes and  of  Newton  tbemsrivesr— were. only  successful  af^ii» 
cations  of  kinds  of  evidence  formerly  used^  or  hs^y  genendia^ 
tions  of  principles  previously  known  in  detaik  So  much  kaar 
been  done,  too,  witn  the  oM  sorts  of  evidence,  and  so  great  ad-> 
vances  have  been  made  since  the  logic  of  Bacon  succeeded  that  of 
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the  schooh,  th^t,  vpob  opening  this  vdcane,  and  cnCiiigoiir  e]f^ 
on  the  first  article,  our  expeetations  were  raised  to  die  bii^eiBt 

Eitch.  We  glanced  a  delighted  eye  over  the  Tast  space  of  ein 
irged  science,  which  we  conceivea  was  now  to  be  opened.  We 
beheld  all  obscurity  cleared  tip,  and  all  donbt  removed.  We 
saw,  or  fancied  we  saw,  new  r^ons  of  dLscoteiy  laid  c^>en  to 
every  industrious  adept  in  this  new  art  ^  and  never  doubted,  that 
Mr  Tytler  bad  &Uen  upon  some  commodious  method  for  ehici- 
dating  the  Chinese  and  Egvptian  chronolo^es  ^  or,  at  feast,  for 
ascertaining  the  guilt  and  tne  hunchback  ^  Richard,  or  the  in- 
nocence of  Mary.  Amidst  the  vast  choice  of  objects  to  which 
we  conceived  our  newly  acquired  lantern  might  be  directed,  we 
wer^  only  at  a  loss  to  which  it  should  first  be  turned.  It  is  true, 
we  were  soon  awakened  from  this  reveiy,  by  the  candour  and 
fairness  of  our  author,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not  in* 
diilgc  his  reader  with  a  long  dream :  For,  in  the  first  twelve  Knes, 
we  were  mortified  to  find,  that  the  '  mixed  evidence '  is  only  what 
we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  call  presumptive  or  cir- 
cumstantial proof;  and  that  the  canons,  in  which  the  description 
14  paraded  with  no  common  pomp,  amount  only  to  an  indistinct 
ilnd  imperfect  statement  of  those  ordinary  and  obvious  priacipksy 
which  regulate  the  admission  of  that  most  common  species  of 
evidence.  The  mixture  of  ftd  and  criticism  is  so  &r  firom  being 
W  original  compound,  that  no  modern  historian  can  proceed  a 
single  page  without  it  $  it  is  merely  arguing  by  conjecture,  from 
a  scanty  store  of  facts,  and  settling  by  criticism  the  admisability 
of  those  fancts. 

After  we  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  those  emotions  df 
disappointment,  that  so  commonly  fsH  to  the  lot  of  such  re- 
viewers as  read  further  than  the  title-pages  of  books,  we  began 
to  derive  consolation,  from  the  hopes  that  a  common  tool,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  workman,  might  produce  a  masterpiece; 
and  that  much  -  remained  yet  to  he  discovered,  aecessiole  to 
the  kinds  of  evidence  in  general  use.  Again  we  were  some- 
what  disappointed :  the  use  to  which  the  '  mixed  evidefice '  has. 
been  apphed  is,  the  ascertaining  that  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  waa 
a  modest  maid.  While  we  thought  little  of  such  matters,  and 
were  expecting  the  entrance  of  a  grave  inquirer  into  importapt 
affiiirs,  there  appears  upon  the  stage  a ,  courteous  knight  * 
(we  use  the  language  of  his  own  cnaDeuge)  clad  in  new  ar- 
mour, tossing  down  the  gaiuitlet  for  the  painted  Laura;  and,^ 
mattering  a  lew  shodrt  satUeoces  as  to  the  rules  of  the  .joui»tf) 
and  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  -he  gal^otlv  advances,  and,, 
lifting  up  his  beaver,  bespeaks  atteption,  by  esLbibiting  a  niinia^. 
tUre  Si  his  fidr  (but  departed)  mistress.    He  sii^gles  ou(  a  ccrtaiof 
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diMXMHrteous  knight,  cbd  in  old  clerical  armour^— )^otnt$  bil 
tpear  ainimt  him-— arraigns  him  oT  blaspfaemy*  for  having  injur- 
ed the  mme  of  Laura — and  dares  him  to  try  the  proof  of  thai 
new  armour  in  which  our  hut  knight  is  attired.  In  humbler 
phrase,  the  new  evidence  is  circumstantial  evidence ;  and  tht 
new  use  that  is  made  of  it,  is  to  prove  that  Laura  was  not  a 
coquette,  and  Petrarch  not  a  seducer^ 

We  will  not  dissemble  the  disappointment  which  we  expert* 
enced,  upon  coming  tXl  at  once  to  the  foil  discovery  of  this  cir* 
cumstance.  But,  resigning  ourselves  to  our  fate,  we  slowfy  pro^ 
ceeded  in  our  melancholy  vocation;  and  be^;an  to  wade  thraugji 
nearly  90  quarto  pages  of  critical  disquisition,  dictated  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  subject,*  both  male  and  &» 
male  indicative  of  the  same  chivalrous  soul  whidi  induced  the 
enterprize,  and  symptomatic  of  rather  a  rancorous  spirit  of  eon* 
troversy  displayed  in  obstinate  attacks  upon  the  particular  prin- 
ciples and  morals  of  the  poor  Abbe  de  Sade.  * 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  have  found  the  labour  light- 
er as  we  proceeded.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  acute* 
ness  with  which  our  author  refutes  the  Aobe's  fanciful  hypothe- 
sis.  We  have  experienced  much  relaxation  from  the  agreeable 
variety  afibrded  by  his  elegant  and  accomplished  talents ;  we  soor 
recognized  an  old  friend,  from  whose  dassical  acquirements  we 
had^equently  before  received  pleasure;  and  we  approve  thevirtu* 
4>us  principles  which  he  every  where  displays,  although  we  cannot 
qrmpathize  in  his  zeal  for  Laura's  honour,  and  Petrarch's  piety. 

Various  opinions  have  divided  the  learned  world  upon  th^ 
subiect  of  Laura.  8ome  have  begun  at  the  root  of  the  matter^ 
and  questioned  her  existence  altogether.  Among  those  who  have 
most  stoutly  asserted  her  reality,  some  have  contended  that  she 
was  the  Virgin  Mary;  while  others  have  insisted,  with  equal  con«. 
lidence,  that  she  was  not  only  a  mere  woman,  but  a  strumpet. 
The  Abb6  de  Sade,  again,  in  later  times,  has  maintained,  that  sh^ 
was  not  exactly  a  strumpet,  but  something  between  a  coquette 
and  an  adulteress;  and  Mr  Tytler  will  have  her  to  have  been  A 
most  pure  and  unblembhed,  though  a  clay-built  virgin.  For  our 
parts,  we  are  little  interested  in  the  controversy,  and  shall  nol 

{>rf8ume  to  decide  uixm  it.  We  have  derived  much  pleasure 
rom  reading  the  delightfiil  sonnets  of  Petrarch.  If  they  were 
addressed  to  an  image  of  his  own  brain,  fairer  than  any  actual 
Laura  in  nature,  we  should  only  the  more  warmly  admire  the 
poetical  spirit  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  and  the  wonder- 
fol  command  of  imagery  and  fiction  which  could  give  such  an  air 
of  reality  and  ardour  to  the  expression  of  a  fictitious  pa^sion^ 
}S  Laun  was  a  strumpet,  or  an  adulteress,  we  should  blame  bot)i 
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her  and  Petrarch,  as  moralists;  yet,  though  waahmdd  cddow)^ 
to  ottr  heads  aH  the  remnant  in  the  viak  of  Mr  Tytler^s  wrath  (if 
any  remains  unexhausted  on  the  Abbe),  we  must  adcaowledgei 
thatwehaire  received  pleasure  }r<^m  the  Lydia  of  Haraee»  and  even 
from  the  Alexis  of  Virgil.  Provided  an  ancient  poem  contain  no 
apparent' violation  of  propriety  in  morals,  we  care  very  little  about 
the, character  of  its  author,  and  still  less  about  the  cbastitvpf  the 
lair  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  and  of  Laura,  li>ere  aoes  not 
now  remain  a  vestige  on  earth  beyond  the  yerses  themselves. 
The  honour  of  an  obscure  girl,  long  forgotten,  and,  if  a  real  per- 
son, many  ages  ago  dead,  ratten,  and  annihilated,  appears  to  as 
one  of  the  least  interesting  subjects  upon  which  a  learned  Society 
ix>uld  possibly  bestow  its  attention*-r-Z^  gtistibtt^y  &c 

The  next  article  in  the  cojiection  is — 

*  *  A  Description  of  an  Extra- Uierine  Fatus.  By  Mr  Thoma? 
Blizzard,  F;R.S.  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  and  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital.  * 

.  This  contains  a  very  concise  and  clear  description  (with  two 
most  exceUent  plates)  of  a  singular  case  of  conception.  The 
iBubject  was,  a  woman  of  28  years  old,  who  had  had  scmie  ftdl 
births,  and  several  miscarriages,  particularly  one  about  five  weeks 
before  her  death.  The  disease  which  carried  her  off,  was  an  un- 
cx>mmon  pain  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  by  sen- 
aations  so  extraoi'dinary,  that  the  desired  her  friends  tf>  have  her 
body  opened  after  her  death.  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  Mr 
^Blizzard  dissected  her,  and  observed  particularly  that  there  had 
been,  in  the  fallopian  tubes,  a  small  pouch  formed,  and  widi  a 
rupture  and  hemorrhage  from  it*  The  uterus  was  enlarged,  and 
a  quantity  of  jelly  was  found  extending  from  the  os  uten.  The 
embryo  had  apparently  rested  on  the  fidiopian  tube,  instead  of 
passing  into  the  uterus ;  and  an  extra-uterine  gestation  haf) 
there  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  which  that  tuoe  had  buiAr 
Our  author,  after  remarking  the  singularly  small  portion  of  time 
which  had  in^rvefied  between  the  last  miscarriage,  and  the  new 
conception  of  this  industrious  propagatrix  of  the  species,  accounts 
fgr  the  stoppage  of  the  foetus,  by  supposing  that  some  irregu^ 
and  casual  contraction  of  the  fallopian  tube  had  taken  place»  a^ 
all  the  vessels,  and  the  tube  itself,  were  in  their  natqral  state. 

This  interesting  article  is  foHowed  by  a  Meteorok^ieal  Absimet 

'for  the  years  1797,  I7B8,  t799^  by  Professor  Playfiiir,  a  gentk- 

man  ftdly  knownt  to  our  readers  in  various  branches  of  abrtmse 

sciaice.    These  taUer  are  "construct^  on- a  very  exceUent  plant 

and  we  rccbmmend  the  improvement  to  all  opr  readers  who  mstj 
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lunre  an  oppoitamty  of  dQing< — ^wfaat  so  many  peCBoiis  d^  iQ-H> 
keeping  a  register  of  the  weather^  ia  different  paits  of  tbe 

4X>1Ultyy«  wsaat 

We  aienwt  presented  y^ih  a  ^^ery  ¥Bli]iA>le  paper —  > 

A  New  and  Universal  Solution  of  Keplef^^  Ftoblem.'' 

By  James  Ivory  Esq,  .  ^-« 

Our  scientific  readers  are  well  acquainted  widi  the  celebritted 
inquiry  to  which  Kepler  was  Jed,  afterthediscoveryofthefawwbicl^ 
"bears  nis  name.  Having  proved  that  the  squares  of  the  pericklic 
«timesBreas  the  cubes  of  Uie distances,  he  wished  todiscovera  me- 
thod of  finding  the  true  place  of  a  planet  at.a  given  timer-one  of 
the  most  important  and  general  problans  in  Atttronomy.  By  a 
ihort  and  easy  procesis  qf  reasoning,  be  reduced  this  question  t^ 
the  solution  of  a  transcendental  problems-rto  draw  from,  a  given 
eccentric  point,  in  the  Xran&verse  .of  an  ellipse  (or  the  diameter 
of  a  circle)  a  straight  line,  which  shaO  cut  the  area  pf  the  curve 
in  a  given  cadoa  or»  in  the  language  of  as^onof^ors^  <*  irom  ih^ 
j^ven  mean  anomaly,  to. find  the  anomaly  of  jthe. eccentric. ' 

This  most  important  problem  is  evidently  transcendental;  for, 
jb  tbe  first  place,  the  cu^ve  in  question  is  not  quadrable;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  admitting  that  it  were,  the  solution  cannot,  be 
obtained  in  finite  terms*  As  the  general  question^  for  all  tra* 
jectories,  is  of  vast  importance ;  and  as  this  pajper  contains  a 
most  successfiil  application  of  the  utmost  resources  of  algebraic 
Ji^ll  to  the  most  important  case  of  it,  we  shall,  p^emi^e  a  few  fe- 
marks  upon  the  problem,  when  enunciated  in  different  cases^ 

Let  d*  be  the  given  area  of  any  curve,  which  is  the  trajectory 
of  a  planet  or  other  body,  or  which  is  to  be  cut  in  the  given  ra- 
tio or  m  to  It.  Let  x  and  ^,  as  usual,  be  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
pate^  and  c  the  eccentricity  of  the  given  point,  through  which 
the  radius  vector  is  to  be  drawn,  if  the  equation  is  taken  fi-om 
the  centre ;  6r^  if  it  is  taken  from  the  vertex,  let  c  be  the^lis- 
tance  of  the  given  point  frooi  that  vertex,  as  the  foqal  distE^ce 
in  the  case  oi  the  planets  or  oomets,  (supposing  the  comets  to  re- 
volve round  the  sun  in  parabolas  or  eccentric  enipses,  haying  the 
sun  in  the  foous),  then,  it  may  easily  be  found,  that  the  foildw* 

ing  fluxian.1  e^tioa  2/3,  i  +  Jf  (*  ~  ^)  =  1^  ^  ««olw4 

tot  the  case  of  any  given  curve,  gives  a  solution  of  the  problem 
for  that  curve.  Instead  ofy^  Xf  there  must  be  substituted  t£te 
fmpxfX  expression  Kht  tha  area  found  by  integration^  and  ^  must 
wen  be  expressed  through  the  whole  eqmtion  in  terms  ot  i,  or 
^  in  termi  of^.-  There  will  result  an  equation  to  «,  or  to  ^, 
phichy  when  resolvedi  gives  a  solution  of  the  problem.  . . . 


«p       Tiroffsaai^cffifB^f^  -^ 


Now,  i(  is  mspifes^  fl^ai  opf  or  botif  of  ipa  diCcnltfes  or  m- 
|X)ssu^iUtiefi  m^y  occuf  ih  thi$  iave^tigfi^im  of  tJi^  y^i;e  of  f.  4^ 
may  be  impossible  to  exiiibity*v  ^r  in  finite  ierms;  and  U  lony  he 
impoauble^  even  aftsr  fiiid^ngy*y  X|  to  veseiTe  tlUe  eqvstion  that 

resulU  £roj(Q  wbfMtutim  Aci  value  of/ t/i  i  Jn  th^  geneval  equation 
above  ^en.     Thus,  jf  the  giv^u  curve  19  not  quadrable,  the  e* 
m»\io^  cm  p?y?r  be  r^olvrf;  but,  f^l^ongh  the  curve  is  qna- 
jorabi[e,  IfL  dpfs  lipt  fqllow  th^t  ihe  equation  cw  be  resolved. 
In  the  Of  f  6  of  the  fircl^  ^^d  ettipse^  byotb  t|^^  dlffic^ltie8  pyist  qf 

icoHc^i^WCDr.   Tb^  yftl^«pjr/y  i  in  the  circle  beingj/i  v^  a^— 4r*^ 

l^nd  in  the  eUipfle/.-^  V^  a  f  ^ —  f  ^  (vb^re  4t  and  i  are  tbe  traqsverBf; 

tod  conjugate),  neither  of  ji^htch  f^uente  can  be  integrated  In  finite 
iennfi,  tlie  general  equation^  become  mdefinite  ornninteCTable- 
The  lemniscaia  {^  curve  of  the  fourth  cgrder)  is  quadraHe;  but 
the  resolution  of  bur  generJal  eqiiajioh  cannot,  in  this  case,  be 
performed  in  finite  tern^; '  it  leads'  to  an  equation  of  the  sixth'  or- 
der, ycry  pomplicatec^  and  difiicuL  *  But,  if  the  given  poip^t  is 
in  ^e  centre  or  punctum  duplex  of  the  curve,  the  equation  is  a 
cubic  one,  wantmg  th^  second  term^  ahd^  of  course,  easily  re* 
wlvcd.  '       * 

^    It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  problem  may  be  resolved,  in  ^ 
net^I,  for  a  curve;  but  that,  in  one  particulAr  p^irt  of  the  axis, 

'*■■      — ■  — • > ■  .    ■  — f. 

.   ^  The  equitio^  is  of  the  following  form^  ti  beisg  the  lemnifctta^ 
{emidiameter. 

+  6c  (l  — a)a?» 
+  (9c'(^+a»--.?a)-a*y     *       ,,^  ^^^ 

.       +  ^cq^  (i  —a)  X' 
a  cuVocubfg  hayin||  ^  it$  tjerma  (a^  +  4^  +  -^f*  -f  f  ^  +  Ji*# 
+  Ex  'X'  Fxsio)  \Ti  which  \/f,  C',  and  .£  vanifli  when  thecetitreof 
*ioWonfDi*t>f  the  fc^'Sii  vectorts)'\i'm  tke^nchim  <Ayfer,ait<f  then  the 
fqua^n  to  jr  ift  ^  +  ^  jct  4-  JO  ^»  +.  F^  d,  r^dw^iWe  tO;  the.  «ub» 

5'  +  A  «  +  fl  =5  9-     .?^  that  the  proV«l»  «  fel"*?!?*  «59«^.  ^^h^R  ifef 
eccentricity  is  fuchthat  /^V  is  left  thari  f  $*Y  th*(  irredncible  caft  W 

.   <  \3*    •  *  :\a/  .    '  '  *■•-•• 


Ae  «iil«tM9li  bacpiQw  in|i0taiUe.    Aftitiiis  ie  rMlieff  m  singiilBr 

circumstance,  we  shall  attend  a  little  more  minutely  to  it«- 

Let  it  be  required  to  resolve  thp  prol^lem  for  the  case  of  comety^ 
fPPPi9¥%  \^^  l^ie^  tp  ]PQve  in  p4ra^<?  orbits*    The  genespl 

equation  for  s becomes xv^  +  8cv^=v-r:  x  — : —  }  a cubJc 

wantSiig  the  secmid  term,  and  ea3)]y  resolved.  But,  in  certam 
cases,  viz.  when  c^  the  distance  of  tit^  given  point  from  the  vet- 

tar.  is  less  than  3  £f  X   */ --_ the  problem  cannot  be  r^ 

(solved;  for,  in  this  ease,  the  cube  of  one  third  pf  the  coefficient 
0f  M  is  less  than  thB  square  of  half  the  last  term,  which  is  the 
well  known  irreducible  case  of  Cardan's  rule.  In  thi$  cas^, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  the  lomet  is  reduced  to  Fnfinite  series, 
ex  to  the  iirithmetie  of  sines.  If  the  given  point  is  in  the  vertex 
jof  ihe  curve,  that  is,  in  the  perihelion,  the  problem  is  always 
l^esolvable,  being  reduced  to  the  simple  extraction  of  a  cupo 
root  s  and  this  is'  the  case  of  comets  which  fall  into  the  sun. 
^  The  resolvable  case  of  the  lemniscaia  is  in  tb^  same  circ^m« 
(tances,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by  inspecting  its  equation. 

In  substituting  iorfy,  jsi  its  valu^  in  our  general  e(jttatip%  we 
may  either  give  it  in  terfns  of  or,,  that  is,  of  the  abscissa ;  or  iil 
^rfps  of  ^ j^,  tbat^  iis,  of  tbi^  circupo^cribiifg  rectangle;  aii4  neglect 
;|ny  fartb^r  substitution*.  . Xbencp  aris^^  i^  ^i^^i'^Pt  and  moxe  d9^ 
gant  solution  o(  Uiq  problem,  by  the  i^t^rseolioii  of  curv€  lines; 
tor  w€|  qbti^n  an  ^qua>|oia  to  a  naw  curves  wi^ich  aits  tk»  fofwfpr 
'\^  th^  po^Dt  requirefl.^    T^v^/h  ^  §uc)i  a  {vrofsess  in  th^  ^asa  of 

the  comet,  we  obtain  the  equation  y=  /^  u-  »)  (^  4-  8  c)  ^  *  ^^^ 

tjic  hyperbola.  For  brevity 'a  sake>  put  zrjrzi  ^  ?%  i^  equ^tiop 
./."'.  3  f*        . 

bi^omeaj/  ^  jjT^ '  Tb^eforo,  taking  a  poiat  oii  tbe  axis  at 

thu  distaneeof  3  ^  beyond  the  given  vertex  (or  perihelion),  erect 
a  OM^MndicuIai^  and,  between  the  two  lines,  a$  assymptotes,  de* 
aorlbe  the  hyperbola  sy  =  9  f  %  it  will  cut  the  given  trajectory  io 
the!  fMMnt  required ;  If  the  giveu  point  is  in  the  perihelion,  theiL 
fhoMrpendicular  must  be  raised  at  the  vertex  pf  the  paralx>ii(. 

The  solution  her^  given  by  a  lo(;tfiy  is  evidently  general,  and 
haa'Ao  impossible  case*  But  there  are  some  instances,  in  which 
wdh  soittticms,  akhotigb  perhaps  the  only  practicable  oi^es,  are 
IM^ertheiess  attended  with  an  impossible  case.  Let  us  take  that 
ff  tka  Um^nscata*    Instead  of  the  irresolublc  equation  of  t^h^  sixth 


MA       TramaOkm  <f  ike  BmfalSade^  ofSdMurgk.      J«b. 

^Ocdar^.weoblidii,  by  the  hat  mentioned  metibod,  acataceqnatidii 

of  this  form,  y  =  ~ ; — r :  to  a  curve  of  the  third  order. 

•^      Sex — «•  —  S^a*  * 

•  calledf  if  we  rightly  remember,  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  *  JB- 
numeratio  Liiiearum  Terlii  OrdiniSf '  a  parabolism  of  the  ^per- 
"bola.  Now,  although  this  is  extremely  simple,  in  comparison  of 
the  complex  equation  given  by  the  direct  method  first  mention- 
ed, it  has  manifestly  cme  impossible  case,  viz.  when  .^  is  equal  to 

a  X  V  — f  or  when  the  given  area  is  to  two  thirds  of  theaquaic 

of  the  diameter  of  the  curve,  $t&m  '^  ntont,  Jn  this  case,  no 
parabolism  of  the  hyperbola  can  be  drawn,  which  will  intersect 
the  given  curve  in  the  point  required  $  ^d  this  is  an  impoasibi* 
lity  affecting  every  possible  value  of  c;  that  is,  every  position  of 
the  given  pointy  in  this  particular  nptagnitude  of  the  given  area. 
But  this  circumstance  makes  no  difference  on  (he  resolution  of 
the  problem  by  the  direct  method.  Thus,  when  tbeeccentridtjr 
vanishes,  or  the  given  point  is  in  ih&functum  dutfikx^  the  solution  is 

derived  from  a  cubic  equation  equidly  respivable  when  f  =  a  Jl. 

as  tirhen  ^  is  either  ^il  or  "P^  a  X  J— . 

ThevHiethod'of  rescJring  this  interesting 'problem  by  joo,  is 
*tiie  source  of  on  immense  variety  of  the  most  curious  proposj* 
.tions  concerning  the  properties  and  mutual  relations  of  curn: 
4ine6 ;  and,  more  espo^dUy^  lesda*  us  to  tfae'docovery  of  various 
porisms,  which  we  eitb^rwis^  aboaU  never  hteveibund  out.  In 
order  to  generaliee  and  act^nd  these,  it  :is  inMmany;  that,  in^ 
stei&d  of  coDfidering  nienely  the  case  of  Kepler^s  probtenn,  where 
an  area  is  cut  by  a  stmight  line,  we  should  consider  also  the  fivr 
more  difficult  prol)!^  .pf^oittiQg  the  area  of  one  curve  by  ano^ 
ther  curve,  in  a  given  ratio ;  ana  then  t^o  pxohlem  may  be  exr 
^tended  ta  the  siBctipp,  i^ot  <^  one  cnrriltiiear  area,  but  of  an  in- 
finite number  oCveas,  contained  between  two  given  lines,  or  of 
the  ateas  of  all  the  curW  of  a  particular  kind  which  can.  be 
drawn  between  those  givei:!  lines*  It  is^  easy  to  peroeiiv)^  .that 
the  same  resolution  bdorf  adverted  to^  will  not  apply  tplboae 
mpre  com'pn|::ated  problems.  Sut  our  readers,  will  fipd  a  ^mndj 
of  examples  of  this  species  of  {)roposition.  in  .the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Koya}  Society  oi  Londoafor  iT9S,  which 
were  investigated  chiefly  in  the  manner. aboiie.  deseribed*  It  is 
^evident,  that  the  application  pf  such  problems  to  physics,  dciei 
ioot  proceed  so  far ;  for  we  have  never  yet  discovereiC  tfi  aam^ 
pl^  of  a  central  force  acting  in  ^  curyilmear  d^-ectioQ, 


MM.      Sivftuieikm  cfOg  R^Soehty  of  Sdiiibargk.       H» 

He  solutions  winch  wie  hsfe  now  defcribHl,  of  ITepIer^s  prd« 
blem,  and  of  several  problems  of  a  more  general  sort,  are  of  a 
theoretical  natnre.  They  exhibit  the  mode  of  expressing  hji 
curve  lines,  or  imaginary  relations  of  known  quantities,  the  re* 
lation  required  of  the  quantities  given ;  they  rather  vary  the  dif- 
ficulty, or  simplify  the  relation,  than  remove  the  impediments 
to  practical  measurement.  If  it  be  required  to  exhibit  the  ano- 
maJy  of  the  eccentric,  we  may  indeed  adopt  the  solution  given 
by  oir  Isaac  Newton  {Piiiwipiai  lib.  i.  pop.  31.  4*  SchoL)  or  that 
hinted  at  by  Kepler  himself.  The  Newtonian  solution  proceeds 
upon  the  description  of  a  cycloid,  and  an  easy  construction,  by^ 
which  the  point  required  is  found  in  the  intersection  of  a  straight 
line  with  the  given  trajectory.  In  the  volume  of  the  Philosophic 
cal  Transactions  for  1798,  a  solution  is  given  more  directly,  by 
the  intecsectlon  of  a  species  of  a  cycloid  of  easy  description,  with 
the  given  curves  without  any  subsequent  construction.  ^  But 
Aese  solutions,  though  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  theory, 
are  useless,  when  it  is  required  to  exhibit  a  value  of  the  abscissa 
corresponding  to  the  anomaly  of  the  eccentric,  or  its  supplement, 
in  sucn  a  manner  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  of  this  Ihie 
with  some  known  measure  of  length.  It  becomes  necessary,  in 
this  case,  to  find  a  numerical  value  of  the  quantity  in  question/ 
Now,  this  ean  only  be  done  by  a  series ;  and  the  two  great  ob^ 
jects  in  finding  such  a  series,  are,  first,  to  give  one  which  mav* 
be  regulated  by  a  simple  law ;  and,  secondly,  to  give  one  whida 
mvf  converge  rapidly ;  so  that  its  denominators  rapidty  increas* 
ing,  the  onantJties  may  soon  become  so  amall^  as  not  to  deserve 
attention  m  our  computations. 

The  approximation  given  by  Mr  Ivorj^,  in  the  paper  now  before 
lis,  deserves  the  first  place  among  those  of  which  we  are  in  pos* 
session,  whether  we  consider  its  simplicity,  universality,  oracoi* 
jmej.  The  series  ia  of  easy  managanient,  applies  to  the  most  ec* 
centric  orbits,  aa  well  as  to  those  approaching  nearer  to  the  circle, 
^d  to  all  degrees  of  eooentricity.  in  the  given  pointy  the  centre  of 
fences.    It  has  the  benefit,  too,,  of  a  most  rapid  convergence. 

He  fijnst  gives  a  very  simple  and  elegant  geometrieal  method  of 
approximation,  b^  an  application  of  the  rectangular  case  of  the  ge- 
neral proUem  de  tficlinaihnibus  of  the  ancient  geometers.  But  as 
this  ia  bv  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  practical  calculator  (for  rea- 
sons bdlore  assigned),  he  proceeds  next  to  the  algebraic  solution. 

lie  begins  with  investigating  the  series  for  the  eccentric  ano- 
maly wh^  the  mean  anomaly  is  a  riffht  an^le.  It  conver,^ 
quickly;  and  the  terms  err  alternately,  by  ddect  and  excess,  tne 
pifl^nae  crowing  continually  less  and  less. 

Our  autnor  then  proceeds  to  the  investigation  of  a  similar  se- 
ries^ found  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  ouier  cases  of  the  mean 


Momaly/  We  th6idd  in  vitiii  attanpt  to  gm  bur  veftden  »  more 
minute  idea  of  this  solutioni  witboul  a  detail  as  fuU  aB  the  papeif 
90W  befiwe  us.    We  shall  miy  note  as  trratum  that  has  crept  mto 

the  twelfth  ftittde.  After  putting  fan.  i4  =  e  x  eoi.p^ — «  X  Mc.45% 
be  infers  that  Jin,  -  =:  ^a»«  —  X  45°»  it  Ihould  be  isih  -  =  taiu  —  X 

Our  author  next  gires  two  examples  of  the  appKcation  of  his 
method  to  geometric  problems,  concerning  the  circle.  The  one, 
is  to  bisect  a  ^iven  semicircular  area  by  a  chord  from  a  givea 
point  in  the  circumference.  The  resuUs  of  the  series  which  he 
gives  for  the  eccentric  anomaly  are  as  follows. 
Ecceot.  Anoin.  =  47^  4'  (firft  value,  and  lefs  than  the  truth.) 

■    ■    =47*  40'  1 4"  (fecond  value,  and  greater  than  the  truth.) 
■ .  =?  47®  59'  I  a"  (third  value,  and  lefs  than  the  truth.) 

Our  readers  will,  from  this  example,  perceive  the  excellence  of 
the  method :  for,  wbereiM  the  first  two  tenps  difier  by  nearly  36', 
the  Becond  aad  third  diflTer  pnly  by  V  2'\  Or,  in  other  words, 
while,  b^  the  two  first  trials,  we  come  to  a  space  of  above  half  a 
degree,  m  some  port  of  which  the  point  required  i^  to  be  found  | 
b^  the  second  and  third  trials,  we  obtain  a  ^pace  of  about  tha 
9ixueth  part  of  a  d^pee,  in  aoaie  part  of  which  lies  the  resole 
JSy  the  third  term  of  the  smes,  then,  we  obtain  a  solution  ao^ 
vore  than  i\"  distant  from  (he  truibf  and  this  in  circumstance^ 
the  least  favourable. 

The  other  example  Is  a  sohitfon  of  the  prpbleqiT**'  lo  draw 
from  a  point  in  the  circuinference  two  ^ords  irbich  sbidl  tris^ 
4hfi  drcuUr  area. '    Here  the 

Ecceat.  Anoni.  s  30^  35'  (firft  value  lefs.) 

— .— =:  30'  44'  1 1"  (fecond  greater.) 

Euler's  solution  {Analysis^  Inf.  XI.  22.)  difiers  little  more  thsQ 
^(V'  from  this  solution  given  by  our  author's  second  term. 

This  specimen  will  sufficiently  show  to  our  readers  the  superi- 
or excellency  of  Mr  Ivory's  method«  Former  analysts  have  only 
resolved  the  case  wherein  the  eccentricity  is  small :  his  solution 
extends  to  comets  as  well  as  planets.  For  the  planets,  his  rules 
apply  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  ease ;  and  his  scries  converges 
with  extreme  rapidity;  so  much  so,  that  we  consider  the  appro- 
jcimation  of  one  term  sufficient  for  practice.  He  has  jgiven  a  ta- 
ble of  the  values  of  the  errors  (or  differences)  for  the  diferent  pla- 
nets computed  in  this  way.  He  adds  an  exemplification  for  the 
famous  comet  of  1682,  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  reappeared 
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in  1759.  His  finC  ftpiprarinmtkm  Ibr  the  inomaffr  of  ttie  ee6en« 
trie,  rcekcmed  from  the  aph^Kon  (16  dftjs  4  hours  and  4V  frbni 
iti  periheiial  poMtge),  »  ilV"  51',  and  too  small.  The  second 
approximaSioK  is  1 7S^  54'  S6'%  exceeding  the  real  eccentric  ano«' 
malv  from  the  perihelion  by  onljr  a  few  seconds. 

Our  author  concludes  with  showing  how  a  remedy  may  be  dis* 
covered  for  the  difficulties,  or  rather  proUxity,  arising  to  his  com- 
putation, in  the  cases  where  the  periheiial  distance  is  very  small; 
that  is,  where  the  eccentric  anomaly,  reckoned  from  the  aphelion, 
is  lar^i  and  he  finds  it,  from  a  comparison  of  the  parabolic  and 
elliptic  ones,  which  coincide  so  nearly  in  cases  of  great  eccentri- 
city, like  those  of  the  comets.  We  shall  here  remark  an  errahim 
m  article  17.  which  has  creipt  into  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equa« 

tion:  Instead  of  j^  +  «  ^>  ^*  i^  should  evidently  be^  +  ^  :3 

jcc  The  author  will  excuse  such  minute  criticism.  We  ad- 
dress it  to  our  readers,  whom  we  wish  to  introduce  to  this*  ad- 
mirable tract ;  and  such  trifles  often  discourage  young  students 
in  the  mathematics.  For  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
mathematical  reading  is  no  passive  exercise  of  the  mind ;  but 
reauires  almost  as  much  labour  as  mathematical  writing. 

The  application  of  our  author's  last  correction,  deduced  front 
the  comparison  of  the  parabolic  aiid  elliptic  trajectories,  to  th^ 
finding  of  the' hdiocen trie  place,  and  also  the  heliocentric  dis- 
tance (or  radins  vector  of  tne  cometic  orbit),  concludes  this  pa- 
per. We  have  been  the  more  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  this  fast 
Dranch  of  Mr  Ivory's  inquiry,  because  the  speculations  have  for- 
merly occurred  in  a  similar  form  to  ourselves*  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  parabola,  which  admits  of  quadrative,  and  of  definite 
solution,  so  far  as  regards  Kepler's  problem,  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us  the  surest  method  of  rectifying  the  computations  of  the 
heliocentric  places  and  distances  of  comets,  or  of  their  periheiial 
eccentric  anomalies  and  radii  vectores^  during  the  small  perihe« 
lial  part  of  their  trajectories  which  we  are  permitted  to  contem- 
plate. In  that  part,  the  eccentric  ellipse  and  the  parabola  hear- 
ty coincide ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  not  perfectly  certain  that  those 
lingular  bodies  do  not  move  in  orbits  strictly  parabolic. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  this  profound  and  excel- 
lent paper  to  our  readers'  attention.  Looking  to  the  logical 
fornadas  and  historical  demonstrations  of  Mr  Tytler,  the  mecha^ 
nical  investigations  and  military  problems  of  Lord  Ancram,  we 
amn  are  stricken  with  wonder  at  the  singular  melange  which  the 
IU>yal  Society  has  contrived  to  bring  together.  Again,  turning 
to  the  sdentinc  labours  of  the  mathematician,  we  cannot  avoid 
exclaiming,  •  O  si  sic  omnia  f 
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The  artide  which  foHows  dme  ^xtAnt  nai  profcund'  spoea^ 
lationS)  on  a  most  itaportanl  tubject  of  abstract  scieiieey'setmsto 
have  beeo  admitted  into  this  yolomei  partly  became  it  ia  the  |mn>* 
dttction  of  a  noUe  author,  and  partly  bemuse  greAt  Tariety  ia 
pleasing  in  all  worita.    The  faOowing  is  its  title  :«<^ 

^  Description  vf  some  Imprtwemenfsf  in  the  Arms  and  Accoutre* 
fnents  of  Light  Cavahy^  proposed  htf  ihe  Earl  ofAncram^ 
Colonel  of  the  Mid  Lothian  Regiment  of  FenciUe  Cavalry , 
and  F.II.S.  Edinburgh^  to  his  Excellency  Marquis  Com' 
walliSf  Lord'Lieutenant  of  Ireland^  i^t,  S^c.  in  a  Letter  to 
Captain  Taylor j  Military  Secretary  to  his  Excellency^ 

Where,  in  the  nam^  of  order,  are  we  got  now  T  Among 
colonels  of  horse — ^lord-lieutenants — military  secretaries — flight 
eavalry— arms  and  accoutrements}  We  can  read  no  farther^ 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  din  of  arms.  We  thought  of 
reviewing  the  qsecolations  oT  a  learned  body  of  peaceful  sages : 
But  so  dazzling  is  a  tide,  and  a  command  of  horse,  that  these 
philosophers,  on  th^  noble  and  gallant  invientor  presenting  his 
new  firelock  Xo  them,  and  demanding  admittance  for  the  record 
of  his  fame,  seem  to  nave  answered  as  the  philosopher  of  old  did, 
upon  allowing  a  great  conqueror  (a  colonel  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
ihose  days)  Co  t>eat  him  in  an  air^iment,  '  What !  shall  I  diV 

Sute  the  point  with  an  Opponent  who  command?  100,000  sel- 
lers ?  '  We  solemnly  deny  having  been  accessory,  even  indi- 
recdv,  to  this  singular  piece  of  authorship :  we  have  not  so 
much  as  rc&d  more  of  the  paper  than  the  first  sentence,  in 
which,  however,  we  find  that  the  noble  mechanic  is  an  invent* 
or  of  words  as  well  as  of  firie-arms,  and  he  uses  '  arm  '  in  the 
singular,  to  deAote  a  piece  of  armour.  As  this  comes  under 
our  province,  we  must  remind  his  Lordship,  in  the  words  cf  an 
old  courtier,  (a  grammarian  or  reviewer  of  Rome,  we  forget 
which),  that  ne  may  raise  what  new  recruits  he  pleases  for  his 
fej^ment,  but  cannot  be  piermitted  to  rake  a  single  new  word* 

vVe  woiild  propose  a  question,  with  all  possible  deference  to 
the  Society :— If  Mr  Twigg,  in  a  fit  of  disinterested  public  spirit^ 
had  communicated  to  them  his  invention  of  the  new  breech,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  patent-office  with  it,  would  his  paper  (even 
ii  Lord  Ancram  had  clcA>bed  his  share  of  grammar,  orthograp' 
phy ,  and  new  words)  have  been  pobfished  in  thb  volume  ? 

A  New  Ueiliod,  fy:.    By  Mr  W.  Wallace,  Perth. 

If  the  present  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  contains 
abundance  of  matter  in  which  we  cannot  feel  much  interestedi 
(perhaps  from  want  of  taste  and  obtuseness  of  organs),  and  if  it 
is  defiled  by  some  trash  that  we  lament  to  see  admitted  amcnig  the 
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sp^colatiods  <»f  pbHoaophers,  it  nnut  be  adfaiowledged  that  the' 
seientific  part  of  tke  ((Collection  is  exceedingly  rieh.  The  papenr 
of  Messrs  Wallace  and  l¥ory»  in  particular,  are  gnfficiendj  ra^ 
liiable  to  atone  for  many  *  Lauras  '  and  *  gun  breeches.  *  IVa; 
observe,  with  some  patriotic  feelings  of  mortifidation,  that  those 
writers  who  have,  we  aasert  it,  kept  the  Society's  books  in  dbr« 
cnlation  for  several  years  past,  are  not  even  members  of  an  In- 
stitution to  which  they  contribute  so  distinguished,  nay,  so  no* 
cessary  a  share  of  assistance. 

*  The  paper  of  Mr  Wallace  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  at* 
t^tion  of  every  reader.     We  have  received  the  highest  gratificaA 
tion  from  a  careful  perusal  of  it;  and  acknowledge  that  we  hare 
seen  few  inventions- in  this  favourite  department  of  study,  of  ^hidi' 
we  should  so  much  desire  to  be  the  authors.     It  is  impossible  to ' 
give  any  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  tract.    Tlie  peculiar  concise*' 
ness  and  compactness  of  the  noblest  science,  to  the  grasp  of  which 
the  human  powers  have  aspired,  renders  all  ornament  of  diction, 
and  superfluous  reasoning  or  exphination  unknown  in  its  various 
brandies.    To  enunciate  the  autnor's  propositions,  and  to  sketch 
a  verf  general  view  of  the  ground  over  which  be  carries^  us,  must 
be  the  limit  of  our  exertions  in  a  path  where  all  ehrcidatioh  w 
roidered  unnecessary  by  its  own  clearness ;  all  improvement  or 
abridgment  impossible,  by  its  own  solidity  and  shortness. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  the  heliocentric  distances  of  any  two  planets 
from  the  sun,  and  ^  the  angle  of  commutation.  In  computing 
the  cffi>cts  of  the  reciprocal  influence  exerted  by  the  reciprocu 
gravitations  of  the  planets  on  each  other's  motions,  we  are  led  to 
an  algebraical  formula  (a*  +  i*  —  2ab  cos.  ^)";  and  it  is  requir- 
ed to  develop  this  expression,  by  resolving  it  into  a  series  of  the 
following  structure:  A  •\-  B  cos.  <f  +  Ccos.  2  ^  +  &c.  proceeding 
by  coefficients  Z>,  jB,  F^  &c.  which  are  required,  and  by  cosines 
of  a  regularly  increasing  angle  of  mutation  ^.  Now,  the  deter* 
mining  of  those  coefficients  by  circles  or  logarithms,  (or  of  A  and 
i?,  after  which  the  rest  are  easily  found),  has  hitherto  defied  aU 
the  resources  of  mathematical  skill ;  and  the  scries  used  for  this 
purpose  have  been  found  of  the  most  difficult  management  and 
slow  convergence.  Mr  Wallace  here  presents  us  with  a  solu* 
tion,  the  result  of  one  of  those  happy  contrivances,  which,  from 
their  late  invention,  and  admirable  simplicity,*  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  to  good  fortune,  did  we  not  invariably  find  that 
they  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  only  who  are  possessed  of  the  powers 
unquestionably  required  for  turning  them  to  good  account.  Mr 
Wallace's  method  consists  in  resolving  the  series  into  a  fluxion* 
ary  form,  and  comparing  the  fluxions  with  the  fluxionary  ex- 
pressions of  elliptic  arches.  The  calculus  is  thus  reduced  to  that 
of^he  proportions  between  elliptic  arcs,  and  the  corresponding 
arcs  of  theijr  circumsaibiug  circles. 


'  Oar  author  first  demofist^tes,  that  A  thA  B  bdii^  fimnd, 
C;  I>,  Ej  &c.  may  be  deduced ;  and  he  dhows  hovr  A  and  0 
maj  be  to  expressed  as  to  bring  their  etoltrtion  home  to  the  reo- 
tificatioki  of  elliptic  arches. 

•  He  takes  the  case  of  n  =£  —  |,  the  most  umiat  one  in  phy- 
sical astronomy  (as  onr  readers  weU  know)^  but  n  ihay  be  a« 
ny  odd  number,  positive  or  negatite,  divided  bytwo,  as  —  ^ 
(another  usual  case  in  astronomy)  +  i,  ftc     Tben^  let  i^  =r 

the  reroiperimeter  of  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  nnity ;  t  ^  -;  ^  =r  angle 

ti  commutaltlon ;  a  and  b  the  heliocetitnc  diftances :  he  (hows  that 

Yhe  fluents  increafing  as  ^  increafca  from  xero  to  ir}   and  e  being 

ptjt  zz  -z — ^^-T-t  he  deduces  the  following  equation : 
^  ('+•)'  1 

^a^A  :a  .     x^)(^^\yj\  m/i  —  c" cm.' ^^    A  circle  is  now  t». 

ken,  whofe  diameter  ia  ==  a ;  and  upon  this,  as  a  tnnfverfe  axis,  aa 
ellfpfe  is  defcribedi  whofe  eccentricity  is  zi  e.  Now,  at  this  poiaC 
cf  the  procefs  is  perceived  the  jet  of  our  author's  invention^  for  the  dr- 

calar  arch  being  put  =:  ~i  the  fluxion  of  the  correfpooding  eHiptic  arch 

2 

=r  ~f  j^'i  .^i^^cos*  ^  (which  occurs  in  the  valoe  found  for  A^r 
and  when  ^  s  «-»  that  is,  when  the  arch  zr  the  femiperioieter,  then 
p  j^  I e*  cos.^  -  =^  femipcrimeter    =:    E,    and    by   refdbftitutioB 


/ 


2 

4  =  ' — T-TsTi TTz  X  -r^  J  the  eccentricity  =r  LLI*,  and  the  fe^ 

(H  +  ft)   {a  — by        ar'  '         d  +  b 

a  —  b 
aiiconjugate  =  ,^ 

In   like   manner,   B  is   found  =r  -j-  X  -4  —  rr-i n%   3<    — 

b  b  \(r  —  o*J         w 

E  be^n^  the  rcmiperimeter  of  a  fecond  ellipfe,  and  its  femicoajugatc 
a*  —  A* 


=y' 


a 

Our  autliof  next  shows  how  the  ellipses  may  be  chosen  of  any 
convenient  eccentricity ;  since,  indeed,  it  is  not  on  absalute»  bat 
relative  magnitudes  of  arcs,  that  his  solution  depends. 

lie  now  gives  the  substance  of  his  method  in  plain  and  simple 
practical  rules  for  computation,  which  our  readers  will  easily  de- 
duce from  the  preceding  statement*  He  then  discusses  the  modeof 
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finding  a  convenient  rectification  of  elliptic  arches.  Eider's  series 
converges  by  the  powers  of  the  semiconjugate,  and  answers  for 
cases  of  small  eccentricity;  Mr  Ivory's,  by  the  difference  of  the 
axes  divided  by  their  sum;  and  this  answers  for  considerably  ec- 
centric curves.  Our  author  adds  a  new  method,  of  infinite  Inge- 
nuity, and  particularly  adapted  to  his  present  purpose,  from  ita 
rapid  convergence  in  every  possible  case,  and  from  its  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  ratios  of  the  ellipses  to  their  circumscribing  circles. 
Tlie  paper  concludes  with  an  Appendix,  or  rather  a  separate 
and  valuaUe  tract,  containing  the  investigation  of  a  new  formula 
for  the  rectification  of  all  elliptic  arches.  We  shall  only  mention 
the  result  of  this  long  and  skilfully  conducted  analysis. 

Let  the  feinitranfverfe  axis  =  unity  ;  e  =r  eccentricity  ;  z  ==  any  arch 
reckoned  from  the  extremity  of  the  axis ;  f  ==  the  correfpondrnjir  arch  of 

I— "V  I— — ^*  f.  ■■V^i       g^* 

the   circumfcribing  circle  ;    ^  = -—^r-  ;  e"  = : gif, 

fo  on  for  e'"  V%  &c.     Alfo  nn.  2  f'  =  ""•  *  ^ 


(1  +  e')  \/i — c*  sin.  > 

stn»  16  ^'^,  &c. ;  €9  e\  e",  &c.  approach  quickly  to  zero,  and  ^,  9',  ^*\ 
2cc.  to  a  certain  limit  I. 

.  Let  />=:(i+0  («+^")  (^+0  +.  &c.,  e=£+fl'+!^'+,«cc. 

and  R  =  ^    ^    ^  ««.  2  <f '  -{ ^    ^    V  ««•  4-  <P  » &c. ;  then 

our  author's  proportion  is,  the  arch  or  Z  =  ^  P  (i-— e  Q)   -}-  e  i2. 


When  ^  =  a  quadrant,  ^  =  -,  and  j?  being  the  elliptic  quadrant, 
^  =  -  P  ( I — e  I2)>  and  Z  =  —  E  A-  e  R,     Whence  our  author  dedu- 

2  AT  . 

ees  FagnanVs  theorem  of  assignable  difierences,  and  shows  the  ap- 
plicrition  of  his  formula  to  the  demonstration  of  various  important 
transcendental  properties  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  formerly  known, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths  of  the  same  kind.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  numerical  calculation,  which  exemplifies  his  me- 
thod of  rectification,  and  proves  at  once  its  extreme  accuriury 
nnd  simplicity.  •  \ 

We  cannt)t  conclude,  without  expressing  our  sincere  admiration 
of  this  excellent  performance— excellent  in  every  respect ;  and, 
triflini;  as  it  mny  appear  to  mathematicians,  remarkable  for  a  pure, 
perspicuous,  nnd  uot  inelegant  style.  It  i^  a  paper,  equal,  in  our 
4»piiiion,  to  whatever  has  been  most  admired  of  the  greatest  ana* 

roL.  I.  NO.  'J.  K  k 
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]  vsts.    We  remember  nothiog  in  the  works  of  Euler  or  La  Grange 
which  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  extellence  in  this  science. 

Whilst  so  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  Mathematics 
by  all  nations,  and,  to  take  a  more  contracted  view,  while  so 
much  is  wanting  in  this  country  to  render  us  at  all  fit  for  compe- 
tition with  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continenti  any  such  ap- 
pearance of  high  preeminence  in  this  line,  as  we  have  now  been 
Contemplating,  delights  us — in  a  degree,  we  fear,  to  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  sympathy  of  all  our  readers. 


The  last  article  in  this  volume  is  entitled — 

*  Cfiemical  Analysis  of  an  uncommon  Species  of  Zeolite.    By 
Bobert  Kennedy,  M.D.  RR.S.  P.A.S.  and  Fdloupqfthe 

Royal  College  of  Physicians^  Edinburgh. ' 

This  ZeoIite«  found  in  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  castle,  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  a  phosphoric  quality,  giving  light  in  the 
dark,  when  gently  struck  or  heated,  like  the  'D'emolite  mention- 
ed in  the  first  volume  of  Saussure's  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes.  Dr 
Kennedy  examined  the  composition  of  it,  and  found,  by  varioiK 
experiments  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze,  that  100  parts 
of  the  zeolite  contain,  of  silex  51.5;  lime  32;  argil  .5;  oxydof 
iron  .5  ;  soda  about  8.5;  carbonic  acid  and  other  valuable  mat- 
ter 5 ;  with  some  traces  of  magnesia  and  muriatic  acid. 

This  short,  but  cxccll«nt  paper,  is  marked  by  that  perspica* 
ous  detail  of  experiments,  and  that  neat  and  el^;ant  mode  of 
conducting  and  devising  chemical  analysis,  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  all  the  researches  of  this  very  able  chemist. 


NOTE   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  to  return  our  acknowledgements  to  a  great  number  of  va- 
luable Correspondents^  some  of  whom  will  perceive^  from  the  present 
Number,  that  their  hints  had  been  anticipated.  The  offers  of  others, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  appear  whollj?  unsuitable  to  our  Plan.  We  may 
perhaps  take  more  particular  notice  of  some  .articles  of  correspond- 
ence  in  a  future  Number. 
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hurtful, '  examined,  4>76 — ^his 
system  of  ethics  destructive  cf 
morality)  482. 

Bladder^  stone  in,  how  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  a  diseased  state 
of  the  prostate  gland,  470. 

Blair^  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writ- 
er of  sjcrmons,  83. 

Blisters f  their  use  in  fevers,  &c. 

471. 

Bonaparte^  probable  views  of,  in 
the  West  Indian  expedition, 
221 — consequences  likely  to 
result  to  Britain  from  its  total 
failure,  225 — from  its  partial 
success,  ib. — from  its  complete 
execution,  ib. — reestablisliment 
of  slavery  thennost  dangerous 
alternative  to  the  Bricish  settle* 
ments,  230. 

Bonnet's  Art  of  making  Revolu- 
tions useful,  title  of  unfortu- 
nate, 122 — ^bad  arrangement  of 
the  work,  123— his  character 
of  Louis  XVI.  125. 

Bcfodes^  John,  Esq.  a  Political 
quack,  94 — his  description  of 
Tavern  Dinners,  97 — ^his  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Mo- 
narchy, ib. 

BoycPs  Translation  of  Dante,  spe- 
cimens of,  310. 

Breads  or  the  Poor,  author's  pro- 
fessions in,  108 — ^his  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  late  scarci- 
ty, 111. 

Britain,  question  whether  she 
ought  to  interfere  in  Continen- 
tal Politics,  examined,  355. 

BurmanSf  on  their  religion  and  li- 
terature, 30-r-their  system  of 
cosmography,  31. 

Bttte^  Lord,  anecdote  of,  319 — 
general  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter, 322 — extracts  from  a  cof- 
lespondence  between  him  and  . 
Bubb  Dodington,  320— cause 
•f  his  resignation,  821. 


Camper's  Plates  of  Hernias,  de- 
scription of,  461— remarks  oot 
464. 

Canada^  Fur*  trade  of,  how  car* 
ried  on,  142. 

Carlunde  (the  disease)  descrip- 
tion of,  471. 

Catxcuus^  Mount,  account  of,  39- 

Central  heat,  basis  of  the  Hat- 
tonian  Theory,  202. 

Clergy i  English,  why  they  distin- 
guish themselves  so  little  in  the 
composition  of  sermons,  84. 

Cognition^  summary  of  the  laws 
of,  259. 

Comets,  Herschell's  definition  o^ 

427. 

Consommateurs  par  excellence, 
who,  101. 

Constantinople^  description  of  that 
city  and  its  environs,  45. 

Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  le* 
marks  upbn  the  style  of,  217*- 
analysis  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  author  maintains,  221-^ 
propositions  maintained  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  lai4 
down  by  him,  236. 

Cyprus,  description  of,  284. 

D 

DantCf  character  of,  309. 

Danton,  his  project  to  save  the 
life  of  Louis  XVL,  126. 

Dara  Shecuh,  a  patron  of  litera^ 
ture,  412. 

Denon's  Travels  in  Egypt,  cha- 
racter of  that  work,  330-— 
the  author  proceeds  to  Ro- 
setta  with  General  Menou,  334 
— his  reflections  on  the  battle 
of  Aboukir,  S&5 — sets  out  on 
•an  excursion  into  the  Delta, 
ib. — is  present  at  a  battle  with 
the  Mamelucs,  336 — ^visiu  the 
ruins  of  Tentyra  and  ThebeS; 
340. 
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SiabdeSf  remarks  on,  472. 

DijoHf  air  of  a  cliurch  there*  con- 
taminated with  putrid  effluvia, 
purified  by  the  vapours  of  mu- 
riatic acid»  238. 

Divina  Commcdia  of  Dante,  cha- 
rafter  of,  309— fpecimens  of  Mr 
Boyd's  tranflation,  310. 

X)omingOp  St,  probability  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition  againft 
the  revolted  negroes  there,  ex- 
aroioedy  229— black  population 
of|  ib« 


^ffluvtOt  putrid,  correfted  by  fu- 
migation with  muriatic  acid, 
238. 

Egypt^  modern,  contrafted  with 
Greece,  282 — remarks  on,  330. 

Ellorey  defcription  of  caves  near 
the  town  of,  38. 

JSlogiienc€f  ftudy  of,  makes  little 
or  no  part  of  Briti(h  education, 

85. 

England,  account  of  the  fyftem  of 
credit  and  paper  money  eftabliih- 
ed  in,  187. 

Enmityf  national,  what  is  found  to 
conltitute  it,  37.3. 

Erysipelas^  its  fymptoms  and  treat- 
ment different  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  472. 

EugenCf  Prince,  fentiment  of,  367. 

Evidence,  remarks  on  a  mixed  fpe- 
cies  of,  in  matters  of  hi  (lory, 

495* 
Europe,  governments  of,  have  tend^ 

ed  towards  greater  freedom  and 
mildnefs  fmce  the  rife  of  the  mo- 
dem commercial  policy,  358 — 
relative  influence  of  national 
changes  in,  &c.  iQudrated^  369. 


Favier,  to  what  he  attributes  the 

treaty  of  1756,  377. 
Fever,  on  tlie  treatment  of,  472. 


Fezzan,   Homeman's  account  of, 

13** 

Flame,  colours  jof,  explained,  458. 

Fcetus,    extra*uterine,    defcription 

of,  49^. 
Fox,  Mr,  charafter  of,  327. 
France,    ambitious     projedb    of, 

checked  by  the  influence  of  the 

balancing  fyllem,   35 — the  na« 

tural  enemy  of  Britain,  374— 

revenue,  &c.  of,  394. 
Freedom  of  will,  what  it  implies, 

276. 
FreC'Masonry,  Mounier*s  account 

of,  14. 
French  Revolution,  caufes  by  which 

it  was  brought  about,   2— ^not 

occafioned  by  the  influence  of 

philofophy,  3. 
Fur-trade  of  Canada,  account  o^ 

142. 

G 
Gaming,  vicious  cffefte  of,  87. 
Geology,  Huttonian,  retrofpeft  of, 

214. 
Globe,  its  dimenGons  in  a  (late  of 

condant  increafe,   according  to 

the  Huttonian  theory,  204. 
Goodwin,  Dr,  his  do6trine  of  the 

general  affedljons,  25. 
Gout  relieved  by  dipping  the  foot 

in  olive  oil,  61 — Dr  Heberden's 

remarks  on,  469. 
Grecian  jflacds,  account  of,  55*. 
Greece,  modern,  perfonal  defcrip- 
tion and  charafter  of  a  native  of, 

283. 

H 

Haram  of  a  Turkifh  officer,  de- 
fcribed,  47. 

Heat,  central,  bails  of  the  Hutto- 
nian theory,  202. 

Hernia,  remarks  on,  47 p. 

Herre?ischxvand*ti  addrefs,  truths  he 
attempts  to  demnnftrate  in,  98 
— fubdance  of  his  argument,  99 
—fpecimens  of  his  performance, 
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lOO—liis  system  impracticable, 
&c.  103. 

Herschellf  Dr,  his  discoveries  re- 
lating to  the  new  planets,  426 — 
his  definition  of  planets  in  ge- 
neral, 427 — of  comets  ib. — of 
asteroids,  j . — remarks  upon 
his  theory,  428. 

Highlanders t  Scotch,  their  pati- 
ence and  intrepidity,  62. 

Jfistort/y  value  of,  whence  to  be 
estimated,  317* 

Horneman,  Frederick,  some  ac- 
'  count  of  his  travels,   130 — ^his 
description  of  Siwah,  131 — of 
Fezzan,  132. 

ffunter^s,  Mrs,  poems,  character 
of,  421  — extracts  from,  422. 

Huttonian  theory,  postulate  upon 

'  'which  its  basis  depends,  202 — 
objections  to  which  it  is  liable, 
ib. 

I 

Jesuits,  remarks  on  their  aboli- 
tion, 324. 

lUuminati  of  Germany,  observa- 
tions on,  15-^their  doctrine  es- 
sentially different  from  that  of 
the  Jacobins,  16. 

Indies^  West,  existence  of  an  inde* 
pendent  commonwealth  in,  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of 
the  other  islands,  226. 

Insurrections  in  a  religious  age  no 
proof  of  the  inefHcacy  of  reli- 
gion to  promote  a  rational  sub- 
mission to  authority,  12. 

Journetfy  narrative  of,  from  Agra 
to  Ougein,  27. 

Islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  how 
they  have  probably  been  form- 
ed, 285. 

K 

Kani^  some  particulars  of  his  life, 
255 — short  view  of  his  opini- 
ons, 257 — examination  of  their 
truth,  264. 


Kepkr^s  problem,  new  and  uni- 
versal solution  of,  remarks  on^ 
499. 

L 

Lesbos,  account  of,  56> 

Lems*s  Alfonso,  story  of,  S14— 
extracts  from,  315. 

M 

Macfenzie's  Voyages,  general  cha- 
racter of,  141 — division  of  the 
work,  142 — account  of  the  far- 
trade  of  Canada,  ib.— of  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  145 — voyage 
down  the  Slave  River,  &c.  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  148-^ voyage  to 
the  Pacific  by  the  Tacoutche 
and  Unjtgah  rivers,  150— diffi- 
culties he  encountered,  151— 
specimen  of  his  style,  152. 

Mameliffis^  a  character  of,  60 — 
attack  the  French  at  Embabey, 
i334. 

Mansfield,  Earl  of,  his  character, 

326. 

Miv/ena/ifm,  belief  in,  its  tendency 
detrimental  to  morality,  478. 

Mediterranean,  islands  in,  how 
probably  formed,  285. 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border* 
remarks  on,  395 — of  its  poeti- 
cal merit,  399 — extracts  frois, 
400. 

iVf  2VaAeflM,Mounier's  character  of, 
18. 

Morals,  selfish  system  of,  how 
unfavourable  to  virtue,  485- 

Mounier,  his  account  of  the  caus- 
es which  led  to  tlie  French  Re- 
volution, 2 — criticized,  6. 

Mourzouk,  disputes  about  the  si- 
tuation of,  139. 

Murad  Bey  attacks  the  French 
under  Dessai^,  336. 

N 
Nares,  Mr,  specimen  of  his  ta^ 
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lenu  for  tbeologtcal  metaphy- 
sics, 128. 

J^ational  interference,  right  of  dis* 
putcd,  S70. 

Nations^  circumstances  by  which 
their  relative  interests  are  af- 
fected, 362. 

Natural  enemies  and  allies,  what 
is  meant  by,  373. 

Necessity^  unfavourable  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of,  480. 

Necker,  M.,  his  plan  of  a  repub- 
lican government,  383— objec- 
tions to,  384. 

NegroeSf  various  revolts  of,  in 
South  America,  223— princi- 
ple which  keeps  them  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  white  inhabit 
tants,  examined,  224. 

North  Cape,  picture  of  nature  at, 
•  174. 

O 

p/jwVr,a"well  known  literary  man, 
44 — embarks  at  Toulon  for 
Constantinople,  45 — descrip- 
tion of  that  city  and  adjacent 
country,  ib — crosses  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  Scutari,  46 — visits 
tlie  haram  of  a  Turkish  officer, 
47— description  of  the  filing  off 
of  a  Turkish  army,  48 — ac- 
count of  Paswan  Oglou,  49— 
particulars  relating  to  the 
plague,  51 — Turkish  jurispru- 
dence, &c.  52 — account  of  the 
f  Grecian  islands,  55, 

Opie,  Mrs,  remarks  on  her  writ- 
ings, 1 1 3— on  her  *  Epistle  to 
a  Friend  on  New-year's  Day, ' 
1 16 — *  Father  and  Daughter, ' 
lis — *  Dying  Daughter  to  her 
Mother, '  1 19^*  The  Mourn- 
er, '  ib *  Negro  Boy's  Tale, ' 

120 — *  Song  of  a  Hindustani 
Girl, '  ib. — *  Stanzas  written 


under   Eolus's  Jiarp,  *    ib.— • 

*  Orphan  Boy's  Tale,'  ib  — 

*  Symptoms  of  Love, '  121 — 
«  Ode  to  Twilight, »  ib. 

Oxygen,  medicinal  effects  of,  241. 


Paley,  Dr,  his  character  as  an 
author,  287. 

Paper  money ^  origin,  &c.  of,  175 
—account  of  the  system  ofi  e- 
stablished  in  England,  187— 
influence  of,  upon  the  present 
state  of  prices,  199. 

Pam^schoolmasters, their  wretch- 
ed income,  93. 

ParliamentSy  insubordination  of, 
one  cause  of  the  F/-ench  Re- 
volution, 2. 

Parry  Dr,  his  Spital  Sermon,  18 
—-extracts  from,  19 — account 
of  his  style,  22. 

Pasivan  Oglou,  account  of  his  re- 
volt, 49. 

Peruvian  bark,  of  its  use  in  in- 
flammatory diseases,  468. 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  his  at- 
tempt to  invert  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  360. 

Pr/erjitfro^A,  St,  population  of,  306 
— character  of  the  inhabitants, 
ib. 

Petroleum  wells,  account  of,  29. 

Philosophy^  in  what  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 9. 

Plagric,  analogy  between  it  and 
canine  madness  disputed,  51 — 
Baldwin's  account  of,  60. 

Planets,  new,  whether  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  sanie  class  wit{i 
the  bodies  formerly  known, 
428. 

Poetical  extmcis — ^from  Southey's 
Thalaba,  68— Pratt's  Bread,  or 
the  Poor,  108— Opie's  Poems, 
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1 16 — Boyd's  translation  of  the 
Divina  Commedta  of  Dante, 
310 — Minstrelsy  of  tlie  Scotish 
Border,  *00—  Hunter's  Poems 
422. 

Poetry  of  the  early  ages,  remarks 
on,  307. 

foggj/  islands,  account  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  28. 

Poland,  dismemberment  of,  when 
projected,349 — quoted  by  some 
as  an  instance  of  the  futility  of 
the  balancing  system,  ib. — does 
not  prove  its  inefBcacy,  350 — 
its  state,  previous  to  the  parti- 
tiouysuch  as  could  by  no  change 
be  rendered  worse,  351. 

policy,  foreign,  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  modern  system  of, 
S81. 

Public  credit,  Herrensch wand's 
scheme  for  insuring  the  benefit 
of^  102. 

R 

JJm^ow,  practical  doctrines  of,  276. 

JUnneT^  sermons,  subjects  of,  86 
— extracts  from,  ib. — his  cha- 
racter as  a  reasoner,  90. 

flepuUkanSf  French,  their  motives 
for  invadiog  Egypt,  332. 


§carcifj/t  late,  how  accounted  for 

by  Mr  Pratt,  111. 
^carZa//na  and  Cynanche  maligna, 

modifications  of  the  same  dis- 

temper,  469. 
Schirrus  of  the  prostate  gland, 

how  to  be  distinguished  from  a 

stone  in  the  bladder,  470. 
Scioy  character  of  the  inhabitants 

of,  57. 
,Sr,Gfish  Borderers,  sketch  of  their 

character  in  the  16th  century, 

597. 


SeguTf  causes  to  which  he  attri- 
butes the  treaty  1756,  &c.  377 

Serpents,  on  the  poison  of,  29 

Spain,  to  what  her  dependence 
on  France  is  to  be  ascribed, 
379. 

Srinagar,  narrative  of  a  journey 
to,  37. 

Strata  of  the  present  continents, 
how  formed,  209 — consolidap^ 
tion  of,  how  effected,  ib. 

Stratified  bodies,  of  what  com- 
posed, 205. 

Suri/a  Siddhanta,  on  the  antiqui- 
ty of,  42. 


Technology,  astronomical,  difficult 
ty  and  obscurity  of,  428. 

Thalaba,  Southey's,  remarks  on 
the  class  of  poems  to  which  it 
bclongs,63 — singular  structure 
of  tlie  versification,  72 — sketch 
of  the  subject,  74-— consists  of 
the  most  wild  and  extravagant 
fictions,  75 — extracts  from,  76» 

Thornton*6  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  tlie  paper 
credit  of  Great  Britain,  cha- 
racter of,  173— ^is  intention 
in,  174 — abstract  of  its  prin- 
cipal contents,  175— ^specimens 
of  his  -manner  of  reasoning, 
181-185. 

Transcendentalism,  view  of  the 
principles  of,  258. 

Trinidada,  impolicy  of  extending 
the  system  of  slavery  to,  231 
— plan  of  colonization  recom- 
mended for,  235. 

U 

Vallce,  M.  la,  his  singular  sensi- 
bility, 92. 

Vedas,  Hindu^  their  high  anti- 
quity,  4J3. 
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Utility  of  Country  Banks  consi«  pendent  commonwealth  in,  in- 

deredy  specimens  of  that  per-  compatible  with  the  secarity  of 

fbrmance,  107.  the  other  islands*  226. 

W  Z 

WaUsy  observations  on  the  theory  Zeolite^  analysis  of  an  uncommoa 

of,  29.  species  ofy  510. 
JV^st  Indies,  existence  of  an  inde- 
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